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SBUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN: A STUDY IW 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
ir M. TSERETHELI 
(Continued from F913, p. S27.) 
IIT. Proxouyxs 
Personal’ Pronowns—Georgian (with Lazian, ete.) 
makes no distinction of genders in personal pronouns (as 
In general Georginn makes no distinction of genders), 
Herein Georgian corresponds perfectly to Sumerian. The 
personal pronouns in Sumerian are also very like to 
Georgian, though the same cannot be said of other 
pronouns, “The Ist person singular is regularly me-@€ 10 


Sumerian, and in Georgian d me = | = Lazian ma, 


man (ds, do6) = Mingrelian ds ma = Svanian da mi. 
The 2nd person is in Sumerian sa-- = Georgian “dab 
Sen = Mingrelian lea 8 = Lastian la si = Svacten 
lia si. As to the rd person, it is most interesting 
that Georgian and the other languages of the Georgian 
group have no special pronoun to desienate directly the 


érd person; in Sumerian it is the same. Both Somerian 
mas, 19]4, I 
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and Georgian borrow the pronoun for the 4rd person 
from demonstrative pronouns: Sumerian ai (rectus) and 
ma (obliquas) for persons, and bi and ha for Inanimate 


objects; Georgian ab, oan 8, igi, Mingrelian be, 


mn be enc, Géna, Lazian jd ham, Svanian 389. n> 
ada, ala, But in Georgian the root of the pronoun of the 
3rd person appears in the genitive, dative, and other 
cases, and this root being d m™ we can compare it with 
Sumerian demonstrative bi and ha, Indeed, we have in 
Georgian-als, 190 tw, igi = he, she, it, but in renitive 
d-oly m-i, dative d-sly Mm-a8, ebe.; in Mingrelian bos 
arabs ent, Pena = he, she, it, but in genitive Q . ‘da 
m-u-#, etc. In Lazian as independent personal pronoun 
drd person, the demonstrative ppd ham = this, is used, 
but the pronominal nominative is dun-d m-t-g, genitive 
dn- do m-u-#1, ete, It must he remembered. HIGreover, 
that in Lazian the demonstrative pronouns have the root 
of the personal pronoun 3rd person d m, and that is 
why they replace the personal pronoun 3rd person. In 
Svanian, it is true, this root J m dees not appear in 
oblique cases. Thus the oot of the 3rd personal 
pronoun is dm fd < ; m<v] in Georgian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian, and its likeness with Sumerian root 8rd 
person 4 is, T think, not illusory. As to the other 
_ Sumerian root of 3rd person n (nt, ma), we have its 
equivalents in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian. In 
Georgian the archaic subjective suffix of the verb in the 8rd 
person is 6 n: sfn-b ir-n = he is, it is, this 6 n, instend 


of 8, being a subjective Pronominal suffix attached 
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to the verb in Srd person singular ; ousa-b bads ‘abo 
jqau-n neba deni=fiat voluntas tua, ete. In Lavan 
6 7 is also suffixed to the verb 3rd person singular passive: 
b- gen = he is sitting; (rj fub-un = he 18 
heating himself, ete.; in Lazian also f- is r-en = he 15. 
In many other verbs we tind, indeed, this subjective suffix 
6 n for the 3rd person singular. On the other hand, we 
have «a Lazian relative pronoun bs nd = which, and 
another pronoun 6 dy nama = which, composed of na 
and mut, both roots n and m designating the 3rd person. 
Add to all this that in Sumerian the plural of ni 15 e-ne, 
This ni is the plural ending of nouns and verbs. The 
case is the same in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Laxian ; in 


Georgian bo ni and sb, 6 an, en, ete., form the plural 





of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs - 33-69 kab-ni 
= men, hmy- 4b Pi-en = we; on- Ns ‘Oqiti-en = you, 
sén-o-sb ar-i-aun = they are, b ge 6 ler-en = they 
write; ete. In Mingrelian we have yang" Gs evil- 
u-na = they kill, Lazian X20 yd-s6 farwm~an = they 
write, ete, Finally, a Mingrelian personal-demonstrative 
pronoun abs, mabs ina, @ina = he, this there, gb; 
orabs ena, Gena = he, this here, may contain Sumerian 
root 7. In Mingrelian abs, mabs ind, Gina and bos 
ongbs ena, Gena are employed as independent pronouns, 
while Sumerian mi oceurs in this sense very rarely. But 
at any rate the general likeness of the Sumerian root n 


to the Georgian G n is evident, though the sumilarity is 
not in all cases exact. 
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Thus the general likeness of Sumerian and Georgian ~ 
personal-demonstrative pronouns may be expressed by the 
following table :-— 


| 
PP ACRE LA eo 


Todependent. Safed, | Independent. | Suffined . 


ane, We, | 
let | 





J 


Sing. Do-#, ci, | St 
pera. 


plor, sene Ture! 


| ba. 6 @v-en 


plas, mew | adn 


| “dab it. St., Br. 
| [yer wi dew | 


| onda-9b Papeete | 


7 m (root of the 
ard pers. | 


F n (verb. auffix. 


subject), 
hn, be fa 





5 al, me i, me 


plur. ene, cnene | ene, wene alin-bo iat-wi 6 n (96, rs 


= 
a 
a 


ir, #7), 


hae | hene, bemene, abr, 








From the personal pronouns the possessives are formed 
in Georgian and related languages, and they are often 
suffixed to the nouns like Sumerian. Sumerian Faegpeel - 
mw = my king; Georgian dsds-f do Huoma-femi = my 
father (father + my), ete. Just as in Sumerian the nei 
is unchanged in oblique cases, the possessive onl y receiving 
the ease-endings: Georgian dods-fad-ol mama-fem-i3a = 
of my father; Lazian nom, bsbo-fi4ad-o nona-Agimna = 
my mother, ven, bsbs-fidad- "do nani-Bg imi-i = of my 
mother, ete, It is the same with the possessives of other 
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persons, But hada, fidodo fema, Ggimi, ete., are mnde- 
pendent possessive pronouns and not pronominal suffixes 
like Sumerian wett. 

Other Pronouns —Other Sumerian pronouns manifest 
lesa likeness to Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian 
pronouns. Nevertheless, we shall endeavour to compare 
some of them: (1) Sumerian demonstrative r > L (ert, 
uri) may correspond to Svanian Sgn son ala, al, 
a demonstrative pronoun used also as personal of the 
ard person, ala, al = this, he (ef. with Haldinn afus). 
(2) Sumerian and (from “d) = what ? compare to 
Georgian fos va? = what? (n>) (3) Sumerian in- 
definite interrogative for things me-e = what! compare 
to Mingrelian and Lazian ny me and dmas muy and 
to Svanian os anil, ad ti = what? (4) Sumerian 1, na = 
amelu (for persons) compare with Georgian Frond acena 
yomeli, the root of which is also r (= Sumerian i) +m. 
i.e. the root of the Srd person pronoun frond aga romeli 
= which (relative and interrogative for persons and things 
alike). To this Georgian romeli corresponds exactly 
the Mingrelian body namu=na+meu (Georgian r+™) 
= which? Lazian Boden name = which? and Svanian 
abt iar (also with the root r) = who? which? Sumerian 
nt-me = which one? evidently belongs here. And Sumerian 
na-nie=anyone, is interesting also as an indefinite pronoun 
since we have in Georgian the same ending 39 -me to 
form indetinite pronouns : nob-dq vin-me = anyone. 
Sumerian na-me (for things) = anything, corresponds 
exactly to Georgian fns-dq ra-me = anything, 
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IV. NuMEnas 

The numerals in Sumerian and Georgian seem to be in 
complete disaccord, but perhaps this is due to the fact 
that the etymology of Georgian numerals is in reneral 
very obseure, Yet we can compare three numerals of 
Sumerian and Georgian : (1) Sumerian af = | seems to 
me very like to the Georgian en-on0 er-fi, Mingrelinn 
bha-<chia ari, Lazian SA9-m0 er-@i, and Svanian goby 
es-gu = 1. Professor Marr compared Georgian mo 
erfy (*eati, *etfi) with Assyrian idlen. considering that 
iaten and Arabie as| may be of the same root But, 
as we know, to a=! corresponds, not isen. but edu in 
Assyrian, iden being « non-Semitie word. This wen 
may be borrowed by Assyriang from some non-Semitie 
nation related to Georgians. Now we think that the 
ending @i in Georgian qfnoa erty. does not belong to 
the root signifying I. We think rather that er, ar, ef 
signify 1 in Georgian, Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svanian. 
Our hypothesis is very prohable since we have in Lazian 
2M «r= 1 without the ending @i, and even « = 1. 
Moreover, in other Georgian numerals we have the HALLE 
ending @i, di: ben-one qu-si=5, U 1-00 seid = 7, 
m0 a-di = 10. Thus Georgian ar = Sumerian af =] 
Seems to me very probable, s — y being a phonetic 
phenomenon as often observed in Georgian as in Sumerian, 
Assyrian, and other languages. (2) If Sumerian adit < 
6 = ion + af (9 -+ 1) is true, in this case its COM PArISOn 
with Lazian do av = 6 (Georgian 4 la equet, Svanian 
ajbass wage) is naturally inpossible, but in-ad = iad = 
af = aia (1) ems to me doubtful. ( 3) Sumerian “—10 
can be compared more boldly with Lazian a-0(0) 


 wi-B(i) = 10, Mingrelian QO-Oo wi-fi = 10, Georgian 
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smo a-éi = 10, and Svanian ag- 9 > itd = 10. Note 
that in Sumerian we have a variant of wv which is @ = 
Georgian (mo) al@i. 

Another word which may have some relation with 
a Georgian word of the same meaning is Sumeriuin sar = 
totality. Georgian biagem sul, or rather Ly( eo) geno 
a(ryul-i, means also “ totality", * total", “ complete", but 
it is not employed to express any definite number. 
Compare also Svanian fm sur = very, totally, 
Then it is very interesting indeed that the Mingrelian 
word 4% fn- on yuer—di means “side” and “half” at 
the same time. The root of this azy-e0 quer-tli 18 
the same as Sumerian bar, this latter corresponding 
exactly to Georgian maen-con ger-di = flank, side, rib, 
3 sén-o0 écr-di = part, portion, and 4.9 én-con guer-li= 
side, rib, and Mingrelian aggen-cer quer-di. = side, half, 
being of the same etymology a4 ea ho-@0 der-di and 
moen-ceOn day-di = Sumerian bar, The difference is that 
in Georgian 4 fn-con qguer-di means “side”, “ rib”, 
“flank”, but never “ half”, while in Mingrelian it means 
“side” and “half” at the same time. And the Fact 
that Mingrelian expresses “half” by the word + \Pa-go0 
quer-di. = side, related to Sumerian bar, might perhaps 
lead us to think that the Sumerian bar expressed also 
the notion of the “half”, “portion”. But there is 10 
direct proof of that, and the Sumerian word for “ half”, 
mas, seems to be quite another word, as Langdon affirms 
also in his Sumerian Grammer, p. 36, 1, 1. 

‘As to the rest of the numerals, cardinals and ordinals, 
no likeness can be noticed in this respect between 
Sumerian and the Georgian group of languages. 
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VY. THe Vere 

Sufized Conjugation The most interesting feature in 
Sumerian and in the languages of the Georgian group 
is the verb. As far as I know, the Georvian verb has the 
most likeness in structure to the Basque verb and also 
to the verb of other languages related more or less 
to Basque. Now jt is precisely with this latter that 
A. H. Sayee, F. Lenormant, and others have compared 
the Sumerian verb, and Fr. Hommel, on the other hand. 
pointed ont that the systems of pretixes are very similar 
in Basque and Georgian. But nobody has ever tried to 
compare directly the Sumerian verb with the Georgian, 
We shall endeavour to do this, previously stating that. 
the Georgian verb has undergone different development 
during the centuries in many respects, and in many cases 
it is in complete disaecord with the Sumerian verb, 
Nevertheless we shall tind a striking similarity in the 
principles upon whieh the structure of Sumerian and 
Georgian verbs is based. 

The first principle of the conjugation of the verb in 
the languages of the Georgian group is the use of pretixes 
and suffixes of pronominal origin, subjective and objective, 
added to the themata of the verbs, Sumerian possessed 
both prefixed and suffixed conjugation, and in this general 
respect Sumerian conjugation is like Georgian. 

According to Langdon the suttixed conjugation which 
appears in the evolution of Sumerian exclusively in 
dependent phrases most have existed side by side with 
the prefixed conjugation from the beginning. ‘Traces of 
this suffixed conjugation we find - Sumerian Tiy-sig-2n = 
thou ragest, « ne-ag-a-mt — water I drink not, ete, 
Likewise we find traces of the suffixed conjugation in 
the languages of the Georgian group: Georgian singular 


. J 2 tere — he Writes, sfo-6 ar-n = he 18, plural 
b gr-96 ler-en = they write, str-o-5h (i t-ttm = they 
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are, ete.; Mingrelian wan’ mb-b xvilun-« = he kills; 


Lazian toh i -ly farwim-# = he writes, plural 430 : 


gvilu-na = they kill, EoFrnd-sb lurnm-an = they write. 
Those endings are the subjective pronominal suffixes 
in all these three languages, which show that in 
the 3rd singular and plural suffixes are preserved 
and thus the suffixed conjugation does exist partly in 
Georgian. Those Georgian suffixes fully correspond to 
Sumerian ni and ene: sig-na = he fixes, #ig-ene = they 
fix; Georgian sén-6 arn = he 18, sfna-sb orion = they 
are; but it must be noted that in the Georgian there 
is no separate suifixed conjugation and there is also 
no separate pretixed conjugation; they occur together. 


While the Ist person is apm v-fer = I write, ie. pre- 


fixed, the 3rd is suttixed DF of-b iey-a = he writes, and 
the 2nd is in the majority of verbs neither suffixed nor 
prefixed. I think it shows clearly that in the primitive 
Georgian both prefixes and suffixes were employed to 
form the persons of the verb, and now only traces, but 
quite evident, are preserved of all those suffixes and 
prefixes in the languages of the Georgian group. Thus, 
for instance, the prefix of the 2nd person, which has 
disappeared in other verbs, 1s preserved in bom q-ar = 
thou art, ete. But while subjective prefixes have dis- 
appeared, the same cannot be said of objective prefixes, as 
we shall see later. 

Sumerian ni, wat (and bi, ba), a8 signs of dependent 
phrases, marking the primitive suffixed conjugation 
and even attached to the pretixed conjugation, have 
a remarkable hkeness to Georgian fond vom, Lagian 
Gs ina, and especially Mingrelian 60 ni. First of all, 
2ren} rom, 6s na, and Go ni are all of pronominal origin 


+ 
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hike Sumerian na, ai: then they are necessary for the 
) a os: 
construction of dependent phrases, In Georgian Mod rom 
is employed as a conjunction — which, when, if, and there 
is in Georgian another temporal conjinection, Ans ra, of 
= a j & * 

the same OTIgInN ag mond rom, but these eon )inetions 
are employed quite independently and never as suilixes. 
In Lazian bs ni=when, which, if, a5, is also employed 
a8 an independent conjunction put after the verb, but 
Minorelian bo ni is suffixed to the verb and shows 
great likeness to Sumerian and Huldian constructions af 
independent. phrases of that kind. Sumerian 7 anag 
nin-gir-si haga art grer-su-(hei)-ta tumni mi-uh = 
one kid for Ningirsn which had heen brought from the 
haya of a woman of Girsu, is here - sige vi-subitue 
mi-ni-gar—ra-ni 4 babhiny im-da-jul = because of the 
brick which he made in the mould Shamash was made 
glad, ete. Mingrelian gouhe gbabl ag baey-b0 
gby6o%, BIagrbor by kody Agere seqedu-ni bgenike 
geglanéju = the man who (which) was on horseback fal] 
down from the horse. (In Georgian... & oe 

pee tOm, idda:.. .-= who was on horseback.) Lazian 
3erho aencoln gas baAro babs dnb bs oy 


vornt lasuri nena usgun ne =the man who knows well 


Georgian we have the BATE 
construction with rom. Note also Georgian temporal 


end rit: fas smo yon #6sbs ": bs siden , 
Indore OI Ibo, og, asteo-yeen, 
geerartnes vet Taviel hneger, Gna, qumougo, fenig vera 
i wher Tariel recognized it (the letter), he took it (from 
him), he started (Sh.R. 1315, 4). In Minerelian we often 
have two pronouns in dependent phrases—one independent 
relative and another suffixed to the verb - for-don darn 


the Lazian language, Tp 


T 


Z 
ti 


Plar 
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Yoabo, bs on das gl enda,g-bo qomomartit 
lignig, namuli cudes dipte-ni = 1 have received the 
book which I left at home. Here bsdnono naomud, = 
relative which, together with the suffixed mi, expresses 
the same idea. Mingrelian 2) must not agree In case, 
number, and person with the antecedent subject deseribed 
in the dependent phrase, being a simple suflixed com- 
junction. Herein it differs from the Sumerian 7, Ti. 

Prefixed Cony ngation.— W hether Sumerian verbal pre- 
fixes mu, Mi, me, Ma; NI, Ne, Wee; hi, ba are pronominal 
prefixes or not, they are in every ease demonstrative 
elements. and Langdon himself thus deseribes these 
elements mn. b. By F. Lenormant, P. Haupt, G. Bertin, 
F, Thureau-Dangin they ore considered as pronominal 
elements, and their hypothesis; I think, is quite probable. 
However, in Georgian, Lazian, ete, we have the 
pronominal prefixes, personal and demonstrative, which 
are indispensable for the conjugation of the verh, These 
pronominal elements denote the subject and direct and 
indirect objects of the verb in Georgian as in Sumerian. 
Therefore they are subjective and objective. They are 
as follows :— 


Sunsecrive PRerrxes 
(ipom1AN, Lavan, MInakEenian. SVANTAN. 


Q” 3/6 (3: 3) o/bip, p) id. , 
bs b d aa os bs, bo ga, gi 


a = oS (3) bs, n<do (idan, ichi 
1. * af (3 3) wh(pp) aid. bas qua 
2, bg — Wa 
. _ _— — bs qa 


= 


bas, bao gra, qt 
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OMECTIVE PreFrxgs 
CEO RWGLAN 


Inelefinite Case. (femetine, ative, 


4d mm. do rhe ds ma 
# 2. 0) uv a” ge of ga 
8. b(3)° resp, Oath) rosy. 4 “(<30) ua (<p) > (<39) a (<ha) 


ra (< 30) i (<he) reflect. 


1. d, Od m, gu do, Os WEE, (7 ds, joes 


a ou oe o* 
8. ly (3) resp. Os(h) reap. 3 Fy (<30) nu (<xz) 2 (3<9) a (<ha) 


9 (<30) i (cha) 


Laziay ann MIS GHELTAS 


Jnafe finite, (renting. Dative. 
Lauziaty. Mingrelian, 
‘1. ie ? da ny den., ds Pb, PepeL ds + ma 
zc "e tf “a” ie ‘oii a GO, (yal “> + ga 
a. — a" 30,4 oa 
| id nh da mia den, ds LG), We ds Wiad 


=* a ] a” gt at Apo. (ia ae git 


i, — — Las. 1 Ming, v1, bs Oo, na aa 
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Svaslak 


1. For the Logical Subject 


l1. eon 09 mo 00 rh. on 










2.90) aé “2 aad 36 umn 
4.909 ad sd rm ob an 

i tenes ca 0 80D.On 
: shan 


3207) ad be il 36 fm | 


| alsa with other variants. 


® For the Object 


|" 6s FFLEt sd crn, 
sr 
= 
ra 


z 2. aps da >9¢ ad 
|. bs ail sb cLiy | 


f Gs ni 8, 
ee 


Subject with Obyect 


also with other variants, 
ay 


1. bem qu-o = I him 
3. ben q-~o = thou i plur. id. 


a. ies q-0 = he him 


Ii will of course be noticed that these Georgian 
subjective and objective prefixes distinguish the person 
and number, contrary to Sumerian, but this distinction 
is very slight, But they distinguish also the cases— 
numely, the objective prefixes—and in this respect they 
agree with Sumerian, Langdon suggesting that the 
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vowels of Sumerian prefixes really denote the case- 
inflexions. In Georgian, Lazian, ete., indeed, we have 
O + and > « for genitive and dative cases (Tubal-Cainian 
oo dative) as the vowel characteristics of these cases, 

In Sumerian mu, mi, ne. bi, ¢ may indicate the subject 
and the object. In practice only bt and ni are regularly 
employed for the object. The oblique forms are ma, nu, 
ho. The order of pretixes is: subject + dative + accusative, 
Aceording to Thureau-Dangin mu = the pronoun repre- 
senting the subject: na, plural ne =the pronominal 
element representing the object in dative; mi-= the 
pronominal element representing thé object in accusative. 
Sumerian mu-dai = he + to build = he builds; mu-na-da 
= he + to him + to build = he builds for him; mu-ne+a = 
he + to them + to build = he builds for them: mtu-na- 
ni-dia = he + to him + it + to bnild = he builds it for 
him; mu-ne-ni-di = he + to them + it + to build = he 
builds it for therm - mu-ni-in-dh = he + it + to build = 
he builds it. 

The Georgian system of pretixation is the same, though 
not so completely preserved as in Sumerian_— 

1. mu-dit = subject + yerh— 


GEORGIAN 
1. ash v-ar= 1+ to be. 
2. besé q-ar = thou + ty be, 


a sfn-1y(6) ar-s(n) = [hel + to be + he, ete, 
1. af a v-ler = I + to write, 


9 | qm ter = |thoul + to write. 






5, = 7 ao-|s ter-s = the] + to write + he, ete, 


The majority of Georgian verbs have preserved the 
subjective prefix in the Ist Person singular and plural 


= 
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only. The ease 15 the same in Lazian and Mingrelian, 
But in Svanian we have— 
1. bas-Ao- qva-r-i = 1 + to be. 
4 4 : , 
9 bs-M-o gar = thou + to be. 
be b-m-0 ct = he + to be, ete. 


Here the subjective elements are preserved for all three 
aga (singular and plural). 

_ Let us now take the formula ma-an or mUu-T1-UM 3 
mu-ni-in-da = subject + accusative + verb— 


(GEORGIAN 
i. a-3-3emd3 »[cklav —I-+ him + to slay (+ to make), 
2. — ak h-kl-av= fthou)+him+to slay (+to make). 


; .—} acn-s3- -\; h-ki-av-s = [he] fies oe slay (+ to make) 


9, mu-na-dit = subject + dative + yerb— 


GEORGIAN 


ad Lo peter = 1+ for him + to write. 


z. mane yar ti-ter = [thou] + for him + to write. 


SS 


ls, — “" $48 geo-b u-ter-s = [he] + for him + to write + 
he, elo. 
ao) ym na-ter = 1+on him + to write = 
3 I aseribe him. 
?.— sf gm a-ier =(thou|-+ on him + to write. 


Dative. 


oe — of gfn-b a-ier-5 = [he] + on him + to write + 
he, ete. 


Then dof iF mi-ter-s = for me + to write + he 
(genitive mz), ds fr-b ma-ier-8= on me-+-to write-+ 
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he (dative ma), aep grb gi-ter-s = for thee + to 
write + he (genitive gi), \e-f ah-b gu-fer-s = on thee 
+ to write + he (dative get ), ete, 

It is the same in Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svanian, 

By such a combination of subjective and objective 
pretixes the Georgian verb expresses various relations 
between three persons singular and plural in the indefinite, 
genitive, and dative cases, 

+. Lastly comes the Sumerian mu-na-ni-da, muna: 
ne-di, = subject + dative + accusative: exactly the same 
is in Georgian, more often subject + accusative + dative, 
but also subject + dative + accusati ve, a5 in Sumerian. 
Indeed, if we consider the forms a7 > v-a-ter, 
ay ae ~tt—ter, ett., they iti net only I + on 
him + to write, or I+ on thee + to write, but also T+ 
16 + on him + to write, I + it + on theo + to write, ete., 
and thus it is possible to reeonstruet the primitive Georgian 
conjugution of the order: subject + accusative + dative— 


1. sf af t-a-ler = KY [3]- [3] s+ 9% v-{h)-[hla-ler. 
— sf 9m a-ier = [ 3|- [{]>-f 9m (Md-[hla-ter. 
— fal a-ler-s = [3] -(3] -f ofl fhl-{Ala-ter-s, 


I+ it-t on him + to write, Ithou} + it+on him + to write, 
[he] + it + on him + to write + he. Ofr— 


i. a-o-f7 4 v-a-ler = a [3 o- [3] om v-thja-[h|-er, 
ie sf of a-ter = [3 |>- [3] Sa [Aeher-[ Aal-perre, 
= a a-ter-g = [3 | = [3 Pahl Aele-|Al-tor-s. 


I+ on him + it + to write, (thou) + on him + it + to write, 
the] + on him + it + to writa + he. 
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Such must have been certainly the primitive Georgian 
conjugation. The prefix-system must have been highly 
developed, and probably the primitive Georgian verb was 
far more complicated than the Sumerian verb itself, as we 
ean see from its restored forms, which are quite regular, 
and the ruins of it we see in old Georgian as well as in 
modern Georgian. 

Sumerian ma and ba may indicate the subject, but in 
the oblique case they represent the subject acted upon by 
an instrument, or as acting for itself in its own interest. 
ima and ba may thus express the passive and middle voices. 
Sumerian (ja-ma-abbi = may it be spoken ; ha-deb = she 
ie thrown; whkn ba-ger-yor kolam(e) ba-gub-qub = the 
people are created by it, the land is established by ib ( but 
lugal-e urbilluma~ki) mupil-o = (year when) the king 
destroyed Urbillum); wil-be patesi-ge balam-mo-We zig-gu 
ba-wi-gar = then the pater: in his land took taxes for 
himself; mam-11 ma-ni-kud-lu = whose oath he lias 
sworn for himself (but mam mm u-na-keue-da = an oath he 
has sworn for him). In Georgian we have just the same 
principle to express the passive and middle voices (a8 
regards the employment of prefixes; otherwise Georgian 
has also other means to express the passive and middle 


voices): FIT" p-i-kl-v-i = Tam in the state of 


being killed, a-ordi3-93°0 y-i-q@-ev-i = 1 am in thie 
state of being destroyed, ruined, ete., 5 aa “Sear u-1-kKL-ay 
= Tam killing for myself, a-an(3-23-b i-pid-av-8 = he 
swears for himself, but m-a30(3-23-U u-id-a0v-s = he 
swears to him, ete. Both these Georgian aaah aa i 
e-i-Kl-y-4 and A aan a v-i-kl-av have reflective 
meaning, but the first forms the passive and the second 
the middle voice, as in Sumerian. 
gnas. 1014. 2 
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Very characteristic indeed are some typically Georgian 
combinations in Sumerian, when the oblique ma is 
employed in the dative case : Tig mas gig-ge meagan 
na-mt = that which midnight brought tome! nam-nun- 
ni say mc-ab-sum-sum — grandeur hath one given unto 
me. Here the subject seems to he omitted, as Langdon 
‘aye. And in Georgian, ton, ds-f fol mut-ter-s, 
ds-bo- go-l ma-nit-eb-s—to me + to ascribe + he, to 
me - to rive + he—are usual expressions, and here, too, 
d> ma indicates the dative, the subject being omitted ag 
prefix, but suffixed instead of being prefixed. 

As to the local foree of the elements ¢, m,n, b, it is 
necessary to notice that the Georgian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian verbal prepositions with the root m lave 
just the same function, though they have nothing 
to do with the verhal prefixes disewssed above. They 
always precede the verbal prefixes, as do all other 
verbul prepositions, Nor do we know if they are of | 
pronominal origin or not. But their local force ix ~ 
interesting, since the same Sumerian root m is Georgian 
4 m, and since they denote fhe direction of the action. 
Georgian den. mo, indeed, denotes the direction of the 
action from “ there " to here a ics mt the direction from 


“here” to “thera”. and compound daden. = do + dor. 
mimo = mi + mo the continual movement between two 
points. Lazian den. m0 and d. me and Mingrelian dey 
mu and dq me are the equivalents of Georgian de. mo 
and do mt. For the expression of the action of the 
subject remaining at the place the Geo 
nO preposition, or the preposition 5 

the action is directed from a fixed 
Sumerian ¢-ne-hel 


rrian verb employs 
7 J a9, @=up, when 
place up to above. 
= he weighed out to him (here the 
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subject is dwelling at 4 fixed place); Georgian 
soem fobs aj-u-ton-a or nf enb-> a-t-ton- 
= he weighed out to him. Here the prefix denoting the 
subject is omitted, but the preposition 5, 9 a, a denotes 
te action at the place. But Sumerian mu-na-bel = he 
brought to him, where mi is the subject placed outside 
and acting towards the person who is in the centre, may 
be rendered in Georgian : den. $y yen. mo-it-tko = he 
brought to him (from outside), Here the preposition whe 
denotes the action from the exterior to the centre, the 
subject being omitted as usual (but the Ist person 18: 
dew-2 . 4 4 mo-v-u-Lee = 1 + to him + weighed out 
(or brought) with the preposition mo= from the exterior). 
Sumerian ba-twm = he has taken away (for himself) 
=do-o-cnm- mi-ijo = he has received, he has taken 
away, mi being the preposition denoting the action from 
«ere to “there”, and © i the prefix, reflective, for the 
4rd person genitive. Also Georgian do-ane> mi-vida 
= he came (from here there), den nes mo-wida = he 
came (from there here) are the incst usual expressions, 8 
Sumerian be-tum = he has taken away (from here to 


there, or for himself). Note also Georgian ey do-den-- 
ABR JOSrE zoeer-d3bo ‘bags by mons fet a 
mo-itaeboda kidobani seda fealOa ="32=7% man 77M 
pyar (Gen, vii, 15), the Hebrew son denoting here 
the Georgian da-den-a89(3eo>9 mi-mo-itabebodu = 
literally “was going from there here and from here 
there “'.—It is the same in Mingrelian and Lazian. 


The infixes ra, in, da, ta—In Georgian also we have 
the verbal prepositions, the elements of which, @, d, and 4, 
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‘respond to the postpositions and case-endings discussed 
above, As to the Sumerian ra of the 2nd person dative, 
it corresponds to Georgian dative case-ending Us a, but 
when it is necessary to express the motion toward a person 
da of the directive is employed. As verhal infix, to the 
Sumerian ra corresponds in Georgian the pronominal 
objective prefix in indefinite, dative, or fenitive case; 
Sumerian et e-ninni-na daha za-rn ma-ra-~in-diig = 
he speaks to thee for building the house of his Eninntu. 
Here cu-ra = to thee, corresponds exactly to Georgian 

| | he Aen t= to thee, Tnbe then, mri mtr ag = 
Georgian a~3}eb 9% qe-ubneba = to thee he speaks, 
Sumerian mu-du-ru .. , Fuca moa-ra-ni-in-de = he has 
fittingly placed into thy hand a sceptre, can correspond 
in Georgian only to a construction with the same pro- 
nominal objective pretix in indetinite, dative, or genitive 
ease: den s-bots no-ga-nifa =he has given (to) thee, 
ete.; Sumerian ma-w-ii-- — I will build for thee = 
Georgian aig o- doboe ag-qi-teneb =id., ete. Likewise 
Sumerian nm accusative ean be expressed in Georgian 
with the objective prefix in indefinite ease 2nd person ; 
avi Saari g-klav = [T] + thee + am killing, which corre- 
sponds to the Sumerian construction ge-ri-pad = verily 
I will curse thee, ete, As to the elements # and d, @, 
they are always pretixed in Georgian and are placed at 
the beginning of the word, preceding even the pronominal 
prefix; they are never infixed. as in Sumerian, Sumerian 
infix 4 = Georgian preposition 09 se, but this latter has 
Preserved only the sense of « inside". “through”, # up 
to” (Lazinn ds #¢, Mingrelian ( 4) ) (ese, dads mide = 


mt + = direction of the action 





from " here” to # there “+ 


“inside “). Sumerian Crageal-cin-aree (?) “Oinar u-~mu-ad 
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ansu-dun-iy u-ti-lal=for thy lord prepare a wagon and 
attach a mule thereto; Georgian BS, obals acagrr- 0 
gbybo do-300 hatowia etl-si Ggeni ie-ccbi attach a horse 
to the wavon of the lord. Georgian 39/30 by cr - de 
‘dg-n0gs kaéi sagl-ai s-vida = the man entered (into) 
the house ; 36" ba bae H A Wee kai qezed se- 
mda =the man has climbed up the tree, ete. The 
Georgian verbal preposition da has preserved mostly the 
locative sense, and it corresponds rather to the Sumerian 
locative da, ta than to da of accompaniment. It means 
in Georgian “down”, “on": Georgian os | | 2 da 
qéeva. = to run (down), to pour (upon the earth); 

s- dads da-kuba — to descend (from the mountain 
down ; but also to let fall (anything wpon the earth); 
eo-foh abs fu-rfena = to remam (on the spot), ete. ; 
Sumerian git-kd-ne-to be-ta-dwren = within the lintel 
he caused to repose ; Georgian ao dasb-se go-sbanbs 
vitken-wd da-cevenc = in gitkana he placed (him); 
docens-3@ @o-b-(aen.as qilug-ad da-s-fona = in the 
city he left him, ete. (Lazian preposition Sis ir tla, 
Mingrelian fore do, have the same functions). I should 
like to mention here also «a Georgian preposition ‘dons 
sf4 = down, from above down, which seems to be a 
compound preposition, ‘dq + @o(ors) fe-+da(@a); and 
really it indicates the notion of the movement directed 
from anything placed above to anything placed below, 
In this respect Sumerian double intixes are not without 
analogy in Georgian, though to Sumerian double . . . ra- 
fe... corresponds Georgian Cs: ( ‘) 0) + + det-y(e,4) = 
preposition + the objective verbal pretix of the Ind person 
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gq and not s@4 = two prepositions # + da: Georgian 
“dons- Mos Mu-vida = he came down, ete, These are 
the prepositions which may correspond to Sumerian 
infixes ra, 4, da, ta in the sense explained above. But 
Georgian, Lazian, ete., have a great number of other 
prepositions which express all other meanings of Sumerian 
i, da, ta, which are lost now by Georgian ‘Oe fe and Ge 
da, and also various shades of the meaning of the 
verb. We shall not enumerate these Georgian simple and 
compound verbal prepositions, since they are not of the 
fame origin as Sumerian #i, da, ta, Yet I should 
inéntion one more Georgian preposition which seems to 
be composed of three simple prepositions: “donsden- = 

H _ cer + den Sfoma = se + da + mo = from above + 
down + in our direction; really Georgian ‘donsdes-aogs 
ifjume-vide means “he eame from +down-+to us * (From 
& tree or from a city, ete.). 

Compound Verbs.—The compound verbs in Sumerian 
are derived from the combination of the worda for “eye” 
(apt), “ head” (sag), “mouth” (ke, qu), “arm” (a), ete,, 
with a verb of action: igi-qar = to see, ie. to use the 
byes; Su-fug = to grasp, i.e. to open the hand, ete. We 
have exactly the same compound verbs in Georgian, 
especially derived from the an: of the word for 
“hand ", ete., with a verb of action: be Rn“Herae get 
copa = to act (hand + to make), | je © gel-gda = 


to use (hand + to place’, gPddae-yer-ca5 jajad-eoda = 
to raise the prayer (incantation, or simply speech + to 
make), ete. In Georginn alao the prefixes are placed 
between the verb and internal object. Sumerian galu-tu-ra 
igi-iin-ma-an-sig = he cast (his) eye upon the sick man = 
he beheld the sick man. Here igi is an internal object 
and galu-tu-ra an external object. The verbal prefix an 
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reproduces igi (the direct object), ma the external indirect 
object, and im the subject. In Georgian not all those 
elements are reproduced by the prefixes, since many of 
them have already disappeared in the Georgian pretixed 
conjugation in general, but some of them are reproduced : 
Georgian bagen-3-}-y99 gel-v-h-kav = I acted; v = the 
subject, i = the direct object (reproducing either internet 


or external object); aq 1 ger-ag-pougoal ver gel- 
ge-ligelis = thou hast no power (= not+to thee + 
hand + to reach); here only the logical subject is 
reproduced by the objective prefix Q gq. Examples of 
the compound verbs of the second class (Langdon), 
when the compound verb acquires the power of acting 
directly upon the external object, occur in Georgian also 
very frequently. Indeed, such an exact distinction hetween 
the compound verbs of the first and second classes cannot be 
established in Georgian as in Sumerian. In the Georgian 
4 ger-F-yora-b gel-h-cod-3, i may represent the 
direct internal object and some direct external object 
as well—rather this latter. The Sumerian /ujal-e 
igt-ne-ne-in-gar-Tt-e-ma = they beheld the king, 
may correspond to the Georgian armel bds-3-3-45 
boys aya gqulisgma-v-h-xav siteva igi =1 under- 
stood that word = the voice of the heart + I + it + to 
make + that word; A here represents the external object, 
“that word.” 

The verb ime = to be—The verb me=to be, the 
easential elament of which, m, appears in the emphatie 
particle dm according to Langdon, may be compared 
with a Georgian decayed verb re | y d / 3 b/w, m/¢. This 
is no longer employed in Georgian as an independent 
verb, Its meaning is “to make”, not exactly “to be”, 
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but it is highly probable that in primitive Georgian it 
had also the meaning of “to be”, as we shall see Inter on. 
There are in Georgian no forms derived from the root 
m, 6, v, d like Sumerian lu-gdal-i1 a Su-mw im-me a gir- 
mu tm-me = this man is the son of my hand, son of my 
foot is he, The element a, a, » am, 6, v, & plays in 
Georgian and Lazian (also Mingrelian) the part of 
auxiliary verb in the conjugation. It is suffixed to the 
verbal thema, first of all to the forms of the present, 
imperfect, ete.: Georgian g-o-bib-sd v-o-sg-am = 1 pour 
ont, Lam pouring out; Lazian o-< ofo-nd b-far-um = 
[ write, I am writing, ete.; Georgian es eas u-kl-ae 
=] kill, I am killing, but also Araceae vi-kl-vi = 
passive, | am in a state of being killed : 3 m-90 
va-kei-+-b = 1 make, I am making, but also passive 
4-3.907-@-450 v-ked-d-ebi = I am in the state of being 
mince, This passive significance of the element 6, v 
shows clearly that it must have had primitively also the 
meaning “to be". Then note Georgian infinitives or 
verbal nouns: oe l-ve = to kill, the killing ; Wyb-ds 
sg-ma. = to pour out, the pouring ont ; 390-908 keO-elwe 
=to make, the making. Lazian onfnco-dann ord-adiu 
= to let grow, the growing ; odat-sdm odir-amn = 
to see, the seeing; Mingrelian dokn-s3 dir-adu = to 
se8, the seeing ; ann: j2 <vil-ua = to kill, the killing 
(here m,f@>), I think, besides, that this remarkable 
verbal root is preserved in Georgian also in the following 
forms: (a) In the abstract nouns with the suflix ob 
oba; 39(3-er-85 kué-obe, Lazian aerh-oads kod-oba = 
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the manliness (= to be a man !), ete, (b) In the nouns of 
Purpose - Us-3gn-sg-0 at-kl-av-i = that which 15 to be 
killed. ete. (c) Im the nouns derived from the participle 
active and passive ; d-aemn-s -a m-kl-av-i = he who is 
killing, bo-a¢m-da-0 na-kl-av-i = what has been, killed ; 
ete, A grent number of such and other nouns with the 
element m, 6, ¢, u, v occur in Georgian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian, and therefore we shall not enumerate them. 
Sumerian formed with the sid of the verb me the 
participial conjugation diig-im-me = dig-dm = he speaks, 
this participial conjugation being particularly frequent in 
dependent clauses. In Georgian we hove analogous 
eonstructions, and I think that this dtig-im-me = dug-am 
and the Sumerian construction with emphatic dm employed 
after finite verbs may correspond to the Georgian verbal 
construction with am, a, eb, ete, eufiixed to the verbal 
thera: Sumerian ib-gar-ra-dim = he has male; Georgian 
a-s-Lb-sd y-a-ag-7m = [ am pouring out; Lazian 
3-A9Fo~nd L-tir-um = 1 am writing, ete. Tt is also 
very interesting that Georgian, Lazian, and Mingrelian 
possess another verb, sf ar = to be, which is a necessary 
‘netrument for the formation of various verbal forms. 
' ‘ ee os ‘ : 
And the abbreviated sm-ly ar-# = it is = 9 a has just the 
same funetion as Sumerian dn, im, wm directly attached 
ton noun: Sumerian ki-#u-bi-im = it is a lamentation ; 
Georgian anmo no-> firilia = id. Sumerian IJ-de- 
must a-ba-din bar-mu-se a-ba-im = before me who is? 
behind me who is ? = Georgian Radls fob nabs-s fems 
lin vine-a, fadl mash gobs-> Gema ukan vina-a = id. 
Moods, (1) Imperative.—It would seem that the 
Sumerian imperative differed completely from the Georgian 
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imperative. Still, we can perceive some analogies: firstly, 
that Georgian can also express on some occasions the pure 
imperative of direct command by the simple verbal root. 
Sumerian ¢-ninni an-ti-da mi-« “ ningirsu zag-aal = 
Eninnu, built in heaven and earth, O Ningirsu, glorify! 
Georgian 2 tl = slay! Then the Georgian imperative 
proceeds also with prefixes, though in the Sumerian post- 
fixed imperative the verbal root comes tirat and the particles 
follow after. a thing which never happens in Georgian. 
Sumerian ger-mu-wn-ru-ab = return him unto (his god). 
Georgian den-3- . mo-h-hal = slay him! Here the 
pretix precedes the verbal root. 

(2) Optative of wish and intention, conditional and 
future emphatic with gen, ge, ete—In Georgian, Min- 
grelian, and Lazian the optatives, conditionals, and futures 
are formed in quite another way, having special verbal 
forms for these moods and tenses: but in one ease the 
particle gen, ge, used in Sumerian for the future emphatic, 
conditional, and optative, may be compared with Min- 
grelian and Lazian emphatic article qm go. This particle 
is always prefixed to all pronominal pretixes in the verb, 
like Sumerian gen, gé. It communicates more force io 
the moment in which the action is performed, and is used 
particularly in the aorist, but also in other tenses, The 
phenomenon of the vowel harmony which ACCOMPANIES 
the use of gen, ge in Sumerian is also to be observed in 
Mingrelian and Lazian, In veneral, as far as Sumerian 
jen, qe has emphatic force, it corresponds to Mingrelian 
and Lazian go-go. Sumerian ¢-c-ni... qu-mn-nea-d i. = 
his temple verily I have built for him: é¢mo-da-du 
ii-bi ga-ra-ah-sty = to build my temple verily a sign — 
T will give thee. Mingrelian oo—3-er-Fngon qo-v-ordi = 


Tnstl to be, 4o-3-yore9(6a) gi-v-eide(ni) = (if) I was 
(subjunctive past); here qi is used instead of qo. 
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berause of the i of v-eide(ni), Note also the use of go in 
the following Mingrelian forms: doo-con-n-agarn 4(° ) 
qo-di-v-dire(ni) = if I lay down ; deo-do-cng goers 
qo-ma-gvenudas = if I shall have ; der-do-canqb-n qo- 
ma-jvenn = (verily) I will have; ete. Here all those 
Mingrelian forms can be used without qo, and they will 
preserve their senses of the conditional, future, and optative, 
but the use of go is usual in those moods and tenses, as, 
for instanee, in the simple future we have dsc" 
ma-jvent. = 1 will have, and in the future emphatic 
fen-do-conaboy go-ma-jvenu = verily I will have. The 
partiele go in Lazian has exactly the same funetion. In 
Georgian the particle a0 ki corresponds to Lazian and 
Mingrelan eo go, but it is always used independently 
and has the sense of “certainly”, “verily”. Georgian 
30 b save ii aval = certainly (verily) I will go, The 
variant of this ki must be, as far as I know, the particle 
439 que, dial. d He employed very often in the 
Georgian provinces of Imerefi (qe) and Rats (qve). To the 
Sumerian mu-ni ¢ dingir-ra-na-ta dub-ta ge-im-ta-gar = 
may his name from the house of his god, from the tablet 
be removed, and na-an-na-tur-tur dé-en-im-mi-diig-9 
la-bi mu-un-kur-e = if 1 say, 1 will not enter into it, its 
beanty eonsumes me (je optative and dé(ye) conditional), 
may correspond in Mingrelian and Lazian the con- 
structions with and without den qo im the optative and 
conditional. The etymology of these particles er qo and 
a ki (also ge, que) is not clear. It is very tempting 
‘ndeed to attribute to them the primitive sense of 
“plurality” like Sumerian gen (FE) = to be abundant, 
since we have in Georgian ko qi, Which denotes the 
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multitude of a people, and therefore also serves as 
ethnicon : aot be kol-gi = a Colchian, dq b-be 
mes-gi =a Meschian, ete, this b q being also the plural 


ending of the 8rd person in the Svanian verb and - ie. 


7 


but I do not think that en-. Am 439) q go, ki, que, ge 


geet and 4: © gwd Svanian and Abchasian plural particles 


have anything to do with bo, k. ’ Zs 3 qi, @, greet, 
quxt. Besides, that the Sumerian verbal prefix ge is 
derived from the verb gen =to be abundant, seems to 
me a little doubtful, 

(3) Independent Conditional. — Like Sumerian, in 
Georgian also the conjunction oneal odes has a con- 
ditional sense, though it is usually employed for the 
temporal clauses, This Georgian : L odea is the 
same word, we think, as the Sumerian udda, welts = if, 
and the temporal wd = when. Indeed, Georgian moals 
odes = when, if, the root being evidently expo = eal. 
Sumerian ud-da mu-Hi-wom . . . felema i-ne-dig = 
if he buy (mn mule) let him any to him “ pay me"; wed-dda. 
enim-be Ft-ni-bal-c ““Sukgal Genlilla ._ - ge-sus = if 
he revokes his oath may the great net of Enlil . . 
overwhelm him. In Georgian Dito ql denancoals odes 
movides means “when he will come”, “when he comes ‘js 
but also “if he comes”, ete. But to express this same 
conditional Georgian employs another particle, ie Hee. 
with conditional and indicative. Georvian ory bisab 
aa30 Gu gesteqa bid; = if he has broken the oath, and 


~ 0 arbaghegl a3 Ls Ou gastegdes idea = in 


the ease that he brenks the oath, ete. ‘To the sense of 
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Sumerian fil (+«) or fal (1) conditional corresponds also 
this same Georgian ovm @x. But this latter is very 
obscure in its etymology. It is very tempting to consider 
it as a word related to ¢ -4b oles, since the cuneiform 
sign for we (#7) has also another phonetic equivalent, fi, 
which corresponds exactly to the Georgian Gu, but 
nothing for certain can be said about them, since the 
Sumerian tt: has never been found in the cuneiform texts 
instead of wel. 

Tenses.—In the formation of the tenses also only one 
analogy can be noticed in Sumerian and Georgian, That 
is the plural ending of the Ard person ¢-ne, ne for the 
present and the future, and e4 for the past, im Sumerian, and 
the ending with the consonant 6 ™ in the present, future, 
ete, and qU es especially in the aorist, in Georgian, 
Sumerian nam-Sig-ga inu-tor—-i-2s—0 Su nena tba 
e-ne=the destiny which they have decreed may they not 
change; sib wdu-sig-ka-ge-ne ... azag bi-ger-re-é = 
the shepherds of the wool-bearing sheep -. . returned 
money, ete, Georgian - “age -9b h-Haw-en = they 
slay, 4-3endn-0-96 h-klav-d-en = they were slaying, 
but den-}-30-gb mo-h-kl+s = they slew ¢ Lf 9%-96 
a-ler-en = they write, e>-b- gfn-ab da-s-ler-en = 
they will write, L-f gf-e-96 s-ler-d-en = they were 
writing, but go-b-f ah-gl da-s-fer+# = they wrote. 


Mingrelian 43° -bs cvilu-na = they alay, Gorin 


ygacen-bs do-cotlu-na=they will slay, but 1 - 
Na iF xiilun-d-es = they were slaying, Ger-yange-als 
do-kvil-ea = they slew. Lazian ten- d-sb fitr- h-hh 
= they write, Foens6q-6 ¢arwme-n = thay will, weibe 
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but Sorrnd-c6-gs tarum-t-ca = they were writing, 
Foe-gb (ar-ex =they wrote, Now, as to the etyinology 
of those Georgian endings 46 en and qb ea, we know 
ilready that 9p: 36 én, an are the subjective suffixes of the 
Sed person, of pronominal origin, As to qb ea, I think 
that it is also of pronominal origin in the languages oF 
the Georgian group, though for the Lazian ql 8 
Professor N. Marr considers it as a decayed verb with 
the root ly » = to be (LG. § 70, 6), and for the Georgian 
gl és he considers this same iF ee as the subjective 
pronominal suffix of the 3rd person (OT, tab. ix}, ‘'What- 
ever its origin may he, its correspondence with the 
Sumerian #f is striking, and therefore we have compared 
the Georgian lee and the Sumerian ef Besides, the 
orig of this latter is also Wholly obseure. 

Negative Particles —( l) nu, To this Sumerian We 
correspond the Georgian 7) “iu, Mingrelian bey ait, 
Lavian den me, and Svanian bend, bend nom, TRL. 
Georgian, Lazian, and Mingrelian have also another 
negative particle ; Georgian SANs ard, % a ver, Mingrelian 

. . a | . 
asmn tar, Lazian pm: ht er", wet, empluntic nfonn, 
gone: Pom raréi, vat, vedo. The Georgian ss crn 
is emploved with the indicative and subjunctive, and the 
imperatives can be formed in their negative forms Al sep 
with the nevative says ara + subjunctive, and with 6 i 
nit + indicative and subjunctive. Sumerian di-kuda-na 
ft—tu-bal-e = one does not change his decision : SeLep-spee~ ae 
ni-mu-su=1ts meaning T know not. Sumerian negatives 
1d, nam, employed only with reference to the future - 
igi-na-Hi-hayri = may he not look upon it; gaton-bi-te 
wan-ma-ra-e = wnto the queen let none ascend. Georgian 
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by coon nw Aklaw = slay (him) not, but also Ss 
den-g3ems ar mohkla = id., 96nd ayer L ara icoa = let 
it not be, may it not be. Mingrelian aye dacowy nor 
miu = 1 have not, but by dogo nu muyu = let me 
not have ; Georgian by dsdals nu maqvs =id.(indieative), 
and by dderbrogls nu mgondes = may I not have. 
Also Georgian aa dcen-boaces ar mgonoda = if T had 
not = Mingrelian bn dagrmneae ni mijudko, ete. 
Lazian anén dtohomd ear Itearrum = I write not, but 
den Foeash mo taran = let them not write, den 
mn mo gaska@ =do not dig. Svanian bend bok 


oa? Saom gif alas =do not do that, ete. (JRAS. 


1911, O. Wardrop’s “ English-Svanetian Vocabulary”, 
p. GIT.) 

(2) bara. This bere is a very interesting Sumeritn 
word to which the Georgian negative 5M ara, ag Tey, 
Mingrelian and Lazian * sm var correspond, The Sumerian 
hora is derived from the noun ber = side, outside, nnd 
thus bare acquired the meaning of the adverb “ beside ”, 
“on the outside”, also of the prepositions “ beside”, 
“without”, “in lack of". From those meanings arase 
the negative optative particle bere. We think that the 
etymology of Georgian sms, ‘ aa wre, ver and Mingrelian— 

9 : | : | 
Lazian 25M ver is the same as for Sumerian bare 
derived from bar — side, Indeed, as we have already 
mentioned, the word for “side” and “flank” and “rib” is m 
Georgian a af 0 der-di, Mingrelian (and also Georgian) 

Lm P-ge0 quver-di. These Georgian g¢er and yver may 


ne the sume root as Sumerian bar, We think they are 
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really all the same words, as we shall see more clearly in the 
Sumerian—Georgian Vocabulary. And, just like Sumerian, 
Georgian and Lazian—Mingrelian derived from this noun 
the negative sd arn = not, Mingrelion—Lazian — >” 
var = id., Georgian 3g ver = 1d. (and perhaps also (1) 
the adverb ast gier-ed = outside, (2) the preposition 
| sfn-o3 qar—dia = beside, (3) the noun apm o kar-a = 


the door, ete. (see pp. 810-11 above), and also different 
other nouns, adjectives, ete. Perhaps the Georgian, 
Mingrelian, Lazinn, and Svyanian negative prefix “ u“ 


(Svunian also neo ur) is also of the same origin: 
aa u-kago = without man, m- Ober. a 


without beauty, ugly, ete. Georgian 363 ara has also 
the same negative optative force as Sumerian bare: 
Sumerian gir-ne-ne gir-a-ni-lu be-va-a-teq-qa-e~ne = their 
feet to his feet let them not bring nigh; ki-sur-ra .. . 
ba-ra-mu-ful-e = the boundary let him not cross over ; 


Georgian dq asin pa pndafronn ‘abo © sf> 


me vor wdale imerti seni da ara ikenen (subjunctive 
expressing the negative optative) senda jjmerfni wubgoni 
Geman goare’e =the first commandment of Moses, The 
Georgian aye wey has the sense of “not heing able” ; 


Sm army? ar eujeb =I do not take, but age Rom ge 


ver vigeh = I cannot take. 


VI. Coxsuncrions 
Georgian conjunctions are certainly more numerous 
than Sumerian conjunctions, and their usage is also 
different in the great majority of cases, but still even 
in this domain we can inake the following remarks :— 
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1. In Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian the most 
frequently and commonly employed eopula ts Georgian 
@S dt and Mingrelian-Lazian ean do, placed always 
between two nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc. And this @> du 
(Mingrelian-Lazian @en- do) corresponds exactly to the 
Sumerian da, though this latter is suffixed, as sd-far 
an-ki-die me-en = judge of heaven and earth thon art; 
nt ca-gin-we guakin rud-c azay-iné-a-bi-data, = with 
lapis lazuli, glowing gold and with silver, ete. Georgian 
303° © come kubi da qali = man and woman - 
Mingrelian zeoho ne ca-bntna koi do osuri = id., 
ete. The Sumerian postfix da possessing the inherent 
foree of associntion is employed with the ordinary 
Sumerian conjunction bi and also alone to indicate 
co-ordination, That is this da which may correspond 
to the Georgian copula @s da. 

2. wad. The Sumerinn wd, wdda correspond to the 
Georgian 3 als od-eg = when, as we have already 
mentioned above. The root of the Georgian odes is 
o> ud, Odes seems to be the adverbial form = od-¢ = 
at the time, used afterwards as conjunction, Sumerian 
ud Genlil ... neam-lugel balam-ma e-no-aum-ma-o = 
when Enlil gave him the sovereignty of the land, 
Georgian enegl dorbangeg Leja quo Daboons 
odes mogvide aidevidu denifa = when Thou comest in 
Thy glory. 

The second part of the Sumerian compound con- 
junction en-udda corresponds to the Georgian root jer 
vid, which is of the same origin as the verbal root WES 


vid = to go, no doubt connected with Georgian ooo( qb) 
od(es) and Sumerian ud. Therefore we have Georgian 
amas. 1914, “ 


_ ie. 
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a0@-f4 vid-re = Sumerian en-udda = as long as 
(Georgian also “ until", “up to”, and the comparative 
“than "); Sumerian en-e wd-da oal-til-la nam-mag-2u 
je-tb-bt = as long as he lives may he speak of thy great- 


Ness ; ih ae es ( = anc-t9 ) Ber Gbengr. 
ado” by aR hie Sg Lagagzaasenoce wire 


(= wvid-re) Gogalver, gexodt satirlad da sathivarad 

(Sh.R. 1264, 4) = as long as I live it is sufficient that 

thon weepest for me and sufferest because of me, 
Sumerian enna-enue correspond to the Georgian 


36 an-0TN, bys 1 anu-inu = either, or. But in 
Georgian sh cy, aby anw are always employed inde- 


pendently: Sumerian lil-ud-tar-en-na kal-lil-la-en-na 
bi-el-ld-en-ne = either the demon (il-ud-fter or the kal- 
(ill@ or the maid (of the wind); Georgian obey dendi3qls 
asbaninb sds, oben dof dq lisdsfrn arm moméen 
gankurneba, anew mile me samuri (Sh.R. 15, 4) = let 
(her) give me either the healing (of my sickness) or the 
earth to be buried. 
VIL ApvEnss 

The ordinary qualifying adverb is formed in Sumerian 
by means of the suffix 4% attached to the adjective : 
Sumerian dingir li-gdl-lu dumu-a-ni-sii fu-bar-zid-cid- 
dé tur-¢e-e4 fa-ra-da-geh = the god of the man for his son 
to secomplish faithfully the absolution humbly stands 
before thee. In Georgian such adverbs ore formed also 
by suflixing Ss ad to the adjective : aoe “oO korg, = 
good, aS kavg-ad = well. But in Mingrelian and 
Lazian we have exactly the same formation of qualifying 
adverbs. “ Without the consonantal element the Tubal- 
Cainian character of the dative serves for the formation 
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of the adverbs,” says Professor Marr (LG. § 15, 5). 
And this consonantal character is just iH &, the vowel 
character being mo. Thus od of must have been 
the ending of the primitive Tubal-Cainian adverbs. 
But the modern Lazes say fIAK-cn- did-o, without 
‘Ok= very, greatly, the adjective being PAE-H did = 
oreat. We have the same in Mingrelian : ¥ apn-0 dyir-2 
= good, 98 om-on- dgir-o = well. Mingrelian has also 
another form of adverbs with the ending sl; as: Udasd-s 
eqvam-a = heantitul, Lfasd-ob age = beautifully ; 
dogn-sls mel-as = quickly, ete. We may mention also 
the ablative case-ending m Svanian ‘J 7"). na Hi, ws = 
with, as far as the ablative has an adverbial meaning. 

Among the simple adverbs we may mention only an 
interrogative adverb, Sumerian me = where? when? 
which may correspond to oda ime = where? in Svanian. 
But tirst of all the above-mentioned likeness of Sumerian 
#2 and Lavian ond os, Mingrelian sb aa, is striking. 
This is more important, because of the regularity of the 
use of the 4,s element in formation of adverbs, than the 
likeness of Sumerian me and Svanian ime, which may be 
also fortuitous, 

Thus, in all parts of speech Sumerian and Georgian 
have many striking common features, 15 we have seen 
from this comparison. Naturally there are also many 
things which separate Georgian and Sumerian completely. 
But what is common to them enables us, I think, to 
attribute to them both an origin from some common 
linguistic stem. It must not be forgotten that Sumerian 
was spoken thousands of years before our era, and 
Georgian, on the other hand, must have undergone the 
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influence especially of Semitic languages, since it scems to 

be an historical truth that the Georgian people sustained 
a terrible struggle with Semitic peoples and have migrated 
during the centuries through the whole of Armenia and 
Asin Minor betore being established at last in the 
Caucasus. The almost ineredible stability of the Georgian 
language is astonishing when we compare it with Armenian 
orGreek, Relatively, Georgian has preserved its primitive 
purity and originality so well that its eomparison with 
the languages of other living linguistic groups is as 
difficult as the comparison of Sumerian itself with 
various languaves. It is for this reason that Georgian 
has been declared by scholars a separate and independent 
language, beloncing to some primitive independent group 
of languages. But this “ independent group” of Georgian 
languages has much in common with Sumerian—this still 
more puzzling riddle of modern philology—and owing to 
the extraordinary stability of Georgian alone we can 
to-day reveal its similitude with Sumerian, extinet many 
centuries B.C. We have seen this likeness when comparing 
their grammars, and we shall find it still more striking 
when we come to compare the roots of their words in the 
secoml part of this work. 


II 


NOTES ON SIR AUREL STEIN'S COLLECTION OF TIBETAN 
DOCUMENTS FROM CHINESE TUREESTAN 


By rue Rev. A. H. FRANCKE, Pa.D. 


FPHIS collection of ancient Tibetan documents, of which 
I have been engaged in preparing an inventory under 
an arrangement sanctioned by the India Ofhee, contains 
close on two thousand pieces, none of them probably of 
a Inter date than the ninth century 4.D., and is certain to 
shed a flood of new light on Tibetan archmology, history, 
rrammar, culture, religion, and folklore. Most of the 
documents were found at two sites, viz. Miran and Mazir- 
tagh. Mirainis situated a few miles south of the westernmost 
end of the present Lop-ndr marshes, while Mazar-tagh 1s 
a low barren ridge rising in the middle of the Taklamakan 
desert, on the left bank of the Khotan River. In his 
titine of Desert Cathay, vol. i, pp. 350 seqq., 439 seqq., 
Sir Aurel Stem has described the remains of the ruined 
fort which yielded these Tibetan records at the former site. 
For an account of the exenvations which brought to light 
Tibetan and other documents in abundance from the 
refuse-layers adjoining the small ruined station un the 
Mazar-tagh hill, vol. ii, pp. 417 seqq., may be consulted. 
The documents were in both localities found scattered 
among the abundant deposits of refuse resulting from 
prolonged oceupation by a Tibetan garrison, In part they 
may represent the last remains of ancient archives. That 
the Tibetans of the seventh and eighth centuries kept 
archives is made probable by the word yig-dluer-cag, 
“register of letters,” which occurs in the documents, The 
word “register of debts” is also found in one of the 
dornments, 
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Although many of the documents, especially the wooden 
ones, are in good preservation, the number of those which 
contain @ fuller connected text is rather small, Of most 
of the documents on paper one-half only has been preserved, 
As Dr. Barnett, of the British Museum, observes, this fact 
reminds one of a custom in ancient Europe, according to 
which tallies were cut in two and each party received one 
half of the stick. Most of the wooden documents are 
labels containing addresses. These labels were probably 
tied to the various packages on transport of provisions or 
other articles. Other short wooden documents which were 
apparently used by tax-collectors on their journeys to the 
taxpayers are of a similar character. viz, they do not 
contain much besides personal and local names, All these 
documents, however, yield a very rich harvest of ancient 
Tibetan names, local as well as personal, and it will take 
us a long time before all the local names have heen 
identified or all the personal names have been properly 
grouped. In a nomber of cases, of course, we cannot yet 
decide whether a now unknown name js of local or 
personal character, 

At first sight the names give the impression that Tibet 
must have undergone great changes since the time when 
they were recorded. The Tibetan names of the present 
day are mostly Buddhist, and nay in almost every case be 
understood at first sight as regards their meaning. It 
is surprising to find that a great number of the names con- 
tained in the Stein Collection do not show their significance 
80 readily. They consist partly of syllables which have 
been lost to the Tibetan language during the last twelve 
hondred years. Such syllables are: beher, gata! kong 
(or khong). The meaning of the syllables rma and muyes 
is also uncertain, although rma may be connected with 
rma-bya, peacock, and myes with meso, forefather, 

: Sa seems to be a Bonpo deity. “Shrines of gSo0” are mentioned jn 
the Bonpo chronicles, revised by Dr; Laufer ; T*oung-Pao, val, ii, No. 1. 
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In the following some specimens of names oceurring in 
the Stein Collection are given :— 

Compounds with bzher: rityal-bzher, Gling-bsher, 
qgNyan-bsher, aTug-beher, aKyi-bcher, Mang-bsher, Khri- 
bsher, Klu-bzher, 'aPhan-hcher, aN yed-bsher, rMa-brher, 
[Hu-bzher, dGe-bzher, bPal-beher, mThao-bzher, qghwm- 
bzher, Kon-bsher, Khrom-bzher, LDong-bzher, eTong-baher, 
eNang-bcher, Zla-bsher. 

Compounds with rma: «Zong-rma, Kiu-rma, Zla-rmer, 
inDo-rma, Legs-rma, rMa-legs, Mang-rma, riya-rma, 
Khri-rma, sKu-rma, Ahrom-rma, [Ha-rma, mThong- 
ym, rMa-sl. 

Compounds with myes: Myes-slebs, Myea-rtsels, Myes- 
thong, Myes-legs, Myes-byin, dBa-n yea-thah, 

Compounds with khong (or kong): Leqs-kong, Khong- 
snang, Khong-boeng, Chab-kong, ‘a Phan-kong, dPal-keng, 
Khrom-kong, Yang-kong, "«Drou-kong. 

Compounds with geas: Gung-geas, gsas-chng, goas- 
kong, gSas-seng, qSas-bisan, (Hu-geas, Phag-qsas, gaas- 
slebs, Klu-qeas, gSas-leqe, Nya-yaas, sGor-gas, qoas-slon. 


Among those names which may be understood more 
readily I may mention the follawing :-— 


Compounds with skyes, born : rMung-skyes, Khrom- 
ak-yes, LHa-ri-akyes, Mon-thae-akyes, aTang-akyes, (Ha-aleyes, 
qSas-sdeyes, A-yul-skyes, Ga-cu-siyes, Yul-shyes, ‘ufrug- 
akyes, Rab-skyes, Yong-shkyea, aN yesa-legs, aK yes-boany 
(=Eugene), #Dug-skyes, Koq-gsas-akyes, Myes-akyes, 
aT'ag-lung-skye[s}- 

Compounds with alehs, arrived: Rlang-khri-atebs, 
Tag-slebs, (Tag-stebs, Mye-sleba, rMang-slebs, qSaa-alebs, 
mKhur-slebs, Kong-slebs, aK yes-slebs, LHa-slebs, 6Pe-slebs, 
Myea-alebs. 

Compounds with /[he, god : lHa-syrit, iHa-bcher, 
lHa-bzang, LHa-shkyes, lHa-dpal, LHa-abrug, LHa-thube, 
lHu-rma, lHa-'ago, La-zung. 
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Compounds with klu, naga: Alu-tcang, Klu-rma, 
Klu-qungy, Klu-ryyal, Klu-aqu, Kin-sgra, Klu-qeo, Klu- 
nya, Alu-legs, Klu-qeas, Klu-bsher, Klu-rton, Klu-brtan, 
Alu-cige, Alu-srony, Klu-sto, Alu-qisug. 

Compounds with stag, tiger: sTag-bcher, eTag-boang, 
sTug-agra, sTag-stag-rison, sTag-snya, «Ti ug-ung, «Tag. 
dgé, #Tag-dpal-lege, sTag-skyes, aTug-sras, 

Compounds with khre, anger: Khroitsan, Khro- 
boaong, Ahrothas ‘ 

Compounds with hisan (or brtsan), strong, majestic: 
[Ha-brtsan, Khro-bison, bTsen-geum, bTean-gsige, gSaa- 
fisan, mDo-brisan, Dro-brisan, Khri-bisan, 

Compounds with Muri, throne: Nhri-jsiys, Klori-bsher, 
aPhan-khei, Khri-gdas, Kh ri-m[rjdzes, Khyri-btsan, Khri- 
rma, Aleri-ldem, Khri-shugs, d Pal-kleri. 

Compounds with dpal, glory: dPal-bzher, Nyi-dpal- 
brang, dPal-grub, dPal-gyi-rin-chen, dPal-khei, dPal- 
hong, ‘adam-dpal, sTag-dpal-legs, 

Compounds with ‘abrag, dragon: “aBrug-legs, ‘aBrug- 
aleyes, Lo ealiriy, 

Compounds with sprew, monkey : lHfa-spre, «Prew- 
phrug, sPreu-rgan, «Prew-thse, 'O-nal-spre. 

Warrior's names are the following: sTag-dpa-lege, 
good tiger-hero; dffra-‘adul, subduer of enemies; Nhrw- 
staq-chung, faleon, little tiger ; dGra-dog-rje, lord over 
the terror of the enemies; Harm-p[h age, high courage ; 
Pho-qeeng, male lion. 

[Dong, the name of a Tibetan tribe, is also found in 
several compound names; for instance, / Diovry-addiea, 
dGe-ldong, LDeng-beang. But we do not yet know 
whether they are local or personal names, 

The following names appear to be of foreign origin : 
Jir-kin, Du-ron, Kho-mo-cin. Ho-peng, An-phan (the 
Chinese Athan 7), Se-leyo-yo, Ti, Bor-tod, Lolo, A-ma-cha 


* Several Bonpo deities have names com posed! with the syllable karo. 
There are four great Adre-ho, 
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(this corresponds to the modern Tibetan pronunciation of 
Ahmed Shah)." 

Although not a single royal name has as yet been found 
among the names of the Stein Collection? several of the 
names are of historical interest, a5 they agree with 
ministers’ names given in the old. stone-edicts of |Hasa- 
(See Lieut —Col. Waddell’s edition in the JRAS. 1910, 
1911.) Thus the names of the famous ministers rJe-fas 
and‘eTug-agret, of the Potala inscription of a-p, 730, are 
repeatedly mentioned on documents of the Stein Collection. 
The same may be said with reqard to the ministers 
Khri-bcher and sTag-bcher of the Potala inseription of 
up. 764, and several names of ministers occurring in the- 
inseription of 4.D. 753. As regards the names on the 
stone-edicts, they are generally compounds of personal 
names and clan-names. The Stein documents, on the 
other hand, generally give only the personal names, at 
any rate in all those cases when a famous and well-known 
minister is addressed. For this reason the identification 
of the names found in the Stein Collection and on the 
stone pillars at IHlasa cannot yet be called perfect, but 
it is quite probable that both wuthorities treat of the same 
personages. 

Although royal names are not found in the documents 
af the Stein Collection, several of them seem to refer to 
kings, either of the whole of Tibet or of vassal states. 
The wish “May your helmet remain firm!” was addressed 
to royalty in those days as well as in quite recent times. 

As regards the religious side of the question, a good 
number of the names are of Bonpo character, L may 
mention the names which contain the word lh, god (of 
the pre-Buddhist pantheon), and Alu (Naga), gSa4, Khro, 
as one of their compound parts. The principal part of the 

i[This name may be connected with the title A-mo-chih, attested by 
the Chinese historical records for the rulers of Khotan in the eighth 


century ; see Ancient Afhoten, vol. i, pp. 176, 26, 523, —Steia, | 
© Mu-thri occurs asa minister's name. 
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name of the founder of the Bon religion, viz. gShen-rahs, 
ia found in several personal names: for instance, in q&Shend- 
sum-bn, «u-gahen, gShen-phan-leqs, ete. A few names 
remind us also of names occurring in the Kesar-saga, the 
old epic of Tibet, bAvw-shis, the name of the smith of 
the saga, occurs among the names of the documents: 
the same is the case with regard to Ahyinng-po (Garuda) 
and rrya-+yyin (god Indra), The name Khrat-ago of the 
documents is in all probability identical with Ahirai-nuge 
of the Kesar-saga, (It must not be forgotten that we do 
not yet know the correct spelling of IIAKY Ames OCCUrring 
in the latter.) Names which are compounds of Mere or 
kKhrom, both meaning “anger” in certain connexions, and 
the name Khro-mo-cin, remind us of Agu Alirome of the 
saga. The name Klw-squ of the documents is probably 
identieal with the second port of the name Cu-ru-le-gu 
of the saga. The last two syllables seem to represent 
klu-dgu, nine nfgas, and this may be the meaning also 
of Adu-squ, for prefixes may be exchanged, 

Names of women are extremely rare in the documenta, 
rijya-mo is the name of a female slave , mVa-mie occurs 
once as the writer of a letter, but the word means 
“daughter-in-law ", 

Buddhist names are also of rare occurrence, On 
entering: a monastery s man reeeived a pew Buddhist 
name, Thos we read that a man who was formerly 
called 'U-tung-qeas-chung received the name Byang- 
cheb-bl-ra-shis when he entered a monastery, Other 
Buddhist names are: (Zhon-nu-dpal-griuh, aPyan-ras 
(probably), Byang-chub, You-tan-seng-qe, dGre-henyen 
(Upisaka), Sha-ri-ln (Saripntra), (Ha-shyin (Devadatta), 
rDo-rje (Vajra), rDo-rje-ligyangs, ‘adam-dpal (Mafijusri), 
Com-lden-‘udas (Bhagavan), dGe-mthao. 

Several names are of interest as having been observed 
also in documents of Ladakh or other literature. Thus 
the name g¥ut-sgre is found in the Stein Collection, and 
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the same name ia also given in the bTsun-mo-bkei-thang- 
wig, which professes to date from Padmasambhava’s tune, 
edited by Dr, B. Laufer. The syllables eMer-shaung form 
part of one of the names in the Stein Collection, and 
several names containing the same syllables are found on 
the boulders near the bridge of Khalatse? gZhon-nu-lpal 
grub, a name occurring in the Stem Collection, reminds 
us of the famous monk qéhon-wu-d pat, whose name 
occurs in many works of Buddhist elurech-history. The 
name ‘aBum-rdugs of the Stein Collection is identical 
with the second half of the name Khri-shong- abum-rduge, 
which is found in the ¢Ba-lu-mikhar inscription, Another 
siinilar combination, viz. the name ‘a Bum-raduga-khri- 
aicuga, is also found in the Stein Collection. Then the 
name Khro-btsan of the Stein Collection recalls the name 
hTann-khro of the Khywng-rang-abyon inseription. 

In many cases the personal names are found in 
connexion with titles. ‘The most ordinary title of the 
documents is perhaps that ef a minister, or blon-po, 
abridged blon, There are, however, various kinds of 
ministers, as, for instance, rJe-blon, a high minister ; The- 
Mow, minister of seals; dG@ra-blon, minister of enemies, 
probably “minister of war”; So-blon, minister of ernards ; 
Khri-blon, throne-minister ; Phayi-blon, minister of 
outward afiairs; and Zhang-blon, uncle minister. 

The latter title, together with other similar titles, 98, for 
instance, Zhang-shang, reduplicated uncle, rGya-shang, 
chief uncle, Khu-gu, uncle, reminds us of the title Agu, 
“ynele," of the heroes of the Kesar-sagn, as well as of the 
title *wum-mo, unele, in the ancient Dard hymnal, “ The 
Eighteen Songs of the Bono-na Festival.”* In the old 
days it was apparently customary to call » superior by 
a familiar name. In correspondence to the word “ unele” 
the word thaa-bo, nephew, is occasionally found. 


| “Historische Dokumente von Khalatse ": 2DMG, Ba. txi, 
2 Jndian Antiguary, vol. xxxiv. 


pat = 
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Other tithes are: Vang-rje-po, the great man of the 
inside, which I hare usually translated by “ Minister 
of Inner Affairs"; Kha-ga (modern (rt-qa), nobleman 
/o-cho or Jo-co (modern Jo-bo), lord. T may note that 
in modern West-Tibetan the form Jojo is generally used 
for noble ladies, but in the Stein Collection the title Jiece 
seems to refer to men; *Tse-rje, high summit (the sphere 
of work of this official has not yet become plain, perhaps 
ie Wasa magistrate); Yi-ge-pa, secretary; sPyii-iypi-ge-pa, 
general secretary; gNyer, steward; #De-po, head of a tribe; 
mHhor-pa, head of a castle : Nhems-kyi-dbang-po seen 
to have been the title of the major domus who played 
such an important part in old Tibet, This title is riven 
to Blon-ryyalySwmn-lcher, the royal minister g@Sum—beher. 

Another group of titles consists of compounds with the 
werd dpon, master. The following kinds of dpon have 
heen noticed in the Stein Collection - Rualpon, perhaps 
“master of @ elan™ (ys): ‘Og-dpon, lower officer, 
subaltern officer; Zhing-dpon, master of the fielda 
(this title is still used nowadays: a LZhing-lpon is the 
man who has to regulate the irrigation of the fields); 
sfong-dpon, master of thousands, colonel; d.Mag-dpon, 
ariny officer; &Phung-lpon, master of the host; Chihe- 
dpon, master of the horse ; Khewllpou, tax-otlicer ; 
(iNgos-tlpon, perhaps * frontier officer “3 the tithe W/suge- 
dpow cannot yet be exactly explained: it may be the 
title of a magistrate, Also the title Khong-ta cannot yet 
be translated, 

As regards local names, we find a great number of 
them. The greater part seems to refer to districts or 
settlements in Turkestan and ‘Tibet. Other countries de 
not seem to he referred to so often, The word aryye, in 
connexion with weights, may refer to India as well as 
Chins, We read of Bod-bre and rirya-bre in the 
documents, Whilst the word Bod-bre certainly refers to 
Tibetan weights, we do not yet know whether rGtya-bre 
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means “ weights of China” (vGyu-nag) er ™ weights of 
India” (rGya-gar). Other foreign countries mentioned 
+n the documents are the following : Hirad may be Herat 
in Persia ; eNa-nam is the name of Samarkand, according 
to Jiischke; Sog-po would refer to Mongolia; Ho-peng 
may be in China: Mon is the Tibetan name of the 
Himalayan districts of India. The latter name is found 
in several personal names, a5, for instance, Mon-chwng, 
Mon-khayi-qa-cheng. 

Looking at names referring to Turkestan, the most 
important identifieation has been that by Dr. Steim 
af Mob with Lob or Lop. He says in his letter of 
October 19, 1910; * Nob-chen, * Cireat Nob, was probably 
the name of the Tibetan station at Miran. Topographical 
and archmological reasons compel me to believe that Nob 
-. the Tibetan attempt at reproducing an ancient local 
name. The same name is spelt Na-fo-po by Hstian-tsang, 
while Marco Polo writes Lop. Nob-chung, * Little Nob, 
may be identical with Charklik (about 50 niles W.S.W. 
of Miran)” [Compare now regarding these local names 
Ruins of Desert Cathey, vol. i, pp. 447 seqy-] Let me add 
that still another name referring to Nob is found in the 
documents; it is the name Nob-shod, or “Lower Neb”. 
“Three castles of Nob” are occasionally mentioned, and 
the name of a castle situated im Little Nob was Wol- 
chung-ngu-g Pung-drung-tse. 

Another local name which may be connected with 
Turkestan is Li, According to the dictionaries, Zi is the 
Tibetan name of Khotan, I suppose that in the documents 
it refers to a larger tract of country. This name is not 
often found singly ; In most cases We find it connected 
with other, probably often personal, mAames. Sach 
compound names are: Li-nany, Li-mngen, Di-bu-god, 
Li-gqos-ce, Li-elir-de, Li-hiv-lod, Li-gehig-chad, Li-rye, 
Li-sa-bdad. The Tibetan name Hor, for Turkestan, 1 
also found in the Stein Collection. 
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Tibetan local names which have become known from 
Tibetan geography occur also among the documents, 
The following may be mentioned : rirodtsang, LHe-brag, 
Nag-shol, Khams,'aBrom, dBus, Chog-ro, Bu-srang-i-sde 
(perhaps identien! with Bu-hrangs, modern Purang), Vang- 
youg (Baltistan), eTong-ade (perhaps in AZangs-dkar), Gle 
(very probably the capital of Ladakh, Leh—in the old 
chapters of the chronicles the spelling Gle as well as Sle 
1s used for Leh), mNygaria seems to be used as a name 
of the western parts of Tibet. In the old parts of the 
chronicles it is used a name of the West Tibetan 
Empire, Byang-po is the name of the {Hu-s district. 
‘A-zha; a nome found often in the Padmasambhava 
literature, is supposed to be identical with the present 
Gar-sha or Ga-sha, Lahul. In the Stein documents 
A-shit is once called ritya-la-giogps—put, belonging to 
riya. The village of rGya seems to have been the 
capital of Western Tibet (rffya-sde) in ancient times. 

Although in many cases we cannot yet decide whether 
& certain name is of local or personal character, a good 
number of local names are furnished with the attributes 
ade, province, or rise, summit, and thereby sufficiently 
characterized. The following are some of the names 
furnished with the syllable are; Bro-theams-layi-sde, 
Sany-meyii-sde, Ayan-po-ryod-lding-vi-sede, Nyen-hay- 
qyt-aele, UBrong-tsama-leypi-sde, ‘aDzom-emad-kyi-sde, 
Vhong-kyah-kiyi-sde, Khrom-lega-kyi-sde, Nyam-ru-pay- 
ji-wde, Shang-sde, 4 heol-i-ade, sf “yi-rtlsang-gi-ade, Vel- 
waebgyt-sele, WN yil-hai-sele, Khri-dang-gi-sde, eC yar- 
stod-sri-arde, Khrit-bomes-kyi-ede, Nay-shing-gi-sde, 

The following are some of the compounds with tse, 
summit: |Ha-rise. fiye-ma-rdor-gyi-rise. Alu-rise, aTag- 
rise, mDong-rtae, Chiriae. 

Fairly often local and personal names are found 
combined, and experience has shown me that in such 
eases the first name is always the local, and the second 
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the personal name. The first local name is to be taken os 
the birth-place of the person mentioned thereafter. Lang- 
myt-sde-chime-stay means “ Zhime-stag of the province or 
Lang-myt. ' A-chu-yang-bre means “Vang-bre of ‘A-shet”. 

Lakes and rivers do not often seem to be mentioned. 
I have noticed the following: mihar-athso probably 
stands for mM hur-mthso, lake of the castle; Mye-long, 
mirror, is apparently the name of a lake, also sPrul- 
qui-mye-longy, enchanting mirror ; Khyung-lya-tea- 
méjiso-gong means “ upper lake of Khyung-byi-tea”. The 
expression Sho-rtsang-‘agram-du means “on the shore 
(hank) of Sho-rlaung “. 

The documents of the Stein Collection contain a great 
number of dates. Although they generally give the 
numbers of days and months and the name of the year, 
they are not of much use to the historian, for the names 
of the year invariably refer to the cycle of twelve years 
only, All the same, the documents furnish us with 
material to prove the veracity of the Tibetan (Ladakh1) 
chronicles, where we find a statement to the effeet that the 
Chinese calendar was introduced into Tibet under Srong- 
bisun-sgam-po (seventh century). The cyele of twelve 
years was apparently all that beeame known to the 
Tibetans of those days, and we cannot help feeling 
suspicious when a Tibetan chronicle, in deseribing the 
tines between AD, 600 and 1,000, makes use of the cyele 
of sixty years. This is the case in particular in the 
chronicles of Central Tibet, whilst the chronicles of 
Ladakh use the twelve years’ cycle down to the fifteenth 
century. It is well known that the dates of reigns given 
in the sixty years’ cycles of Central Tibetan chronicles 
are not in agreement with the dates given by Chinese 
historians for the corresponding reigns. Nobody would 
ever doubt the accuracy of the Chinese statements. Thus 
we are driven to believe that the dates in the sixty years 
cycle, referring to early times and given in Central Tibetan 
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chronicles, are fabrications of a later time, when the 
sixty years eyele had become known in Tibet. ‘The 
Ladakhi chronicles, which are free from such erroneous 
dates, may be far more reliable works than the Central 
Tibetan works. 

The Tibetans of those times liad a system of twelve 
months, which were called after the four seasons : dpyiel, 
spring ; dbyay, summer; ston, autumn; and dgun, winter. 
Exch season had three months, called the first, the middle 
one, and the last. as follows -— 


dpyid-sla-ra-ba, ston-sla-ra-ba. 
‘abring-po, +» ‘sbring-po. 
ue mthi-chungs. » t‘mthai-chongs. 
dbynr-sla-ra-ha, dgun-sla-ra-ba, 
«= abring-po. » ‘abring-po, 
»  imthi-chungs, » Tmthi-chungs, 


How many days each of these months was given we du 
not yet know, 

There are a few passnees in the documents which seem 
to point to a different, perhaps more ancient, calendar, 
as follows: gVui-to, turquoise-year ; gShol-aleor-hei-ala, 
month of putting aside the plough: ‘ulron-kong-gi-ala, 
month of diligence ; eX yald-gyi-sla, month of sending. 

Among the complete documents we tind a rreat nomber 


which apparently originated with tax-collectors. They 


are of two styles. One of them consists of tablets of 
& length of about 3040 em.. aqaare in section, They 
show notches at their edges, evidently intended to mark 
the number of bushels of grain contributed by various 
taxpayers. In writing, we tind such words as “ harley", 
“ wheat", millet”, grasa", jorse-fodder *, Written eloge 
to the notehes, whilat the nmumes of peasants and notes. 
regarding their payments are found at the other end of 
the tablet. The other kind of tax-collector's documents 
consists of short wooden tablets, coloured red on the 
surface. The right lower corner is generally ent out 
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purposely, appareritly to mark them specially. They also 
show notches and short notes in writing, like the other 
kind of documents. Thus we read: “ Stx Ine of barley 
were not received,” and then “ Received later on”, or 
“Four bre of barley were received afterwards". Some- 
times we find the two words, bab, taxes, and. thar, free, 
and nothing else, on the same piece of wood, Then we 
may suppose that the person who held the document was 
free from taxes. 

There is another kind of document, marked by a broad 
stroke of red colour, running round the middle. 1 have 
not yet been able to discover what these may have im 
common. To say that they are messages from Govern- 
ment would not mean much, considering that most of the 
documents are of an official character, On one of these 
documents the red stroke was apparently painted with 
blood. 

As regards the general character of the contents of the 
better-preserved documents on paper and wood, we find 
there lawsuits, inventories, distribution-lists of provisions 
or presents, demands for military assistance or for more 
provisions, arrangements for the service of the guards or 
sentinels, complaints that wages or rewards were not 
given, reports of illness, prayers for medicine, accounts of 
debts, appointments to some post, lists of transports of 
arms, ete. In the latter lists we reac of shields, bows and 
arrows, arrow-blades, arrow-flags, helmets, swords, coats 
of arms, There are a few documents which contain 
something like records of battles. These notes are, how- 
ever, not of much use to the historian, as they are 
very meagre, and cannot be dated. A note like “The 
Rong-lings country was seized” does not help us 
at all at the present stage of Tibetan historical 
research, An interesting lawsuit is that about the sale 
of a slave called rGyal-phu-tsab. The price amounted 
to 8 weights of dMar (= dmar-gro, red wheat ?). In 

gnas. 1914. | 4 
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ease the slave should ran away, the former owner was 
bound to provide another servant (slave) of the sume 
eapacity. Underneath this document as well as under- 
neath many others the names or the seals of the forty-four 
chief witnesses (dpang-rgya) are given. These forty-four 
formed a court of witnesses, and it is of Interest that the 
number forty-four is also found as that of certain officials 
in the account of qNya-khri-btsan-po, in the Ladakhi 
chronicles. 

A considerable number of documents refer to the se-pa 
(watch, spy, sentinel), ic. to those soldiers who had 
to do military service on the frontier or (probably) in 
unreliable districts. This service had to be done in turns, 
and it was not only a round of service among individuals, 
but among tribes, Whenever the term “turn of service” 
réfers to an individual, we may be sure that the same is 
an officer. In one document we hear of two officers, who 
had exchanged their turns of service and done service 
for one another during their respective turns. 

Besides the so-peu, the documents mention the ‘adrul-ba 
(= ‘agrul-ba), runners, very often. I am convinced that 
these “ runners" were postal runners, Ancient Tibet and 
Turkestan seem to have been in enjoyment of an institution 
similar to that of present-day India, where the post- 
runners still have to do a great part of the postal work. 
Passages like the following occur repeatedly among the 
documents: “As the runners are just leaving, I take the 
opportunity to write you the following words.” Besides 
the ‘adrul-ba, the bang-chen or hang-ka-pa, swift 
messengers, are occasionally mentioned. One document 
which speaks of a pho-nya, or “ messenger’, is impressed 
with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost 
like a stamp insuring quick service, 

Several letters are of an entirely intimate and familiar 
character, and there is hardly a single piece where the 
personal tone is altogether wanting. Inquiries after 
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health are found continually, and joy is expressed at good 
news or at the expectation to see the other's “ good face” 
(once “his faee which looks like sum and moon”) again. 
Good wishes for health or long life generally conclude the 
letters. We get the impression that many of these phrases 
have become conventional. There are some letters which 
contain nothing besides such conventional phrases. We 
must not forget, however, that in most of these letters we 
have before us the correspondence of a number of high 
officials who may have been closely related to one another, 
besides being related to the royal family. In Ladakh we 
know for certain that the royal family intermarried with 
the families of high ministers. In Ladakh the title or 
name biean, bisan-po, would indicate that a certain person 
was descended from the royal family. 1 suspect that all 
those ministers mentioned in the documents whose names 
show the syllable ifsan were related to royalty, But on 
the whole we get the impression that not only the high 
officials, but a great part of the population, knew reading 
and writing. A cook as well as a baker are found among 
the addressed persons, and peasants write letters to the 
court when they wish to accuse a certain person. 

Special terms of civility found in the documents are 
the following: the writer speaks of himself as “I,a bad 
one" (bdag-ngan-pa); he places his letter before the feet 
of the addressed person (zia-sngar seems to be an 
abbreviation of cshabs-sngar); a ruler is greeted with the 
wish, “may your helmet remain firm!” 

Té is of interest that a number of documents contain 
fragments of the Tibetan alphabet. They may represent 
portions of copy-books used by beginners in the art of 
rending and writing. They are, of course, of great 
importance, because they belong to times not long after 
the alleged invention of the Tibetan alphabet by Thon-mi- 
sambhota. From the fragments we learn that the old 
alphabet was hardly different from the alphabet of thirty 
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letters as used nowadays. There is one piece in the 
eollection which contains a full alphabet, but some of the 
characters were omitted and added later on: the latter 
are somewhat indistinct. It is of particular interest to 
see that the letter ba, which may be pronounced va, is not 
always placed between pha and ma, where we find it in 
the modern Tibetan alphabet, but between fa and aha (¥), 
where the va was placed in the Sanskrit alphabet. The 
letter ta (inverted fa) appears occasionally in the Stein 
Collection, and we is written as a combination of ‘a and 
be, not fa and ba as it is written nowadays. I shall not 
now enter into detail regarding palmographical questions, 
because I have treated them fully in an article on the 
Tibetan alphabet written for the Kpigraphia Indica. 
Two of the documents of the Stein Collection seem to be 
& fragment of a syllabary. ‘They contain repetitions of 
the same consonant, furnished with all four vowel-signs 
and the Anusvara. 

A particular class of documents seems to refer to the 
distribution of fields, probably after the conquest of a new 
district. There we tind personal names or titles followed 
by a numeral referring to “dor of field". The word dor 
is not known from other Tibetan literature, but it is 
evident that in the documents of the Stein Collection it 
is the name of a measure of area. As regards agriculture, 
the documents mention the following oceupations : shimg- 
pa seems to be an ordinary field-labonrer, chan-pa is the 
person who irrigates the fields. Ploughing of the fields 
and threshing of the grain is repeatedly mentioned. 
Punishment is announced for all who let the water dry up 
(chab-rkam-bgyid-pu). The most remarkable discovery 18, 
however, that “ maps of the fields” (shing-agod = shing- 
bkod) are referred to in one of the documenta. 

A certain number of wooden documents are furnished 
with a carefully cut socket at one end of the tablet. As 
we know from a few better preserved specimens, this 
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deepening was filled with clay, and a seal was probably 
impressed on the latter. As regards the writing found on 
these documents furnished with seals, it never contains 
much beyond addresses. This leads me to believe that 
what remains now is never the complete document. The 
wooden boards may represent only the cover of the paper 
document which was originally packed between them." 
As, however, writing material was rare in Turkestan, the 
wooden documents were used several times, the old writing 
being seratehed off to make room for a new text. Thus 
the documents furnished with deepenings for seals may 
also have been used again for less important documents, 
and several of them appear like ordinary labels. 

Paper must have been a rather rare article, for we find 
it oceasionally mentioned as a little present offered to the 
addressee, if the latter was in a high position, The custom 
not to approach a person ina high position without a little 
present was apparently in vogue in those early days. 
Most of the paper documents contain different letters on 
their two sides, ond there are « few palimpsests in the 
collection. 

Regarding measures, the following may be gathered 
from the documents : a khal is a horse-load; a srang seems 
to be a smaller weight, but it is probably more than an 
ounce, aa we find it deseribed in Jiischke’s Dictionary. 
A bre is a still smaller weight, 4 pints according to 
Jiischke, As stated above, there are two kinds of Gre, 
the bod-bre and ryya-bre, viz. the Tibetan and the Indian 
(or Chinese) fre, Also the word rdo-gram seems to 
signify a weight. Silver was probably counted by 
dbyam or bars, whilst for gold and jewels the word cho 


! (Judging from the shape of these small tablets and the analogy of 
many Chinese documents of the Han period found along the ancient 
Tun-hoang Limes, it seems more probable that missives of this kind 
were meant merely to authenticate verbal messages and orders which 
the person carrying the tablets was to deliver,.— Stein. | 
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(=.J, ounce) is used. Of great interest is the following 
equation, found in one of the documents: § she of gold 
=f che of silver. 

Among the articles forwarded in trade, or taken as 
taxes or as spoil of war, we find the following mentioned: 
kinds of grain are, gro, wheat; nas, barley; ere and 
chi-thee, two kinds of millet; rta-bra-5o, horse-buck- 
wheat; ‘abraa may stand for “rice”, although it may as 
well be translated by “fruit”; ‘abras-akam would be 
“dry rice” or “dry fruit”; risa, grass or fodder, is also 
repeatedly mentioned. The words “ black”, “ white”, or 
“red” in connexion with kinds of grain, may refer to 
black or white barley or wheat, or to red rice, ete. 
Favourite products of the garden were: /a-plwg, radishes; 
rgun, grapes; Kham, dried apricots; perhaps even carrots. 
Products of the flocks were: mer, butter; thud, cheese; 
shun-mar, melted butter, probably the Indian ghi; 
dried yak-meat, I may mention that great stores of 
“ald meat“ and “old butter" play an important part in 
the Kesar-saga, sPod, spices, were required for the 
preparation of dishes. sKyems, beverage, is probably 
the name of the ordinary Tibetan beer prepared of green 
barley. It was required for weddings and for the New 
Year's festival, and kept in thul (akyems-thul), leather 
bags. A particular kind of beer may have been the 
sog-aikyema, Mongolinn beer. OF fabrics we hear at 
least of two kinds, viz, enam, the ordinary woollen cloth 
of Tibet, and men-thri, a kind of cloth which has not yet 
been specified. Pha-thsa seems to stand for phad-thaa, 
coarse sackcloth. Thsos-bul is probably dyed wool; 
glam are carpets, perhaps the felt-carpets of Turkestan.* 


‘ [Marco Polo records exactly the same relative value of gold and silver 
for Western Yiinnan at the close of the thirteenth century; of. Yulo, 
Marco Pols, iii, ii, pp. 79, 95.—Stein. ] | 

a (Carpet-weaving Was an anciont art of Khotan; ef. Ancient Khotan, 
i, p, 14. —Stein. | 
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Of mineral articles the following ate mentioned : soda: 
copper (at any rate sang-bu, copper kettles), gold, silver, 
turquoises, pearls, corals. rDsew seem to be clay-=pots ; 
but what skyogs are cannot yet be decided ; it may mean 
cups or ladles, 

Looking at the animal world, we notice that practically 
all the animals mentioned in the documents are used for 
transport. Of horses, a particular breed, that of Amdo, is 
mentioned in one of the fragments. This is of particular 
interest, because this breed is of great fame even 
nowadays. Mules and donkeys were hired out, and 
quarrels arose about the latter. Goats, and probably 
sheep also, had to carry loads—in particular, wool. Camels, 
yaks, and oxen are not so often mentioned. It looks as 
if yaks, as well as horses, were occasionally used for 
sacrifices, As regards horses, the local name mehiba-yon- 
qyi-sde, province of the horse-sacrifice, would point in 
that direction. From some documents we learn that 
horses suffered occasionally from epidemics. 

Although the documents containing Buddhist literature 
are not included in the collection with which my inventory 
deals, we get a few glimpses at the religious state of Tibet 
in the eighth century. Judging from personal names, 
Buddhism was not yet powerful at the time of the 
documents. Buddhist priests are mentioned occasionally, 
but the title Sla-ma (with the feminine article ma) 
is never found. ‘Titles like rje-bla or sku-bla may refer 
to priests, but we are not certain. The most common 
title used for priests is fan-de, but also dge—adun and 
itzund-pa are found. Nuns are called fan-de-mo or 
biswn-moe. Other titles used for higher ranks of Buddhist 
priests are mithan-po, abbot, and chos-rje, prince of 
religion, A Buddhist temple is called gTsugqtlag-khany. 
Theg-khang-rnying, old house of the vehicle, seems to be 
the name of a monaatery. 

The Bonpo priests were apparently tee as 2 Bow go; 
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tha-myi, mngan (sorcerer); perhaps also as g¥on-len, 
taking the left. .The latter name may refer to their 
custom to keep the honoured person or object on their 
left when cireumambulating him or it, Also the Bonpo 
form of the Svastika is repeatedly found among the 
documents, 

Although « few religious charms occur in the collection, 
the om mawt padme him formula has not yet been 
discovered. Om & hiim was apparently popular, and 
vadzra part pleat ean also be traced, 

Religious ceremonies are referred to, but we do not yet 
know whether they were in every case performed by 
Buddhist or Bonpo priests. The word sku-rim (a religious 
ceremony in time of illness, practically the exorcising of 
the spirits in the illness) is found several times. 
A aman-yor seems to be an offering to a sman or evil 
spirit; chaboyon is a “ water offering". As stated above, 
yaks were apparently offered according to one document, 
and a local name makes horse-sacrifices probable. Before 
starting on m journey an astrologer was apparently asked 
to look out for a good day. A few documents seem to 
treat of religious persecution, They may refer to the 
struggle between the Buddhist and the Bonpo relivions in 
the eighth century. 

The title «Mun-pa may be that of a doctor. In one of 
the documents a recipe is given regarding a medicine to 
be “smeared on a corpse", probably to preserve it. It 
consists of sheep-dung boiled with a little water “until 
it melta", butter, barley, ete. A few names of diseases 
occur, but we do not yet know what their nature wis. 
Such names are: yams, grumes, goong, ‘abring-ned, 

The style of the letters and secular documents is 
absolutely different from that of the classical lancuare ns 
it has become known from Buddhist religious literature. 
The language of the latter has practically remained 
stationary, for the fragments of Buddhist literature as 
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found in the ancient sites of Turkestan show the same 
language as the present editions of the bAa-agyur and 
the beToan-agyur. The language of the secular documents 
of the eighth century, on the other hand, is full of 
eonstractions with the auxiliary mchis, which is very 
rarely used in classical essays. From this it becomes 
probable that the language of Buddhist literature was 
already a sacred language when it was used for the first 
translations. It may have been the sacred language of 
Bonpo literature which had been handed down orally. 
The secular documents of the Stein Collection, om the 
other hand, may represent the language of daily life of 
the eighth century. 

As regards the orthography of the documents, it is 
anything bat settled, The nowadays silent prefixes are 
written or not according to the pleasure of the writer; 
thus we read gcigs or sigs, dgra or gra, mehod or chod, 
bka or ka, mkhar or Kher, ete. Aspirated tenues are 
continually mixed up with unaspirated ones; ‘apun is 
written for ‘wphan, kong for khong, gehig for geiy, bri 
for kkri, krom for khrom, ete. It is as if the ground 
were giving way under the feet of those who have been 
working in Tibetan phonetics. The subjeined d after 
n, 1, and ris used or not just as the writer pleases. 

We must not forget, however, that most of the 
documents were written in a foreign country, and this 
circumstance may account for a great number of 
orthographieal mistakes. But one observation may be 
of importance: although the pretixes are not written 
in & great number of cases, we hardly ever find the 
wrong prefixes used. In this respect the old documents 
differ from Tibetan letter-writing by ordinary people as 
we find it nowadays. Let me note that there are two 
groupe of prefixes in Tibetan, viz. m or ‘a, which are of 
passive character, and all the rest, which are of active 
character. Nowadays a Tibetan mixes up all the active 
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prefixes with one another, and the two passive prefixes 
also. He may use a 6 instead of ad,  g or r instead of 
an 4, ete, In the eighth century a Tibetan made use of 
the right prefix or he did not use it atall) From this 
observation we may conclude that the prefixes, although 
already on the point of disappearing from the spoken 
languace, were still heard to a certain degree in the eighth 
century. 

A considerable number of words show already the 
characteristics of later dialects. Thus the word ‘agrul-ha, 
runner, is invariably spelt ‘adrul-ba, in agreement with 
the present-day pronunciation. The same must be said 
of the word phyir, again, for, ete., which we find spelt 
cir or chir in the documents. Of interest are also the 
spellings Aiud-pon instead of the more correct Ru-dpon, 
or thad-pal instead of (ha-dpal As in modern Ladakhi, 
the prefix of the second syllable was sounded as final 
consonant of the preceding syllable. Other cases of 
dialectical influence we have in tho-re instead of tho-rus, 
to-morrow ; érgyed instead of broyad, eight; men-tog 
instead of me-tog, Hower; srew instead of spreu, monkey ; 
ched-po instead of chen-po, great; g¥og instead of ‘og, 
below. Purely dialectical words seem to be: nan-ning, 
last year; pho-re, goat; phyed-ang-gnyis, one and a half: 
skyw, a dish of stuffed dumplings ; ete. 

There are many words the meaning of which is still 
quite uncertain. To mention only one instance, we do not 
yet know how to explain the local names Aod, Tibet, and 
fa, Khotan, when they are connected with numerals— 
hod-qnayis, li-bohi, ebe.—as is often the case, The following 
words, which are also of frequent occurrence, | have tried 
to explain in-the following manner: ‘athsal-ma, provisions: 
(Jaschke has “ breakfast"); dor, a measure of fields ; 
men-thri, » kind of cloth (this word is often connected 
with yug, a piece of cloth); theugs, a district: thang, 
a couple; thugs-bde, well-being ; ngos-dpon, frontier 
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officer: sha-engar (= shabs-angar), before. Regarding 
the word sug-[pa], we do not always know whether it 
should be translated as “hand” (hand-seal), or as 
“reward ". 

The marks of punctuation are used in a rather unusual 
manner. A shad is not much used to mark the end of 
a sentence; it is placed between any syllables in the 
middle of a sentence. Besides strokes and dots, pairs of 
little circles are occasionally used as marks of punctuation. 








IIT 
ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY AS A SOURCE OF 
HISTORICAL INFORMATION 


Rr Sm C. J. LYALL, E.C.8.1, C.LE., LED. 
Read ai the International Congres of Historical Studies, April 7, 1973 


rps conquest of the Persian and half of the Byzantine 

- Empire by the Arabs, under the banner of Islam in 
the seventh century, was one of the most extraordinary 
events in the history of the world. On the one side were 
ranged the forces of two highly-organized military powers, 
Imperial New Rome and Imperial Persia, which for over 
three centuries had been engaged in constant conflict with 
aach other. Although this necessarily tended to exhaust 
the material resources of the combatants, it would 
naturally be supposed that it must have given them 
military experience, and their leaders a training in 
generalship, adequate to enable them to face with con- 
fidence of victory enemies hitherto regarded with contempt 
as mere barbarians. On the other side we see hosts of 
men, reared in a country where the conditions of life have 
always been of the hardest and most precarious, divided 
by tribal feuds and secular hatreds, poorly armed, with 
no practice in warfare against disciplined foes, and with 
no allies to swell their legions. Yet from the beginning 
the progress of the Arabs was one of almost uninterrupted 
SUCCESS. 

How this happened, what the antecedents were that 
led to the great catastrophe which befell the ancient 
civilizations before the new world-power, must always be 
one of the most interesting problems of history. 

Materials for the study of the Byzantine Empire exist 
in the works of Greek historians. For the conditions of 
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the Persian Empire we have the history of the Sasanians 
as recorded hy Tabari, based upon the Khudhai-namah of 
indigenous origin, and also some good information trom 
Syriac sources. But in both eases the period of the 
conquest is poorly represented by contemporary documents. 
OF this part of the subject, however, 1 do not propose to 
speak. My object is to draw attention to the materials 
which exist for a survey of the history and conditions of 
Arabia during the century which preceded the conquests 
of Islam, and more especially of that part of Arabia which 
furnished the invading forces, as distinguished from the 
religious revolution, begun at Mecca and consummated at 
Medina, which drew ita inspiration from the Prophet 
Muhammad, 

These materials, so far as they are contemporary, are 
wholly contained in the ancient Arabian poetry, the 
earliest surviving texts of which may be said to begin 
with the commencement of the sixth century ap. Thus 
poetry was almost entirely transmitted by memory, and 
we have no reason to suppose that, except in a very few 
special cases of which I will speak further on, it was 
reduced to writing until the firat century of Muslim 
conquest was well advanced. It is the product and the 
picture of the tribal life of nomadic Arabia, the work, in 
the first instance, of composers who formed a special class 
of skilled artists in verse: from whom, however, the 
custom of making verse later on took a wide extension, 
60 that in every tribe we meet with a large number of 
singers, mostly men of action, who celebrate their own 
deeds os well as the exploits of their fellows in poems 
ealled forth by the events in which they were engaged. 

The bulk of this poetry which has survived is by no 
means small, although, in the opinion of the scholars who, 
during the literary age which set in with the latter half 
of the reign of the House of Umayyah and continued 
under the early ‘Abbaside Caliphs, collected and recorded 
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the remains which we possess, the amount which has 
perished before it could be written down, with the death 
of those who carried it in their memories, is very large. 
How much has so perished we have no means of judging. 

The earliest poems which have survived probably 
belong to the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth 
century A.D. They relate to the long warfare which 
raged, for a period stated by tradition in round numbers 
at forty years, between two large kindred groups, who 
eceupied the mountains of al-Yamimah in East Central 
Arabia called Bakr and Taghlib. This war, known as 
the War of al-Basiis, produced many poets on both sides, 
one of whom, Muhalhil, the chief of Taghlib, is perhaps 
the most ancient of whom we have remains: two short 
poems by him are contained in the collection of ancient 
odes made by al-Asmai (died 216 Hn.) Another very 
ancient poet, probably contemporary with Muhalhil, is 
Muraqgish the Elder, of Bakr, to whom are attributed 
several pieces preserved in the collection called the 
Mufaddaltydét (completed before 168 H.). Peace was 
eventually arranged by al-Mundhir HI, king of al-Hirah 
on the Euphrates, who exercised a wide jurisdiction over 
nomad Arabia; but the rancour stirred by the conflict 
survived for generations, and two of the seven long poems 
called the Mu‘allagat, one by ‘Amr son of Kulthim, chief 
of 'Taghlib, and the other by al-Harith son of Hillizah, of 
Yashkur, a division of Bakr, which were composed 
between 556 and 568, testify to the enmity which still 
subsisted in the time of al-Mundhir’s successor, king 
‘Amr of al-Hirah, 

Not much Ister than these is the group of poets 
connected with the history of a tribe of Yamanie origin’ 
ealled Kindah, which, in the latter half of the fifth and the 
tirst third of the sixth century a.p., established itself in 
the northern half of Central Arabia as o superior power 
controlling the tribal organizations. Its chiefs, who took 
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the title of king, contracted intermarriages with the 
Ma‘addie Arab tribes, and had their centre in al-Qasim, 
the comparatively well-watered territory where now 
stand the towns of Buraidah and ‘Unaizah, in the great 
Wadi ar-Rummah, the main torrent-bed of Central Arabia. 
Tradition connects the extension of the authority of 
Kindah with the state of confusion and internecine strife 
produced by the War of al-Gasiis, and it is certain that 
the princes of the tribe were connected by marriage with 
both Bakr and Taghlib, The power of Kindah stood at 
its highest at the end of the fifth century and beginning 
of the sixth, when the king, al-Harith, appeared on the 
Roman border as an invader, He seems at one time to 
have held al-Hirah on the Euphrates, and al-Mundhir II, 
who was the most formidable enemy of the Romana in 
that region, was his son-in-law, though afterwards his 
enemy. The tribes who owned allegiance to al-Harith 
were placed by him under the governance of his four sons, 
and Asad, whose lands were among those nearest to the 
Kindite centre at Ghamr Dhii Kindah, became the portion 
of Hugr, al-Harith’s eldest son. The son of Hugr was 
Imran’ al-Qais, the most celebrated of all the ancient poets, 
of whom a large quantity of verse has survived. During 
the years of Hugr’s dominion in Asad the art of poetry 
made much progress, The bard of Asad was ‘Abid son of 
al-Abras, whose diwdn, now for the first time published 
from an ancient MS. in the British Museum, is about to 
appear. The death of Hugr, whom the men of Asad slew 
about A.D. 530 after the king of Kindah, al-Harith, had 
died, is the central event round which has gathered much 
pottry by Imra’ al-Qais and ‘Abid; and there can be no 
doubt, from the poems by these authors which we possess, 
that there were many other contemporary singers, though 
little of that early time has reached us, 

After the wreck of the dominion of Kindah the power 
of the kings of al-Hirah gradually extended itself over 
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the northern half of the peninsula and along the southern 
coasts of the Persian Gulf. The energetic kings al- 
Mundhir III and his son ‘Amr b, Hind are often heard 
of in the poems of that time. These kings ruled, the 
former from 505 to 554, and the latter from 554 to 569. 
King ‘Am®r was killed, in the midst of his Court, by a 
proud Arab chief, ‘Amr son of Kulthim of Taghlib, upon 
whom he was endeavouring to fix an indignity which the 
fierce nomad resented. Two of ‘Amr's brothers succeeded 
him and had short reigns, and then, between 580 and 602 

r G03, followed their nephew an-Nu'miin Abi Qabis, 
the last Lakhmite king of al-Hirah, The Courts of all 
these kings were frequently visited by poets from the 
nomad tribes, and much verse which has survived was 
eomposed on these occasions, 

On the side of Rome there was another princely house, 
the line of Jafnah, kings of Ghassin, who kept the 
marches along the Limes which defined the boundary of 
Byzantine rule, These princes, who were adherents 
of Christianity, and, though nomads of the Synan 
wilderness, comparatively civilized in their habits, were 
also resorted to by poets from the South, Their most 
famous king, al-Hirith the Lame, son of Jabalah, who 
reigned from 529 to 569, is addressed in a long poem by 
‘Alqamah son of ‘Abadah of Tamim, contained in the 
Mufaddaliyat; he also figures in the history of ‘Abid and 
Imra’ al-Qais. One of his successors, ‘Amr, is the subject. 
of a fine poem by an-Nabighah of Dhubyin, probably in 
the last decade but one of the sixth century. 

Within the peninsula during this time warfare was 
frequent between the tribes, but it would take too long to 
endeavour to set forth the various causes and histories of 
quarrel, From a literary point of view the most famous 
contest was that called the War of Dahis, which had its 
origin in a horse-race held between the chiefs of two 
sister stocks belonging to the large group of seen 
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the tribes of “Abs and Dhubyin. This struggle also ts 
said to have lasted forty years, but it is probable that ts 
length has been considerably exacgerated. To this period 
belong the famous poets an-Nabighah of Dhubyan, 
‘Antarah of ‘Abs, ond Zuhair of Muzainah, whose 
Hw'allagah celebrates the making of peace, which 
probably happened some time before the elose of the 
sixth century A.D. 

In the next twenty years, which ate those preceding 
the appearance of Muhammad as a prophet, the number 
of poets was very large. The most famous were Maiman 
al-A’sha, of Qais b. Tha‘labah, a division of Bakr settled 
in «l-Yaméimah; Labid, of Ja‘far b. Kilab, a branch of 
‘Amir b. Sa'sa‘ah; Hatim, of Tayyi'; Bishr, son of Aba 
Khazim, of Asad; and Ka‘b, son of the Auhair just 
mentioned: of all these we have diwdans. Another poet 
of the time, and also a celebrated man of action, was 
‘Amir son of at-Tufail, cousin of Labid, whose divin, now 
published for the first time, is about to appear. Tufail of 
Ghani, a small tribe in subordinate alliance with ‘Amir 
b. Sa‘sn‘ah, belongs to the saime age, and his diuxtn, 
hitherto unknown, is also now on the eve of publication, 

T said just now that these poems were not written 
down at the time when they were composed, save ina few 
exceptional cases. One of these exceptions is afforded hiy 
the diwin of ‘Adi bh. Zaid, a Christian Tamimite of 
4l-Hirah who was intimately connected with the history 
of an-Nu'min Abo Qabiis, the last King of that state, The 
story of his long imprisonment by an-Nu‘man, and of his 
having addressed to the king poom after poem in order 
to induce him to release hum, necessarily lmiplies that the 
messages were in writing. His Surviving poems, which 
are interesting as the work of a town-bred Arab of 
culture (for he was brought ip among ministers and 
secretaries nt the Persian Court), have been collected 
and will, I hope, shortly be published by my friend 
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Mr. Krenkow, of Leicester. Another exception is found 
in the works of Umayyah b, Abi-s-Ralt, also a townsman, 
of at-Ta'if, and an older contemporary of the Prophet, 
whose collected remains have recently (1911) been given 
to the world by Professor F. Schulthess, of Gottingen. 
These poems are of great importance and interest as 
evidence of the currency, in the neighbourhood of Mecca, 
of au acquaintance with the stories of the Old and New 
Testaments and the apocryphal literature connected there- 
with, and thus as affording some clue to the source whence 
Muhammad drew the narratives dealing with the same 
subjects contained in the Qur iin. 

The coming of Islam, and the diversion to exterior 
conquest of the energies which had hitherto been spent 
upon tribal fends, had a striking influence on the poetry 
of Arabia. We have a large mass of verse composed by 
persons who, having been originally pagans, accepted the 
new religion, Besides authors like al-Hutaiah, ash- 
Shammiakh, al-Khansi, and Aba Dhu'aib, who have left 
imines, large proportion of the odes contained in the 
Mufaddaliyat are the work of such Mukhadrims, as they 
were called. It is very interesting to notice how little 
the austere practices of the new faith affected the ideals 
or the workmanship of these singers. They continue to 
celebrate the delights of wine-drinking and gambling 
with arrows, to extol unbounded expense in hospitality, 
and to boast of accomplishment in the art of war, and 
especially of satire, Satire, indeed, though severely 
handled by the early Caliphs, becomes, with panegyric 
as its complement, more and more the work of the 
professional poet. The list of poets born in the first 
century of Islam, when poetry began to be recorded in 
writing as it was composed, includes (to mention only 
those of whom we have published diwans) al-Farazdaq 
and Jarir, both of Tamim, al-Akhbtal, «a Christinn of 
Taghlib, and al-Kumait of Asad, all of whom were expert 
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in the arts of praising great men and of delivering biting 
shafts of satire upon their enemies. Amatory themes 
took a wide extension in the poems of ‘Umar ibn Abi 
Rabi'ah, « Quraishite of Mecen. Ghailin, called Dhu-r- 
Rummah, of ‘Adi b, ‘Abd-Manat, was the last who main- 
tained the old standards of poetic achievement, and with 
him the eyele of nomad poetry is sometimes said to have 
closed. He died, aged 40, in 117 uw. (an, 735). His 
diwan, edited for the first time by my friend Mr. (. 
Macartney, is now in the press. 

These compositions, it will be seen, cover a very loner 
period of time—fully 200 years, and are strictly con- 
temporary documents. I do not propose to discuss here 
the proof of their genuineness and authenticity ; what 
[ have to urge on the subject will be found in the 
Introduction to the Diwan of ‘Abid b al-Abras, which 
will soon be before the public. It will suffice to say that 
while fabrieated verses and even whole poems are to be 
found in our collections, the majority of the materials 
contained in them bears (in my opinion) the stamp of 
genuineness, and compels us, by its vividness and 
actuality and close correspondence with the known 
conditions of the age and locality, to admit its claims 
to be the real work of its reputed authors. 

But the poems by themselves are not, strietly speaking, 
history, An Arabian ode hardly ever contains a consecutive 
narrative of events. Nothing in the nature of Epic poctry 
exists. The occurrences touched upon are mentioned for 
the most part allusively, generally in the briefest TAT ner, 
an the bard, often himself an actor in the scenes he 
portrays, enlarges on his own prowess and the glories of 
his tribe; or, on the other hand, he assuils his enemies 
with words of seorn and contempt, recounts their defeats 
und disasters, and depicts them in the most odious light, 
Tn all eases of tribal warfare, which is the chief subject of 


the poems, great exaggeration prevails, 
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In order to utilize the poems, to read them aright, to 
use them in interpreting the situation, we require to know 
from some outside source the circumstances in which they 
were composed. This is furnished to us hy the labours of 
those inen who, during the first and second centuries of 
Islam, collected from the mouths of the living repre- 
aentatives of the tribes the traditions of the tribal 
histories. Many scholars occupied themselves with this 
task when the poems came to be written down for 
preservation, but two stand out among all others in their 
industry and the thoroughness with which they carried 
through their task. These two are Hishim ibn al-Kalbi 
and Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanna, called Aba ‘Ubaidah, The 
former, son of Muhammad b. as-Sa'ib al-Kalbi (died 
146 u.), had an hereditary interest in historical research, 
tor his father before him was an industrious collector of 
traditions. ‘To Ibn al-Kalhi, who died in 204 #., we owe 
the first attempts made to obtain a sequence af dates for 
the kings of al-Hirah, (hassin, and Kindah, a great mass 
of tribal genealogies and of the traditions bearing thereon, 
and other investigations into Arabian antiquity. His 
narratives of the battles or “Days” celebrated in the 
poems, and his anecdotal biographies of the persoms who 
fivure in the tribal traditions, are full of interest, of 
liveliness, and of graphie detail. Against this must be 
set m constant disposition to exalt the cause of the 
Yamanic tribes against that of the Ma‘addie Arabs, His 
own tribe of Kalb, descended from Quda‘ah, considered 
itself to be of Yamanie origin ; and on this account he is 
never impartial when the contest 1s between & Trepre- 
sentative of al-Yaman and one of Ma‘add, He appears 
on more than one occasion to have fabrieated poems in 
support of his anecdotes to the discredit of Ma‘addiec 
heroes. Abn ‘Ubaidah (110-209 n.), on the other hand, 
has every appearance of being impartial; his narratives 
are full of detail, and his citation of the authorities from 
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whom he derived his information (see the index to the 
Naqd@id) most complete. He is often critical in his 
examination of the sources. He was not, like Ibn 
al-Kalbi, himself of Arab descent, but a Jew of al-Iraq 
whose family had become converts to Islam. Thus he 
stands outside of racial partialities, though he everywhere 
displays the keenest interest in his subject We learn 
from Ibn Khallikin that he was the author of a work 
setting forth the evil qualities of the Arabs (Mathalih), 
& species of literature vary popular in his time under 
‘Abbasi rule, when the Persians came into favour. If this 
is correct, it must at least be ndmitted that he did not 
invent for them odious characteristies, but told his stories 
in a manner which, if not flattering, is, to our eyes at 
least, not marked hy any manifest desire to press unduly 
upon their unamiable traits, and generally appears to bear 
the stamp of truth. 

Neither of Ibn al-Kalbi nor of Abt ‘Ubsidah do we 
Possess (so far as known) any works in their original 
form; but these two are the main source from which 
innumerable books written by literary and historical 
compilers draw their material. The greatest of all these 
compilations is the Awtah al-Aghdni of Abn-l-F iraj of 
Isfahan (284-356), now rendered conveniently accessible 
by means of the exhaustive series of indices which we 
owe to Professor Guidi. Of so well-known « book it is 
unnecessary to speak at any length. The first volume 
of Ibn al-Athir's history called the Kamil contains an 
abridgement of Aba ‘Whnidah’s Ayydm al-Arah whieh is 
very useful, though the printing, especially in the verses, 
leaves much to be desired, Better even than the Aghiné, 
where the two come into competition, are the extracts 
from Abi ‘Ubaidah contained in the commentary to the 
Nagi'td, or satirie contesta of Jarir anil, al-Faraxdag, the 
edition of which has just been completed by Professor 
Bevan. This work, which from its character is Full of 
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allusions to Arabian antiquity, 15 supplied with » complete 
and instructive commentary, in which the latest hand 
‘a that of Aba ‘Abdallah al-Yazidi (died 310), Here 
we have large extracts from Abn ‘Ubaidah'’s Ayyam, 
alneidated as to language and often compared with other 
accounts, which leave nothing to be desired so far a5 
concerns the events with which they deal. Professor 
Bevan's indices render the use of the work for reference 
as easy as possible, and an exhaustive glossary is also 
supplied. 

Another work which is now in the press and will, it 1s 
hoped, be completed before very long is the collection of 
ancient Arabian odes made by al-Mufaddal, of the tribe 
of Dabbah, a learned man who lived under both Umayyad 
ancl ‘Abbasid rule, and died im 165. The exhaustive 
commentary of al-Qasim al-Anbari, which is being printed 
with the text, contains, like that to the Nagai, large 
detailed accounts of the events to which the poems relate, 
mainly drawn from Ibn al-Kalbt. I need only mention 
another work of a similar but less authentic kind, the 
celebrated Homasah of Abi Tammam, which, with 
at-Tibriai’s commentary, has been in the hands of Arabic 
scholars since LS24. 

When we compare the poems with the traditions 
illustrating them, we find, of course, many deficiencies. 
Often there are no details forthcoming to explain obscure 
passages: those who once were able to furnish them 
perished before the scholars gob held of them. Net 
unfrequently the poems do not agree with the traditions. 
1 may illustrate this by a case which is well-known to 
my hearers, and comes from a cycle of literature strictly 
analogous to the Arabian historical legends and ancient 
heraie poems—I mean the Book of Judges in the Old 
Testament. In the Song of Deborah, which celebrates the 
defeat of Sisera and his host by the tribes of Northern 
Israel, the deseription of the murder of the fugitive chief 


‘tr 
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by Jael, in defiance of all the laws of hospitality, is 
inconsistent with the account given in the prose story, 
As the poem is in all probability contemporary, we 
naturally prefer its testimony to that of the prose writer, 
who may have lived some centuries later Similar 
discrepancies are not uncommon in the old tribal poetry 
and traditions of Arabian. But although such cases call 
for careful critical examination, the material available 18 
very large, and by the help of the poems and the 
narratives put together we are able to construet, at least 
in general outline, a fairly complete secount of the main 
events and the state of society in Arabia during that 
pregnant century which preceded the establishment of 
the Empire of Islam. 

Not only so: owing to causes with which ] cannot now 
deal, the conditions of life in Arabia, which are those 
established by the climate and natural features of the 
country, have prevailed over the mighty unifying forces 
which in the seventh century drew the tribes tovether 
and started them on their career of conquest. In spite of 
Islam. the Arabian nomads live at the present day very 
much as their aneestora lived thirteen centuries rare, 
They are marked by the same characteristies, divided by 
the same blood-feuds, engaged in the same life of rapine, 
subject to the same customary laws of hospitality and 
mutual intercourse, as prevailed before the Prophet of 
Medina took them in hand. So it happens that those 
who have travelled with seeing eyes and an understanding 
heart in that great, wilderness in our own day are able to 
seb before us a picture of society which, with eertain 
allowances made, is extraordinarily like that which we 
gather from the ancient poems. The best of all com 
mentaries on the literature of the sixth and seventh 
centuries in Arabia ia to be found in the freat book of 
our countryman Charles Doughty, Avahia Desertis, With 


this T should mention the Taghueh of the scholar whose 
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vecent death we all mourn, Julins Enting, and the works 
of Aloys Musil dealing with the tribes of the Syrian 
Desert. 

Sixty-six years ago M. Caussin de Perceval published 
his well-known Kesai sur Uhistoire des Arales avant 
CIslamisme, a work of which it is difficult to speak in 
terms of too mueh praise. So far as it dealt with the 
eentury hefore Muhammad, it was based almost entirely 
on the Kitab al-Aghani, then only accessible in MS., and 
for the time of its production if was a marvel of industry, 
clearness of arrangement, attractive style, and penetrating 
insight into the subject. But much has happened since 
it appeared, and the time has now come for the period 
with which it dealt to be handled afresh. Asa basis for 
such a re-handling, it appears to me that what we chiefly 
want is translations of the ancient poems, worked up 
and commented on, with utilization of all the available 
material, Tt must be admitted that to general historians 
the field is still in a great measure closed, The texts, in 
the original Arabic, have to a large extent been published ; 
but without commentaries and elucidation they ore not 
available except to the specialist. It is the task for the 
latter-day scholars to make them available, so that ull 
may judge of their bearing. No works of an ancient poet 
should be published without a translation. To translate 
adequately demands close and minute study, and to deal 
with the problems presented by any one poet's work 
necessitates a survey of a wide field and many by-paths 
of inquiry, France and Germany have set us a great 
example : is it too much to hope that in this country also 
lahourers will be found to help forward the cause ¢ 
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A NEW INSCRIPTION OF THE VANNIC KING MENUAS 
By Paoressok A, H. SAVYCE 


(Eto L. MOLYNEU X-SEEL has been good enough 
' to send me a photograph of a Vannic inscription 
discovered by him built into the wall of a ruined 
Armenian chapel at Baghin, north of the Murad Su. 
Baghin is on the right hank of the Kighi Su, which falls 
into the Murad Su near Kharput, and it is about 50 miles 
worth-east of the latter city and almost due north of Palu, 
where an inseription of Menuas has long heen known to 
exist (No. XX XIII of my memoir). The new inseription 
is important, since it not only adds a new word, lidierm, 
“a boundary-stone,” to the Vannic vocabulary, but it also 
fixes the western boundary-line of the Vannic kingdom 
in the reign of Menuas, 

The inseription reads as follows (Gn continuance of 
my notation its number will be XCITT) :-— 


Nw 


DP. Me-1-nu-u-a-s 


Mevwes 


i 


[ku-]-a-gu-1-ni 
lita written 


TAK pul il-5) 


Has rnseribed stone] 


al-4u-u-1-Si-ni 
flue vb ght Wi, 


AN Kohal-di-i-ni-m ti, 
for the people of Kheldia, 


on 


D.P. Is-pu-u-i-ni-khe 
the son of Ispuinis, 


h DP. Me-nu-w-s-ni | 8. 
helonging to Meyneas 


era al-éu-u-i-ni' 
the mighty Ieumg, 


0. -erila bar-a-i-e 14). 


the powerful Kvn. 


. y 
w 


a 


DP, Is-pu-u-i-ni-lhi-ni-s 
the aon of Tapuanis 


= a 
‘ \ 
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Ll. erila MAT Bi-a-i-na-u-e 
king af the country of Van, 


13. DE. Me-nu-u-a-« a-li 
Menuns — senya : 


15. is-ti-ni NISU EN-NAM 
asthe limit of the governor 
17, as-ma-a-si-i-ni 
the gracious, 
19. D.P. Me-i-nu-n-a-s 
Mennius 
21. i-mt = TAK pu-lu-di 
this inscribed stone 
23. AN Khal-di-i-ni-nj 
Jor the people of Khaldis 


12. «a-ln-G ALU Dhn-s-pa- 
inkahitan# of Dh taps 
t-patari 
the city. 
14, te-ru-bi 7 ti-t 
L have set up ot boundary- 
A-11 
alone 
16, AN Khal-di-i-ni-ni 
af the people of Khatedis, 
18. e-u-ri-j-« 
the lore, 
20. DP. Ts-pu-o-i-ni-khi-ni-s 
the son of Ispuinis 
22. ka--gr-a-ni 
hits written 
24. al-u-u-i-sj-ni 
the imighty. 


o: It is clear that Athaldinina, “the children of 
Khaldis,” must here signify “the people of Khaldis ni 
Le, the inhabitants of Van, rather than “the divine 
offspring of Khaldis”, since the houndary-stone was 
intended for the inhahitants of the country and not for 


the gods. 


This throws light on the adjectival suffix —w; - 


in vléut-si-ni the suffix 2; will refer to the god Khaldis, 
while the suffix -nid agrees with the whole grammatiéal 


complex Hhaldinini. 


he “of (the people) belonging 
14. Literally “one”, suéi-ni in Vannie, 
tion of titieni is fixed by the 
15. For istini see ACIL 


Hence the form would literally 
to the mighty (god)", 


The signitiea. 


words which follow. 
% The boundary-stone or 


stela has the form of a Roman Tailestone, txeopt that it is 
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not round. Captain Molyneux-Seel 1s doubtless right im 
believing that it came originally from the citadel of 
Baghin. 


PosrscuirT.—Professor Lehmann-Haupt tells me that 
the Baghin inseription was discovered by himself and 
Dr. Huntington, and that he has given an account of it 
‘n the Ferhandlungen d. Berliner anthrep. Gesellschaft, 
1900 (November 17), pp. 522-75, and the Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, xxxui, pp. 175 4, 1901, where he has supposea 
Titiani to be a proper name, This, however, is OW 
excluded by the discovery of the meaning of istina which 
has since been made. 





y 
WAS THERE A KUSANA RACE! 
Hy Banos A. vos STAEL-HOLSTEIN 


— ‘¢ no lack of numismatic evidence for the fact 
that the words Kasin sahan iah and Kidin mak 
were used as personal attributes by certain princes reigning 
about the year a-p. 300. On the obverse of one of the 
coins in question Professor Marquart reads the legend: 
wuacdéen bagée Pérasé (+) watery Kasin ah, “des mazda 
yerehrenden Gottes Pérdz, grossen Kanigs der Kisan.” 
VM. Drouin translates the same legend as followa: “le 
magdéen, le divin Pérose, grand Kouchan, rai. | ; 

lt would be diffieult to decide which of these two 
translations was preferable, if the words Aisin ath were 
always preceded or followed by a personal name. This, 
happily, is not the ease. Tbn Khordadbeh? who wrote 
in the ninth centary A.p., gives a list of many royal titles, 
and tella us that the tithe of the King of Transoxania 
(ell gle) was Ketéan sah (lt edtbas dc < 

This enables us to state positively that the title Makin 
tah, “king of the Kasan,” enjoyed a great prestige in 
ap, 300, and was not forgotten even in the ninth 
eentury of the Christian ern. 


. hee Mianyanrt, Brinithr nach der Geographic des Ma, Moses Xorenne‘s, 
Berlin, 1901, p. 49, and Drouin, Herve numismatiqne, 1896, p. 170, 

* The author of the fundamental work Y'wrkestan at the time of the 
Mongot Invasion, by W. Barthold, St. Petersburg, 1000 (in Resets) 
iirew my attention to p, 98 of his book, where, while disvassing the title 
Kakdn sah, he tofers to Ibn Khordadbeh (ef. de Goeje’s edition of Lhe 
snthes Scher Fiarnum et Regnorum, Bibliotheca Geographoram Arabi: 
corum, pars sexta, text p. 40, transl. p. 20). Cf. also Annales quoe 
«ripat ,.. Tobari, seconde series, iii, Recensuerant I. Guidi, D, H- 
Miller, et M. J, de Goeje, Lugd. Bat., | ge5-0, p. 1440, 1 21. 
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We find the earliest mention of the Chinese form of 
the title Kitsin sah, viz. Kuei-sh weng-wang, in the phrase ! 
B (frit) x (Li) Bi wer) E(weng) fl (wo) RR (hao) (hues) 
fa (#iueng) FE (wang), “he [Kadphises IT] established 
himself as a king (wang) and used the dynastic title 
‘king of the Kisan’.” This phrase oecurs in the Hou- 
han-shu (Annals of the later Han dynasty), and from 
the same chronicle we learn that Kadphises I (K‘iu-tsin- 
io) at the beginning of his reign had to content himself 
with the more modest title of Fi (fuer) FG (shuang) (hei) 
(how). It was only after having defeated certain rivals 
that he styled himself Kuei-shuang-wang (Aisin, sah), 

Everybody seems to admit that Kuei-shuang-hsi-hou 
(Cantonese pronunciation according to Williams’ Cantonese 
dictionary : Kwai-séung-yap-hau) is the Chinese form of 


'T give the original phrase as I find it in the Chinese block-print 
(As. Dep., No. 624, ch. 118, p, 114) of the Hou-han-shu, belonging to 
the Asintic Museum of St. Petersburg, A copy of the same edition has, 
sppereotly, been used by Dr, 0: Franke, who (quotes the sate page in 
hia hook Sur Kenntuiss der Tliirkitier und Siythen Seutrolasiens (Berlin, 
1M, p. 66). The transintion is miinly bated on the authority of 
Dr, Franke, whose rendering of the phrase is, “Er setate sich selbst 
als Kénig jirang) cin und filhete den dynastischen Titel Kinig von 
Kuci-shuang.” 

Tt can hardly be doubted that tho first word of the tith: Kasey ih 
represenis the name of a race. (Cy. the title (ruganavadasamvardhaka 
(according to M. Senart's temling of the Manikyaln inscription, Jowrnnal 
Asatique, Janvier-Février, 1806, p. $i, which Professor Liiders tratishites 
by “scion of the Gusnna race” (TRAS., 1909, p. 666). M. Senart 
(op, eit., p. 12) hesitated between two alternative translations: “‘ayteur 
de Vaecroissement de la rao tes Roushans” and “isan che ta race des 
Koushans", Dr, Thomas (FRAS. 1006, p, 208) tranalates the title ly 
“ propagator of the Kushan stock". 

Dr, Vogel has been so kind ns to supply me with his * provisional " 
reading of one of the inscriptions discovered near Muttra in March, 1919. 
The tame of the king Seema to be doubtful, but the titles Mohdridja 
reijdtinija derapeatre Ausivaputro] are quite clear. It seems most 
natural toe interpret as the name of it face the first part of the title 
Awsdnaputrfe), (The long vowel (+) is alan of Brent interest. } 

; Considering tihuerse: facta, I hove no dowle that Konig der [aot van] 
Ruei-shuang™ is the correvt Germin rendering of the tithe Ames. 
aabeeerniyp- vocemy, | 


‘ith ch 


i 
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the title Kusanayavuga, which is found on the Kharosthi 
side of some (type 1) of the coins of Kujula-Kadplises 
(Kadphises I). 

The title Kuet-shuang-hsi-how being undoubtedly 
represented on the coins of Kadphises 1, it would seem 
extremely strange if no numismatie equivalent could be 
found for Kuei-shuang-wang (Addn sah) on any pieces 
of that monarch, Does it not seem natural under these 
cireumstanees to consider the syllables K husanasa whith 
we find on the Kharosthi side of what Mr. Vincent Smith 
calls type 3 of Kadphises I's coins, as the equivalent of 
the title Kaain 2h? And could not the corresponding 
syllables XOPANCY of the legend in Greek characters be 
regarded asa barbaric cenitive of *XOPANCA, representing 
Kadin Sih? 

The faet that Kiwsanasn does not show the genitive 
termination (Khwsancasrjsa > can easily be accounted for 
by assuming that the existing #¢ (=4ah) forms a com- 
pound with the next word of the Kharosthi legend, 

'The following are the full Kharosthi legends of the 
types Kadphises I, 1 and 3, according to Mr, Smith's 
catalogue (1 replace the skh of the catalogue by 4): 


' Th ia just possible that the Kharosthi letters read Gushwnas by 
Sir A, Cunningham represent another form ot the tithe Avddn sah, 
Unfortunately, however, the letters immediately following Gushanase 
inthe Panjtar inscription are broken off or mutilated, except the first 
one, which according to the editor is It, ar perhaps N. ** The secuntl 
letter, which ia very doubtful, may be either re, or ha, or we” 
(Cunningham, Archeological Reports, vol. wv, p. G2). The original ai the 
Panjtar inscription being lost (op. cit,, p. G1) it will hardly be possible 
to use it for the purpose of proving or diaproving my contentions. 

* On some coins of Gondophares, who was @ BerAciee Bocukter, We 
Gurl the tithe saensa (Gardoer, pp. 104, 106, 189) in Kharosthi characters, 
which probably represent the genitive of aofnjea | =sihdn hah), I have 
not suceeded in ascertaining the presence of the sign representing 
(or m) at the bottom of the akeara read salen) by Gardner, the lower 
part of it being, apparently, damaged on all the coins belonging to thee 
Imperial Hermitage, as well os on the ones reproduced in the catalogues 
af Gardner and Smith. Of. the tithe saanet(an) mentioned below 
(p. 87, mote). ; 
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Arejula-hasese Ke LROe-yawugese dhrameathidasa (type 1); 
Aheusanasa yavilase [sic], or yotiasa, Ku yiilea-Korphscse 
au cha }dhramal thita Jeet (type 3). 

Only the transcription of the first legend is followed by 
& translation ( [coin] of Kujulakasa, the Kusin chief, the 
pious), and those who contend that Ahiusenase isa renitive 
singular will hardly be able to interpret the sepond legend 
(type 3) without zetting into difficulties. Besides having 
to admit that the equivalent of KaSin ih (Auei-shinang- 
wang) cannot be found on the coing of Kadphises I, they 
will be foreed to concede that he called himself “a Kagan 
[and] a yavufz}la" on some of his coins (Khusanase 
yavilasa, type 3) and “the yavuga of the Kisan* 
(Ausinayaruges, type 1)! on others, Both difficulties 
Vanish as soon as My interpretation of K husanase ye DiLinae, 
“king [and] yavul g}a of the Kadan,” is aceepted 

We know that the Persian word 4a) has been rendered 
by the Greek letters oa (for instance in the Hanne 
TAT AoarS = 4ahpiir), and the legend gat paTy ge[ tea Jef vjoou 


* Tho transition of Aver-shuang-icctney ge “4 king of the Kodan” being 

curtain, A net-wAnicy-hei-how ane ite equivalent: Aupanenyepeeges met mean 
» Ya¥uga of the Kodan ™. 
The Kharosth legends of Kadphises I's type | (Avsranyer reas) wre 
not only found on pieces hearing that monarchs Greek name on the 
obveras, tut alao on coins Which he minte;| conjaintly with Hermanns 
(of, Cataloyine Othe Going in the feel teas AM cc wni, Calcutta, val. i, by 
Vincent A, Smith, Oxford, TO, p 33. The Kharosthy legend, 
type 3 { Adi zremnenyccirvicnee |, however, is forte only on ooins belonged ripe 
exclusively to Rolphises | "This proves AC rhaet ert yerepiypan (the admitted 
equivalent of ACnne-whinen yyy Jini fev) to be older than Ah ME ACL ayer asee| oy Jones 
(which, a9 suggested above, contains the equivalent of AC otet- ahaa ap 
wang [Akin dah] ), 

Tt need hardly he pointed out how well the data of the Chines, 
Chronicle free with the Kharosthi legends if interpreted according to 
my view. Ido not dincusy the types 2 and 4 of Kadphises [, the 
readings being too Wocertain, T have, howevor, examined them without 
finding anything disproving my contentions, 

Cumulations of variows titles are Vory frequent, 


on the tumismatic 
anid eplgraphio documents of the Period, ancl jt will hardly stride anyone.- 
45 improbable that RKadphises I, after having svsun eal the more exalted 
Menity (Aésdn 40h), should retain his old title (yerufpls) by the side 
of the now one, i 
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(Gardner, p. 110) shows that it is not impossible to regard 
XOPANCY as a genitive! When composing his catalogue 
of the coins of the Greck and Scythie kings of Bactria 
and India, Professor Gardner evidently considered 
XOPANCY as consisting of two words, (1) XOPAN and 
(2) CY (ef. Cat. p, 187). Both words the distinguished 
numismatist places under the heading “ Seythie [tithes] im 
Greek letters”, He also states that the same word ov 
oceurs on some coins of the king Hermmus. The fact 
that three of the four words composing the Greek legend 
(Bacikews ornpos ov epuatov) of those coins undoubtedly 
show genitive terminations tends to support my e€x- 
planation of XOPANCY? as a genitive of "XOPANCA 
(Kasdan SA). 

Some of Kaniska's coins, according to Mr. Smith, bear 
the following legend (on the obverse): PAONANOPAO- 
KANHPKIKOPANO, Stonano- sao KManésiki Kogano, 
“Kaniska the Kusin, king of kings.” (1 replace Mr. Smiths 
sh by «) It is difficult to think of any reason why we 
should not consider KANHPKI as the first (or the last) 
word of the legend, and KOPANO PAONANO PAO us 
his title. This is the only arrangement which enables 
us to recognize the title Kasdn aah (in an amplified form, 
ef. the title Kadin Mthan Ath mentioned on p. 79) on 
the coins of the monarch who, surely, was the most 
prominent Kisan ruler known to history. 

I have already pointed out (Bulletin de l'Académie 
Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, 1908, p. 1869) 
that the last three letters (ANO = dru) of the genitive 

© Profesor Rapson (JRAS., 1807, p. 321) and Tr. Thomas (TRAS., 
1013, p. G82) also regard XOPANCY as a genitive singular, 

* It iss significant fact that we find the worl rajarayas on the 
Kharostht side of several Hermeus (alone without Kndphises I) coins 
showing ov on the obverse, and that the word myarqjam never appears 
on the pieces (mentioned by Gardner, Smith, and yon Sallet, Nachfolger 
Aleranders dea Grossen) bearing the shorter Greek legend Barvvers 
gurnper epuciow. If there were no wv coins omitting rajarajqen Wwe 
should possess an absolute proof for the fact that ev was a royal title. 
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plural PAONANO (according to Mr. Smith “of kings”) 
represent the same termination which appears in the word 
quastine (genitive plural of a theme qyusfa, meaning 
“dous"’), and which generally indicates the genitive ploral 
in the second “unknown” language of Eastern Turkestan.’ 
The second ANO of the title KOPANO PAONANO® 
PAO almost certainly representing dnu (Professor Liiders, 
loc. cit., speaking about the title sitonusila, saya: “ das 
sriechisthe ANO kann fiir inu stehen, wie BOAAO fiir 
Buddha zeigt”), the rendering of KOPANO by Kusainu 
is, to aay the least, possible, That this rendering is more 
than a possibility is suggested by various circumstances. 


The akeera corresponding to the letters (gusa)}ne in, 


the third line of the Manikyfla inscription (as read by 
M. Senart, Journal Asiatique, Janv.-Févr. 1896, p. 8, pl. i) 
shows distinct hook at the bottom of the mdéfrhi., 


The hook is absent from the méatrha in all other cases 


(fourteen) where na has been read, but it is clearly visible 
at the bottom of the atsara representing thu (in thuevan, 


1 The a-themes of thot language generally show the termination 7 in 

the nominative singular, and in the article mentioned I compared the 
title gthdnwedtha (or sikdbneadhe), “king of kings,” which apparently 
belonged to Kiisin princes (ef. Sir M. A. Stein's article in the Jn. Ant., 
1885, p. 1 &9., ond Th. Fleet's (fupte Jnacriptiona, po. &), with the 
expression jyostind gyeets (in the langosge fi “dearum chou”). 
T arrived at the conclusion that traces of the language ii could be found 
in the titles of the RiAin princes. This view has since been socepted 
by Professors Konow (Featechrift jar Fifhelm Thomeen, Leipsig, 1912, 
p. 86) and Liiders (Sitxungsherichte Kel. Preuss. Ak. Wisa, 1915, 
pe 426). 
7 Professor Konow aceounta for the first N in PAONANO, which 
he explains as a genitive plural of a theme soren (derived from 
teig+ven), by assuming that the N lost in the nominative singular 
PAO reappears before the termination of the genitive plural ANO. 
Dr. Salemann draws my attention to the inct that this explanation is 
confirmed by the existence of the words y4é-ron-¢ (kine) and ySd-onn 
(might) occurring in the “ Soghdische Texte" published by Professor 
F. W. RK, Miller (see the index of that edition in the Abhandiunygen 
Rel. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1012 [published 1013], p. 108), Professor Konow 
tells me that bis full explanation of the N will soon appear in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
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1.6). M. Senart (op. cit., p- 11) has not overlooked the 
hook in the third line, and explains it as a © maladresse 
du lapicide ”. 

On two coins of the Imperial Hermitage of St. Pe tershurg, 
and on at least as many specimens of Kadphises’ I pieces 
belonging to the Kal. Miinzkabinett of Berlin, instead 
of Kusanayavugase (type 1, cf. above, p. 82) we elearly 
read Ausanuyavugase. 





1 os | 
Reverses of Kadphises I's coins belonging to the Kel Minekoabinett 
(Nos. 1 and 2), and to the Imp. Hermitage (No. 3). The Greek legend 


of coin No, 3 has [xo}{owAo (not [aw fourm), 


These facts obviously cannot be accounted for by 
assuming a series of ‘dentical blunders, and we shall 
have to admit that the word Auwsinw ((risanw) really 
existed, ar to suppose that the die-sinkers of Kadphises I 
conspired with the stone-cutters of the general Lala in 
order to puzzle future archmologists. | 

Aa soon as the explanation of KOPANO a5 representing 
Kusinw is accepted, the interpretation of 1i"Bs a genitive 
plural of the theme Husa suggests itself (cf. qyastinu 
quyasti, “deorum deus”), and we are fortunately able to 
show that such m theme did exist at the time of Asva- 
chosa's patron. 

‘The long @ generally being neglected im the Khorostht writing of 
the period, both readings Augdny (Guginw) and Kuga (Gipdinm) are 
possible. The facet that in the title Austeeputr(o] (cf. sap,, p. 50), 
on the (Pahlavi) lerends deciphered by Droum and Marquart (cf. sup., 
p. 79), in’ Khordadbeh's work, and in other Arsbic texta the @ is 
clearly marked, suggests the reading Avpdwn (Gupta) [not A wedi 


(Gusiaw)), Cf. also the legend Avddra Kushdea shdht rmoentioned by 
Cunningham, Wunuematic Chromecle, 1883, p. [4. 
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In Aévaghosa’s Sitrilamkara, which only exists in 
a Chinese translation, we find the phrase, da (Ci) BH (she) 
fH (chung) ep (chung) # (yin) FE (wang) 4 (ming) 
RR (chen) $% (tan) Ya (kia) im, (mi) BE (ch’a), “in the 
Kusa! (kii-sha) race there was a king (wen) called 
devaputra Kaniska (Kanikan),” According to Dr, Thornas’ 
translation of the Maharajakani[s]kalekha, which has 
come down to us in a Tibetan version (Ind. Ant., 1903, 
Pp 356), Aévaghosa writes to Kaniska: “Train yourself 
in the way of your own people: born in the Kuéa race 
(hu-sahi-rigs-sn) do you impair not the household law 
of your ancestors.” 

Considering the fact that the existence of the theme 
Kusa, meaning “ a member of Kanigka's race", is suggested 
by circumstances independent of the two texts just quoted, 
we must refuse to believe that Kuéa in both cases is 
nothing butan abbreviation of, or a mistake for, Kusanu, 

Consequently we are justified in translating the title 
KOPANO PAONANO PAO by “the emperor of the 
Kusas”, and Kaéan dah? by “the king of the Kusas 


(or Kiidas) ”. 


' Tt cannot be disputed that ki-shea represents Ausa, Of, M. Sylvnin 
Lévi's translation of the passage, Jowrnal Asiatique, Nov.-Dée., 1600, 
pP 457. The character # (sia) is in many transcribed texts the reeular 
representative of W@W (sa). See my edition of the Nien-ch*ui-fan-tern 
(Asvaghosu's Gondistotragdthd in a Chinese transcription, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, xv, p. 170). According to Giles’ Diet, (No, ISS | édi (clergy), 
La, means “ruse”, J quote the Chinese phrase from the oupy of the 
Tripitukn (vol. xix, fnsc, 4, ch, 6, p. 93h) belonging to the Asiatir 
Museum of St, Peteraburg. It wae Professor Ronow who first pointed 
Out to me that some confirmation could be found for my view (K met, mot 
Ayana) in ASvaghosa's Sitrdfemiiern, 

* GF the title slo lyaed (transcribed Hindowin-achih by de Gosje 
and followed by “dana Inde” in the translation of Khordadheh's 
work, p. 13) and the tithe Seyarwad, ** the king of the Calas," Inentionedt 
by a Greek historian of the sixth Century A.D. "Ewedh ody wal th roy 
aeyerrever iver Obapepdsy rg roike sarpl éehotAwrs, eixdroer ipa & wale 
Seyercad (Segansan) frarduarra Siverar yap rotro Th ‘EAAdemr guog 

yerarae Barikets (Serestanorum rex), This passige we find in 
Aguthins ted. Niebuhrins, Bonne, Moceorvill, p. Mil). The Latin 


Ye. pp 
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The fact that on some coins of Kadphises I we find 
the title Kusane yevuga with the Scythian case sulfix 
(cenitive plural) preserved in the half-Prakrtized legend, 
shows that the firat part of Ausana yavuge (the form 
which the title takes on other pieces of the same monarch) 
must be regarded as a Prikrit genitive plural (Kusana. or 
Kusdna)." | 

Those who aceept the interpretation of AKugane 
qyavugasa {(Kadphises I, type 1) as meaning “of the 
yavuga of the Kugas”, will admit that the explanation 
(the improbalility of which has been demonstrated by 
other considerations, ef. sup., Pp. 82) of HKhvsancsa- 
yevu{g}ase (Kadphises I, type $) as consisting of two 
genitives singular becomes impossible. 

They will have to eoneede that Khusana (read 
Khusiina) ea is one of the forms of the tithe Adadn 
Sih, and that the corresponding XOPANCY is a barbaric 
wenitive of *XOPANCA also representing Asan Sah, 
“king of the Kusas (or Kisas)." 

lé ia a well-known fact that there is a Sanskrit word 
signifying “store” whieh the classical writers spell 
both ways: kos and koae. Tt is much less astonishing 
that a foreign word should be spelt use (in the 
Kani[s}ealekha), and Ause (in the Satraluy kare). 
Under these ecireumstances I do not think ib mecessary 
to blame Tibetan seribes for the spelling Kusa, and 
equivalents mentioned are these af Bonaventura Vuleanius’ translation 
which secompanies Agathins’ Greek text. According to Ammisanns 
Marcellinus (el. Gardthausen, Lipsue, unccelxxiil, vol. i, p. 173) the 
title ansaan, ‘rex tegibus impernns,” belonged to the Persian king 
Snpor [117], and T have no doubt that stanecan is nothing but 4 clerical 
error for sana or saansaa (=Adhde Bi), 

1 No mechanical reproduction of the newly (March, 1012) discovered 
Muttra inscription mentioned above (p. 50) being at hand, Dr. Vogel 
waa unable to tell ma whether the reading Ausdnmputrio) linstend, of 


Kusinaputr[o]) was possible or not. In any case the interpretation 
al that title would be identical with the transintion of (!tegeeasses| ap }e- 
wameardhake (of. sup., pp 5), 84), vin. ‘scion of the Kuga (Gusn) 


ve 
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T believe that both ways. of spelling the name were 


eurrent in Indio. I think that these considerations 
enable us ta recognize the name of Kaniska’s race in the 
one of the dvipa (Kuéadvipa) mentioned immediately after 
the Sakadvipa by the Matsyapurdne (Sachau, Alberuni's 
India, vol. i, p. 235). In the Mahduyutpatti (Bibl. 
Buddhiea, xii, p. 52) we find ainong the names of the 
Cakravartins the Great Kuga ( Mahaiknéa), Koga, and 
Upakuga. The rile assigned to Kuga, the son of Rama, 
in Indian mythology is certainly not marked enough to 
explain the inclusion of his name in the ehapter just 
quoted, and it does not seem impossible to connect the 
Mahakuéa, ete., of the Mahdvyufpatti with the second 
Agoka, 

Whatever we might think of the derivation of Kuéa- 
dvipa, Mahikusa, ete, we must admit that Aévachosa 
is the best imaginable authority on the main question 
involved, and that Kusa (not Kusana) was the correct 
name of the warlike race that gave Kaniska to the 
Buddhist world. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THe Pasnosa INSCRIPTIONS 


From o cave-residence at Pabhdsai, close to Kisam m 
thé Allahabad District, we have two inscriptions whieh 
present matter for comment. They were edited im 
Epi, Ina., vol. 2, pp. 242, 943, by Dr. Fiihrer, who, on 
aceount of the resemblance of their letters to those of 
the Sunga period, Bc. 183 to 72, assigned them to “ the 
second or first century Bc.” And Biihler gave in his 
Indian Puleography, plate 2, col. 19, an. alphabet from 
them, which on the same basis he assigned to “ about 
ne. 160° * 

The two inscriptions register one and the same act, 
the founding of the cave: but they do so in different 
bertis. :— 

No. 1, which is on the rock outside the eave, over the 
left corner of the entrance door, says:—" By Asfidhaséna, 
maternal unele of the Rajan (iopaliputra-Bahasatimittra 
(and) son of Gopali the Vaihidari, (fhis) eave has heen 
caused to be made, in the tenth year of Udaka (7), [for the 
use| of the KRaséapiya Araharhtas.” 

No. 2. which is inside the cave, on the west wall, 
says :—“ Caused to be made by Ashfdhaséna, son of 
the Vaihidari, (end) son of the Rajan Téavaniputtra- 
Bhagavata, son of Vangapala Rajan of Adhichhatra (and) 
son of Sonakayana.” 

‘They are Nos. WH, 906, in Peofeasor Laiders’s List of the Brahmi 
Inscriptions, Ayn. Twat, vol. 10, appendix. | 

? He compared the characters af them with those of the inseription, 
which refers itself to the time of the Snigas, on a pillar at Bharant, 
nat. Ant,, vol. 14, p. 138, from which, with two letters, @ and #7, adcided 


from other sources, he gave an alphabet in col. 18 of the sume plate, 
with the sume sasignment, ‘about mc, 10." 


al 
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The purport of these two inseriptions is caleulated to 
present them as being very closely contemporaneous, if not 
actually so. And Biihler seems to have regarded them in 
that light: at any rate, he gave a combined alphabet 
from them, taking his illustrations, indeed, chiefly from 
No. 1, but figuring at least the ka, Wid (imperfectly), 
dhi, and 46 from No. 2, But we must bear in mind 
that he did not choose by any means all the selections 
presented in his plates: also, that the magnitude of his 
task was such as to preclude the detailed examination 
of records which becomes necessary in other circumstances, 
And an inspection of details in this ease shows marked 
differences between the two records, which tend to 
separate them somewhat widely. 

First, as regards language. The language of both the 
records is classed as Mixed Dialect: but that of No. 2 is 
an advance on that of No. 1, which is more of a Prakrit. 
It is true that No. ] has ij7id, once, while No. 2 has 
rie, twice, But No. 2 has putréna, with the lingual 2, 
twiee, against the putréna, with the dental “, onee, of 
No, 1: and it has the genitive jn eye, four times, against 
the genitive in se, twice or perhaps three times, of No. 12 
In No. 2 the first component of the name of the founder of 
the cave is ashadha (for dshadhea): in No. 1 it is: dstidha 
(also for dshadhe). 

Secondly, as regards the alphabet: here we have 
differences hetween the two records which are not 
indicated at all by the selection given in Biihler’s 
plate. 

No. 1 presents two types of * One» is of the same 
general style with the waved ¢ whieh is found in the 
records of Agoka at Girnar and Ripnath and in Mysore ;* 


No. 1, 1. 6, the word saetainan isdamaged and doubtful: but thie 
last. erilalle of it is at ny Tate not eye, ‘The first avilable seems to be 
the long @; not the short as read by Professor Liiders. 

* See Biihler, ii, 34, viii—xii, 
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but it is not waved to the same extent, the bends being 
reduced in. number by using longer strokes for them ; 
this 7 oceurs twice, in rapad, 1 1, and vailidert, 1 4, 
and has been illustrated by Biithler from the latter word. 
The other r is of the type in which the waved stroke was 
superseded by « plain straight ones’ this r, which was not 
illustrated, is seen very clearly in (éritam, 1. 6, and is 
also found in sevechharé and archam, 1. 7. 

No. 2, again, presents two types of r, neither of which 
is illustrated by the selection. It has not the waved r; 
except to the extent to which the subseript is waved in 
both this reeord and in No. 1, in the stage before that im 
which it assumed the form of «a smooth sweeping curved 
stroke. It has (1) the plain straight r of No. 1, which it 
presents in rafd, 1. 2, and vaihidar® and haritam, L 3, 
And it has (2) 0 still later type—later by two stages, 
in fact—in which the bottom of the letter was finished 
off by a bend up to the left: this is presented itt 
rand, L 1. 

In No. 1 the subseript uw in putrasa, |. 1, and pufréna, 
|. 4, is a plain straight vertical stroke* In No, 2, in 
puttresya at the middle of 1. 2, the is finished off, to 
mateh the second r of this record, by a bend up to the 
left; and in putrasya at the beginning of 1. 2 and 
putréna at the end of that line and again in L 3, either 
the same form was intended but was not properly com- 
pleted, or we have instances of an intermediate type, 
similar to that through which the r passed, in which the 
letter was finished off by a curve down to the left, before 
the bend upwards was developed. 


! [In this « in both the records, and in many other letters too, the 
straight lines which were intented have not always been well followed : 
but the intention is plain. 

t In ovttwténe, 1. 3, the w is of a different. type, as was castomary in 
connection with the letter ¢; being a short straight horizontal stroke 
to the right from the end af the Jower right-hand port of the ¢, a in 
Bihler’s ii, 23, v, viti, xxiv. 
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There are other letters the development of which also 
went more or less along with that of the r,1 One is the 
palatal 7. In No, 1 the main stroke of this letter is 
a plain straight one, In No. 2 it is finished off, as in the 
v, by a bend up to the left: this ean be seen clearly in 
the ran of 1. 1, though this aa has been figured in the 
selection without showing this detail: and it seems to 
have been intended in also the raaa of 1. 2. 

Other such letters are the initial a and a Both of 
these occur in No. 1; and each of them is formed there 
entirely between what we may eall the two lines of the 
writing.” In No, 2 we have apparently only the short a, 
twice:* in both cases the vertieal stroke is prolonged, 
like that of the +, to a lencth below the bottom line of 
the writing equal to about the measure between the lines ; 
and in one of them, in adhichhatraya, 1.1, though perhaps 
not in the other case in |. 3, there seems to have been an 
intention, not fully carried out, to finish off the vertical, 
asin the r and 7 of the next word, rans, by a bend up 
to the left. These details, again, are not shown in the 
selection in Biihler's plate, where both the vowels are 
figured from the inseription No, 1. 

In view of such differences as these, in both the 
language and the alphabet, it is plain that the two 
inscriptions cannot have been either composed by the 
‘mine person or written by the same hand, at any rate 

* The & in particular ia wach o letter - in these two inscriptions, 
however, we have only the & which matched the second r of No. 1 and 
the first r of No. 2; not the &, with the bend up to the left at the bottom 
of the vertioal stroke, which answered to the second r of No, 2. 

® This expression is a convenient, way of indicating the limits and size 
of such letters as were made like our 2, ©, @, m, ete, without any 
projections above as in b, d, f. or below ming, j,p. But, whatever 
may have been done in subsequent times, the more uncient Writers 
evidently did not wee much, if at all, the expedient of ruling two such 
lines with n view to insuring nniformity in their work: and the result 


was penerally # considerable variation in the relative sizes of all the 
letters. 


In 1. 3, asliddia seems to have been written, instend of dAhddha, 
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not at all at the same time, and cannot be contemporaneous 
records: an appreciable interval must be placed between 
them. We need not hesitate to accept Biihler's estimate, 
about mc. 150, as the approximate date of No. 1: it is 
justified by the general style of the characters, and in 
particular by the ocearrence of the waved r and the form 
of it which is presented. But No, 2 must be placed at 
least half a century later; though the use in it, asin No.1, 
of a peculiar form of the superscript long £, resembling in 
some eases the twisted horns of an antelope,’ seems to 
preclude any much longer interval than that. And it 
seems to be & commemorative record, due to & son, 
grandson, or relative, or some admirer, of Ashidhaséna : 
apparently the inscription No. 1 was not easily readable, 
if at all, from the ledge in front of the cave, and No. 2 
was therefore put up in a convenient position inside the 
eave, so that the name of the founder of the cave might 
he known and his memory might be preserved. 
J. F. FLeer. 


GINGER 

The short note which I contributed under the above 
heading to this Journal for 1912 (p. 475 £.) has elicited 
communications from several scholars which eneourage 
me to ventilate the same subject once more and to sum 
up the results of its discussion by Dr- Thomas and 
others. 

The late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya informed me that 
in Tamil the word vérkkombu is used for both green and 
dry ginger, and that the usual Tamil word for “dry 


ginger" is gukku, ‘The former fact was mentioned also 


by Professor Kern, and the second by Mr. P. T, Srinivasa 
Iyengar. First of all it may be convenient to arrange 


' Figured by Bihler, along with the waved r, in the rl of roihidari, 
No. 1, L 4. 
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in three groups the various terms nsed in some Indian 
dialects. | 
l. Dry ginger 
Tamil gukku, Sanskrit, Kanarese, and Malayalam 
sunthi, Telugu gonthi! or outhikomme, Hindi sdnth, 


2. (Freen ginger 
Sanskrit ardraka, Hindi dela, Telugu and Kanarese 
aile,? Tamil and Malayalam iaji. 


4, Ginger in general 
Pali siagivéra, Sanskrit érvnigaverca, Tamil vérkkomba. 


The first group offers no difficulties « Dr. Thomas (ahove, 
1912, p. 1093) is probably correet in deriving subku and 
stinthi, ete. “dry ginger”, from the Sanskrit Siushker, 
“dry”, and *gushti? His derivation of these terms Is 
further supported by that of their counterparts drdrake, 
add, alla, green pmper" (Dy. Thomas, above, 1905, 
p. 170), It is not only self-evident that Grdraka ows 
back to the Sanskrit drdra, “wet”, but alla is known 
from other sources to be one of the recognized tadbhavas 
of the latter: see Hémachandra's Prakrit Grammar, i, 82. 
and Childers’ Pali Dictionary, 8.¥. allo (where, however, 
no derivation is given), 

We have now to consider the Sanskrit ¢rivigavera and 
Tamil—Maleyilam ‘ji, The former seems to be the 
prototype of the Arabic senjabilt which oceurs in the Koran 
(76,17). But, as remarked by Professor Franke (Z4DMG, 
47, 600), the Greek ceyyitepes is more closely related to 
the Pali siayivéra, and Professor Jolly has actually found 
the more ancient Sanskrit form ‘ringivera in the medical 
Bhedaserhité (ahove, 1905, p. 168). These facts render 
Professor Uhlenbeck’s derivation of friigevéra from 

' Bp, Tuel., vol. ti, P- 238, text line Ia] i 

* Loc. cit., text line 138. 


* But. as Mr, P. f. Srinivasa Tyengor suggests, dnnthi may be con- 
nected with the Tamil root fumin, “to dry up”, 
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éringa and its translation by “ horn-shaped ” untenable. 
Moreover, the Sanskrit word véra, “the body", which 
figures in his Etymologisches Worterbuch der Altinadischen 
Sprache (Amsterdam, 1898-9), p. 297, is a fiction of 
Sanskrit lexicographers. They inferred its existence 
from the name of the god Kuvéra, which they explained 
by “misshapen ”;! see Ujjvaladatta’s Commentary on the 
Unadisaitras (ed. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1859), i, 60 (p. 17). 
As I have pointed out before (above, 1912, p. 4745), 
Dr. Gundert was the first to derive saigqivére from the 
Tamil and Malayilam «iyi, “green ginger”, + wér, 
“a root”. He further compared ijt with Sanslerit 
chifichitaka or chitichitaka (which, however, cannot be 
proved to mean “ ginger"), and thus arrived at “olen: 
as the supposed prototype of tiji. The Greek form 
fyyiseps and the Arabie canjabhil would rather take us 
to an original form *zivwi. At any rate, the Pali #iiigi- 
véra shows an initial sibilant which has been lost in the 
Tamil «ji. In this connexion Professor Kern has 
favoured me with the following interesting remarks :— 

"In my opinion the older Dravidian language possessed 
an-«. I find the proof for it in the absence of the sibilant 
in the oldest words derived from Sanskrit, eg. @yiram 
from sofiasram, According to my theory this became 
lirst “samsram, as ay could not remain, After the 
langnage had lost the sibilant, “svasiram became 
*acQyivam, and finally a@yiram. In the same way 
aven. comes from a Prikrit form sa@veni (Sanskrit 
érivent, properly the full-moon day of Sriavana), and 
didi trom dahidht (Tamil asiadam is « later importation). 
Sometimes y takes the place of a Sanskrit or Prakrit 
sibilant, eg. dyiyam = Sanskrit @hisa or Prikrit 


' Dr. Kittel (Kannada Dictionary, p. xix) derived cera from the Tamil 
toyirn, “the belly", a word which was known to Bhatia Kumarila ; sce 
now Jnd. Ant, vol. 42, p. 201. Ino Bharaut inscription (id, Zl. 24, 
No. 02) the word Aurére is spelt Kupira. 
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akase* This y may have originated through a soltening 
of #, perhaps 7. It is worth noting that some dialeets still 
possess an ¢. Thus in Kui the numeral ‘five’ is siv-gi 
and the numeral ‘six’ saj-gi, and in Gondi the same are 
suiyithg and siraig: i.e, si and sai correspond to the ai 
of Tamil aindw, ‘five’, and au and sa to the @ of Tamil 
divi, ‘six ',” 3 

The ancient Dravidian word *singi or *singi, the 
existence of which may be inferred from the com parison 
of ijt with sifgivera and Giypyifepis, need not be 
indigenous in India, As suggested by Dr. Thomas 
(above, 1905, p. 169), it may have been imported with 
the article which it denotes from Burma, Siam, or China, 
where the drug is designated by similar names, 

The curious Tamil word vérkkombu, * ginger", consists 
of vér, “a root”, and kombu, “a horn”, and looks like 
& later retranslation of the artificial Sanskrit word 
érimgavéra, though in the latter the “horn” did not 
follow but preceded the “root”, A similar formation is 
the Telugu sopthitommu, where gonthi, “dry ginger”, is 
combined with tommu, “a horn”, 

For a list of other Sanskrit words which may be 
borrowed from the Dravidian languages see Dr. Kittel's 
Kannada-English Dictionary, pp. xvii ff I would add 
alae, © rice-gruel ", = Tamil Teeny i, aay or aqFt. 
“the horae-radish tree", = Tamil murwigat, Malayalam 
murimina, Telugu munaga, Kanarese nugye, and faz, 
“a roué”, which is perhaps connected with the Tamil 
root wdu, “to abandon”. From Dr, Gundert's list 
(4DMG, 23. 521) may be added aro, « one-eyed "| = 
Tamil kdnd, “ not seeing ". 


' De, Gondert (ZDMG, 23. 524) adda the following Akon ples :—Tamil 
ainene, fyam, diam = Prikrit samena, stea, Sithaéa, ond Malayalam 
Mayayirim ond Guam = Sanskrit mrigeires and draeane,—E. A. 

* Ci, also the Telugu padi-héan, “fifteen”, and poda-Adru, “sixteen” 
in which the A may represent an original «—E, HH, 
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I avail myself of this opportunity for a correction of 
my remarks on the participle nipiste, “ written”, in the 
Shahbazgarhi text of Asdka’s rock-odicts (above, 1913, 
p. 654), It must not be derived from the Sanskrit niah- 
pishta, “ ground", but rather from népishia, “ written", 
which occurs repeatedly in the inseriptions of the Achw- 
menidan kings of Persia; see Professor Tolman’s Ancient 
Persian Lexicon, New York, 1808, p. 111. The word is 
still living in the modern Persian 257, “to write”. 
As the Shihbaizgarhi version is the only one in which the 
Indian dikhifa, “written”, is replaced by nipista, would 
it be too hazardous to assume that the latter is a foreign 
word which was imported from Iran along with the 
Kharéshthi alphabet? And may pustaka, “a book”, 
a word for which no satisfactory etymology is found in 
Sanskrit—be connected with it? 





EK. Hvnrzscn. 


VARENDRA 
The Varendra Anusandhina Samiti (Research Society), 
was started in the year 1910, in the district of Rajshahi. 
in Northern Bengal, chiefly through the exertions of 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A., of Dighapatiya in that 
district, with the object of carrying on antiquarian 
research in the tract of country called in Sanskrit 
liternture Varendra, and in modern colloquial language 
“the Barind". This is a tract of comparatively high 
land, which ineludes portions of the Malda, Réajshiha, 
Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra Districts in the Rajshihi 
Division, with oa stiff soil of reddish clayey loam, 
distinguishing it from the remainder of those districts, 
the sail of which is sandy alluvium of recent formation, 
In its general direction this belt of land runs east and 
west, comprising Western Bogra, South-Western Rangpur, 
Southern Dinajpur, and Northern Rajshihi, but on the 
TkAS. TODA, 7 
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west the helt takes a turn southward, and extends almost 
to the Ganges at Godagari, embracing the eastern portion 
of Malda and part of Western Rajshahi. ‘The tract in 
question contains many remains of ancient towns. forts, 
temples, and palaces, and it appears probable that the 
capital cities of rulers, who at different times extended 
their sway over wide territories in Bengal and adjacent 
provinees, were situated within its limits, There is 
evidence that the tract was once densely populated— 
it probably was so at a time when the adjacent 
stretehes of more recent alluvium had not risen high 
enough to be fit for habitation. In Inter times, owing to 
cuases not ascertained, the Barind became depopulated, 
overgrown with forest, and unhealthy, while population 
flocked into the lower alluvial areas adjoining, a4 these 
rose higher, and beeame cultivable and habitable. 
Owing to the jungle with which they were covered or 
surrounded, the archeological remains of the Barind were 
for a long time difficult of access to explorers, but some of 
them have been examined and deseribed by different 
investigators, among whom Dr. Buchanan Hatnilton, 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham, Messrs. Westmaeott 
and Ravenshaw, and Dr. Blochmann, may be mentioned. 
In recent years, a great part of the Barind has again been 
opened up and brought under cultivation, largely through 
the agency of Santali immigrants, and the work of 
investigation has thereby heen greatly facilitated, 

The traditional boundaries of Varendra are the 
Mahinandi River on the west and the Karatoya on 
the east, the latter river marking the western boundary 
of Kimrup, while the Mahdnandé was the eastern limit of 
Mithila or Tirhut. Karatoyé was the name borne in 
ancient times by the lower course of the great Tista River, 
from the point where it issues from the Himalayas, This 
part of the course of the Tistéi has, like so tiany other 
Indian. rivers, frequently shifted. In Rennell's map of 
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W770 the Tisté is shown as flowing from the hills 
ulmost due south, and ultimately joining the Ganges, 
whereas now it takes a south-easterly course, and joins 
the Brahmaputra near Chilmiiri in Rangpur Distriet, 

ft is known that in the year 1787 a change in the 
course of the Tistai oceurred, the river swinying eastward 
to join the Brahmapotra at Chilmiiri, and then combining 
with the Brahmaputra to force a new channel southward, 
Before that great change, the mighty river, which now 
sweeps down from Chilmari to join the Ganges at 
(iowlanda, and is known locally as the Jamuna, but is 
shown on maps as forming the lower course of the 
Brahmaputra, did not exist—the Brahmaputra from 
Chilmiri flowing eastward through what is now the 
Maimansing District, where an attenuated stream bearing 
its name is at present found, Portions of rivers, or 
thandoned river beds, bearing locally the name of Karatoya, 
are found in different places in the Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, 
and Bogra Districts, and probably mark some ancient 
course of the Tista or Karatoyi. One such river, 
a narrow, sluggish stream, flows through the Bogra 
District, immediately to the east of Bogra town and of 
the site of an ancient city now known as Mahasthan, 
or the great place”, which has been identified by some 
as the city of Pundravardhana, described by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Yuan Chwang. This Karatoyai marks the 
eastern limit of the Barind, as it is now known, the land 
to the west of the river being a stiff, reddish clay, while 
the land to the east of it is composed of loose, friable, 
sandy loam. 

The River Mahananda issues from the Himalayas, «a few 
niles to the west of the Vista, and takes a westerly 
course for some distance before it turns south to join the 
Ganges at Godagari. In the lower part of its course the 
Mahinanda still marka the weatern limit of the Barind, 
the land to the east of it being comparatively high and of 
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a stiff soil, while to the west is alluvial land of lower level 
and more recent formation, 

The name Gauda appears to have been used in ancient 
times, in its narrower sense, as a synonym for Varendru, 
bot, when the rulers of that region extended their sway 
to adjacent countries, the former name was employed in 
a wider sense, including countries subject to them besides. 
Varendra proper. In later times the name came to be 
applied to the city 8 miles west of the Mahananda, 
which became the Muhammadan capital of Bengal, That 
city, known before the Muhammadan conquest as 
Lakhnaoti (Lakshmanivati) was first chosen as the 
capital of his kingdom by Lakshmana Sena, the last 
Hindu ruler of Gauda, and probably acquired the name of 
Gauda from the country of which it was the capital, 
Before the Muhammadan conquest, the name Gauda seems 
to have been always applied to a country, kingdom, or 
empire, not to a city. 

In the seventh century, at the time of Yuan Chwang's 
pilgrimage, Pundravardhana was the name of a kingdom 
subordinate to Harshavardhana's empire, and of the 
kingdom's capital, the site of which was probably at the 
place now known as Mahdsthan in Borra, at the extreme 
eastern limit of Varendra proper. In copper-plate grants 
of the Pala kings of Gauda, Dharmapala, Mahipala I, 
Vigrahapala III, ond Madanapala, Pundravardhanabhukti 
is mentioned as m province or division of the kingdom, 
The names Pundra and Paundra, with which Pundra- 
vardhana is obviously connected, also appear im different 
ancient writings os appellations of states, or provinces, 
or tracts of country. 

The special interest of WVarendra as a tield of 
antiquarian research lies in its having been the home of 
the great Pala dynasty, which ruled for some three 
centuries over the greater part of Bengal and Bihar, and 
at times brought under its away adjacent territories in 
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Northern India, forming what may properly be described 
a4 an empire, The founder of the dynasty, Gopala, who 
appears to have been a petty chief in Varendra, rose to 
power in a period of anarchy, towards the end of the 
eighth century, being chosen by some form of election 
as paramount ruler of Ganda, and succeeded later in 
bringing Magadha, or South Bihar, under his control, 
His suecessor, Dharmapala, extended his power further 
to the west, and dethroned the king of Patichila, whose 
capital was Kanauj. ‘The Senas, who replaced the Palas 
in the twelfth century, are believed, on sequiring 
Varendra, to have made their capital at Bijayanagar 
near Godigadri in the south-west of the tract, and to have 
subsequently moved to Lakshmanivati, the town which 
atterwards took the name of Ganda. 

During the short period of the Varendra Research 
Society's existence, its members have been very active 
in exploring the various sites in Rajshahi, Bogra, 
Rangpur, and DindAjpur, where remains of antiquarian 
interest are found, and a collection has been made of 
specimens of medimval sculpture and ancient Sanskrit 
manuseripis, which have been housed temporarily in the 
building of the Rajshahi Public Library. The Society 
proposes to publish a series of Bengali monographs 
dealing ‘with different subjects connected with the history 
of Bengal. Two of these have already appeared :— 
Gandarijamald, a history of Gauda down to the 
Muhammadan invasion: and Part I of Caudalekhamala, 
an edition of inscriptions of the Pala reigns with Sanskrit 
texts in the Niagari character, and translations and 
critical notes in Bengali, Other publications contemplated 
are Part IL of Guudalekhamald, comprising additional 
Pala inscriptions, and those of the Varman and Sena 
dynasties, Part III of the same series (a collection of 
Arabie and Persian inscriptions relating to the time of the 
Pathan Sultans of Gauda), a descriptive account of places 
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of antiquarian interest in Varendra, a history of Gandian 
Art, a treatise on ethnology, and works on grammar 
and ‘Tantric philosophy, from manuscripts found in 
Varendra, 

The Pala Kings were Buddhists, and, when at the 
height of their power, were certainly the greatest reigning 
sovereigns of that religion in India. It is, therefore, not 
without reason that the claim is made that “from the 
ninth to the twelfth century, the whole of the Buddhist 
world drew its inspiration im religious literature and 
art from the Kingdom of Gauda”. 

The ancient university of Nalanda lay within its 
borders; Dharmapdla, the second Pala Kine, founded 
& second great university at Vikramasila; and a third 
seat of learning, ab Jagaddala in Varendra, flourished 
during the Pala period. 

According to the Tibetan historian, Taranath, two great, 
religious painters and seulptors, named Dhiman and 
Vitapal, flourished in Varendra in the reigns of 
Dharmapala and Devapala; and it is surmised that some 
of the best specimens of medimval sculpture found in 
Bengal may be the work of those artists or their schools. 
The marks of deeadence are discernible in scl ptare 
attributed to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which 
saw the decline and fall of the kingdom of Gauda, 

Although the inseriptions contained in part i of the 
Gaudalekhamald have all been printed before in different 
publications, a valuable service has been rendered to the 
history of Bengal by their collection in one place, and by 
the learned and discriminating commentaries of Babu 
Akhaya Kumar Maitra. The introduction to this collection 
contains an interesting quotation from the Vajuavalkya 
Samhiti and its commentary of rules for the drafting of 
royal deeds of gift, in which it is laid down that the 
grant should be engrossed on a sheet of eotton or 
a copper-plate, should be preceded by an account of the 
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virtues and prowess of the donor and his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, should contain a specifies- 
tion of the donee and the land granted, with its boundaries, 
ete,, and should bear the Raja's seal, with the date. 

The seven copper-plate grants, which are reproduced 
in the collection, comply more or less closely with these 
instructions, the preliminary enlogium of the donor and 
his family beimg in verse; the essential portion, namely, 
the words conveying the grant, with the deseription and 
boundaries of the land, the name and additions of the 
donee, and the date, in prose; and the documents con- 
cluding with some comminatory verses, directed ngainst 
anyone who should disturb the grantees’ possession in 
future. It is noteworthy that the earliest grant, of 
Dharmapala, which must be assigned to the tirst half 
of the ninth century, and the latest one, of Madanapala, 
probably exeented early in the twelfth century, are in the 
same form and are largely expressed in the same words. 

These grants throw some light on the Pala system of 
administration, which was evidently of the feudal type. 
Dharmapdla’s grant recites that o feudal chief named 
Narayana Varma had, through the Juvaraja or heir- 
apparent, informed his overlord Dharmapila that he 
(Niriyana Varma) had erected a temple to the god 
Vishnu, and requested Dharmapila to make o grant 
af four villages to the Brahmin who had been appointed 
guardian of the temple. It would appear that the largest 
territorial division, the Mhukt, contained so many 
mandalas, each mandala so many visayas, and each 
vigayo so many gramas or villages, 

The prose portion of each grant is in the form of 
a notification addressed to members of the royal family, 
to a long list of officials, whose posts are specified, and 
to the cultivators of the locality, calling upon them to 
respect the grant. The lists of officials vary slightly in 
the different grants, and the functions of all of them have 
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not been ascertained—they may afford an interesting 
gubject of speenlation and inquiry,—but they imelude, 
besides police and revenue officials of different grades, 
overseers of elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, goats, and 
sheep, They would thus suggest a somewhat elaborate 
system of administration, though of course it does not 
follow that all the classes of officials mentioned in each 
grant actually existed at the date to which it belongs. 
The cultivators are exhorted to poy to the donee the 
customary taxes, and all other kinds of revenne, These 
taxes appear to have included, besides the royal land-tax 
of « sixth part of the produce, 2 number of subsidiary 
rates and cesses payable on ditferent accounts—perhaps 
the prototypes of the alweibs with which we are familiar 
in Bengal. In certain of the grants the notification takes 
the form, matim caste bhavatam, * May it please you 
gentlemen,” which Babu Akhaya Kumar Maitra regards 
a4 reflecting the democratic basis of the Palas’ power. In 
other cases the formula is vidifam astu,“ Be it known.” 

Although the Pilas were Buddhists, there is evidence 
that Brahmanical Hinduism enjoyed a large measure of 
tolerance under their rule; the hereditary ministers of 
four suceessive kings of the dynasty, includimg the two 
greatest, Dharmapila and Devapfila, belonged to a 
Brahmin family, and grants of land to Hindu temples 
and Brahmins were made by different sovereigns of 
the line, 

The Gaudarajamala, by Babu Ramaprasid Canda, 
with an introduction by Babu Akhaya Kumar Maitra, 
contains an exhaustive discussion of the evidence bearing 
on the early history of Bengal supplied by inseriptions 
found in Bengal and other parts of India, and available 
from other sourees, Not the least interesting part of 
the work is that devoted to refuting the improbable 
bat commonly aecepted account of the conquest 
of Gauda contained in the TYobakeat-i-Nusiri. Babu 
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Ramaprasid Canda shows that the “Bihar” so easily 
captured by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar was probably not 
a fortress, nor a capital city, but a Buddhist college or 
monastery. He also throws doubt on the identification 
of the “Nodiyah ” of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri as Nadiya, and 
suggests that it may have been the same as Bijayapura, 
the ruins of which are believed to have heen found at the 
place now called Bijayanagar, near Godigari. However 
this may be, it seems probable that, after Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtiyar had conquered and occupied Magadha, or 
South Bihar, Lakshmana Sena removed his capital from 
Lakshmanavati to some place at o safer distance from 
the frontier, and that, later on, Lakshmandvati and 
Western Varendra succumbed without much resistance to 
the Muhammadan invader. 

There is some reason for surinising that, before this 
invasion, the Muhammadan religion had been introduced 
in Northern Bengal by means of peaceful conversion, 
the niissionary preparing the way for the soldier. But 
the capture of Lakshmanivati by no means implied the 
complete conquest of Bengal. Probably it was not till 
long after the death of Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar that 
Muhammadan supremacy came to be acknowledged 
throughout Varendra, and even then a great part of 
the tract continued to be administered by Hindu feudatory 
chiefs, 

F. J. Mowanan. 


Some Crrricat Nores on ASsvacuosa’s Buppnacanira! 


In 1912 Professor C. Formichi published «a new 
(Italian) translation of this grand poem of Asvaghosa, 
with introduction and critical notes, This work was 

' [The death of Professor Speijer while this article was passing through 
the press is a matter for profound regret, and not lesa on account of his 


personal qualities than ef the eminent services which he hod rendered, 
and might still have rendered, to Sanskrit and Buddhist studies, An 


ur 
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reviewed in the ZDMG. for that year (ixvi, 517-19) by 
Professor E. Leumann, with whose praise and blame—tfor 
his appreciation was of mixed character—I fully agree. 
In some respects Professor Formichi’s translation marks 
a since Cowell; yet in many a ease he is in the 
wrong, as will appear to any scholar who takes the 
trouble to compare both. 

The appearance of a new book on the Buddhacarita 
induced me to read the poem carefully over once more. 
As a small fruit of this perusal I offer to the readers of 
this Journal some new proposals for emending corrupt 
passages. Some of them presented themselves to my 
mind in this ¢terafa lecfio; others I have taken from 
my previous marginal notes. oni constlas, benevole 
lector ! 

First of all, I would draw attention to a large gap in 
canto I, which, 1 believe, has until now not been observed. 

The passage I, 35-45, describes in detail the rejoicing 
of all classes of beings, Devas, Nagas, ete., at the birth of 
the Bodhisattva in his last existence, and points out the 
manifold tokens of honour and worship which they 
bestow upon the holy child. This description not only 
ends abruptly, but in the next verse (1, 46) the reader is 
on a sudden transported to a quite different stage. He 
finds himself, without the slightest hint of this transition 
being supplied by the poet, a hearer of the answer given 
by the learned Brahmans to Suddhodana eoneerning the 
destiny of his son. This verdict of the neimiftibaa 


obituary notice is printed below. After perusing in MS. and later in 
proof my respected friend's contribution, I had intended to examine 
and report to him the evidence of the Tibetan version in regard to the 
critical points which he here disvasses ; and I had inceed the sntisfaection 
of announcing to him the confirmation by that version of his suspicion 
of a gap after verse i, 45. IT have examined also tho other passages 
which he discusses, and in one or two cases | om recording the reault in 
notes. To do more would hanlly be of advantage, as in a future 
re-edition of the text both that version and Professor Speijer’s notes 
will no doubt be taken into full consideration.—F, W, T.] 
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comes to 1 conclusion in verse 51. It 1s, moreover, very 
unlikely, not to say impossible, that verse 46 should be its 
exordium. The sentence which begins yad rajagdstram, 
ete., cannot be understood as the preamble of a speech 
uttered by counsellors to their king; it evidently belongs 
to a substantive part of that speech, the illustration by 
examples of a general rule which is laid down—probably 
also laid down a second time—in verse 51. The previous 
part of the answer must be lost. 

That there must be a gap between the verses 45 and 46 
necessarily follows also from another consideration. The 
very wording of verse 52, wa qT: nafaafe aa:, ate., 
demonstrates that those Brahmans are nob mentioned 
here for the first time, but must have been introduced in 
a former portion of the canto. How can the pronoun 
faith be otherwise accounted for? Formichi translates 
“i suoi brahmani”, aa if the text had 4: instead of a: 
Cowell avoids the diflieulty by writing “the brahmans ”. 

Having become convinced of the existence of & 
considerable gap hetween I, 45 and 46—and is it notin 
itself extremely improbable that Aévaghoga should have 
passed over the convocation of the brahmans by the king 
and the reason of that convocation, and how he addressed 
them, putting them questions /—I consulted vol, xix of 
SBE. which contains Beal's English translation of the 
Chinese version of the Buddhacarita, And at once 
I realized that a large portion of the Chinese text 15 
missing in the tradition of the Sanskrit text, from about 
verse 32 apud Beal (p. 6) to verse 56 (p. 10), There 
ean, I think, exist little doubt that the contents of this 
portion (the conelusion of the miraculous phenomena ; 
Mara’s grief; the attitude of Suddhodans and Maya; the 
naimittikas'? observation of the superhuman signs on the 


' He does 50 tacitly. 
. * Of course a nomber of them, though Beal from his Chinese source 
mintions only one Brahman. 
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body of the child; and the first part of their verdict), be 
they ever so unreliable in detail, must have formed part 
also of the original text, when still intact. This missing 
portion makes up about twenty-four stanzas of the 
Chinese. Assuming the proportion of the number of 
verses between the Sanskrit text and the same text in 
Chinese garb to be nearly the same as in the preceeding 
thirty-two verses of the Chinese. which correspond to 
thirty-seven Sanskrit ones (Chinese, I, 1-32 = Sanskrit, 
I 9-45), about twenty-eight stanzas may have been lost 
between I, 45 and I, 46. 

In the following I venture to propose some new 
emendations :— 

I, 45. Better than by the reading of Béhtlingk and 
Kielhorn agTary aaaTgat the text will be amended thus: 

| i t. The celestials and the atinospherical 
divine beings are always represented in the sky, and the 
parallel passage sienalixed by Leumann and quoted hy 
Formichi has the selisame turn, I eonjectured thus TAY 
years before knowing the note of Lewmann.* 

U1, 14. a: @aargiqafafaars qaygaaeetraarg | 

What is here the meaning of Fat? Cowell translates 
“in the stir of the news ", Formichi “ all’udire la notizia”, 
though rtlanta by itself, without some verb of arousing 
or hearing added, cannot of course convey this tieaning, 
lt simply means the “newa” and nothing more. Yet 
Cowell renlized that the poet must have expressed 
somehow that the ladies put on their ormaments in 
a hurry. It is, however, « mistake made by the 
transintors that they attributed that signification to 





‘ {The Tibetan version confirms Professor Speijer’s view, showing at 
this point about seventeen additional verses.—F, WT.) 

* [The Tibetan supports rouaim,—F, W. T.] 

* Lhave adopted here the correction of Liders afar: 


. , 
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vinyusia, The verb vinyasyals is here = Latin mneponnt 
it dees not imply the idea of sambhrama and “ haste", 
That such a Oidve is likely to be described by Asvachosa 
is clear; but it is not in the word eimyaste that we have 
to seek for the adequate term indicating the agitation of 
the matrons anxious to contemplate the prince passing. 
The fact is that the expression of the haste is hidden under 
the corrupt ania. The genuine reading must be zara. 
The ladies went down from their apartments, having put 
in their different places (f4"P@) the ornaments (faaam) 
which they had taken up (3TH) in a hurry at random, 
the first they could get (F4T), as they had no time to make 
achoice. Vrihd has heve its old meaning, which 1s akin 
to that of Latin te mere, Greek ecg, and which ts instanced 
by passages from the Satapathabrahimana (JaTaTa) in 
the St. Petersburg Dict.,s.v. yet 

Il, 48. The Bodhisattva has come home from his 
second drive outside his palace grounds in a sad and 
meditative frame of mind. The king seeing him thus 
returning (@ Tawat Wet = fag), and having heard 
what wimitte occasioned that melancholy mood, acts as is 
explicitly stated in the stanzas 49 and 50. But how the 
king came to know that mimitfa we do not read in our 
text. Instead of this we are informed that the king 
“entered the eity (himself) " (Cowell), “si recd in citta” 
(Formichi) = jatar ufautaaarc. This entering of the 
city by the king, who has not before been said to have 
left his capital, is not only out of place, but also inconsistent 
with his having seen (Hf) his son come back. Moreover, 
the wording itself, ata Fart, to express his coming into 
his capital, is strange and suspect. Instead of Jataa 
I propose Uqay os the true reading. The old king, term. 
preksya seopniertiam, made an inquiry, puryesenaim 
catitru; thereby he learns of the nimitta and acts 


' (The Tibetan hus, however, gia -friga-gtam-gyie= Ate. —E. W. T.] 








"1 
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accordingly. The Chinese version of our poem (verse 236 
on p. 34 of Beal's translation) has likewise “ asked 
anxiously the reason why”, but knows nothing of that 
returning of the old king to his capital, I guess that the 
source of the depravation of paryesauen. into puryi- 
gamem is to be sought in a misspelt waa! 


IV, 38, ee eo 
Treg Sfaa stcataa i 


[ do not wonder that ATqrar®, as edited by Cowell, is 
disapproved by scholars. Cowell's interpretation of that 
word 18 strained, But neither Wawa, the conjecture of 
Bohtlngk, nor Formichi's proposal to read WaT? are 
sutisfactory. The genuine reading cannot, I think, be 
but TegTe: | adopt dbriydinucahardsyd, ete. with the 
Meaning “she imitated lim by (assuming his) outer 
appearance". Alertyd is the instrumental of dirt of the 
kind instanced in my Sanskrit Syntax, § 73. Cf Raghu- 
Vamea, xi, 13. 


IV, 52. afo ava faggrat qaearfeat az: | 
4 9 feaqafad ae oraarfas: i 
Lam not satistied with fay. This word disturbs the 
construction of the whole sentence, whether it is taken 
a4 the nominative case or as the accusative. Formichi, 
as well as Cowell, translating here rather freely, does not 
solve the difficulty, and will seareely be followed in his 
effort to account for the genitives wmifangqandy and 
eintayatah by making them dependent on the verb 
a+dha, In his note on p. 335 of his book he seems to 
oxplain cintayatas cittem ag a so-called aceus. ebymo- 
logicus, which is of course impossible. 
By a slight correction, reading fA instead of fa. 
all will become right. Construe: api name uinferrupe ddan. 





[Tibetan yotia-e-proatyasso = a compound with pers = (probably 
paryepine) made consultation,—F, W. T.] 
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(evite) wowantenc mend Ghitah, wa te eontayote jogesape 
eiffe? “should Spring infuse love's drunkenness into the 
mind of the birds and not in the mind of the being 
endowed with reason and holding himself for wise ?” 

IV, 56, 8H must be corrected into atz. Youth 
(yaurand) is mentioned in the preceding line, old age 
(ara) not so. If we keep jereyam, the reading of MSS., 
the pronoun dye cannot be accounted for, whereas idam 
(viz. yourunemn) is the very pronoun wanted. I read the 
whole stanza as follows :— 

fafaat ataaeata aoa araa fea: | 
‘how is it that these women do not realize the tickleness 
of youth, since, may it be ever so adorned with beauty, 
old age will ruin it?” 

IV, 82. Qa. ete. I doubt the genuineness of 
wedi. There is no room here for a concessive particle, 
The prince must mean: “and as regards your assertion 
that with females it is allowed to use untrue speech, I do 
not understand,” ete. In other terms, @Wafa is a clerical 
error for @zfe. Cowell, indeed, translates “and when 
thou sayest”, not “if”, 

V, 22. Kielhorn was right in stating that the second 
pada, utafaa: UTAaTMATETTE, as found in the MSS. and 
clited by Cowell, must be somehow corrupted, since the 
object of praviviksud cannot be wanting. His correction 
Qaurg? does not satisfy. The adversative particle @, 
introducing what follows in pada ¢, shows that the prince 
by going to the town and not to the forest had changed 
his mind, How, then, ean it be said in the preceeding 
line that he mounted on horseback with the intention 
of going to the town? On the contrary, the prince, 
under the strong impression of the miraculous appearance 
of the monk, had made up his mind to betake himself to 


the forest (¢l, 214), Yet afeartsaaaam@: (the true 
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reading is here proposed by Liiders), he did not follow 
his inclination, and, putting off that design until a later 
time [ (yet fara), he returned into the town. Honee 
it follows that Asvaghoga cannot have expressed himself 
but thus: W WAZATETTE “he mounted on horse- 
hack, mm onder to enter the forest “A 


v.58. fafaeraespasr qatar 


safes faa ; 
waa afaaifaarasg t 

The upama contained in the fourth pada is differently 
understood by Cowell and Formichi. According to Cowell 
the avigand in question is aGsomher) woman “crushed by 
an elephant aml then dropped"; Formichi explains the 
word as denoting a female slaphant subdued (dhoagna) 
by a male elephant and thrown to the ground. Both 
interpretations are to be rejected, since they would 
involve the highly improbable, not to say im possi ble, 
assumption of a simile borrowed, not from ordinary and 
common things, bunt from something unusual and far- 
fetched, Moreover, in the interpretation of Formichi the 
deseriptive part of the rhetorical figure, as it is elaborated 
in the padas a, 6, and ¢, fails to have its effect, Sithilé- 
kulamairdhajd, ete., suits the female musician; how can 
it be explained to fit the female elephant? We have 
rather to expect that the girl, lying on the ground with 
dishevelled hair and her ornaments sliding down from 
their places, should be compared to some creeper, trampled 
down by the feet of an elephant and crushed, Accordingly 
I suppose “laiganeva to be corrupt, and confidently 
emend Ufaatfaat aa. 

VII, 12, The first word of this stanza, Aq, can be 
accounted for neither as a conelusive particle nor as 
& Pronoun. In fact, both translators leave it out in their 

(The Tibetan has yrow-la = puram,—F. W. T.] 
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translations. I suspect its genuineness, and read the first 
pada as follows: Wana qa A. Apiirva, not pirva, 
is the very word wanted: “it is the very first time I see 
an hermitage ; for this reason,” ete. 

VIL 13. Cowell has edited: aaifawa age: wae =, 
following the pate MS, The Cambridge MS. has 
aurfaaat 7°. Considering that the prince wants to be 
informed of the various kinds of tapas (the @aqTfaarct: 
of st. 11), and that after the detailed general exposition 
of tapas in st. 14 there follows an account of the 
the true reading must sure] y be autfangieaua: a @. 
The ascetic, in fact, does not praise the excellence 
(videsam) of the tapaa, but commemorates the manifold 
kinds (wisesin) of it! 


VIL 43. aTaeqar fran are 
FeMATaSarae: Ble | 

Cowell retains in his edition this reading of the MSS., 
and translates: “to dwell with thee who art like Indra 
would bring prosperity even to Brhaspati.” This inter- 
pretation seems to me better than Formichi’s, who takes 
abhyudaya as menning the same as wey, “arising,” 
a rather eso opinion, which makes him render the 
line thus: “il dimorare con te che sei simile ad Indra 
farebbe di certo sorgere un (secondo) Brhaspati.” Far- 
fetehed, indeed ! 

I suppose a slight fault. We have but to replace the 


bh in abhyudaya* by the aksara ¢, which is so similar to 
it in Nepalese MSS, and we grat—. 


“to dwell with thee, who art like Indra, would bring 
~ 4 source of delight (even) to Brhaspati.” The aub-audition 





' (The Tibetan has thyad-por-raamea = mdestn,—F, W, TJ 
RAS. 10]4, a 
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of f7 cannot be a hindrance to the emendation, in 
poetry.! 

VIII, 49. agaarat areta erat 

a ama ufadaaefa | 

Cowell translates: “Do not therefore assume that his 
departure arises from the fault of either of us, O queen |” 
Formichi likewise: “ Perd, o regina degli uomini, non 
voler credere che In partenza di lui avvenne per col pa 
di noi due,” The purport of the sentence is in this 
manner well rendered, yet the interpretation is anything 


but exact. It rests on the assumption that pratigantum= 


pratyetum, “to believe”; but since there does not exist, as 
far as is known, another instance thereof, Cowell himself 
supposed a corruption in pratigantwm and proposed 
pretipattum, But neither this nor any other correction 
of the transmitted aksaras is required. They are sound 
and genuine. The awkwardness of interpreting them 
arises from a wrong division of words; Thera, in fact, 
is notone word, but two. Read # Warara (if not "atta, 
as is in MS. ©) fa weyweta, and construe: ndrhesy 
dvim. dosato yantum tatpraydtam (or ‘prayatim) prati, 
“do not therefore ineulpate us in this manner for his 
departure.” Dosato guntum = disayitum, Raimiyann, 
ed. Bomb,, vi, 105, 13: +1faw@ aera et at... eradt 
aqaeta. As to prati cf. Buddhacarita, xiii, 16: 9figeus 
fa aa feat Sat sf way: 

VII, 54. Formichi declares the first line of this stuns 
to be inexplicable and a locus desperatus: he does not 
even venture to translate the stanza. My opinion on this 
point is quite different. Not only does the purport of the 
verse seem clear to me, but I think also that it has heen 
faultlessly transmitted by the MSS: There is no reason to 
ehange with Cowell ufa (a word. moreover, indispensable 
for the sentence) into fa to avoid to construe wpearfarat 


' (The Tibetan mion. por. mathe, be supports ablyn’.—F. W. T.] 
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with the aceusative. Though that construction looks 
somewhat strange, it is undbjectionable.. Why, when 
nobody will find fault with a turn Itke this, «narhd 
vision tag. pttim, “ Earth doves not deserve him as 
her ruler,” should one be averse to such a one, where 
anarhé is replaced by abhagint? The objective accusative 
with verbal nouns in “in is sufficiently proved as good 
Sanskrit; ef Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 271), my 
Sanskrit je aie be 52, and Rim., ed. Bomb, i, 6, 19: 


ay! 





1X, 32. The prince, faataty tae his retirement from the 
world, says that he would not have left his family and 
relatives, If separation from them were not something 
unavoidable. In the half-sloka which contains the cecal 
member of the alternative, “since separation is unavoid- 
able, for this reason,” ete, there is a gap of three syllables 
filled up by Cowell, I should prefer to fill it up otherwise, 
In my opinion, Asvaghoga’s text may he better restored 
by reading the stanza as follows :— 





Hat = Afaat is my conjecture for WaT, and in the Tq that 
follows I recownize the mutilated first syllable of firge. 
Qur poet greatly likes the repetition of the same wording 
in both members of alternative and adversative sentences, 
1X, 55. Leaving aside the pidas a and 4, where the 
Bodhisattva, refuting the prejudice that only old aoe is 
the proper time to foranke the world, just as in the 
foregoing and following verses he repeatedly employs the 
terms (ila and akdla-—which verses owing to their 
corrupt and fragmentary condition I do not understand— 
I think I might propose o plausible correction of padns 
1 [The Tibetan seems to omit VID, 4.—F. W. T.] 
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e and d, which contain an independent sentence, By 
reading sarvakale for servekald, and changing the non- 
sensical subsequent akearas WaTe& into wetf@qai. we 
would get a line that runs thus :-— 
“Death drags away the living at every time. Is, then, 
not every time fit for (striving at) the Highest Good ?"? 

IX, 56. The reader of Cowell's translation of this 
stanza must be struck by the self-contradiction of the 
view expressed. Liberation is first promised as attainable 
by the line of precepts laid down in st. 55—viz. the 
discharge of one's debts to the Ancestors, the Rsis, and 
the Devas—and immediately after it is said: “those who 
seek liberation will tind (nothing but) weariness.” The 
translation of the edited text is here, indeed, wood: but 
the original cannot possibly have this purport. It is clear 
that the king’s counsellor must mean this: “ Pay your debt 
to the Pitaras, the Reis, the Devas: by these means you 
will obtain salvation; those who seek for liberation in 
some other way do not get it, may they exert themselves 
ever so. In other terms, the second line of st. 56 is to 
be read thus :— 

waaaedt cafafam aa 
qaaa: Gzaaraata | 

XII, 19. The emendation fate in pada a, proposed by 
Windisch, cannot be upheld, as it spoils the metre, From 
the transmitted afea of C, I rather elicit 384, and fafz 
of ¢l. 18 is to be understood also in 19, Arida teaches 
here that the eleven indriya@ui and their visnyds are 
modifications of hedahi.® 

i [The Tibetan confirms this tranalation. Tt also implies aafadt, 


a probable reading, mn the previous line.—F, W, T.] 
oe oe mihyen, mdzod agrees with Professor Windisch, — 
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XI, 22. araa aia Sq aaa faaa = aa 
apatata faqaaan a faada i 

There is here no room for such a word as @wa. The 
different phases of individual existence are here enumerated, 
and “being bound” is not one of them, but the very 
essence of any such existence at all. It is not badhyate 
that is here required, but Midhyate. Birth (jdyafe) and 
its triad of undesirable yet unavoidable consequences—old 
age (jiryate), pain (kidhyate), and death (mriyate}—are 
styled wyaktam, “the material world,” the same idea in 
Buddhist terminology being also denoted by the term drsfa- 
dharma, Pali ditthadhammo, ef. Childers, sv. For this 
reason I confidently read @7pefa. Asvaghosa uses the 
same word also in another passage: XIV, 27. 

AIT, 29. wag wat faaarr TT: “a deeper darkness 
of night spread around” (Cowell). This must of course 
be meant. It is, however, scarcely admissible to assume 
for vifarat: the acceptation “to spread about”. Kern 
eorrected faqqTa. To this may be objected the im- 
probability of the parasmaipada having here an intransitive 
sense. I should therefore, while keeping fanata, prefer 
to read aay wat faaara treat, “ Night intensified her 
spreading out (her veil of) darkness.” Note that the 
visarga after {T4 is not found in C. 

ATI, 33. Both Cowell and Formichi are at a loss to 
extract a good sense from the first and second pada of this 
stanza: Sagd Wafaeq we ger fad arcae wefa: | 4 
TgH, etc. How can the genitives dharmavidas tasya 
denote the Bodhisattva signitied by the subject mahargih ? 
If the reading is right, they cannot but designate another 
than that subject. This conclusion is so imperative that 
Formichi even sought to demonstrate that sa dharmavit 
should be Mira himself! But the reading is not right. 
Several emendations have been proposed, see Formichi, 
p. 397 £ Here is one more which, if probable, would 
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heal the wound in a very simple manner. I would, then, 
propose : 
S994 (if not Saga?, with Bohtlinek) wae ata ZET, vtec, 
* But the Great Resi, knowing the Dharma and invincible 
(as he was), when he pereeived the host of Mara over. 
flowing... ." Aatria, “invincible,” is a Vaidile word, 
indeed ; but this is no reason why Asvarhosa should not 
have made use of it. There are other instanees of such 
words found in his poems, which in the Petropolitan 
Dictionary are only exemplified by passages taken from 
Vaidik texts; for instance, Buddhacarita, IT, 54, faura 
(observed); IT, 36, wut (gold); VIII, 82. Bada (fixed); 
the archaic meaning of “resting " of ta, V, 46. Cf, also 
ny note on IT, 142 





J. S, SPEYER. 


THE BRAMMANIC AND KsHatrriya TrRaprriox 


Mr. Pargiter in the last number of this Journal 
(pp. 885-904) has discovered in a Pauranije tradition 
materials for the reconstruction of a most interesting 
chapter in ancient Indian traditional history, the relation 
of Visvimitra and Vasistha. As his reconstruction ends 
with « criticism of the distrust of the epie tradition 
evinced by Professor Macdonell and myself, it is of interest 
to me to examine the arguments by which the reeon- 
struction and rehabilitation of tradition are carried out, 

At the outset of this examination we are confronted hy 
two propositions which are stated by Mr. Pargiter in 
absolute terms: (1) “The course of all tradition is from the 
simple and natural to the extravagant and marvellous if 
(2) “Tt. is impossible to treat brahmanie tradition as 
a critical standard, when notoriously the brahmans had 


+ [Tibetan thow-byi-cho-oa seema to imply o reading dharmavidhes,— 
PF. WT.) 
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little or no notion of history”. Neither of these 
propositions 1s self-evident, and neither, In my opinion, 
can be regarded as true. In the first place the course of 
tradition may be from the simple and natural to the 
extravagant and marvellous, but there is the other side of 
the question, the fact that since and before Enuhemernus 
man has been prone to employ his intellect to render simple 
and natural what appears irrational, extravagant, and 
marvellous, Ifa version is simpler than another, it may 
he more primitive; it may equally be an attempt to 
render simple what was more confused, or merely a brief 
allusion to what was well known otherwise ; and to apply 
as of universal validity the test of simplicity as a test of 
age is to beg the question. The same fallacy, in the 
second place, affects the attack on the brahmanic notion 
of history. For whenee does Mr. Pargiter derive the 
evidence for this theory? What conceivable right have 
we for the period, say to 500 nc, to make any assertion 
regarding the brahmanie notions of history in contrast 
with those of the Keatriyas? We could only set up 
a canon if we could contrast the Ksatriya tradition of the 
Vedic period, say to 500 nc., with the Brihmana tradition 
and see that the former by its coherence and consistency 
claimed superiority over that of the brahmins, This, 
however, we cannot do; all that Mr. Pargiter can attempt 
is (1) to reconstruct a tradition which is to be carried back 
to the Vedie period, and then (2) to prove that the 
tradition is superior by contrast with the Brahmana 
standard, To assert that the Brihmana tradition is not 
a critical standard because the brahmins had little or no 
knowledge of history is a mere petilio principii. 

A third objection to Mr. Pargiter’s views suggests 
itself; he distinguishes between ao Keatriya ond a 
brahmanie tradition, but does not explain the grounds on 
which this distinction is based. There is a plain and 
obvious distinction, which has been universally recognized, 
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between the sacred Vedic texts, the Samhitds and the 
Brakmanas (ineluding the earlier Aranyakae and 
Upanigads), and the epic tradition, embodied first and 
foremost in the two great epies and then in the Puranas. 
But “the Purinas, as we have them now, are brahmanic 
compilations" and equally so are the epics, and I am 
wholly at a loss to see what right we have to select one 
part as brahmanic, one as Keatriya tradition. 

A further difficulty must be frankly mentioned. “This 
ballad,” we are told? “may well have been handed down 
by Court bards and then put into writing six or seven 
centuries Bc.” This sugyestion is Wholly conjectural, 
and it is well to realize that the story which we are 
invited to believe existed at the time of the great 
Brahmeancs is found only in a series of Purduas. The date 
of these works (Vayu, Brahmanda, Frakma, Siva, Larupe, 
and the Hurivayigea) cannot by any reasonable possibility 
be placed before the Christian era—it is unnecessary for 
Iny Purpose to argue more than that, though their dates 
may well be a good deal later*—and this gives atnple room 
for luter manipulation of Vedie tradition, 

This, then, is the real problem: we have a Vedie 
tradition, which is incidentally handed down in a series of 
saered texts, dating from before Buddha: it is a tradition 
of priests, but as priests were the learned men, the bards, 
at any rate in some cases, of the comm unity, there is no 
a priort probability that another divergent tradition 
existed among the Keatriyas, We do find in texte over 
500 yenrs later in date than the Vedie period certain 
other traditions. We cannot solve questions of priority 
by the dismissal of brahminical accuracy, but must resort 
to an examination of the two legends without prejudice 
other than the natural preference for the older, The 
onus proband lies on those who seek to show that the 
later contains a purer tradition. 

| p. 880. 7p. O02. * See JRAS. 1007, p. 681, 
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Now the later tradition exists in varied forms, and 
there are therefore two questions, first to decide the older 
of the forms, and then to compare that with the Vedic 
tradition, The traditional version of the dispute between 
Vasistha and Viévamitra is familiar from the Ramayana, 
and it centres in the efforts of Visvimitra to obtain the 
status of a brahmin, In the version deseribed by 
Mr. Pargiter we hear of Satyavrata, son of Trayyarupa, 
king of Kosala, who for an offence 1s banished by his 
father: Vasistha deliberately does not intervene to 
prevent his banishment, and assumes the government 
of the realm, the father retiring in vexation to the forest. 
The banished prince in exile resened the son, Galava, 
of Vidévamitra, who, engaged in the penance which won 
him brahminhood, had left his wife and children without 
adequate means of support. Satyavrata also killed 
Vasistha’s cow (sarvakdmadugha), and was thence named 
by the latter the man of three sanius or sins (Trigankw). 
Qn his return from his penance, as a seer, Visviimitra 
restored Satyavrata Triganku to his kingdom, and raised 
him in his corporeal body to the sky. 

This tale seems to Mr. Pargiter probable and natural as 
compared with the Ramayana version, and this simpleity 
in his view makes it undoubtedly older than the latter, 
More specifically he argues that the version could not 
have been composed when the version in the epics existed, 
and if composed could not have been admitted into the 
Purdnas. Neither argument has any value; it is a pure 
assumption that no new version of a lerend could be 
created after the epic legends had come into existence, 
and, in view of the plain testimony borne by the com- 
parison of epic and Purana tales im other eases’ of the 
many variant versions of ancient legends current, an 

| See eg, the various versions of the Reyadriga episode analysed by 


Liiders, and those of the Purdravas and other legends examined by 
Geldner and Sieg. Cf. oleo JRAS. 1011, p. 1106. 
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assumption wholly unjustified. More importance attaches 
to the argument that the version of a conflict of Viévamitra 
and Indra in the Ramayana is due to a misunderstanding 
of the name of Vasistha, Devaraj, which he finds in this 
narrative. That is the kind of point which is really of 
iinportance, if valid, Unhappily in this ease it is not 
valid; it rests on a comparison of two epic verses where 
devarat in one corresponds to bi ftakvt in the other, and 
which reeord that Vasistha caused all ereatures to live in 
a period of drought; they do not, as Mr, Pargiter says, 
reler to administration of the kingdom at all, and there- 
fore they in no way illustrate the Purdna legends. Nor 
in the second place is bhiatulert synonymous with dewaray ; 
the Meaning of it, “ the creator,” is abundantly explained 
by the verse which ends Prajipatir iva prajah : Prajapati 
is biitapati as early as the Sréhmanas, and so the theory 
that bhittakrt=Indra=devaraj at once is invalidated. 
The idea that Devaraj was Vasistha's personal name 
and was mistaken for Indra rests accordingly on the 
weakest foundation. 

On the other hand, for the theory that the Purana 
version is In no wise primitive, a good deal may be said, 
[t clearly knows the contest regarding Vasistha's cow 
(vv. 52-7), and it is guilty of the absurdity in the 
eontext in which the episode is placed of treating the 
ruler of m kingdom as possessing only one cow, os 
Mr. Pargiter himself points out. But in the Riimayone 
version the cow is that of Vasistha’s hermitage and the 
only cow necessary to a hermit, a clear sign that the epie 
i more primitive in this regard, Mr. Pargiter himself 
again admits that the episode of Gilava is suspiciously 

" Mr. Pargiter's further identification of demrdy aid dimmbeas (they are 
“nearly equivalent”, P07, 0. 2) lads him inte the Uh py conjecture 
of diraukasam = Vasistha in the plice of the picturesque touch ly which 
Sotyavrate’s interference with the Tnrrage is called an assaule on the 


gods, a touch in full harmony with the religious ceremony of marriage 
and far from absurd or impossible (p. S04, n. 1), 
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like an mtiological explanation of the name; but he does 
not note that the selling of the bey for a hundred 
cows and the binding are obviously derived from the 
Sunahéepa story familiar from the Aifareya Brahmana. 
Finally, the episode of Trifanku is equally far from 
primitive; Mr. Pargiter? himself admits that the ety- 
moloey is doubtful, but he rationalizes the story by 
the view that on the death of Tri¢anku, probably soon 
after his restoration, in consequence of the hardships he 
had undergone, Visvamitra honoured him by naming 
a constellation after him. This is Euhemerism with 
a vengeance, but for our purpose all we need note is) that 
there is absolutely nothing to show that this version 1s 
older than the epic; it merely says that Visviimitra raised 
the king to heaven with his body, quoting 4 par of old 
stanzas to the effect that Tridanku shines in the sky 
through Viévamitra’s favour; this may presuppose the 
elaborate epie version or it may not, But, taken on the 
whole, there is no reason to rate as early this piece of 
bald patchwork, with ita wholly unintelligible tale of 
Vasistha’s motive, which Mr. Pargiter* interpreta as 
a priestly seizure of power, 

The next question is the relation of this version to the 
Vedic tradition. Is it the real explanation of the Vedic 
opposition of Vasistha and Vidvamitra? Here we find 
that the Vedic tradition has no trace of Satyavrata 
Triganku, and that on the contrary the figure of Sudits 
appears as the king with whom the priests Visvimitra 
and Vasistha stood in connexion; equally the Vedie 
tradition ignores Galava—though it contains, as we have 
seen, the real source of that legend, just as the “ wish 
cow "2 of Vasistha has an historical connexion with Vedic 
tradition. How can we reject the Vedie evidence of 
assured date in favour of this legend, late in its proved 


ip io, 7 pp. 896, 900, n. 1. 
4 See Macdonell, Pedic Mythology, p. 190. 
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existence, and on all sides full of signs of secondary 
origin? Tt is a minor matter that Trayyaéruna figures 
as a Kosnla king, and that Tryaruna of the Vedie texts 
i8 @ prince of what was later the Kuru country. 

All the epic versions, however, agree with this account 
in regarding Visvamitra as undergoing penance, and he is 
in the epics treated as a king who became a brahmin, 
Mr, Pargiter! defends this view, and holds that the 
silence of the Rigveda is natural, since he had abandoned 
his kingly status and resolutely turned his back on the 
past, But it is equally natural and less imaginative to 
assume that his kingship is not mentioned in the Rigveda 
because it did not exist. What is important to note is 
that the mere fact of the kingship of Viésvamitra, even if 
admitted, leaves na without any explanation of the 
importance attached in the epic to his becoming a 
brahmin. Mr. Pargiter, who recognizes this, finds’ in 
the episode of Satyavrata the reason of the struggle, 
but there is an equally good and much more ancient, 
explanation, the facts connected with the Purohitaship 
of Sudis. 

To sum up, the Vedie tradition shows two priests 
disputing over the favour and Purohitaship of a prince, 
Suds, whose reality is beyond doubt. This tradition 
cannot reasonably be placed later than 800 Re. the 
lowest date for the texts which record it. There are two 
non-Vedie traditions - one, the epic, deals in great detail 
with the alleged efforts which Visvamitra had to make to 
become a brahmin: the other traces the enmity af 
Vigvimitra and Vasistha to a quarrel in connexion 
with a prince, Triganku. Now the first legend in its 
attitude towards the position of a brahmin as compared 
with a king js not early Vedic, but it does represent 
4 strain of thought which Appears in a simpler form in 
the Upanisad period of Vedic literature, in which we are 

* ip. S87, 
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tald, e.g., that Janaka of Videha became a brahmin in the 
sense at least that he attained the learning of one. The 
legitimate view is that this story is a later development 
of sub-Vedie times, and this aceords with ita late 
appearance in literature. The other story in its kernel 
is totally different from the Vedie account of the feud of 
the two priests; it evidently presupposes that Visvamitra 
was not originally a priest; it operates with a prince, 
unknown to Vedic fame, whom it identities with Triganku, 
of whom we only know that the old tradition (reported 
by this version) made him a constellation; it invents 
a most absurd explanation of his name, and reproduces 
an old Vedie tale of Sunahéepa in « mutilated form 
revarding a certain Gilava, It is in my opinion wholly 
impossible to see in all this any possible gain to the Vedic 
tradition : in this case, as in others, it seems to me that 
the effort to exploit the later texts adds nothing to our 
knowledge of Vedic times. We can, of course, heap 
conjecture on conjecture, and erect plausible edifices, but 
the substructions of our buildings seem to me to be 
wholly untrostworthy. 

Of minor points may be noticed that the argument? 
that the interpretation of Vidarbha in the version of the 
Vayu Purana os “prince of Vidarbha” must be wrong 
because the kingdom of Vidarbha did not come into bemg 
until later, rests on the assumption that the narrative is 
one of strict truth and that the date of the founding of 
the kingdom of Vidarbha can be fixed as later than this 
epoch, and that neither assumption need be correct. It 
might plausibly be argued that the severe punishment 
was due to the enormity of the offence, mor can it be 
doubted that the Puranas meant" prince of Vidarbha”, 
even if their account is the less primitive, But of this 
there is no evidence; the explanation of vv. 39-40 may 
be mere special pleading, and the crime have been 

' p. 803, mn. 10. 
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committed after the ceremony was completed. Vidarbha 
as 4 citizen's name is surciy wholly impossible, 

In conclusion, | may add that Mr. Pargiter’s criticism ? 
of Professor Macdonell's and my view of Trigankn is ‘grain 
based on a pefifio principii. Tridanku, the religions 
teacher of the Tuittiriya Upanisad, is “ manifestly 
different from and later than the king Triganku", But 
why? The teacher of the Upanisad was presumably 
a reality to judge from the way he is referred to, and the 
king Trifaiku is a mythical person who ascends the sky 
in is own person and moves as a constellation, as the 
legends which are the sole authority for his personality 
agree in telling us, To compare these two with Saul 
the king and Saul the religious teacher is merely bo 
prejudice the issue. Both of these men were real, but it 
is @ mere assumption that a real Trifatku other than the 
teacher ever existed. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Tut Psonrrics or THE Warpak Vase 

It is well known that consonants are never written 
doubled in the Kharosthi script, and the question arises 
whether, when reading inseriptions in that seript, a single 
consonant may be regarded at times as meaning that 
consonant doubled. In a note published in this Journal 
for 1913, p. 141, Sir G. Grierson has put forward the 
view—" I would suggest that a consideration of the 
modern vernaculars of the north-west will show that 
the assumption that this restoration [i.e. reading « single 
consonant as doubled] is required is probably wrong, and 
that the dialect in which these Kharosthi inscriptions are 
written pronounced these consonants as single, not os 
double, letters.” He has supported his suggestion with 
the fact that the languages of the north-west, which he 

tp O04. 
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has named the modern Paigiea languages, have generally 
substituted a single consonant in the place of the old 
doubled consonant. 

‘This involves the question, whether the modern avord- 
ance of double consonants prevailed also some seventeen 
ta nineteen centuries ago in the north-west—a view 
which may well be doubted, considermg what radical and 
continual changes have taken place there during those 
centuries: but I will confine myself simply te the 
consideration of the Kharosthi seript. 

It is well known that the Kharosthi seript does not 
distinguish between @ and d,% and #7, u and @, that is, 
since a long vowel is equivalent to a short one doubled , 
(one may aay) it did not distinguish between the single 
and the doubled vowel. We cannot suppose the language 
had no such long vowels, and Sir G. Grierson, in putting 
forward his suggestion regarding the consonants, does nob 
(and would not, I imagine) apply it to the vowels nor 
contend that we must never read those vowels long, 
There would be nothing strange, therefore, if Kharosthi 
treated consonants in the same way, The question then 
comes to this: do the vowel-signs mean sometimes short 
vowels and sometimes long, and do the consonants mean 
sometimes single and sometimes doubled consonants! 
This question can probably be only decided by discovering 
verses written In Kharosthi. IT am not aware whether 
verses have been discovered elsewhere, but have pointed 
out in my article on this inscription (EI. xi, 218) that 
the passage in line -}— 

aviya-nubagra paryata-sava-bhavagra yo ‘ira-nmtara- 

arida-jo jalayuge 4aphatiga arupyata 
appears to consist of slokas and probably ran thus 
originally— 
.. atiya-napako paryatta-diva-bhaivako 
yo addra-jo antara-jo anda-jo [ca] jaliynko 
dapphattiko aripyatte. 
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If this view be tenable, the metre shows that the first 
« in bhavagra must be read long and the second «@ in 
jalayuga, and that the third syllable in arupyata must 
be long. As arupyata can hardly be anything else than 
the Prakrit arilpyatta, it follows that the single ¢ must 
have been read as doubled. 

This seems fair evidence that vowels were to be read 
long and single consonants as doubled where they would 
have been written so if the seript had provided such 
distinctions, The language therefore had doubled con- 
sonants, and had not reduced its doubled consonants to 
single consonants as in the modern languages referred 
to by Sir G. Grierson; but the script did not provide 


characters for doubled consonants. VY. 2 Pinsiren 


INSCRIPTION ON THE WARDAK Vase: Two CORRECTIONS 

Two corrections should be made in my reading of the 
inseription on the Wardak vase (EI. xi, 202: JRAS. 1912, 
p. 1060). 

Professor Konow has pointed out to me that the 
sentence in line 2, which I read as 4oca me bhuya, should 
be yo ca me bhuya, whieh was an ordinary expression. 
It is the relative clause to the following words: natigra- 
midra-simbhotiqgrana, All my remarks on my erroneous 
reading must therefore be modified, and this correction 
removes the grammatical irregularity which marked the 
word soca, 

The other correction concerns the word that I read as 
qumérone or avorryand in line 4. The third letter, if 
regarded as containing 4, should be ré and not é as 
I took it by oversight, ‘The reading ascriéranda is there- 
fore erroneous and must be cancelled. The word must 
be read as aautirdana or momryorne, and as both are 
plainly impossible, Dr. Thomas’ suggestion, deirydna, is 


ie only probable emendation i.e Pano 
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NasA = LINTEL 


* The meaning of the Sanskrit word naad has been mis- 
understood in dictionaries published in Europe. The 
following are the authorities which I have consulted :— 

Petersburg Dictionary, and smaller ditto: “Hin 
nasenartig hervorstehendes Holz iiber einer Thiir.” 

Monier-Williams:° “A piece of wood projecting like 
a nose over a door.” 

Apte : “ The upper timber of a door.” 

Amarakoéa, U1, ii, 13: “nasa dariparisthitam.” 

Abhidhanacintamani, 1008: “ndsérdhvadarunt.” 

Médini: “dvarirdhvadirunt.” 

A translation of the Amarakoda into seven modern 
Indian languages, made by pandits for Colebrooke, 
of which I have a copy, gives the following trans- 
lations of néiad :— 

“Kashmiri: STadaaa 3 faata, the mest of 
which I canna oarkbalr restore. The copyist has 
probably blundered. It looks like caukatha pithar. 
kanict kin®, the stone over a door-frame, but in 
Kashmir it would certainly be of wood. It 1s 
probably a literal translation of the Panjabi. 

“ Panjabi: astambh-ka (?d2) upar-da patther, the stone 
of the top of the (side)-posts. 

“Hindi: coukath-ke upar ka patthor, the stone of the 
top of the door-frame. 

“Parvati Bhisi: saghén (? Naipali saniar, a lmtel). 

“Maithili: déhar, wpar-ta hath, the wood of the top 
of a doorway. 

“Bengali: jhamkat, kapali, both meaning ‘lintel’. 

“Oriya: dvdra upara hatha, the wood over a doorway.” 

The Sabdakalpadruma gives “dvéréparisthitadaru : 
jhdinkath ati kapali ai ca bhava”. 

The Viicaspatya gives “dvardparisthitabisthe, ‘jhankath, 
‘hapali’ Ihyate”. 

amas, 114, a 
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[have quoted these Indian works at length in order to 
show that the connexion with nasa, a nose, asserted by 
Bohtlingk and Roth and, following them, by Monier 
Williams, has, so far as I can ascertain, no native 
authority. In faet, the alleged resemblance to a nose is 
founded on a mistaken etymology on the part of these 
eminent scholars. Apte gives the correct meaning, The 
word means “ lintel" and nothing more. 

If the word has nothing te do with ndsd, a nose, it is 
necessary to attempt to ascertain its real derivation. 

In Kfishiniti there is a tendency to retain an original 
ny even in tadbhave words, as in wydyukh, quarrelsome 
(from nydynke-); rnydeuth, depositing (from mydsater). 
There is also the Kashmiri nydy, a quarrel; ays, 
a deposit. In Paisici Prakrit these two words would 
be written #dya- and fidsa-, and in Kashmiri the 
pronunciation of my is the same as that of 7 When 
medial the same sound is written #, a= in dane 
(dha&nya-), paddy. 

In Kashmiri, the Sanskrit, nd, « lintel, appears under 
the form myds. In the slips for the Kashmiri dictionary 
on which Tam at present engaged, this word is explained 
ibs follows by Mahdmahdpadhyiya Mukunda Rama of 
Srinagar —nyds: nisi-darn: grhabhittige drarépart yad 
dirgham diru tiryag upanyasya yo) yate tad-vacakd “yar 
fabdd wijiiéyah. Here, again, the meaning is “lintel”, 
and it is explained as a beam fixed (upanyorya yojyate) 
across (firyak) the top of a door. It appears probable, 
therefore, that the Sanskrit nisd, a lintel, is derived from 
nmi + vy as, and means the beam “deposited” over the 
door. Niet is therefore a Prakritism, being borrowed 
by Sanskrit from Prakrit when its original meaning had 
been forgotten. 


G, A. G. 
July Th, SOLS. 
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THe KEexcall Passive 


As I have inflicted some tentative speculations on the 
nature of the Bengali passive on readers of this Journal, 
may I be allowed to supplement them by what seems 
to me a complete analysis of the construction, kindly 
supplied to me by my friend Mr, Viresvar Sen, whose 
writings on Bengali grammar are well known to those 
who have studied the admirable Journal of the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisat and other such publications ? 

The difficulty is brietly this. Some Bengali grammars 
by Englishmen say that the true construction of the 
passive is dmake mand ydy; others give it as dm mara 
yi. These may be roughly translated respectively os 
(1) “to me a beating goes” and (2) “I go beaten”. 
With this brief explanation, | transeribe Mr, Sen's account 
of the matter :— 

* Amake mara yiy is a rather unusual expression, It 
is, however, possible to construct a sentence in which this 
expression can rightly be used. Thus, femi yekhane 
dlirdiyd dchu, se khiin hatte gqulikarile dmuike mara yay, 
Le. ‘if you fire a bullet fron where you are standing, 
I may be hit’. Or again, if a child is given o stick, 
and asks ‘what persons can be beaten with this?" you 
may reply tomar chata bhathe mira yay, @make mira 
yay, dr yota lok dehe sakul-be-i mara yay, ie. ‘your 
little brother can be beaten with it, and I ean be beaten 
with it, and anyone present can be beaten with it’ 
But note that the verb, though translated by the passive, 
is not morphologically in the passive voice, Midna is here 
the gerundial infinitive governing @mdie, and 1s the 
nominative of the active verb yay. The literal meaning 
in English is ‘a beating me may be effected’. The true 
passive is ami: mind yal. Grammarians have been 
misled by the facet that in Bengali the form mari 1s 
both past participle and gerundial infinitive. In Bengali, 
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as in English, when an active verb is turned into a passive 
one, the accusative becomes the subject, and the subject 
becomes instrumental. Thus, se a@make dekhibe, * he will 
see me, becomes in the passive @mt faha deard crata 
hatha, ‘I shall be seen by him.” Whenever and wherever 
the verb yay has the gerundial infinitive of any verb for 
its nominative (e.g. mara yay, khawa yay, dekha yay, 
ete.), yay has always the force of ydife pdre, ie. o 
conditional force. Amdtke mardi yéy, therefore, would 
more commonly be expressed as ami mard ydile part, 
That the word mdéné in the phrase dmake mara yay is 
a verbal noun can also be demonstrated by the following 
test: All purely Bengali past participles, such as delhi, 
khidwa, hard, ete. can be replaced by the equivalent 
Sauskrit past participles drafa, bhaksifa, krta, ete. lf 
méiri in the expression dmike mardi yay were a past 
participle, ie. if the expression were truly passive in 
form, we ought to be able to substitute the corresponding 
Sanskrit past participle for mara. Mdrun means ‘to 
kill’, ‘to beat’, ‘to hit’, or in Sanskrit, ni-hon, pralr, or 
d-han, But the expressions dmake nihata hay, amike 
pratria hay, dmake dhate hay are meaningless in Bengals. 
Whereas the expressions dmi nitata hai, dm prahrta hat, 
ami dhata kat are quite good Bengali. 

“T may say, in passing, that though mara yaa means 
literally ‘to be slain’, in Western Bengal (including 
Caleutta) it has come to mean simply ‘to die’, Thus, 
fini jvare mara qiydchen, ‘he has died of fever. 

As a matter of fact, the passive ‘is rarely used in 
Bengali, and owing to the fact that the nominative and 
accusative have the anme form in the names of inanimate 
objects, it is impossible in most cases to tell which 
construction is intended. But the Inst sentence cited 
by Mr. Sen adds a third example to the two I had 
previously come across in reading, namely, er sakti nd 
thakile anek yranthakdr mara ydilen, and (ahdr pita 
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yuddhe mara yin. Tt remains, therefore, for those who 
hold that dimake mara yay is the correct construction 
to give examples from their reading. It is not a matter 
of much practical importance, except for people who have 
to answer grammar papers, but it may serve as another 
Instance of the fact that foreizn students may sometimes 
ell attention to a construction whose nature may have 
escaped the notice of natives from sheer familiarity 


of usec. 
J, D, A. 
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At the risk of seeming importunate and presumptuous, 
may L add a brief postscript to some recent notes on 
Bengali aceentuation? My thesis was that Bengali, 
possessing an Indo-European vocabulary similar to that 
of other languages of Northern India, has neverthe- 
less a characteristic phrassl accent tonigue which so 
dominates over word-stress as to make it almost inaudible. 
I suggested that this vocal peculiarity might be an 
Wheritance from the language spoken by the bulk of 
the people in Bengal in pre-Hindu days. It differs from 
the French tonic accent in being initial and not final, 
in following and not preceding a pause or cwsura. It 
might therefore be a survival of the anacrusia accent 
necessary for the enunciation of the long agglutinative 
verbs in the Bodo languages still used in North-Eastern 
Bengal. It might, on the other hand, be deseended 
from some Dravidian habit of speech, and might thus 
give some support to the ethnologists in their conclusion, 
based on physical characteristics, that the Bengalis are 
& “Mongolo-Dravidian™ type of humanity. Anthro- 
pologists rightly attach little importance to language 
(meaning vocabulary) as a test of race. But a foreign 
tone of voice is less easily borrowed than foreign words. 


es 
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Among English-speaking peoples, for instance, we ean 
trace a spenker's habitat by what we eall his “accent”, 
and a “brogue” will show that a man is either an 
Irishman by descent or has spent his life among Irish- 
men, Put thus, the case seems too obvious to be 
worth detailed examination. But the aboriginal elements 
in Bengali are so few and faint that the Tibeto-Burman 
and Dravidian features of the language have not 
heen commonly recognized, even by indigenous scholars 
(I resist a temptation to say “more especially by 
indigenous scholars’), 

This bemg so, | may he pardoned for saying, with 
4 sense Of some relief and satisfaction, that Mr. BR. W. 
Frazer has been so good as to tell me that his friend 
Rao Sahib Rima Marti has been working at the 
accentuation of Dravidian languages, and has come to the 
interesting conclusion that these languages possess what 
seems to be an initial, or anacrusis accent. The Rao 
Sahib does not say that this accent is a phrasal accent, 
perhaps because he has been studying the pronunciation 
of separate words, which of course carry a phrasal 
accent when said alone. 

The following quotations from Mr. Frazer's letter will, 
I hope, interest students of accentuation : — 

“In his Memorandum on Modern Telugu, published 
at Madras in January, 1913, Rao Sahib Rama Marti 
refers to the well-known law of voealic harmony in 
Telugu, and gives examples of how a final vowel has 
assimilated to itself every vowel in the word except the 
first, which remains waltered because it how the stress” 
In the Rao Sahib’s own words, “ the shifting of the stress 
towards the beginning of a word has affeeted not only 
the pronunciation of a word but the forms of words.” 

Further, Mr. Frazer quotes from Pope's standard Tamil 
Grammar (p. 18):*Tamil searcely admits of accent [stress ?] 
upon individual syllables: . . . The root syllable will, 
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however, be distinguished by- something akin to accent.” 
May I suggest that this last sentence may show that 
Dr. Pope felt that the initial accent he heard was not 


4 stress-accent, but an accent of pitch, or rather that 


rise of pitch was more predominantly audible than 
the (possibly) accompanying stress. One difficulty of 
discussing accentuation is that we are apt to assume 
that the dominant audible quality of a syllable is its 
sole quality. In Bengali, for instance, we are tempted 
to say that the word-stress is faint or non-existent, and 
henee those who can hear the word-stress in spite of 
the dominant initial rise of pitch are tempted to assert 
(and have, indeed, asserted) that stress is as marked 
a feature of pronunciation in Bengali as in any other 
language. Exactly the same thing has been said of 
French accentuation by authorities so distinguished as 
M. Paul Passy. Perhaps the point to bear in mind is 
the fact (if it be a fact, as 1 suppose) that in every 
language the three qualities of length, piteh, and stress 
are existent and audible, but that in any given language 
one (or even two) of these qualities may be dominantly 
audible. Perhaps metre may be a good test to show 
which is the dominant quality. Where stress is dominant, 
you seem to get a prosody of recurrent stresses without 
tiy (necessarily) fixed number of syllables. English verse 
is a good example of this. Where pitch is dominant 
you find a cesura marked by a high-pitched syllable 
preceding or following the cesura, the remaining syllables 
(fixed in number) being more or less atonie. As for 
quantitative verse in the modern languages of India, 
T can only say that I have consulted friends who know 
languages in which quantitative verse is used, but am 
not yet sure how quantity is made audible in spoken or 
recited verse. In verse that is chanted (and most verse 


' T think most Bengali students will admit that Dy. Pope's statemanti 
is equally true of Bengnii. 
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is chanted in India) the feat is obviously easy, But 
[ have not yet been able to discover whether the 
quantity audible in quantitative verse is 0 quality audible 
in prose. In stress-verse and pitch-verse (if I may be 
allowed to coin these convenient terms) the poet uses, 
and perhaps exaggerates, what is quite audible in current 
prose. IT have not yet learned whether, in languages 
which still have « quantitative versitieation, quantity 
is a dominant audible quality in spoken prose, or whether 
it is an added quality imposed on verse by chanting it 
or otherwise altering the pronunciation from that of 
everyday speech. 

I hope readers of this note will believe that I make 
these rather crude suggestions very diffidently, not as 
statements of fact, but merely with the wish of drawing 
attention to what in more competent hands may prove 
& fruitful subject of study. 

d. D. A. 


EARLY USE OF Paper in Inpra 

The use of paper in India was introduced by the 
Muhammadans after the twelfth century a.n., according 
to Buhler (Jndian Paleography, § 37 16). In two copies, 
however, of an ancient Sanskrit text, the MSS. of which 
are ascribed to not later than the eighth or ninth century 
AD, in the Stein Collection from Central Asia and in 
a Nepalese version of the same in the Hodgson Collection 
in the Society's library (No. 75), there oceurs in the 
enumeration of materials upon which the text should 
he written the word Mayagete, which Dr. Hoernle trans- 
lnted as“ paper", in the belief that “it js clearly identical 
with the Arabic word kaghadh, or, as it is pronounced in 
India, kaghaz (Urdu) or kagad (Hindiy” (JRAS. 1911, 
476). Moreover, in an Uigur version of the same text 
(the Sifatapatra Didirant), Dr. F. W. K. Miiller came 
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independently to the same conclusion (Wigwrica, ti, 1911, 
p. 70), On referring to the version of this Dharani in 
the ‘Tibetan (into which the translations from the 
Sanskrit are habitually made with scrupulous fidelity) 
I find that the word for “ paper” does not occur at all, 
and that the Sanskrit kdyeyate has clearly another 
Meaning, namely, to attach the spell “to the body ”. 
Dr, Hoernle, to whom I communicated my observation, 
has admitted that the reading of “paper” is a mistake, 
and he has suggested that I should send this note. The 
word ‘alka also, translated as “paste ",is shown by the 
Tibetan to be valkd, a tree-bark, as indeed Dr. Hoernle 
sugeested in his article that valka might be the proper 
form; whilst “committed it to memory” should be 
“hangs it on his neck (or throat)”. The Sanskrit lines 
in question in the * gigantic roll”, as piven by 
Dr. Hoernle, are: 
bhija-patre wh vastra wd, 
holke va hiyagate vd hanthagate vd lithited dhdriiyesyate, 
The Tibetan translation 1s : 
qro-ya am, «rae ean, = ii-sen lee 
ie. bireh-bark or cloth or tree-“valkam” upon 
(or bark) 
hyris-te 

having written 

lua ecm meul-du bags sam klog-par-byed na 

body or neck on fixes or causes to be read if 
whieh reads : 

“having written [the spell] on bireh-bark or cloth 
or tree-valbam-bark, if one fixes (or hangs) [it] 
on the body or on the neck, or canses it to 
be read,” ete. 

This is another instance of the value of the Tibetan for 
interpreting and correcting ambiguous points in the 
sanskrit (as well as the Pali) texts. 

L. A. WADDELL. 
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DaTe or THE Braravr Srura Scu.prcres 

As the magnificent gallery of ancient seulptnres upon 
the Bharant Stipa railings and pillars fortunately 
possesses the unique feature of bearing descriptive Inbels 
incised on the stones, it affords an invaluable criterion 
for determining the chronology of early Indian art, the 
growth of religious legends, Buddhist and Braliminical, 
and the important historical questions associated therewith. 
Tt is therefore desirable to fix the date of these authentic 
ancient documents as precisely as possible. 

The generally accepted date amongst historiographers, 
namely “the second or first century #.¢.") is based upon 
the inscription on the eastern gateway. This inscription 
states that‘ During the reign of the Sutigas - . » Viitsi- 
putra Dhanabhuti caused [this] gateway to be made and 
the stonework arose"* As the Smiga dynasty is usually 
assigned to about 184-72 ne" the above-noted date is 
thus arrived at. 

But, as T have shown, the eastern gateway was 
certainly not the main entrance, and indeed, from the 
location elsewhere of the inseribed images of the four 
guardian gods of the Quarters, this eastern gateway was 
probably not a part of the original investing structure at 
all* The main gateway was the southern. at which 
[ found were collected three out of the four great 
guardians, namely, those of the south, east, and west: 
and over the southern was carved a miniature replica 
of the stipa, This position for the main entrance is 
explained by the topography of the site with reference 
to the old road and the adjoining stream-bed, The 

' Dr. Fleet, Joop. (for, Fncdia, ii, 46, 1908 = Dr. Hoernle, fmf, Ant., x, 
pp. TIA; Dr. Hultzsch, 1A., 1899, 25. 

* Dh. Hultzsch, loc. cit,, 227. 

2 ¥. A. Smith, Harty Hist. Fod., 1906, 188-02; Hoernis & Stark, 
Hist, India, 1909, 41. 

* Myarticle on ‘Evolution of the Buddhist Cult" in Awiatie tPnirerte rt yy 
Aevinw, January, 1012, reprint, pp, 34-5, 
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second pate was on the north with the northern guardian 
“Kupiro”, ie, Kubera, in charge. Such an allocation of 
these four guardians into two groups 1s the invariable 
rule in Buddhist buildings only where two gateways 
exist. It is thus almost certain that the eastern (also 
western) gateway was a later addition to the stipa- 
enclosure. 

In the light of this important new structural evidence 
it seems to me desirable that the presumed date for the 
Bharaut seulptures be revised, and the Sungan inseription 
on the eastern gateway kept distinct from the inseriptions 
on the rest of the railing, which apparently preceeded it. 
All the more so is this desirable as expert palmographie 
opinion is clearly against the later date (see below). 

The chronological evidence of the “ Four Great 
Guardian Kings” alone would, 1 find, presume a date 
within the Mauryan period; for the very archaic form of 
their titles and attributes at Bharaut disclose, as [ have 
shown, a stage of evolution long anterior to that in which 
we find them in the Pali redactions, not only of the 
Jitakas but of the canonical Pali books.' 

Paleographic experts are practically unanimous im 
aseribing the majority of the Bharaut inscriptions to 
the older Mauryan era of Asoka’s own period, that is the 
third century #0, and thus support the original opinion 
of the discoverer of the stiipa,General (Sir A.) Conningham. 
The latter wrote in his elassie Stipe of Bharhet (p. 15), 
“the absolute identity of the form of the Bharhut 
characters with those of the Asoka period 1s proof 
sufficient that they belong to the same age.”* Professor 
Biihler records that “the majority of the inseriptions on 
the Bharant Stipa” belong to “the older Mawrya alphabet 

' See my article above cited, pp. 36 ff. 

* Liter in 1883 General Cunningham authoried Dr, J. Anderson in 
his Cofaloyue of Awtiquitiea in the India Masenen (p. 6) to state the date 


as 150 me: but in this he was manifestly inflaeneed by the inscription 
on the eastern gateway. 
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of the Asoka edicts”. M, Senart writes: “The ancient 
inseriptions of the Bharhut Stipa are perhaps eon- 

temporary with Piyadasi, of a surety not much later.” * 
No doubt. the complete decoration of the entire ratling 
of such a huge monument, by the piety of wealthy devotees, 
must have extended over several generations ; and some 
of the rails probably were contributed within the Sunga 
period. This circumstance, however, does not lower the 
age of the great bulk of the rest. 

The more trustworthy evidence thus, in the absence of 
dated inscriptions, points to the bulk of the Bharaut 
inscribed seulptures dating to the early Mauryan period 
of about Asoka's own time, and so takes us back to 
General Cunningham's original estimate" that they “are 
certainly not later than B.C. 200”, or, as we may put it 
more positively, that they belong to the third century B.c. 

OF the chronological inferences based upon these 
sculptures which now require readjustment accordingly, 
an important one is the initial date for the Gandhara 
sehool of Buddhist art. The date for this, as inferred 
from the evidence of the Bharaut sculptures, depends, as 
[ have set forth in the Journal (1913, pp. 945 f£), mainly 
on the revolutionary change that was effected in repre- 
senting Buddha's personality between the date of the 
Bharaut seulptures and the rise of the Gandharan series. 
Such a radical change, accompanied also by an extensive 
development of the theory of divine Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, postulated at the very least one century. 

This antedating now of the estimated age of the 
Bharaut sculptures, by one or one and ao half centuries, 
admits of the initial date of the “ Greeo- Buddhist" 
sculptures being possibly put back from the first 

' Tulion Paleography,$ 15.2. C#, English translation by Dr. Fleet in 
TA., p. 3 

* Inscriptions of Piyadnsi,”’ tranalated by Sir Gi. A, Grierson, LA. 
1802, 173. 

* Stipa of Bharhut, p. 1a, 
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century AD. to the first century pc. and with it the 
probable epoch of Kaniska, whose art I have suggested 
is related to the early or, what I would call, proto- 
Gundharan. Otherwise, the evidence I have there 
adduced and the conelusions thereon remain undisturbed. 
The only point perhaps requiring emendation is that the 
expression “ Gandhara art” in the references on pp. 947 
and 948 to the style and motive as being “ incompatible 
with a date before the Christian era” should be read as 
“mature Gandhara art”. 
L. A. WADDELL 


A Dicrionary oy CENTRAL PAHARI 

The late Pandit Ganga Dat Upreti, deputy collector in 
Kumaun, was an enthusiastic worker in the study of the 
local language and ethnography. At the time of his 
death he was engaged on the compilation of a dictionary 
of words and expressions of the Pahari language used im 
the Kumaun division. The preliminary work was not 
completed. Words beginning with the vowels and five 
consonants have been faired, but it is clear that the rest 
of the work would require revision before fairing out 
for publication. The bundles of slips for the other letters 
are incomplete, and the papers include a number of lists 
of words not included in the slips. Noscholar is available 
for the comparison of these lista with the words in the 
booklets and for the final revision which is required. 
The Government of the United Provinces, which has been 
subsidizing Pandit Ganga Dat, has therefore decided that 
the whole collection shall be deposited in the University 
Library at Allahabad, where the work will be available 
for future staudents, and it may be hoped that some 
residents of Kumaun may in time be forthcoming who 
will take up the work and complete tt. 

RK. Burn. 
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THE Coinage or Husare Barkara 


Mr, Longworth Dames, in his note on the “ Coimage of 
Husain Baikara”, p. 1048 of our Journal for October last. 
relies upon what he supposes to be the translation of 
4 certain passage in Babur's Memoirs by Willinin Erskine. 
The probability is that it is the work of a less careful 
scholar, for it falls within the limit of Leyden's share in 
the translation of the Memoirs, as defined in a note to 
p.195 of the volume. But whether Erskine's or Leyden’s, 
it does not give the exact import of Babur’s words, either 
in the original Turki or in the Persian rendering. The 
phrase “ band of young soldiers” is in the Turki chiara 
jirga and in the Persian jirga-i-chuharha, This means 
“the troupe of pages” and is translated by Pavet de 
Courteille by “le corps des pages". Nor is it quite 
correct to translate “He did good service in the Mirza's 
expeditions”. The Persian, from which Levden was 
translating, has not the adjective * good". It merely says 
Bihbid had served (tiidmeat karda) in Husain Baigqara’s 
forays (qazcdqthe),and that Husain noticing this rewarded 
him by making him a Beg, ete, Babur is here referring 
to Husain Baigqara’s early days, when he was, like the 
young Babur, a wanderer and a freebooter, and was 
leading a life of Bohemianism and rapine. Nor, as far 
as I can make out, does the Turki describe the servicer 
as good. It says that there was khidmat, and the 
Haidarabadi seems to say that the service was pleasing 
to Husain. 

Whether Babur's story or insinuation was true or not 
[cannot say, but I think there can be no doubt that, in 
Dr. Codrington’s phrase, Babur made it by way of writing 
something nasty about Husain. Babur did not like 
Husain, though he married a connexion of his, and he 
was jealous of the Mirzi’s renown. He endeavours to 
show, and perhaps sueceeds in showing, that his own 
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exploit in taking Samarkand was much more glorious 
than Husain’s capture of Herat, But still Babur was 
t contemporary, and his story may be true. Husain 
Baiqara, though a great warrior, and as great « patron 
of literature and art as Lorenzo de Medici. was a dissolute 
man and in no way morally superior to his contemporaries. 
He divorced his first and chief wife, though she was 
of high rank and the mother of his eldest son, for no 
other reason, apparently, than that she objected to his 
infidelities, If he showed extravagant admiration for 
youth and beauty he did no more than did Hadrian and 
other distinguished Roman emperors, and he might be 
countenanced by the great example of Mahmid of 
(thasxni. o 
H. BEVERIDGE. 


NOTE ON THE worD FOR “ Warer” is Trnero-BurmMan 
DIALECTS 

Some years ago when classifying the monosyllabic 
hases of the Meithei vocabulary I found « group of words 
which had 7 as theircommon base. J-chaw = water big 
= deluge, i-chel = water run = current, i-nil = water 
cloud = steam, tram = watercourse, i-rong = waters 
inest, im = water dip = to bathe, and so on. From 
these forms I concluded that i = water, and that in the 
word i-sing = water, the same base was present. Sing 
I took to be identical with the plural suffix sing, as 
meaning “mass”. The base i in Meithei has other meanings. 
lt means “thatch”. In cognate dialects, eg. Thado, the 
word for“thateh” is ii. It means “to write”, and beyond 
doubt is derived from the root likh, ef; Meithei lai-rik = 
document, Thado /ai-li = document, It also means “blood”, 
and in that sense is thi in Thado. It oceurs in the Royal 
vocabulary as meaning “to be ill”. Were i used as meaning 
“water”, without the suffix sing, confusion might well arise. 
Whether purposive in origin or not—and it is not easy 
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to imagine how it could be purposive of set orderly 
deliberation—the suffix sing certainly serves, perhaps it 
survives because 1b serves, a useful end in distinguishing 
the base for “ water” from other common bases of similar 
sound. “Thread” in Meithei is lang; cotton m general, 
a mass of threads, is /o-sing, which may be taken as 
lang-sing, softened to fa-sing. Having thus to my 
satisfaction settled the value of each of the two syllables 
in this word i-sing, I proceeded to derive the base 
4 immediately from the form f%, which appeared to be 
related to the form fui, which oceurs in many of the 
dialects spoken in and near Manipur. So far the path 
of my inquiries had run smoothly enongh. I was 
confronted with the view that all this was beside the 
mark, that the Meithei word i-sing was closely connected 
with the Kachin word n’sin. In Kachin, according to 
Hertz, nein is, water for household use or consumption, 
Aheet is all water, river or stream, and there is a word Apuwn 
synonymous with the ia, but used only in couplets as 
ipun-iun = hot water. Lum is used in Meithei in the 
sense “to boil water” and /jipon means “rain” in Shan, so 
that we have a couplet each element of which comes from 
a different origin unless wm in Meithei is annexed from 
Shan. These specialized words are in accord with a well- 
known tendency in Tibeto-Burman languages. In vol. iii, 
pt. 1, p. 429, of the Report of the Linguistic Survey I find 
the statement that * According to Jneschke this word 
(ti = water) also occurs as o loan-word in Tibetan, If 
it is not originally an Indo-Chinese word it might perhapa 
be compared with Munda dak’, Khmer dik, ete, water". 
7% as w form intermediate between tui and i seemed 
essential to the pedigree I proposed. I have therefore 
endeavoured to ascertain from the vocabularies given in 
the volomes of the Linguistic Survey of India and from 
such other sources as are immediately available to me 
what forms the word for “water” assumes in different 
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groups. The words for “rain”, “river”, ete, where available, 
have also been compared. In Chinese, so T am informed, 
the word for “water” is sui, The change from « to ¢ is 
of frequent occurrence in these groups.! 

To the group which uses the form tui belong Khongezai, 
Thado (ft is also used, a notable fact), Sairang, Kuki of 
Cachar, Siyin, Tipura, Lushei, Banjogi (also #7), Pankhu, 
Hallam, Langrong, Aimol, Chiru, Kolren, Kom, Param, 
Taungtha, Chinbok, Yawdwin, Sho, Khami, and Mru. 
Maram has athwi, Empeo, Kabui, and Khoirno have dowi 
ordvi. Phadang has fundui, Bodo and Rangkhol have 
dui. Liyang has tadwi. Mech and Arune have doi. 
Yintale has fai, Allowance, often considerable allownnes, 
must be made for the idiosyncrasies of those who have 
recorded these forms of speech, but all these forms must 
be classed together as identical. From the chance of ft to 
s toch or 2 or j we get aehui in Miklai. The Maring 
form ytti comes into this group. Gurung and Murmi use 
kui, where the hardening of the initial consonant is 
notable and is paralleled by cases below. 

Between swi in Chinese and fui are intermediate forms 
ofsn in Khari and Ao Mongsen, afso in Mahe, ahew in 
Ako, dzu in Angami and Rengma. From these forms we 
pass to ete in Lhota. Aanés@ means “rain” in Yintale. 
Akha or Kaw has a form isn, which I discuss later under 
the 4 group. Chht: is found in Balti, Purik, Ladakhi, 
Central Tibetan, Spiti, Kagate, Sharpa, Danjongka, and 
Lhoke. Yakha has mangehuwo. In Limbu this becomes 
chu or in Lambichhong and Chhingtang ehawa, In 
Meithei we get the root chu in nong chuba, to rain. In 
Thado and Siyin yu means “to rain”. Lushei has ru in 
this sense. Lakher hos shu. Mano has chu, Maru has 
ku. The hardening of the initial consonant is conspicuous 
ma group of Himalayan dialects, Ae is the form in 
Tholung, Chourasya, Khaling, and Dumi. Kulong has 

' See JRAS., April, 1918) p, 292 
das, 19)4_ 1 
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heuw, which may be due to an individual recorder’s 
idiosynerasy. In Pwun or Hpon we get Ao! and in 
Menghwa Lolo gho, whieh may both come into this group. 
In Aka the initial seems to be aspirated, but I have 
noticed the weakness of initial aspirates elsewhere when 
recording Thado, so that one recorder may observe an 
aspirate which passes unnoticed by another. As will be 
seen later, there isa group which nses we as its form. Is 
it, wee, a couplet, does it mean “water” independently, or 
is it a sufix which by loss of the base to which it was 
originally fastened, has acquired the significance of the 
whole compound? The base ku appears in the Thami 
word pangku, in Bahing pwale, in Rai tankw, in Pahri 
lutiiu,and in Newari lukiu, Lihsaw has a word fo-ku-lu* 
= 4 stream, which may contain the same base. To the 
eld. group belong forms such as Kezhama eju, Namsang 
jo, Lohorong yoira, where wa reappears, Ao fea, ani 
Sopvoma wea. Anal has du, Maram adu, Tengsa and 
Dopdor tw, and Karen, ni to. In all these forms we have 
bases related to dui or fui, while Meithei has turen = 
river or great water, cf. Thodo tuilen = river. 

In two of the Kuki dialects, Thado and Banjogi, which 
use fwi for water, the form ft is also found. Zt is m use 
in Toto, Chepang, Vayu, Kanawri, Kanashi, Manchati, 
Chamba Lahuli, Byangsi, Janggali, Miju Mishmi, Ruga 
Garo, Koneh, Banpara, Chang, Mutonia, Lai, and Shonshe, 
lt ig found in two Karen dialects, Sinhmaw Mepauk and 
Taufgthu. “Rain” in Karen, ni is kefsi. Bunan lias aot, 
Magar, Lalung, Dimusa, Rengma (where one authority 
gives dzu) Chairel and Hiroi Lamgang have dv. Atong 
Ciaro has tei, In Mulung and Sima we have st. Deuri 
Chutiya has ji. Chulikata Mishmi has maji. In the 
Kehena dialect of Angami we find dji, while Angami has 

' As well as chs, 


= Meithei has /ok = a ravine with water in it. Lolo hos /u-ke = river. 
Morso haa foke. 
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dzu, The form chi is found in Dhimal, Garo Abeng, and 
in Standard Garo, in Garo of Jalpaiguri, in Koch, and in 
Hpon. Digaru Mishmi has it in the guise of machi, which 
in Hati-gurya becomes achi. To Mano belongs the 
distinction of a word chi-ku-tso, o triplet, each element of 
which, as I believe, in some other Indo-Chinese dialect 
has independently the meaning of “ water”. 

The elision of the initial consonant in the ti form gives 
i, Which does not occur #0 far as | know as an independent 
form anywhere. I have exhibited it in compounds in 
Meithei, where it has the meaning “water”. I may add 
another remarkable example, Colonel Shakespear, C.LE, 
D.S.0,, Politieal Agent in Manipur, whose diligent and 
accirate investigations into the religion and folklore, the 
institutions and customs of the tribes inhabiting Manipur 
and the Lushei Hills, have made such important additions 
to our knowledwe of a singularly interesting region, states 
that the Deity —I cannot quite assent to the term Goddess— 
of water is designated Lai-i-bi, Lai isn well-known hase 
ineaning “deity”. Ji is not only the common magnitive 
and honorific suffix in Kuki dialects, but in Meithet, 
perhaps as a result of Indo-Aryan influence, is now used 
a3 a feminine suffix, while ba is the masculine suffix. The 
remaining syllable i means“ water”, We have isu in Akha, 
which I regard as a couplet of the order where each 
element has the same meaning (see L.S.R., vol. ii, p. 70 8q., 
for an interesting and clear discussion of couplets sand 
compounds), Lisu has ima=river. Muhsé has a form 
ikea, where again I think we have a couplet.’ Ka or kha 
i# the Kachin for water in general. E. Dafla has isahi, 
recorded as eg: in Datla, while Miri has isi, I regard 
these forms as related to the i base, 

Khe is the general word in Kachin for “ water", Kwi 
or Lahu Hsi has aka. Mu-Hsii or Lahu have yika, Yi 
or ye, as will be seen Inter, forms a group by itself. 

' Por © water" it hus i-gern and adit. 
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Intermediate forms are found in Thaksya, which has kya, 
in Musu, which has gye, in Lashi and Yachumi, which 
have kye. Thukumi has fii. We get ye in Taungyo, 
yigya in Lisaw, nyi-ya in Libsaw, and yeang in Tahleng, 
while it has coalesced with the suffix in Tamlu, which has 
yong. Kyung=rain in Riang, while in Banyang Zayein 
kyou=rain. In Lahu the word for “rain” is moye, in Alcha 
ye, in Muhsé! meaye, and in Kwi or Lahn Hai it is meewye. 
Burmese write the word re, but pronounce it ye. The 
Mikir for “rain” is ave. Sangpang and Khambu have 
ka-wa=water. Nachhereng has kawwe. In Waling and 
Rungchhenbung we have cha-wa, while Dungmali has 
chak'wa. In Bhramu we find awa. Rodong shortens the 
form to wa. Lambichhong has wef, Kadu has awe, while 
Asi has wetcham. Danaw has wet and also ri. 

In discussing the linguistic affinities of Mikir Sir Charles 
Lyall! observes that “The words in which Tibeto-Burman 
languages agree most widely with one another are 
perhaps those for ‘water’ and ‘village’: for the former 
di, ti, tui, dew, su, ji, chi, and other similar forms all 
apparently identical with the Tibetan efi and the Turki 
su, run through the whole family ... It is somewhat 
surprising to find in Mikir an exception to the general 
rule. ‘Water’ is lang... Searching through the tribal 
vocabularies, Tangkhul Naga (a Naga Kuki form of 
speech) appears to have in fare the corresponding word 
to lang (r =/ and ta a prefix) Nowhere else in the 
neighbourhood is there a trace of a similar word until we 
come to Burmese, where ‘water’ is (now pronounced ye). 
At the same time it is to be observed that Mikir appears 
onee to have had, like the Kuki Chin languages generally, 
the word fi for ‘water’, This survives in the word for 
‘eo’ —vo-fi—which mnst mean '‘fowl's water’”. Ino foot- 
note Sir Charles suggests that “This seems to make it 
improbable as suggested on page 109 chni in var-chwi 

' Of Kangtung, 
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and niim-chui (to throw into water and to drown) is 
connected with the Tibetan chive’. For my part I think 
the earlier view is the correct one. In Pyen, a language 
spoken in Kengtung, Southern Shan States, ling = water. 
The word in Khangoi, spoken in a Tangkhul Naga village, 
is deru, and MeCulloch also gives ka-jwng-ru-ye aa = rain 
in thatdialect. In Mulung and Sima the word for“ water” 
is riang. To this group belong such forms as ser in 
Sawntung Zayein Karen, Padeng Znyein, and Banyang 
Zayein, In the speech of the Kawnsawng Karens of Loi 
Long the word is given as ther, At the time when the 
Burmese seript was first introduced, doubtless the word 
for “water” was spoken re as it is now written, In 
obedience to internal causes and in part to the assimilation 
of new elements re came to be spoken ye, and we may 
regard the ye group as homogeneous with re. Examples 
of a nasalized off-glide have been given above, so that the 
Mikir form is paralleled by other cases. 

The following curious forms may be noted: In Kusunda 
we have tang; in Rone wg, which looks rather lke 
a nasalized form of tm, the word for “water” in Khasi-Wa- 
Palaung dialects, which belong to the Munda-Mon-hhmer 
family of languages. Andro, a Loi dialect of Manipur, 15 
recorded by McCulloch os having oa form me, while in 
Sunwar we find mak. Mara has a form glokke, which 
may have to go into the eye or ye group. 

Tit is now possible to find answers to the questions: 
(1) is fi a loan-word to be compared with the Munda da’ ke, 
the Mon daik, and the Khmer dif? (2) is tiny to be 
compared with Kachin n'sin? The eases collected above 
show that fi is not a loan-word, that it is derived by 
methods which are exemplitied all through this area. 
What the original form was, I cannot guess, Possibly it 
was sui, but all these languages are under the sway af 
karma, as Sir George Grierson has remarked of them. 
The Meithei word iving is surely connected with the 4 
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group. Thesutiixsing means “mass”. All this is no doubt 
much ado about nothing, but it may help us to ascertain 
the lines on which the classification of these far-thing 
dialects may be attempted. It may even help us to dis- 
entangle the modifications which are due to constitutional 
Inherited tendencies from those which have been brought 
about by contact with other groups. Some of these 
instances may show how “specialized” words aecuire 
a more general significance and how, conversely, a word 
of general meaning may be used in « specialized sense. 
See Meillet, “Comment les mots chongent de sens”: 
LAnnee Sociologique, vol. ix, pp. 1-38. 


T. C. Hopsox. 


THE OpniGgix oF THE AnOMS | 


In the Journal of the RAS. for April, 1913, there is 
an article by Colonel Gurdon on “The Origin of the 
Ahoms”™. It tells of a “metal plaque”. On one face 
were the words “Letters patent . ., AD. 1408", on one 
side “ Be faithful”, and the place is given as “Timasa” 
(which you say is identified as Chieng-Mai). There are 
two tings in particular which are puzzling: the place 
and the date. In passing, | may say that a similar 
“plaque” was sent by the Emperor to a king of 
“Nanchao” marked “ Nanchao, 705-805". So while the 
place is the place to which the plaque was sent, the date 
was not necessarily the date of issue. 

Now, coming to your “Timisa”. Nan-chao, even while 
still practically independent in local affairs, certainly 
acknowledged the Emperor as over-lord. He also 
received a plaque of this kind, Now, during the time 
mentioned above there was a sub-kingdom down on the 
Cambodia River, northward including at least the 


' This correspondence between Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
has bean sent to os for publicntion, 
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Hsiphsawng-Panna, and southward extending probably to 
Ving-Chang. Ving-Chang or Kieng Tsen may have been 
its capital. Westward, it included at times what was at 
other times a part of the “ Province of Chieng-Mai ”. 
During the same time, 4s mentioned above, a Nan-chao 
king sent down to the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia two 
of his nephews to take over charge in his name. They 
took with them, atnong other things, a somaeo (sim-loo), 
as mentioned in the article. The swm-loo was kept in 
a box and taken out once a year in order that “respects” 
might be paid to it, In the same connexion there are, in 
the record, a few Shan words that I cannot make ont, as 
they are now obsolete here, Possibly they tell of one 
of these “ plaques". ‘The two things seem to go together. 
As Nan-ehao was at least nominally under China at that 
time, the sub-kingdom also was. What could be more 
nutural than that the nephews should be provided with 
a similar “ plaque "—a Mongol—-Chinese recognition of 
their kingship ? 

Now. as to the somdeo (#wm-loo): I ean hardly think 
that it was a “god” or image at all, unless it was an 
image of the Emperor. (Were images of the Emperor 
ever handed round in that way?) As sum may be the 
Shan word meaning “seal” or “stamp” (to make an 
impression), and as (oo (deo) may mean ” the only", Tam 
inclined to think that the name refers to a seal or stamp 
for stumping official letters, Whether it was in the form 
of a “eylinder” or not is not significant, neither the 
“diamond or some other precious stone” that may have 
been set in one end of it. 

Again, as to the date: the Mongol dynasty of China 
apparently did control Chieng-Mai during the reign of 
Kublai Khan, but Mr. E. H. Parker states that the 
“ Comforters” (Conciliators or Paciticators) were “ with- 
drawn" in 1342. The date you give (1408) is sixty-six 
years later, If “Timisa"” meant the sub-kingdom on 
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the Cambodia, this date would give no trouble, but it 
does if Timisa meant Chieng-Mai. What is the evidence 
that Timasa was Chieng-Mai? Moreover, the date on 
the “plaque” given to the Nan-chao king does not 
indicate the date of issue. ‘The century (705-805) 
ineluded two whole reigns and part of another. But the 
“plaque” (Plate A) gives manifestly the date of issue 
(1408). This is curious, but there is something here more 
curious still: Could there have been a “Comforter” in 
Chieng-Mai after they were withdrawn, or were they 
withdrawn from Burma only and given “ privilege leave" 
in Chieng-Mai for another eyele? There is something 
éven more curious than that. Why did the prince of 
Chieng-Mai send the “ plaque” to his kinsman « thousand 
miles to the northward? Did he think that his northern 
friend had more need of the vood advice, “Be faithful,” 
than he had himself, or did Chieng-Mai actually control 
the Mao kingdom (with its nominal apanage, Assam) at 
this time ? 

In Shan writings, in so far as I have been able to 
gather, there is no indication either of Mongol—Chinese in 
Chieng-Mai, or of Chieng-Mai in the Mao kingdom, at the 
time referred to, The whole thing is a “ Chinese puzzle”. 
Now it may be that you can solve the puzzle. 


W. W. CocHranr, 


Reply 

It will be convenient if [ proceed to disenss your 
letter paragraph by paragraph. 

Paragraph 1, 1 possess evidence to show that both 
the place (‘Timisa) and date (4p, 1408) are correct. As 
regards the Nan-chao plaque, I may remark that the date 
given, T05—805, i.e, covering a century, 18 quite unusual 
in Chinese official documents. As a rule, such records 
are dated from the particular year in which they arp 
issued. 
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In the year ap. 1406, during the reign of Emperor 
Yung Lo of the Ming dynasty (A.p, 1403-25), Tonquin had 
become onee more a dependency of the Chinese Empire, 
and the Shan Chief of Timiisa, which was contiguous 
to ‘Tonquin, would naturally hasten to submit to Chinese 
suzerainty and to aecept his appointment of Coneciliator 
or Pacitientor from the Chinese emperor. The date 
mentioned on the plaque is the “ fifth year of the reign of 
Emperor Yung Lo", corresponding to 1403+ 5=a.p,1408, 

Paragraph 2. Geographical names are somewhat 
loosely applied in Chinese records. States may have 
boundaries varying from decade to decade or from century 
to century, and the best-known localities are fixed upon 
for purposes of identification. For instance, Ving-chang 
or Kieng Tsen, which the Bormans call Kyaingthingyi, 
has heen a wilderness for several decades past, while its 
neigh hours, Kengtung and Chieng-Mai, are better known 
to the outside world. In the circumstances mentioned by 
you, I am rather inclined to identify Timfisa with your 
“sub-kingdom on the Cambodia River", but 1 suppose 
the Chinese annolists fixed upon Chieng-Mai as beng 
the most convenient geographical expression and the best- 
known designation. 

The somedeo (sum-loo), entrusted by the Nan-chao king 
to his two nephews on their mission to the sub-kingdom 
on the Cambodia River, eannot be identified with the 
plaque of a.p. 1408. The date is so carefully and correctly 
inseribed that there can be no possible mistake about its 
identity, I am afraid that we must look elsewhere for 
the missing Nan-chao plaque. 

Paragraph 3 The word somdeo 15 on Assamese 
corruption of the Shan word swm-ln, which is again a 
Shan corruption of the Chinese word (as pronounced im 
the Cantonese dialect) sum-lok, In Yunnanese the word is 
pronounced as sin-lu, In Chinese sw means “confidence”, 
and fok a record", so swm-lok signifies “a record inspiring 


eo’ 
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confidence ", or, in other words, a credential or letters 
patent. In the Assamese form the seeond syllable deo, 
which is derived from the Sanskrit word deva, means 
“agod”. Images of the Emperor were never handed 
round to be adored by the officials of the empire; but, 
at the time of exch Chinese New Year, it was customary 
for all Chinese mandarins to kneel and bow down before 
the seals of their office, which were the token and 
credential of their authority and influence. Chinese official 
seals were kept in cylindrical cases or boxes called 
Pao-ya, which might be decorated with gems on the 
outside, and such boxes were wrapped up in a piece of 
yellow silk, yellow being the Imperial colour. According 
to the description given in the JRAS., p. 285, April, 1913, 
the somdeo evidently refers to the official seal which, 
in accordance with Chinese custom, was raised to the 
dignity of a fetish. It would be well if further efforts 
Were made to trace this somdeo in Caleutta, where it 
is reported to have been sold. 

Paragraph 4, The withdrawal of “ Comforters" in 
Ap. 1342, as stated by Mr. Parker, refers to Burma 
only, “Comforters ” were invariably indigenous chiefs or 
princes; and «a Comforter, Conciliator, or Parificator 
simply meant a “Premier Chief or Prince”, who was 
charged with the duty of upholding Chinese suzerainty. 

As stated above, I am inclined to think that Timasa 
meant the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia, 

Do you think that the date on the plaque given to 
the Nan-chao king, namely 705-805, is quite correct ? 
According to the Chinese Annals, I-mou-siin, king of 
Nan-chao, defeated the Tibetans with great slaughter in 
A.D, 704, nnd for this service he received from the 
Emperor of Chinn a gold seal, duly dated, as king of 
Nan-chao, I-mou-siin died in ac. 808. It would bas It 
keeping with Chinese history if your dates could he read as 
AT. 705-805, which covers the single reign of I-mou-siin, 


Yes T 
j 
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You wish to know why the prince of Chieng-Mai sent 
the Chinese plaque to his kinsman a thousand miles to 
the northward. ‘The explanation is simple. It is stated 
(IRAS., p. 287, April, 1913) that the Ahoms invaded Assam 
im A.D, 1228, that they kept up communication with their 
Shan relations in Chieng-Mai after they had settled in 
Assam, and that they obtained the metal plaque from them. 
During the two centuries following the oceupation of 
Assam the Ahoms found their position insecure, as they 
were menaced by the Muslim conquest of Northern India. 
If there was any evidence or credential to show that the 
Ahom Chief of Assam was under the protection of the 
Chinese Emperor, he would secure immunity from attack 
on the side of Bengal. So the plaque of ap, 1408 must 
huve played the part of a veritable talisman in nursing 
the young Ahom kingdom into maturity and strength. 
The historical circumstances would appear to show that, 
at that period, Chieng-Mai exercised control over the 
Mao kingdom as well as Assam. My own experience 
of the Burmese and Talaing Annals indicates that native 
historians are loath to admit the subjection of their 
country to foreigners, and the Shan writers do not form 
an exception to the rule. They will mever admit that 
Chieng-Mai was subject to China, or that the Mao 
kingdom was subordinate to Chieng-Mai. 

There is sufficient evidence to support the identttication 
of Timésa with Chieng-Mai. It is stated, in the Huang 
Chiao Wen Haien T*uwng K'ao, that Pa-pai-bsi-fu-kuo 
(or the kingdom of 800 women, one woman bemg in 
charge of each village) is situated to the south-west of 
the Shan state of Meng-ken, and that its ancient name 
is Ching-mai (Chieng-Mai), At the beginning of the 
Mongol dynasty (a. 1280-1568) it was frequently 
attacked by the Chinese. Communications were, however, 
difficult. Subsequently the state rendered its submission. 
and a “Comforter” was appointed. In the 24th year 
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of the reign of Hung Wu, an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty (4p, 1892), two “Comforters” were appointed 
to the state of Pa-pai-hsi-fu-kuo, namely, one to Che-na 
and the other to Ta-tien. In the 5th year of the reign 
of Yung Lo, an emperor of the same dynasty (Ap. 1408), 
the state remained neutral. A military contingent was 
demanded from it, and it sent tribute to China. 

It is further stated, in Kang-chien-ho-p'ien, Yii-p'i-li- 
fai-fungchun, and Hang-chien-i-chihlu, that in the 
srd regnal year of Emperor Yung Lo (4.p. 1406) a 
Chinese general named Mu Ch‘eng demanded the sub- 
mission of Pa-pai-ta-tien, which is also called Pa-pai- 
hsi-fu-kuo. During the early days of the Ming dynasty 
(A.D. 1368-1644) two “Comforters” were appointed to 
that state. It is mentioned in the Yiinnan T'wng Chil, 
or Gazetteer of Yilnnan, that in a-p. 1408 a Ham-fu or 
metal plaque was granted by the Emperor to the “ Com- 
forter” of Pa-pai-ta-tien, or Timasa, 

Taw Sem Ko. 


Further Letter from Mir. Cochrane 

Your letter of the 28th instant gives the information 
I required. 

There may have been no mistake in the date of the 
Nan-chio plaque. J am not «a Chinese seholar, and had 
to rely entirely on the date given by Professor Parker. 
If such documents are customarily dated from the exact 
year of issue, a mistake is presumable, 

That Chieng-Mai was at least nominally under the 
Chinese during the Mongol-Chinese dynasty there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt, and that state may still have 
recognized such overlordship at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, though the Shan records here shy’ 
nothing about it. That the Chinese had at least nominal 
control of the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia at that time 
there can be no doubt whatever. If the So-Called 
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“provinee of Chieng-Mai” extended eastward to the 
Cambodia at that date, identifying Timisa with Chieng- 
Mai would have been quite natural, though the Cambodia 
River recion in particular may have been meant. Line 
fenees were often set over, and set back again or torn 
down altovether, according to the power and ambition 
of the various squabbling Shan princes. 

I did not intend to identify the Nan-chao plaque, or 
the one given to the nephews, with the one found in 
Assam: I meant merely to say that | regarded it as one 
of the same kind, Le; as a “letters patent” and not as 
a“god". This you show clearly to have heen the case 
from your history of the word somdeo, from the Chinese 
swm-lok, corrupted in Shan into sum-loo, and further 
corrupted by the Ahoms into som-deo. Several words 
spelt here with an / are spelt with a d in Ahom (as 
dao for liao, a sword). The deo is not, therefore, te be 
confounded with the Sanskrit deva, In the Ahom and 
Kham-ti Shan writings of Assam a “ god“ is uniformly 
represented by the word Api (or pi, according to taste in 
transeription), as it is ere. If the “ Comforters” were 
always indigenous chiefs (and Shans, over this way), it 
helps to aceount for the frisky intermeddling of Shans 
in Burman affairs during the Mongol-Chinese dynasty. 
lt also helps to explain the meaning of Mr. Parker's 
statement that they were “ withdrawn” im 1342. 

The statement (JRAS. p. 287, April, 1913) is itself 
a Chinese puzzle. What is meant by “The Ahoms 
invaded Assam in A.D. 1228", that they “kept up 
communication with their Shan relations m Chieng-Mai 
after they had settled in Assam”, and that they “ obtained 
the metal plaque from them”? At that time the general- 
in-chief (Hat-ka-pha) of the Mao Shan king ( Hsti-hkan- 
hpa) conquered Assam, and the same king had already 
conquered Chieng-Mai. He held both under tribute till 
he died, after a long and eventful reign, ‘This seems to 
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be as certnin as anything in the Shan reeords. If com- 
munication was kept up, it was, in the first Instance, 
through the Mao (or Pawng) kingdom of what is now 
Eastern Burma, Hsii-hkan-hpa was followed on the Mao 
throne by weaklings. That Chieng-Mai between 1270 
and 1408 may have retaliated and conquered the Northern 
Shans, including the Mao apanage (the Ahoms of Assam), 
is possible, but the Shan records here make no mention 
of such a pleasant social visit. 

The Ahoms were menaced by the Muslim conquest of 
Northern India, and had several armed conflicts with the 
Muslims, but during that period they seem never to have 
received any aid from China; if they received such aid 
they were ungrateful, for they make no mention of it in 
their records, Still, I am inclined to think that the 
relation between the Chinese and all of the Shans from 
Chieng-Mai to the valley of the Brahmaputra was much 
closer than the latter acknowledge or than has ever been 
conceded, While practically independent of China, there 
still seams to have been a certain recognition of Chinese 
suzerainty. That Chinese * letters patent" was not 
fooling-round up there in Assam for nothing. 

TL happen to know « scholarly missionary (the Rev. W. 
Clifton Dodd, D.D.) of the American Presbyterian Mission 
of Northern Siam, working among the Laos. I may do 
well to write to him to see what ight he may be able and 
willing to give on the whole matter. I hear that he, or 
one of his associates, has collected a large number of 
historical manuscripts, 

W. W, CocHrane, 


THE MEANING OF THE WORDS ‘4L4 AUHEIAY IN QurR. n, 172 

In the well-known verse (172) of the second chapter 
of the Qur'an which enumerates the elements of piety 
or righteousness (7J\), there is an expression whieh has 
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given rise to much difference of interpretation. The 

words “are— 

ls Sells ADS SAN sys tte Tt 
Al Bs Seb Ue 

This part of the verse is rendered by Sale— 

“Who giveth money for God's sake unto his kindred, and 
unto orphans, and the needy, and the stranger, and those who 
ask, and for redemption of captives.” 

Rodwell translates— 

“Who for the love of God disburseth his wealth to his 
kindred, and to the orphans, and the needy, and the waytarer, 
and those who ask, and for ransoming.” 

E, W. Lane (Selections from the Kwr'dn, 1879, p. 89)— 

“Who giveth money, notwithstanding his love of i, to 
relations and orphans, and to the needy and the son of the road, 
and to the askers and for the freeing of slaves.” 

Sir W. Muir (Selections from the Cordn, 1880, p. 4}— 

“Whoso, for the sake of God, giveth of his wealth unto his 
kindred, and unto orphans, and the poor, and the traveller, anil 
to those who crave an alma, and for the release of the captives.” 

E. H, Palmer (Sacred Books of the East, vol. v1, 1880)— 

“Who gives wealth for His love to kindred, and orphans, and 
the poor, and the son of the road, and beggars, and those in 
captivity.” 

Professor Goldaiher (Vorlesungen itiber den Islam, 
1910, p. 17)}— 

“Der an Allah und den letzten Tag gloubt.. . | und seime 
Habe gibt in Liebe cu ihm den (armen) Angehérigen, den 
Waisen und Diirftigen, dem Reisigen und den Bettstellern und 
fir die Gefangenen.” 

There is only one other place in the Qur'an where the 
phrase oceurs, viz. Sirah Ixxvi, 8 (Mecca)— 
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Sale renders— 


“And give food to the poor, and the orphan, and the 
bondman, for his |i. God's) sake.” 


Rod well— 


“Who, though fonging for if themselves, bestowed their food 
on the poor and the orphan and the bondsman." 


Palmer— 

“ Who give food for His love to the poor and the orphan and 
the captive.” 

Muir, Lane, and Goldziher have not translated this 
passage. 


Turning now to the indigenous commentaries, we find 
that Tabari (7ajsir, vol. 11, p. 54) takes the words Jl : 
hast ise Stal in Siar. ii, 172, as equivalent to 2. cel, 
dele ae, 4) god, alf| hee ce, ie. ‘who gives his 
property at a time when he clings stronely to it and 
desires to keep it”. This interpretation is supported by 
several traditions, all going back to Ibn Mas‘id, the 
general form of which is that 45> _-= means as esi,' 


se - on eet (eat eo 
Pal tet all MG Zak. 


Tabari gives no alternative explanation. 


‘These words are token from o tradition transmitted by Aba 
Hurairoh, who says that the Prophet uttered them when consulted hy 
amon who asked what kind of alms brought the greatest reward, The 
anawer waa: ©The best alms is that which is fiven when thow art in 
sound health, desirous of holding fast thy property, fearing poverty 
and hoping for riches; and that thou put not off the giving until the 
time when thy soul has come op into thy throat, and thoy sxyest, “To 
#uch « one #0 much, to such another so mach, and as for such a one, he 
hos already had his share’ (i.e. the time of impending death, has 


the dying man makes his will): <= eel, AS ol JG 
ote we 44 {ue Z aT, 2 out a . 
ey ail 3, LS pal 5 hal wo) —Bukharr Sahih, Kitab 
az-Zakil, Bab 11 (Krehl, i, p. 359; Qastallant, iii, 21), 
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Zamakhshari ( Kushahdf, 1, T21)— 
pts ol Ja Las: ay Zit, JUN ot a at e 
rae pha. gl Nbr gis ads (words above eited quoted ) 
adllashy uk Ob gy aches ol oye "ey oo 
Jalalain: 4 — i oe 
Baida wi— 
Boalt oi Be) Se JES Jie Jevcdace be 
~ ducal | all posed) J, . (words as above cited) (ls Lasl 
In the second place (Sir. lxxvi, ) Tahari (vol. xxix, 
113) ee eb Whe at a lal} peels, 21.3 
al) ng te ~ he lel yack | ‘231 “Yes oi : aS | dle 


| 

a} aeisesy, Le. “they distribute food in spite of thetr 

desire for it for themselves”. This explanation is 

supported by traditions from Mujahid and Sulatmén 

b, Qais, father of Mugiitil. 
famakhshari (ii, 1559)— 

p's ae ielel, 5g) aoe Le | ale a ai\ tle ge 
al} tees cst els ae echt = _ (Sir. li, 172, cited) 
dalilain: a atsits ale: ie dace are 
Raidaiwi: ance! 3) otal! gh A) ee te oe 
Thus, while the majority of the European interpreters 

niderstand the two passages to mean that the alinsgiver 

bestows his wifts “for the love of God”, the preponderance 
among Islamic expounders is in favour of the explanation 
that the words ‘ala Auwbbiii mean “in spite of his 
relnetanee to part with his wealth", The one exception 
among Europeans in Sar. ii, 172, Lane, follows here as 
throughout the Commentary of the Jalilain ; all the others 
appear to think the interpretation of the ative scholars 
derogatory to the dignity of the text or the spirituality 
of the religion. As regards Sir. |xxvi, 8, the one translator, 
amas. 1B14. 1] 
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Rodwell, who follows the comimentaries explains that he 
does so because in the next, verse the words “for the 
sake of God”, al)\ 2s3) afasisi ei, actually occur, and it 
is improbable that the same sense should be conveyed by 
a ditferent expression immediately before. Of the Arabie 
commentaries, Baidiwi alone, against his view in Sir, ii, 
172, puts first in this place the rendering a) 2 aot 
and second slall| o> Je. Yet it seems certain that in 
both places the expression must be interpreted in the 
sane Way. 

My object in calling attention to the matter here is to 
adduce a passage from a pre-Islamic poet which seems 
to me to decide the question which of the two interpre- 
tations should be preferred. In the Mufaddaliyat (p. ST1 
of my fortheoming edition) is a poem (No. Ixxv) by 
Aba Qais b. al-Aslat, the Chief of the Aus at Yathrib 
vv. 16 and 17 of whieh run thus -— 

sli Sols Ea EE IG i 
sl 8S Ny Ses act Je Gut Jost Ls 
The second verse clearly means: * Why dost thou not ask 

.. whether or no I lavish my wealth, in spite of my 
desire to retain it, among my kin, and respond at once 
to the ery of him that ealls for help?” Here we have 
the exact phrase of the Quriin: the speaker praises 
himself for his liberality to lis people in time of distress 
and famine, when the possessor of wealth would most. 
desire to hold it fast. The commentary of al-Anbari 
inakes the meaning quite plain— 


# - £ ‘ ae F ie : F) Fr 
Sl) oy ol : tl tle, ofl oe hall agi al 
= ; rs i = = i Z i = a 
Lee AS) ig ed sell ss is eee | er er a) Hane ut 


a ie a ‘a i = x ee 
os Jual lp gee) Jt ey ee x 4a 
Gye Mes Wt Se 2 a85 Je NG, | sat 


nd aha 
eal oad 
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The commentator, it will be seen, cites Sir. n, 172; and 
he also cites another verse in the Qur'in, 1, 86, the 
full text of which at 

r joa he pti an ] pe <i | 
which can only be eel in one way: “ Ye cannot 
attain to righteousness until ye expend of that which 
ye love.” 

The author of the poem, who is said to have been 
i Hinif, but never embraced Islam, was the Captain of 
the Aus in the long fratricidal wars which scourged 
Yathrib in the years preceding the Prophets Flight, and 
led the citizens of that town to weleome Muhammad as 
the only authority able to bring them to an end. There 
is no sound reason for doubting its genuineness, unless it 
be held that wherever an expression used in the Quran 
is found in profane literature, it is a sign that the latter 
is Interpolated or fabricated—a doctrine which does not 
appeal to me as reasonable, Even if this argument ts 
allowed weight, the citation from Sir. in, §6 really seems 
to settle the matter finally m favour of the native 
commentators, 


CG. J. LYan 


SUR LARIDITE ET LA SECHERESSE DU TURKESTAN 

On explique, en partie, létonnante conservation des 
documents houddhiques et inanichéens déeouverts & Khotcho 
et x Touenn-houang, ¢'est-i-dire dans la partie occidentale 
de l'ancien royaume des Ouighours, par l'extréme sécheresse 
du Turkestan chinois' et de la Mongolie,* dont le sol, 
complétement ef absolument «ride, n'est jamais mouillé 
par les eaux du ciel, 

' Of Reclus, Mowirelle (réogpraphic Cniverselle, vii; ("Asie Orientale, 
pp. 110, 182. Le Roveérend Pere Wieger parle également, dans ses 
extes historiqnues chinois, de ce climat Wune sécheresse absolue, qui 
nonserve inddtinimentintactes les instriptions sur pierre, pour la grande 
joie des épigraphistes. 

* Reclus, Nouvelle GéoprapAie, ibid,, p. 182. 
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Eo l'année 1420 de Tére chrétienns, au moi de 


Juillet, les ambassadeurs que Shah Rokh Béhadour, roi 


de Perse, avait envoyés a l'empereur de la Chine se 
trouverent engagés dans le désert qui préeéde Tourfan. 
Us durent faire la plus grande diligence pour éviter les 
attaques du tils de Mohammed Beg, qui s était mis a leur 
poursuite, et “ bien quil tombat presque tous les jours 
de la gréle et de la pluie, ils franchirent avee une extréme 
- . 
promptitude les vallées et les montagnes: .2.>- what, 
lpn Sy Ls J.) 5) why oy al, ae 5s atolls 
ats wee”? Cette marche hitive des ambassa- 
deurs, sous la pluie et sous la gréle, dura trois semaines, 
wpres lesquelles ils arrivérent a Tourfan, d’ou ils gagnerent, 
an trois étapes, la ville de Kara-Khotcho dom} 13, la 
Ho-tchéon 4 A des Chinois, ob M. von Leeoeq o 
découvert jes fresques qui ornent aujourd'hui Je musée 
de Berlin. 

M. ©. E. Bonin, parlant du vihara da Touenn-houang, 
qu'il a déerites le premier, apres la mention trop rapide 
qven avaient, donné Prjewalski, Kreitner, et les autres 
explorateurs du Turkestan chinois,” dit que leur étage 
inférieur est a moitié ensablé par les alluvions du torrent 
sur lesquelles elles sont situées, et quil le sera bientét 
complétement, si l'on ne prend quelques précautions.* 

" Quntremére, “ Noties du Alatla al-sasdein,” dans lea Motices af 
Patruts dea Manuecrifs, tome xiv, pp. 2-10, Le passage of il est 
parlé de eee plutes dans le diésert est empronté & la relation officielle des 
atubassadcurs persans, ef il est par consdquent impossible d'elever 
des doutbes contre lear affirmation. Liidentité de lo Kuara-Khoteho des 
ainbassadeurs de Shoh Rokh avee la ville ob furent découvertes les 
freeques du musée de Berlin est abeolument certaine. 

* Faute hahituelle des copistes persans pour d=_st | os parconfusion . 

wT uw! | 
de dys avec le mot arabe dol gat, 


* © Les grottes dea mille Bouddhas": Comptes-rendus ile I Académie 
des Tnseriptions ef Belles-Lettres, 1901, pp. 200 et sex. 

*t ext asies evident qe les aecttes qui habitaient ce monastere de 
troglodytes avaient besoin d'eau pour les usages couranta de la vie: 


et qails n’sumient pu y demourer, #'il n'avait été situd présa d'une 
rivitrs, 
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Liapport annuel des sables et des alluvions par le ruisseau 
ne peut malheureusement servir de base & un ealeul qui 
établirait lage du vihara, ear l'on sait, d'une facon certaine, 
que la région du Goli était jadis beaucoup plus riche en 
ean quelle ne lest aujourd hui, et que, par suite, les plates 
y étaient bien plus fréquentes qu elles ne le sont devenues ; 
et il est impossible de détermmer quelle fut In variation 
du débit de la riviére de Tonenn-honsang 4 travers les 
siecles, 

Tl est inutile d'insister sur le nombre fantastique de 
métres cubes d'eau qui, pendant des centaines d'années, 
ont passe dans cet étage inférieur du vihara de Touenn- 
houang, dont M. Stein a rapporté les trésors au British 
Museum; les personnes qui, a Paris, durant la erue de Ia 
Seine, en 1910, ont eu le rez-de-chaussée de leur maison 
& moitié rempli d'eau durant une semaine, celles qui, plus 
siinplement, ont habite sur les bords d'un canal dans une 
ville de Hollands, serant éditiées sur les conditions hygro- 
miétriques des ¢tages supérieurs des grottes des Mille 
Bouddhas. 

La deseription des antiquites tronvées dans lea “ grottes: 
de pierre de Touenn-houang ” consucre un chapitre spécial 
aux “enux de Sha-tchéou # 7K", et parle longuement 
des cours d'eau, des étangs, des salines, des digues qui se 
trouvnient sur le territoire de Sha-tehéou, dont dépendait 
le poste de Touenn-honang, prs duquel s'éléve le vilara 
des Mille Bouddhas! Le Gobi, dit de Humboldt! est 


| Tovenn-honang-whew-shen-yi-ahou, 2° mémeire. Contrairement a tous 
les usages litteraires du Céleste Empire, ost oovrage, dans lequel il est 
question de découverte archeologiques faites por dee chinois, jndd- 
pendamment des découvertes europiennes, n'a pointde préface, Tl y est 
parlé de canaux larnres de trols tolses chinoises, c'ést-A-dire de trente 
piods, ou dix métres, et de digues qui ont une hauteur dgale a la largeur 
de ces connux, Le Yonewn-hounny-sheu-shen-yi-ehouw elite de meme un 
ouvrige qui a did spécialement écrit sur lesa cours d'eaux dn Hsi-yu, 
autrement dit del'Asie Centrale. Le eel des anlines de Bho-tchéou était 
objet d'un commerce important. 

* Talfeous ee lo Notwre, tome i, p. $5, Puris, 1851, 
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improprement appelé désert, car il contient, en differents 
endroits, de beaux piturages; dans le pays d'Aksou, on 
trouve “des raisins, des grenades, et un grand nombre 
de fruits d'une saveur exquise ". Les champs sont égale- 
ment couverts de coton jaune, qui fait l'effet de nuages.! 
Tl est difficile, pour ne point dire impossible, d’admettre 
que ces piturages puissent étre forissants, que ces fruits 
se développent, dans un pays que l'on nous représente 
comme anhydre.* 

“Les vents,” dit Timkhovski,* “sont tres frequents dans 
le Turkestan oriental, au printemps et en été; lorsque les 
vants cessent, des brouillards les remplacent, et arrosent 
la terre comme une rosée bienfaisonte. La pluie cause 
dans ces contrées des effets trés nuisibles; elle y est rare, 
mats si elle tombe, méme en petite quantite, pendant le 
temps que les arbres sant en fleurs, elle les fane; m elle 
tombe abondamment, les arbres paraissent comme couverts 
dhiuile, et ils ne portent point de bons fruits.” Pres de 

'Tapres un auteur chinois, dont la traduction est citée par de 
Humboldt, ibid., p. 100. 

7 Dans let olsereations de physique ef dAietoire noterefe, Vempereur 
Bhang-hi dit qu'il ne pleut presque jamais dans lo royaume de Khamil, 
et que les petites pluiea qui y tombent quelquefoia mouillent & peine la 
strface de la terre. Outre cela, il n'y a ni rosds, ni brouillard, qui poissent 
Vhomecter. Cependant les campagnes sont arrosées et fertiles, qquoi- 
quil y ait peu de rivieres eb que les ruissenux et les fontaines y soient 
tréa rares, Taot i) est vrai que Vindustrie et le travail suppléent A tout. 
Comme il tombe beaucoup de neige en hiver sur les montaynes, les 
habitants ont imaginég de conduire l'eau dans de grands réservoirs 
iimesure qu'elle ae fond. Quand les chaleurs sont venues, ils la font 
couler dans leura champe et la distribuent avee tant léeonomie quelle 
sulfit a fertiliser leurs campagnes, “Commo les chalours de ve pays 
‘sont extremes, je craignis, dit Vemperour, que quelques Musulmana 
que ry aves envoyes n'en fussent incommodds; ils revinrent tons 
4 Pé-king sans avoir ete mnlades. Je leur demandaj ej les chatours de 
Rhomil ot de Tourfan étaient plus insoutenables que celles de Hang 
tehtou ; ils ina répondirent qu'on les enpportait plas aisdment purce que, 
quokjue le pays soit eleve ef la terre brnlante, on a de l'eau fraiche 


pour se désalt¢rer, an Heo qui Hang-tehéou, l'eau dis Wits Tolan 
eat comme tibde pendant la cunee le et fie : | | 


‘ddaaltérer.* peut ni rafeaichir gj 


© Voyage @ Pékin, tome i, p, 410, 
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Kutché, en hiver, la neige tombe en telle abondance 
quelle peut abaisser la température du sol d'une montagne 
ardente, d'une faron suffisante pour que les habitants du 
pays puissent fouiller ln terre pour en tirer du sel 
aMMOnAc, 

Lhistoire du Céleste Empire rapporte qu’en 657, 
Sha-pouo-lo Khaghan ayant attaqué Ja Chine, Kao 
Tsoung envoya une armée pour repousser ses bandes. Le 
khaghan des Turks oceidentaux fut battu prés de la 
riviere Yé-hi; sur ces entrefaites, il tomba une telle 
quantite de neige que In terre en fut converte & In 
hauteur de deux pieds, Sha-pouo-lo se figura naivement 
que les Chinois se laisseraient arréter par l'inclémence de 
In température, mais son attente fut vaine, car il fut 
pourchassé par le général Sou Ting-fang, et il dut se 
réefugier dans le pays de Samarkand* 

Les contrées orientales de J'ancien royaume des 
Onighours, et celles qui en étaient voisines, n'étaient pas 
mieux partagées que Khotcho ou Touenn-houang. *“ In 

' De Humboldt, Fragmens de géofogie ef cle climatologin asiatiqnen, 
Pp. 107, Je maintiens pour le nom de cette ville la forme Kutechdé; 
lv forme ancionne #4] $¢ ne s'est jamoie prononcée autrement que 
Kvi-tcha aux époques anciennes, Kouei-tren, aajourd hoi, eins dentale 
4 la fin du second monosyllabe; Djouveini, au xiii* sidele, derit toujours 
l=, soit Kutché, eb jamais autre chose; c'est ézalement cette forme 
les. avec Vaddition d'un medina aur Vélif pour indiquer la prolongation 
de la voyelle, qui se trouve diins le AAiwg-ting-Wai-yu-thownp-wen-tehi 
(ch, ii, pp. 1-17), dons Jequel on trouve une description de I Asin 
Centrale anu milieu du xviti* siecle, avec les formes onomastiques de cette 
spoque ricente. Le nom chingis de cette loealitéest aujourd'hui ft EA, 
Khou-tcehhé, soit Kutehd, que le Afsi-ynthowny-sen-tehe (ibid. ) transerit 
Rutehé, en mongol ef en Kalmook, Khou-Khré en tibétnin, aver une 
foute dans le derniar groupe consonnantique, la vovelle ¢ étant sire. 
La forme Koutchar est née d‘une audition diéfectuenuse de Kouteha, /—a 
long final d'un mot, prolongé, pouvant dans certains exs Gtre entendu 
sous la consontance—or, surtout par les Anglais et les Francais qui 
prononcent & peine les—r; c'est par un procéde inverse que les eréoles 
transftorment le groupe aren d...ddans (fd—irnié pour Garnier, er 
on €—, dans chd-# pour cher, 

+ Aong-mou, tehing-pian, oh. xl, p. 11 
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media enim state,” dit Jean de Plan Carpin,' “quando in 
aliis partibus solet calor maximus abundare,ibi sunt tonitrua 
macna et fulgura, ex quibus homines plurimi occiduntur. 
Cadunt etiam ibi eodem tempore maxime nives.* ... In ea 
etiam in hyeme nunquam pluit,sed in wstate ssepe: et tam 
modicum, quod vix potest aliquande pulverem et radices 
graminum modidare, Grando etiam ibi spe maxima 
ewlit: unde eo tempore quando fuit electus et in sede 
regia poni debuit imperator, nobis in curia existentibus, 
tanta cecidit grando, quod ex subita resolutione, sicut 
plenius intelleximus, plus quam centum eb sexaginta 
homines in eadem curia fuerunt submersi, res autem et 
habitacula plura deducta fuerunt, ... In hyeme vero im 
aliqua parte cadunt maxim nives, in alia autem parva.” * 
La pluie, la neige, et la préle ne pouvaient Hire rares dans 
une contrée, aussi bien dans l’ouest du Turkestan, sur les 
Frontieres de IIslam, qu’en Mongolie, of les sorci¢ra se 
vantaient, d’aprés ce que racontent les historiens et les 
voyageurs anciens, de les faire tomber a leur gré, méme 
en plein été, par des incantations quils opéraiant i l'aide 
d'une pierre de jade. 

Ces conditions climatériqnes sont essentiellement 
différentes de celles du désert d’Egypte et de Libye, avee 
lesquelles on a voulu les confondre. Les géooraphes, 
les historiens, les voyageurs, saccordent pour dire qu'il ne 
pleut jamais dans le désert d'Egeypte,* et que le sable, d'une 

' Edition de la Société de Gdopraphie, p. 600. 

* Lesquelles neiges se réaolvaient naturellement en eau ; on comparera 
la fonte subite de lo gréle, qui nojie plus de 160 personnes dang |e cump 


de Vermpercur des Mongols, eb les tentes emportées par ce torrent. 

* Thid., p. 610. 

‘La eéchoresse y est tellement grande qu'il n'y pleut qu'en douxe 
wu wingt ans und fots, dit Carlier de Pinon, qui visita lErypte en Liv : 
encores est icelle pluye de fort peu de dune. Bien est vray que 
quelquefoix en hyver il tombe deea de lu des pouttes: d’eku, basmealtaa 
touttes foix sont en si petit nombre, ef dure leur cheute si pea de temps, 
que la terre n’en est anconement mouillés. Les hubitans du Calre nous 
ont asseuré, que lors que nous y estions, il n'y avait plea depuis vingt 
ons” (man. fromeais, (0 fol, G0 r°}. | 
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sécheresse absolue, conserve indéfiniment les objets déposés 
dans les sarcophages qui y sont enfouis. Mais cela, comme 
on le voit, ne reassemble en rien & ce qui se passe dans le 
Turkestan, of il pleut et of il neige: si épaisse que soit 
la couche de sable qui reconvre le sol de cette contrée, 
Teau qui tombe i sa surface n'en est pas moins obligée de 
la traverser tout entiére, jusqu'i ce quelle soit compléte- 
ment absorbée, ou jusqu’é ce qu'elle atteigne In roche et 
lea couches imperméables de l'argile. 
E. BLOcHET, 


La Foxpation DE GOEJE 

1. Le conseil de Ja fondation, nayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de novembre 1912, est compose 
comme suit: MM. Snouck Hurgronje (président), H. T. 
Karsten, M. Th. Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, et ©. van Vollen- 
hoven (secrétaire-tresorier). 

2. Le capital de In fondation ¢tant resté le méme 
falement, le montant nominal est de 21,500 florins 
hollandais (43,000 francs); en outre, au mois de novembre 
1913 les rentes disponibles montaient & plus de 2,300 
florins (4,600 franes). 

3. On se permet d'attirer l'attention sur ce quil est 
encore disponible un certain nombre d’exemplaires de la 
reproduction de la Hamasah d'al-Buhturi. En 1909 la 
fondation a fait paraitre chez léditeur Brill a Leyde cette 
reproduction photographiqne du manuserit de Leyde 
réputé unique. C'est au profit de la fondation que ces 
exemplaires sont vendus; le prix en est de 200 franes. 
Ainsi les acheteurs contribueront & atteindre le but que 
se propose Ia fondation: de favoriser l'étude des langues 
orientales et de leur littérature. 


Nowuntire, £907, 
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Axtiguitres of Inpia: An Account of the History and 
Culture of Ancient Hindustan, By Lione, D. BAnwert, 
MLA. Litt.D., Keeper of the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuseripts in the British Museum. 
8vo; pp. ix, 306, with numerous illustrations and 
amap. London: Philip Lee Warner: 1915. 


This book, a volume of the Handbooks to Ancient 
Apa Series, has for its object, as the Preface tells 
“to present within a moderate compass a general 
survey of the history and culture of Ancient India.” The 
subject could not have been placed in more competent and 
sympathetic hands than those of Dr, Barnett; and we 
congratulate both him and his readers on the manner in 
which he has handled it, 

The book gives in the first two chapters “an outline of 
the historical ehanges through which India has passed 
from the earliest days down to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.” Here, chapter 1, Outlines of the 
Early History and Civilisation, deals, in two divisions, 
with the Age of the Véda and the Expansion of the 
Aryas, and is supplemented by two Appendices, one 
giving a List of the Chief Hindu Deities, and the other 
a brief account of the Ethnographic and Linguistic 
Divisions of Modern Indian, And chapter 2 presents 
a Chronology beginning with nc, 600, im or about which 
year Sisanaga founded the Saisuniga dynasty of Magadha, 
and running down to a.p. 1200, which is practieally the 
end of the pre-Musalman period. 

The rest of the book is devoted to a sketch of 
“the conditions of society as revealed by literature and 
the monuments, the constitution and administration of the 
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State, the chief religious rituals, the nature of the scientific 
knowledge possessed by the ancient Hindus, their systems 
ol weights, measures, and coinage, and their achievements 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting.” 

Here, in the first place, chapter 3, on Law and 
Government, deals with the State and the Organization 
of Society, the Family, Civie Life, the Four Stages, and 
Caste; and one of the bases used for it to much advantage 
is that interesting work the Kautiliya-Arthaésaistra, which 
supplements so practically the inseriptions and the epies 
and other literary sources, In this department, of course, 
& very important feature was the king, with everything 
connected with him. A perusal of p. 98 will show that 
ancient Indian kings had no easy time; their movements 
and duties were too carefully regulated for the whole 
round of the twenty-four hours to permit of that: from 
one sunrise to the next the king 8 time was mapped conurt 
in sixteen periods, each of an hour and « half; and the 
only interval that he had entirely to himself seems to 
have been three hours, including midnight, which he 
spent in well-earned sleep, and the next hour and a half. 
which he passed in meditation, preparing himself for the 
renewal of his round of labours, It is no creat matter 
for surprise that so many kings in ancient India ended 
their careers by abidicating, to find rest and quiet at last 
in religious retirement! On the other hand, they were 
allowed their occasional amusements, which were equally 
well provided for. One ‘imeng these was the chase; and 
a special reculation about the royal hanting-park ordained 
(p. 107) that “it was to be surrounded by a ditch, to have 
one entrance, and to be stocked with tigers and other wild 
animals deprived of their elaws —[but what about their 
teeth 7}— so that the king could indulge in sport without 
danger to his royal person.” In the matter of stocking 
the preserves, this ancient provision, we think, is still 
remembered in some of the shikfir arrangements which 
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are made in the present day for the benefit of distinguished 
visitors, 

Chapter 4 deals with the Védie Ritual in two divisions, 
Grihya and Srauta; and chapter 5 sketches the Non-Védie 
Rituals, with Yooa and Magic. In chapter f we have an 
outline of the Astronomy, Geography, and Cosmography. 
Chapter 7 deals with Coinage and the Measures of Weight, 
Length, and Time. The next three chapters are given to 
Medicine, Writing, and Architecture. Finally, Sculpture 
and Painting are trented in chapter 11. 

The chapter on astronomy contains one of the very few 
statements in the book which seem open to question. 
We are told on p. 196 that it is quite uncertain when the 
solar zodiac was introduced into India. But it is a well- 
estublished fact that the Hindis reeeived the signs of the 
zoline, and all that went with them, from the Greeks. 
In the early period they were satistied with their own 
primitive astronomy, which divided the celestial circle 
into twenty-seven equal parts called natshatres, and each 
of them into quarters, and gave them thus all that was 
then wanted: their aim was confined in those days to 
ealeulating the courses of the sun and the inoon; and such 
astrology as they had was limited to those two orbs, 
and even so wos of a very rudimentary kind. It was 
eventually, not the Greek astronomy that attracted them, 
but the fully-developed Greek planetary astrology, which 
opened out a quite new field. They took that up with 
avidity ; and they had to take over with it the Greek 
astronomy 45 & necessary adjunct, giving the only means 
of determining the astrological details with the required 
accuracy. And every mdication points to the period 
A.D. 350 to 400, or closely therenbouts, as the lime 
when that happened; see, further, my remarks in JRAS,, 
1912, p. 1039 £. 

In the same chapter, something might perhaps have 
been said about the use of the gnomon in ancient 
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India for orientatine the sacrificial altar and tellmg 
(approximately) the time of day. The Baudhiyana- 
Srautasatra describes its use for the former purpose, 
and specifies the stars whose rising and setting were 
observed by three different schools for laying out the 
enst-and-west line, In the other matter, the Kautiliya, 
using the gnomon of twelve ordinary angulas or fingers, 
teaches (2. 20) that, when the length of the shadow is 
94% angulas, then 1/18th of the daytime has elapsed since 
sunrise, or remains to run before sunset ; when the 
shadow measures 72 avgulas, then the fraction of the 
daytime, elapsed or remaining, is 1/14th; and so on.* 
The other appliance for telling the time was the clepsydra, 
in the form of a floating water-jar (ghatt), made of metal, 
which marked the successive nadia or periods of twenty- 
four minutes by the trickling of water 1mto it through 
a hole in the bottom, and was of course available at night 
as well as by day: this is described in the Kautiliya and 
the Jydtisha-Védanga, 

The book has a very full Index. And its value and 
interest are further enhanced by a coloured frontispiece 
showing an Ajanté painting of Buddha, and twenty-four 
plates in half-tene ustrating the coinage and architecture. 
We have also a Map of Ancient India, o Jain Cosmographic 
Diagram, and a table of Specimens of Alphabets which, 
though necessarily limited, is well-chosen nnd useful. 


1 This carries back to the time of the Kautiltya a rule which is ound 
in various forme in the astronomical books af the later period, and 
resolves itself into the formulas “ fraction of daytime = gnomon divided 
bytwiee gnomon-plus-shacdow.” The rule postulates (1) that there is no 
shadow at noon, and (2) that, when the sun is half-way up or down, the 
length of the shadow is equal to the height of the gnomon: it really 
applies anly for places along the equator and at the time of an equinox, 
and, eron 60, is exactly correct only for sunrise and sunset, 0.0 firm, stetl 
4.0 pm. and noon: but the Kautiliva, in aceordance with the system 
of mean or uniform time, which alone was known in those devas, applies 
it for the latitude and time of the summer solstice ani for any part af 
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The design on the cover shows an Interesting sandstone 
ficure of Brahma, of about the eleventh century, from the 
British Museum, which seems to be illustrated here for 
the first time. ‘The illustrations, indeed, are a special 
feature of the book; and the following ones seem 
particularly noteworthy in addition to the cover-design 
and frontispiece. Plate 12 reproduces a very good 
photographie view of the wonderful Kailisa temple at 
Flara, which was cut out of the solid rock under the 
orders of the Rashtrakita king Krishna I at some time 
about a.p. 765-70. Plate 22 shows, from a new photo 
graph, British Museum sculpture of the Gandhara school 
illustrating a scene from the Sibi Jitaka, in which king 
Sibi sacrifices his own flesh to save a dove from a hawk. 
Plate 24 presents a fine statue of Buddha, of the Gupta 
period, now in the British Museum, which appears to be 
Hlustrated here for the first time. Plates 25 to 27 
reproduce from Sir Aurel Stein's Ancient Khotan three 
very typical and interesting Buddhist wall and panel 
paintings, from Dandan Uiliq, which illustrate a variety 
of the Gandhara art adapted to local circumstances. 
Flate 28 exhibits, apparently for the first time, a 
particularly fine Bodhisattva statuette, of the Gandhara 
achool, which also is in the British Museum. 

This notice of Dr. Barnett’s book does it but scanty 
justice, The difficulty in the way of an attempt to 
exhibit. its merita better is that it is devoted, not to 
propounding views which would have to be weighed 
and perhaps eriticized, but to presenting facts which are 
to be studied and used. But itis not to be thought that 
the book is in any way dull because it deals with facts: 
on the contrary, it is attractive reading all through. 
It is a very practical addition to our bases for the study 
of everything relating to ancient India, and will be found 
eminently useful by scholars, engaged in particular lines 
of research, who, in order to succeed in their aims, must 
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have also a general knowledge of the Intest results 
attained in branches which lie outside their own special 
spheres of work. I. ¥. Freer. 


Tue Customary Law or THE Hissar District, Punsas. 
By E. C. H. Townsenp, LC.S. Punjab Government 
Press. Price Ls. 

This is a valuable littl: work of seventy-three pages. 
It is well up to the level of the recent jesriewli of the 
Punjab Customary Law Series, of which it forms vol. xxy. 
This series is not as well known as it ought to be to 
students of custom and sociology, and the present volume 
is especially to be commended to the notice of practical 
administrators for several reasons. 

The district of Hissar has been long under British 
rule. No manual of its customary law has ever been 
drawn up before, but in 1840 a kind of memorandum 
(wdjib-ul-wrs) for each village was compiled, dealing, 
however, only with the rights of Government and the 
landowners, Practically nothing was then recorded as to 
succession, alienation, or women's rights. It was doubtless 
assumed that in all such matters the peasantry followed 
Hindu Law, in one of tts schools, though which school 
was favoured no one could say. However this may he, 
“all the available evidence,” writes Mr. Townsend, “ shows 
that the rights of women were very much wider then 
than they are now. Nor ts the reason for this far to 
week. The country was in a very unsettled condition 
then, and devastated by periodical famines, There was 
much demand for cultivators, and, as life and property 
were by no means so secure then as they are now, the 
people were generally only too glad to get outsiders into 
their village, A careful examination of the history of 
most of the Jat and Rajpit villages of the tract, but 
more especially of the latter, shows that a considerable 
number of the present landowners are descendants of 
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sisters and daughters. There were then very little, if 
any, restrictions on the powers of a sonless proprietor 
to give his land to the sons of his sisters or daughters, 
so long as they came and settled in the village.” This is 
no doubt more or less the accepted official view. In 
a time of disorder and destitution women’s rights get 
recognition. When civilized administration is established 
they get lost sight of By 1868 times had begun to 
change. Inheritance and alienation were then dealt with 
in a new edition of the wdyib-ul-arc, but “even so”, 
says Mr. Townsend, “though some limitations of those 
rights [i.¢. women's rights] were then declared as existing, 
they were by no means so restricted as they are now stated 
to be.” After 1863 the “agnatic theory" took shape, and 
at the recent settlement of 1910, effected by Mr, Townsend, 
he found the Customary Law on these points much 
“developed ". “ Women's rights generally, as regards land 
at any rate, have become much more restricted, and the 
same [statement] applies to rights of alienation and 
inheritance generally, particularly of ancestral land. 
The tract has become more prosperous (owing mainly 
to the extension of canal irrigation). The price of land 
has risen: and the people are keenly adverse to strangers 
coming Into the village and acquiring their ancestral 
land.” Mr. Townsend thinks, and he is unquestionably 
right, that the peasantry have to some extent stated 
what they wish to be the law for the future rather than 
the existing customs. As he points out, " the sonless are 
always in a minority, and it is they who want to alienate 
their lands to daughters or sisters,’ (It will be observed 
that Mr. Townsend seccepts the assumption tacitly made 
by adherents of the agnatic theory that women have 
somehow lost all the rights of inieritance bestowed on 
them by Hindu Law.) He concludes by writing: “It 
was therefore to the interest of the majority of those 
who gave the replies in question to maintain that greater 
cnad 1014. i2 
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restrictions exist in rights to alienate, whether generally 
or to danghters or sisters in particular, than is, perhaps, 
really the ecnase.” 

Now whatever view may be taken of our duty in 
India, whether it be held that we ought to govern 
according to our notions of what is right or wrong, 
or thought that we should govern according to local 
plehiscita, one thing at least 1s abundantly clear, and 
that is that in no legal sense does any customary law 
whatsoever exist in the Hissar [nstrict. Custom must 
not be varinble, uncertain, or changeable, and the so-called 
eustoms in Hissar are all three. The memory of man 
runneth not to a time when women had no rights of 
inheritance. On the contrary, it runs to a time, as recent 
os 1840, when they passed on those rights to their 
children, Under these circumstances to talk of custom, 
in the legal sense, as existing in Hissar is to talk of what 
does not exist. With the results of the so-called custom 
this 1s not the place to deal. A veritable famine of 
women exists in the Punjab generally. Hissar is no 
exception, There is only too much reason to believe, 
with von Mayr and Kirchhoff, that the sex-ratios in India 
are profoundly affected by the treatment which women 


receive. H. A. Roser, 


Tue [nsuip aL-Aris LA Ma‘rivat av-Apip, or Dictionary 
or LEARNED Men or YAqtt, Edited by D. &. 
Mareouiours, D.Litt., Landian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial”. Vol. VI. 
containing the last part of the letter e to the firat 
part of the letter *- PP ool. Leyden, Brill ; 
London, Luzac & Co,; 1913. 

This further volume of Professor Margoliouth's work, 
which reaches us through the Trustees of the Gibh 
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Memorial, is a truly valuable acquisition. It covers the 
names between Fc Fes and | 2,.! ous opt Se, 
and will be found to largely exceed in interest the pre- 
ceding volumes owing to the importance of the biographies 
which fall within its compass. To mention only those 
of the highest order, among the 18] notices in the volume 
are ample biographical memoirs of some of the greatest 
names in the literature of Islam, such as Jahiz, Sibiiyah, 
Hariri, Birini, Shat'i, Tahari, and Muhassin b. ‘Ali al- 
Tanakhi, author of al-Furaj ba'd al-Shidda. And as the 
materials utilized by the author for his work were more 
comprehensive than those used by his predecessors, it 
inevitably follows that in the case of all the above-named 
persons he provides us with a mass of biographical detail 
which supplements in a highly instructive fashion our 
hitherto available information. Not that this by any 
means exhausts the interest of the volume if one takes 
inte account the valuable notices devoted to the Andalusian 
al-Fath b, Khakan, the Rawi and pedigree writer ‘Isa b. 
Yezid ibn Da'b, the grammarian Keisan al-Hujeymi, Aba 
Khalifa al-Jomahi, the Shi'a poet al-Mufajja‘’ (cf. ADMG., 
vol, Ix, p. 225, here p. 139, Il 6 f€), and the poet 
Muhammad al-HAtimi, known for his contest with Muta- 
nabbi (pp. 504-18). 

Yaqit has much to say on the Udabd of his own day, 
and much of that from his own personal knowledge. 
Of these the most prominent is Kamal al-Din ibn 
alAdim, the judge at Aleppo, who by reason also of 
his literary efforts deserved a place in a work on 
Udeaba. By way of introduction to his full notice of him 
(pp. 18-46) Yaqit gives, from a document communicated 
to him by Kamal al-Din, particulars of his ancestors 
through whom, from father to son, the judicial office at 
Aleppo had deseended. In contrast with the many 
honourable traits attributed to him by Yakit comes, as 
a jarring note, the harsh censure passed on this same 
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Kamal al-Din, in his judicial capacity, by Maqrisxi 
(Afafat, 11, 296), by reason of the loose view as to 
abrogating the destination of ancient Wag f property 
which he enunciated, and to which he gave the sanction 
of his authority. 

The volume tells us also much of Yéiqitt’s own doings. 
In the grammarian Mubarak b. Mubérak al-Wajih 
(d. af, 612) he presents a teacher of his own (p. 232), 
&# man distinguished by wide linguistic attainments 
(Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Greek, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
and Zanjiya) and able to boast as his pupil ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-Baghdadi. [tis from personal intercourse in Khwariam 
that he depicts (pp. 155 ff.) the accomplished historian 
Qasim b, Husein, who was on his guard against being 
taken to be o Mu‘tazilite by reason of his isha, al- 
Khwarizgmi—a not unimportant addition to the facts stated 
in Der Islam, ui, 222, We are given also an incident 
in his career as a dealer in books—told, indeed, very 
cursorily with a view to sparing the memory of the 
Aleppo ruler, al-Malik al-4ahir, Saladin’s son—how he 
happened to become possessed of a superb copy of Balkhi's 
geographical work, which he sold to this sovereien at cost 
price (pp. 147 if.). 

I have pointed out the distinguishing features of 
Yaqit's work and aims when reviewing the former 
volumes, and it 1s needless to revert thereto in dealing 
with this further portion of the work, in which they are 
eqaally discernible. But this is to be noted, the author's 
devotion to calligraphy. He never omits to indicate the 
presence of this accomplishment in the subjects of his 
biographies, some of whom attuin their place in his list 
of Vdeba by this qualification alone, and without having 
done anything of inark in the field of belles-lettres. This 
alone it was that entitled the lady Fatima bint nl-Aqra’ 
(d. AH. 480), who was entrusted with the writing out of 
aon agreement for a truce between the Caliph and the 
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Byzantine emperor, to admission to Yaqut's gallery of 
portraits. 

It is not our intention to consider here what additions 
this volume makes to Vaqiit’s sources of information. 
Tio do this would be to encroach on the provinee of 
Dr. Bergstrdsser, who has already treated this question 
so thoroughly, and who will, we hope, extend his 
examination to vols. v and vi. It is, hawever, noteworthy 
that the author (p. 197, 1. 9, and 467, 1. 4 af) makes use 
of additions to the Fihrist by Abu-l-Qasim al-Wagzir 
al-Mazhribi, to whom two literary epistles were addressed 
by Abu-lAla al-Ma‘arri. For al-Maghribi, in spite of 
hie chequered career (cf. Margoliouth, Letters of Abu-t- 
‘Ald, p. 1), found leisure for literary work: Abnu-l-‘Ala’s 
imitation of the Koran appears as wl al wav (p. 235, 
1. 7a). Very noteworthy, too, are details on the origin 
and value of the Kitab al-‘Ayn on p. 197 (from the 
additions of al-Wazir al-Maghribi) and pp. 200, 222. 

A quotation on p. 74, L 5 a.f., diseluses a member of the 
learned Najirami family (cf. JRAS. 1912, p. 813), who 
is unasecertained on existing sources of information. 
Of his own works Vaqit cites, besides his +! nti! ost, 
in reference to an occurrence in Andalusia (p. 244, |. 3) 
his historical work 'oi4!) ait sal! ee. 

Yiqit subjects his sources to some criticism of his 
own (p. 102): Tbhn al-Jauzi he distrusts (p, 204, 1 4); 
of fabulous stories he is somewhat sceptical (p. 338); 
but he is himeelf guilty of a literury-historie lapsus 
in making the Baghdad Qadi Abn-1- Husain ‘Omar 
b. Muhammad (d. a4. 328) to be the first to compose 
a Faraj bad al-shidda work—a statement faithiully 
copied by Suyiti in the Bughyat al-Ww'at, p. $04 
(ef. on the history of thie branch of literature the 
article by Dr, Alfred Wiener in Der Islam, vol. iv, 
pp. 270, 387, 1913), 
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Professor Margoliouth’s editorial task hns been per- 
formed in the case of this volume also with the care and 
discernment which we are accustomed to detect in the 
work of the conscientious Oxford professor. The regret 
expressed at the close of our review of vol. v must be 
repeated in the case of this volume. Necessary vowel 
marks and signs should have been added to, at any rate, 
the often uncertain proper names and wishes, but the 
omission 1s doubtless to be put down to the methods of 
the Eastern press where the work was printed. It is 
apparent from n.1, p. 416, that, obviously from regard 
for taste and decency, certain passages in the poems of 
Bahhati have been suppressed ; these were presumably 
mere gross than those which occur p. 315, IL 10 ff, and 
p. 412, ll. 13 if 

Following our practice in the reviews of previous 
volumes, we again add some trifling observations on 

* the text of this one — 
page line 

Y Sad. cis? (perhaps = 1,5, incorrect), read 

pan 


17 3. deed, read pps 
1S ult. ff Cited in Fuwat al-Wafayat, Balak, 1299, ii, 


LOL, with slight variants: 
dd a gr s Lehi] 11) uk oe o. 
56 3. = should not i. emonded as in mn. 1 to 
watt, but be read “tid ie. those who 
Sree the Intercalation j in the Calendar 
out); CE | wtls In Abliundlungen. cur Arab, 

Phit, ii, 68, 

57 7, oll) Cis has no meaning here; as Jahiz 
was noted for his will dnd (1. 4), probably 
read gis! (cf. 1, 5). | | 
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_ page line 

71 7. cladl, read csyel. 

71 14. ee read ppl: by 80 reading it the editor's 
suggestion of a gap (n. 1) is displaced : “and 
he (eagle etal) is angry when he has such 
characteristics attributed to him by one who 
praises him to excess” (Lisan, vii, 151, L. 13, 
lel Ao. safe ol te ol 5, and 
ef. infra, 253, |. penult.). 

73 11. w= instead of the proposed emendation 
c=, preferably = , with 2. 

74 Delete Ji. 

78 10. L),i! is unintelligible. 

s9 7, Cf. Kitab Tabukat al-Umam, ed. Cheikho, 
Beyrouth, 1912, p. 31, Il. 5 #f. 

82 15. dy all, read Ly =, as p. 111, Il. 8, 11. 

94 7. i, ‘nadmissible in this context: the more 
probable coly!,, differs too widely from the 
text, 

D7 6. peel pai. The original must have read ll 
alone, for the person addressed is not Caliph. 

109 6. Cae) Get, rend Wiss! dla. Among 
other peculiarities of the ignorant populace 
they say sifff (for | 322-), they pray from 
a book. reckon the tasbih with the aid of 

pebbles, and use the vulgar and incorrect form 
of oath “by the life of the Koran”. 

122 3. | #!, read e 


158 12. Vj: . . cep, read 13 so sie él. 

185 5. flats resd esialus. 

99] Saf. n. 2. The impossible lac of the text 
should be expunged and the reading of the 
Fiferist inserted. "lise b is a form of 


on 
a 


|, “my intimate friend.” 
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address used by Muhammad to ‘Ajisha (Jin 
Sa'd, viii, 55, 1.18), also «! Pre ly (ib, 50, 1. 8). 

234 Saf. For -lisl should be substituted “lala! 
rather than the *\ = suggested by the editor 
nm on 2, See # similar substitution in 
Lammens, Le Berceau de l'Islam, i, 116, n. 2. 

258 11, do0, read Lae, 

258 ult. and 259, 1. 1, x wel, delete hamza. 

285 I2andn.3. The text is connected and intelligible 
provided you read +325. 

209 7. leat , read cole! (ef. de Goeje, Carmeathes, 
p. 111). 

321 11-12. The order of these two lines should be 
reversed ; the sense requires first e Jljaels 
and then Pa lars. 

$22 daf. Instead of the proposed emendation (n. 1) 
it it simpler to read lpi jey. 

367 4and n.1, The text bears a clear meaning, and 
the editor's assumption of some omission is 
needless. 

S71 ult. CSiJe) 7, read Cfcle), 

$83 12. 1) 1, read Le! (asl. 

402 ult. 4) J!, read 531 Or y»)3I. 

409 5 af, eu, doubted by the editor, should he 
retained, It refers to the activity displayed 
by al-Bahhafi in copying several books (Ree 
p. 410, Il. 4 #). 

415 2. ol. , read sis. 

435 Saf.andn.1. The text is not defective provided 
the J% (within parenthesis) be transferred 
to the text and the words be transposed, thus 
el Lens os ees in| Ju. 
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page line 

440 Saf. | seas, read aie 

444 1. oy dood. What the author obviously means 
to convey is that no one besides him (Tabari) 
was as well acquainted with the various 
systems of chronology as he was; I should 
be disposed, therefore, to read the doubtiul 
words, somewhat freely indeed, thus: \aads 
al) deo») ps ws," and this is a subject 
which, as to its various aspects, is present bo 
no one as it is to him,” 

466 penult. je"), read Jce., “he held it miserly.” 

482 penult, \a.o=°, read \,as*. The reading in the 
text expresses the reverse of what is intended. 

489 4af.andn.2. Itshould be observed that a division 
of the Adub al-Katib of Ibn Quteyba bears 
the special title jt) 2.8 wulkss (ed. Cairo, 
1300, p. 109, ed. M. Gceunit p. 333), and 
ef. in this connexion my reference ZDMG. 1851, 
vol. xxxv, p. 148. And in the text before us 
a distinction is implied between SN) al 
and lal mi ak : the words dss yt! cle ue 
refer, consequently, to both titles. 

This sixth volume exhausts the supply at present 
available of the material for Yaqit's work, the Irshad, 
although we refuse to give up the hope that luck may 
yet bring to light its lost portions, It is with regret 
that one parts from this work which has brought us 
a wealth of varied information, and we do so with hearty 
thanks to its untiring editor, and to the Trustees of 
the Gibb Memorial who have brought about its prompt 
publication, We trust that the contemplated indices 
may follow shortly, whereby the utility of the five 
volumes of text now accessible to us will be both increased 
and facilitated, 

1. GOLDZIHER, 


¢ 
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Tstamic PHILOSOPHY 

Dire SPEKULATIVE -UND POSITIVE THEOLOGIE DES IsLam 
wach Razi (+1209) UND IHRE KRirik DURCH 
Tost (71273): nach Originalquellen tibersetzt 
und erlintert von Dr. M. Horren. Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1912. 

Die HAUPTLEHREN DES AVERROES NACH SEINER SCHRIFT, 
Ine Widerlegung des Gazali. Von Dr. M. Horren, 
Bonn, 1915, 

Das PHILOSOPHISCHE SYSTEM VON Scuimaz: (+ 1640). 
Yon Dr. M. Hortex. Strassburg, 1913. 

Islamic philosophy is a subject which European 
scholars rarely find attractive; still, some more or less 
successful attempts have been made at popularizing it, 
especially by Dieterici, Renan, and C. de Vaux. <A writer 
thereon has now arisen in Dr. Horten, to whom we owe 
a long series of volumes wherein Islamic treatises are 
excerpted or translated. During the short space of one 
year, a5 will be seen from the above titles, he has issued 
no fewer than three volumes of the kind. The treatise 
of Averroes in answer to Ghazali is translated with 
omissions; the theological part of the Compendinin of 
Razi is abridged on a fairly liberal seale; and a volume 
of modest size summarizes the portentous work of Shirazi. 

In all these cases the textual difficulties are considerable. 
In the Cairene text of the Compendium little confidence 
ean be placed; in parts it seems to be a commentary on 
an omitted text. In the edition of Averroes which is 
before the reviewer the reader has the chance of veri fying 
the quotations from Ghazili, since the treatise hy the 
latter immediately precedes; the differences between the 
two texts are apt to be of moment. Finally, the care 
with whieh the Teheran lithograph of Shirazi has been 
executed may be gauged by the fact that the printer 
after numbering the first 100 pages grew tired of the 


process and left the rennining 900 or so unnumbered, 
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Now, the Arabic philosophers ordinarily follow « rule, to 
which Diogenes Laertius alludes, forbidding the wasting 
of a word, Hence corruption of the text in the ease of 
these books leads to disastrous results. 

Probably the process employed by Dr. Horten in 
excerpting and abridging has some merits ; indeed, a trans- 
lation of the vast work of Shirizi could scarcely be 
contemplated. Human patience has its limits, Still, in 
the cases of Razi and Averroes we have to do with 
discussions of the greatest subtlety, wherein the trans- 
lator who omits and abridges takes upon himself an 
unnecessary responsibility. He would have facilitated 
his task by adhering strictly to the texts before him. 

Now, it should be acknowledged that the translation of 
the difficult treatise of Averroes has considerable merit. 
There are many places wherein Dr, Horten has clearly 
taken no little trouble to enucleate the argument, and 
he has added not a few valuable elucidations. Indeed, 
the work isso well done that it is rather surprising that 
it is not done better. A thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
work would have required collation of MSS., whence it 
is likely that many o textual error could be corrected. 
Supposing, however, that this was impossible, there are 
some ways in which the translation could have been made 
more useful. Since it is the refutation of a refutation, it 
is highly important that the dramatis persone should be 
carefully distinguished ; and this could easily have been 
effected by the use of different types or inverted commas. 
Now, not only has nothing of the sort been done, but the 
translator docs not seem to have made up his mind as to 
the meaning of mujibun ‘an, “ replying on behalf of,” 
and mujiban Li, “ replying to.” On pp. 74, 75, and 81, 82 
the first of these expressions is given both meanings. 
And on p. 93 what is really part of a quotation from 
Ghazali is made the commencement of the reply by 
Averroes. 
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The plan of translating here and there instead of 
continuously appears also to have obseured many argu- 
ments and to have ruined some entirely. It has the 
further disadvantage that the translator vets out of 
sympathy with the author, and makes him say things 
which it is quite clear that he did not mean, Could any 
one have really written as follows (p. 87) ?—* Das Jatzt 
Kann aber nur mit der verzangenen (vergehenden) nicht 
aber mit der kiinftigen Zeit existioren. Notwendigerweise 
besteht es erst wach der Vergangenheit und vor der 
Zukunft.” No one contradicts himself as flatly os this ; 
of course, the original when consulted has in place of the 
first sentence “the now can exiat neither with the past 
nor with the future”, On p- 74 (32) weread: “Dass 
irgend ein Zeitliches aus einem Ewigen hervorgehe halten 
wir nicht fiir unmiglich, sondern nur dass das erste 
Zeitliche so erschatfen wurde; denn dieses steht den 
friiheren zeitlichen Dingen durehaus gleich in seinem 
Determiniertwerden zum Dasein.” We are dealing with 
the first temporal thing; how can there he earlier 
temporal things? The texts of Ghazali and Averroos 
vary somewhat in this case; but the meaning is clearly 
“for the first temporal thing will not at the time of its 
coming into existence differ from its previous state” or 
“differ from what was before it in respect of pre- 
ponderance of the alternative of existence lover non- 
existence] ”, 

On p. 82 there is an arsument depending on the use of 
different orammatical formes for past and future, bine for 
“was, yakinn for “ will be”: the rendering ig “gin 
Begriff der in dem Worte es wer angedeutet wird: denn 
dieses hat, auf die Vergancenheit angewandt, einen 
anderen Inhalt als anf die Zukunft bezoven"”, The 
next argument on the same page seems to be blurred 
by the rendering “hedeutet das Wort «¢ war nur die 
Verbindung des Subjektes mit dem Pridikate, wie wir 
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x. B, sagen: Gott war nachsichtig und erbarmend ". This 
ia not truce of es war (unless I am mistaken), but 1b 1s 
true of kana, which according to one view in such 
passages as that quoted here from the Koran (iv, 100, 
ete,) signifies “is” (the copula). 

On p. 92 Ghazali is quoted as answering on behalf of 
the philosophers; Ghazili's diseussion begins “if it be 
said", and his reply commences “then we say”. Clearly 
either both these phrases should be rendered by the 
translator or neither. The German translator omits the 
first: but he translates the second (p. #2, 28) “ wir haben 
behauptet "—whereas if rendered at all it should be 
“then we say ". 

Qn p. 10 an illustration is drawn in the text of Ghazali 
from “conditional divorce”, Le. the use of the formula 
“Thou art divereed if thon enter the house”, ete. 
Averroes observes that in the opinion of those among 
the AAl al-Zahir who compare the factitious to the 
intelligible such a divorcee does not count, nor does it 
become valid when the condition is fulfilled, beeause it 
beromes a divorce wherewith the action of the divoreer is 
not associated! The explanation of this is partly given 
in the law-book of Averroes (Bidayat al-Mujtahid, 11, 83), 
where we are told that “God has ascribed the divorce 
to the action of the husband, and [where it is made 
conditional on something else] it does not come about by 
the action of the husband save metaphorically ; and the 
literal sense of the Koran should not without evidence be 
abandoned for the metaphorical”. In the same place he 
telis us that this view was held by Dawid, the founder of 
the Zahirites, If we turn to Dr. Horten's rendering, we 
find that he interprets the afd al-Zahir as “ people 
who only see the surface of things”, and endeavours to 
explain why their objection 1s superticial, And indeed 
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his rendering “ Jene Ehescheidung ergibt sich nicht mit 
innerer Notwendigkeit” is far from intelligible ; the word 
asta is technical in the sense “is binding", Further 
references to the Zahirites are found later in the treatise. 

In the dispute between Averroes and Ghazali the 
present writer's sympathy is entirely with Ghazali: the 
long list of Ghazili’s works appears to contain no such 
specimen of incompetence and presumption as Averroes’s 
Summary of Aristotle's Poetics. And indeed Averroes’s 
replies to Ghozali have a tendency to be unconvincing. 
We may take one example. An argument of Avicenna’s 
is quoted by Ghazali, proving the unity of God. “If 
God is necessarily existing, then he must he necessarily 
existing essentially or for some reason. If the former he 
the ease, then there can be only one God; if the latter, 
then he ceases to be necessarily existing.” 

Ghazali replies that this is sophistry, First because 
for an absolute negation (e.g, causelessness) no reason is 
required. Secondly, because the word “ essentially ” does 
not imply unity; because “ black " is essentially a colour, 
it does not follow that there is no other colour, ec, “red”, 

Averroes in answer to this endeavours to show that 
“essentially “ and “ for a reason " are used equivocally by 
Ghazali, but he fails to do so. And although he boasts 
of his Aristotelian knowledge as compared with Ghazali, 
there is no doubt that here Ghazali would have Aristotle 
on his side, Ji “black" is a colour essentially, then 
“eolour" is “the perpetual consequent of * black": but 
that is a wholly different thine from being synonymous 
with “black, If, on the other hand, “ black” is a colour 
accidentally, this means that it might conceivably not be 
a colour; justasa horse is black accidentally, i.e, it might 
be white without ceasing to be a horse. Bad as is the 
reply of Averroes, the German translation makes it worse 
than it need be; “denw das Genus ist eine Best 


| VLE CEng, 
die zur Differenz und Genus hinzutreten ' 


‘does not seem 
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to construe as German, and even if we emend “ hinsu- 
fritt” the words contain a philosophical error which is 
not found in the Arabie—z 3!\; chai se ot) ee | 
“the genus is a concept which is over and above 
differentia and species"; but even so the sentence is 
indefensible. 

Still, the translation of Averroes is an agreeable surprise 
after that of Razi. The glossary appended to the latter 
ought not to pass without some remark, though the 
present writer regrets that it has fallen to his lot to judge 
++ ta most trivial offence is that it places among 
philosophical expressions some which belong to elementary 
Arabic, eg. .) for oar which is a somewhat more 
common abbreviation than etc. for “and the rest a 
Similarly, gh “ belonving to the Companions of the 
Prophet” is put down as a philosophical technicality. 
However, these at least have the merit of bemg correct ; 
where we approach philosophy more nearly, this merit 
is not conspicuous in the glosses. ipl is glossed 
“ Empedocles”; it stands for Proclus, and, indeed, Shirazi, 
who is quoted for this, is copying Shahrastéini (ay sl 
is identified with Leucippus; it stands of course for 
Epicurus, and here, too, Shahrastani is being quoted. 
ikl! LS is rendered “Formel deren Aussprechen die 
Ehescheidune bewirkt"; it means ~ euphemism for 
‘Thivoree’”: in the Law-books, 4g. the Tonbth (ed. 
Juynboll, 214, 2-5), lists of such euphemisms are given. 
3s ia rendered “gegen Geld predigen und religidse 
Funktionen susiiben”, for which Goldaiher is quoted. 
What Goldziher says is that the mukawwis was the 
person who “took the bag round" for a digs or story- 
teller. Ced= is given the sense “direkt und unweiger- 
lich "'; what it means is “ afresh", “as it was at the 
start”. Under (ji we have the gloss ,Js! Od igiall 
“die Geschtipfe denen gittliche Gebote auferlegt werden 
sind zwei am meisten (mit Materie) belasteten Wesen Li 
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The author suggests that w=! may be a corruption of 
wil “das denselben Sinn hat": but surely Wz)! is one 
of the commonest phrases in the Arabic languace for 
“ten and jinn”, and al is very doubtful grammar. 
Under ! there is the gloss red we 83 ast) —_ “ der 
Héllenbaum schmeeckt wie Aitam "> had the author read 
on a few pages he would have found the whole passage 
of the Koran cited | aw! ae “the food of the guilty”: 
J is his own insertion. Indeed. the author's acquaintance 
with the Koran appears to he linperfeet, A mystic station 
is repeatedly called by him ¥ is\sh, which he thinks » 
transcription and corruption of the Sanskrit nirvana! 
It is of course the sid! y) of Surah liii, 9, as the whole 
context shows, 

This list must be sufficient : it is clear that the author 
was not well advised in publishing this glossary, which 
can only be regarded as a positive danger, Happily the 
production of immature work does nob interfere with the 
accomplishment of better things; and Arabic scholars will 
be glad that some one has detinitely taken up the study 
of this branch of literature. By it 18 clear that in this 
matter, as in most others, the more haste the worse speed, 
The world would have had more reason to he grateful for 
one scholarly work than for a whole series which does not 
earn that adjective. 

D.S. Marconiovra, 


———SSSs 


HisTork DES ARAHES. Par Ch. Htanr Tome I, 
pp. iv + 387, Paris: Pp. Geuthner, 1919. 

In spite of the many works extant dealing with the 
history of the Arabs, there is still room for a brief 
resumé based on the ample material now at the disposal 
of students. There is no doubt that so ripe a scholar as 
M. Cl. Huart 18 the right Min tr undertake the task. 


1 
HISTOIRE DES ARABES 1938 


The first volume, now published, extends from the early 
dawn of the history of the peninsula to the end of the 
Culiphs of the house of Abbas, interspersed with chapters 
on the rule of the various dynasties of Sultans (who 
wielded the real power in the name of the Caliph), as 
well as on the Fatimide Caliphs of Egypt, Appended 
is a chapter on the political and economic conditions of 
the empire. 

The book opens with « brief description of the physical 
geography of Arabia and a sketch of the manners and 
customs of the pagan Arabs. Naturally the author 
touches upon the much discussed question of totemism, 
which in the ease of the Arabs is particularly alluring. 
One can only agree with him that this theory lacks 
any historical basis and cannot, therefore, be. seriously 
entertained. Several chapters are devoted to the pre- 
Islamic history of Arabia, and here again the author 
shows sagacions reluctance not to be carried away by 
startling theories insufficiently supported by historical 
and linguistic evidence. It is interesting to see that he 
finds the famous Musri-theory of the late Dr. H. Winckler 
unacceptable, 

About half of the volume is devoted to the early 
history of Islim. The years of Mohammed's youth and 
development as the prophet of his people will probably 
always remain shrouded in a mist, which has been 
intensified by the numerous legends that fill the void 
of facts, and stories fabricated by zealous writers, To 
discover the landmarks of history is a task wellnigh 
impossible. M. Huart steers through the difficulties with 
the skill of an experienced pilot. He seems to share the 
opinion of the “critiques mutorisés” (names not given) 
who suggested that those verses of the Qoran in which 
the name Mohammed occurs are interpolated, Of course, 
the use of this name in the treaty of Hodeibiya is of 
no historical value, as the wording of this treaty in 

nas. 10914, LE 
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the form in which we know it is of much Inter date. 
The author also rejects the traditions which make the 
monk Bahira a living person, but here again he merely 
hints at their being based on the homiletic application of 
certain Old Testament: verses to the person of the Prophet, 
without revealing whenee he derived this information, 
A possible meeting of Mohammed with a Nestorian divine 
(in one version of the legend the name of the monk is 
given as Nestir) has also been suggested elsewhere, 
M. Huart upholds the tradition of the hallucinations to 
which Mohammed was subjected prior to his mission, 
# tradition which deserves as little eredence ns those 
mentioned before. The fahkannoth (of which lahannnuf 
is not a “forme dinlectale"”, but a mere corruption) are 
nothing but the Hebrew thinnath or prayers, and have 
nothing to do with hantf, which, as M. Huart rightly 
Says, means a worshipper of the true God in contra- 
distinetion to idols, The translation of igri’ (Siira xevi, 1) 
by “lis” is obsolete, and should be replaced hy “ pro- 
claim”, Jt further seems that the first revelations were 
far from being the expressions of terror with which the 
majesty of God inspired the budding prophet, but rather 
the impression of the terror with which he endeavoured 
to inspire his audience. Neither is it strictly correct to 
translate hijra by “ emigration”, since the word linplies 
the cutting onself adrift from existing relations and 
environments, There is nothing to show that the Jews 
in North Arabia spoke Aramaic at that time. Their 
language was most probably Arubie, for which there 
exists some histories! evidence. Their Writing was similar 
to that found in Nabatwan inscriptions, such as we find 
#g- in the inseription of Petra, and it was probably 
this alphabet which Mohammed charged his secretary to 
aequire and not the Hebrew or Aramaic language. 

Of great interest and really instructive is the chapter 
on the organization of Moslim society. The author 
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gives, in a small compass, a vivid picture of the vast 
change wrought by Islam amongst 4 people which shortly 
before had been little better than a horde of savages. 
This is followed by an exposition of Moslim theology, 
brief but sufficient to give the general reader a notion 
of the tenets of the Moslim creed. ‘The further develop- 
ment of political and eeonomie conditions are treated in 
‘a concluding chapter, It diseusses the administration of 
justice, property laws, state revenues, imposts, and current 
coinage of the realm. Altogether the book, without 
giving startling results or much that is new, forms an 
attractive euide for readers who are unable to draw from 
the sourees, Footnotes and index are entirely absent, and 
the bibliography at the end of the chapters, evidently 
meant for those who may desire to enter more deeply im 
one or the other of topics, is not as complete as it might 
be. Yet these are small defects and scarcely count in 
view of the general usefulness of the work. 


H. HrmscHre.pb. 


At-Hipiga ‘ILA FARA’) AL-QULOB des Bachja ibn Josef 
ibn Paqiida aus Andalusien. Edited by Dr. A. 8. 
Yauupa. Leiden, 1912. 

Yoneerning Bachya, who flourished in the eleventh 
century of our era, almost nothing is definitely known, 
The details of his life, the date of his death, and even the 
correct pronunciation of his name (Bachya or Bechayyé f) 
are matters of conjecture, He is remembered only as the 
author of one of the most famous and popular works on 
ethies which the Jews of Moslem Spain contributed to 
Arabic literature—the Hiddya ila fard'id al-qultth, or 
“Guide to Spiritual Devotion ”—a work which owes its 
celebrity to the Hebrew translation made about 1160 aD, 
by Jehuda ibn Tibbon. While this translation was, and 
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is, widely read by Jews in every part of the world, the 
Arabic original has hitherto been completely neglected. 
It is now edited for the first time from manuscripts at 
Oxford, Paris, and St. Petersburg by Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

In one important respect, the editio princepa departs 
from the form of the original. Whereas Bachya himself, 
and the copyists after him, wrote the Arabic text in 
Hebrew characters, Dr. Yahuda has used Arabic type 
throughout, except in quotations from the Old Testament 
and other Hebrew books. The substitution may be 
eriticized on purely historical and, to some extent, on 
purely philological grounds, but its practical tdvantages 
are undeniable, Besides the inconvenience of reading one 
language in the alphabet of another, it is obvious that 
the style and diction of a literary work ean be best 


appreciated, and its relation to other works in the sume 


language most easily understood, when it presents itself 
to the reader's eye and mind as an integral part. of the 
literature to whieh it belongs, There is a further pon. 
sideration which Dr. Yahuda—quite rightly, in my opinion 
—teels to be decisive, An edition of the # iddya, printed 
in Hebrew would be a sealed book, not only to many 
Oriental Jews who read and write Arabic, but also to the 
Whole body of educated Moslems, some of whom. at any 
rate, will not be deterred by religious prejudice from 
welcoming its publication in a form that enables them 
fo study it and to perceive, as they cannot fail to do, 
how closely the monotheistic and ethical ideals of Judaism 
coincide with their own. 

What seems to me most interesting and valuable in 
Dr. Yahuda’s elaborate Introduction 18 the section (pp. + 
113) 1n which he diseusses the general influence of Islam 
on Jewish—-Arabian culture, and more particularly the 
question how far the author of the # tye derived his 
materials from Mohammedan sources. Bachya, according 
to the custom of the period, borrowed freely without 
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acknowledging his debts, and these are often diffienlt to 
trace, beeause instead of quoting verbatim he commonly 
reeasts and adapts to his purpose the passages which 
he appropriates, In the preface to his work he declares 
that he has availed himself of the sayings of wise and 
holy men of every class, and though he never mentions 
any Moslem by name, one need only glance at the titles 
of his ten chapters in order to see what branch of Arabie 
literature provided him with the requisite material, The 
unity of God (Gawhid), trust in God (fawakkul), self- 
examination (mu/daabet), asceticism (sul), love (ma- 
habbat}—they are the stock subjects of any ancient treatise 
onStfism, Bachya,indved,makes his own position perfectly 
clear. Notwithstanding oceasional phrases such as” anion 
with the Supreme Light”, he is not to be ranked among 
the mystics. Reason and Authority are his watehwords. 
He knows nothing of the ecstasy, the inward vision, the 
revelation of God to the individual soul by an act of 
divine grace, which are the first principles even of orthodox 
Mohammedan mysticism. Nodoubt he preaches a religion 
of the heart—this is the meaning of fard'id al-qulib— 
as opposed to a religion of external rites. So far he is 
altogether in harmony with the Siifis, but though much 
of the Hiddya is eloquent and impressive, we are conscious 
in reading it of a certain intellectual aridity from which 
the genuine Ahi al-qulib are a long way removed, 
Bachya found in Sitism just what he wished to find; as 
the editor remarks, he usually selected only those ideas 
that could be supported by Biblical or Talmudic parallels, 
In the course of his learned survey of the ascetic and 
ethieal literature of which extracts oceur in the icldhyet— 
including traditions of the Prophet, Aca of Jesus, moral 
sentences ascribed to the early Calipha, the writings 
of the Tkhwin al-Safi, ete-—Dr. Yuhuda has identified 
a considerable number of sayings and anecdotes of the 
ancient ascetics and Sufis; for example, asan of Dara, 
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Rabra, ‘Abdallah b. al-Jalld,! Sufyan il-Thawri, ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Mulwral, Shaqiq al-Balkhi, and Abt Sulaymiin 
al-Dirini. Add to these p, ar, 1. 1, alle _wslall er 
doe \ eee OS! a saying of Dhu ‘l-Nin al-Misri 
(Qushayri, Cairo, 1318 acu. 168, 1), and poorer, 14 
zz twill Jee oll use ld 42,, an anecdote of Shaqiq 
al-Balkhi which is very briefly related in the Hilyat al- 
Awliyd (Cod. Leid, 3114, f 2100). Shaqiq said to those 
who were present in his LEE aye alll le! wl a ih 
JE ale Lats AS ad Sad ob Age DG oe Fie ale 
ih gait ok Shy ee tte) acl Xs she: Sl PLS sis 
he J (Ny ai) capil. The passage (p, tvs, L 9) 
describing how the mutawakkil receives his daily bread 
from God is also of Mohammedan origin, but at this 
moment I cannot give specific references. It js certain 
that Bachya utilized the writings of Hérith al-Muhdsibi 
probably through Ghazali. Dr, Yahuda has printed 
several extracts from the latter's col- A lement Jt makhlitgit 
Atlak side by side with the corresponding passages in the 
Hiddya, and he points out that if Bachya's dependence 
on Ghazili were established we should have to place the 
composition of the Hiei yin considerably after the date 
which has generally been assigned to it, 

As regards the text, Dr. Yahuda has. on the whole. 
successfully overcome the difficulties of transliteration, 
while in many instances he has shown skill and judement 
in dealing with the numerous corruptions introdnead hy 
the copyists. Much, however. remains to be done before 
the text can be prononnced satisfactory. The following 
list is by no means exhaustive. It covers about tiwo- 
thirds of the book and includes only those corrections 
which I have noted in the course of first and somewhnt 
hurried reading. 


| Not al-Gata’, The name of Abo 'l-Hasan al-Surri (Introd. po. 88) is 
borrectly written Alm ‘I-Hasan al-Sart b, al-Maghallis al-Sacyautt, 


a v7) | = ; : : ieee 
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ep dl bit -! oe all ed. Read Atl. 


tr 68 ie Read 351. 


pT seh ee 
; a | 

fr 

fr 





12 - iis bat i Sh. Perhaps i223) es 

fo 1 WS. Rend Ce. 

sr 15, and p. ef, LT. & anlisl. Read al iseels 

8 Bye pte GU. Rend Us. 

vt 8 ihe tS Caer gt iy pall he ol Sal 
Gell sold. Htead oy and d\,!) Ate 

ve 11 dele «SF. Read » Si. 

ee i Probably st.2>. 

re 1 Bt agile pill Le SW by, Sl eel dle 

, Read ll. 

nF 68 ne 3 . dnfsi\ Js. Perhaps ,U!y. 

75 eee Ey tO J. Read Lace. 

riw 6 ‘wud, which the syntax requires, should probably 
be restored in the place of S88. 

ify $ AeQ¢f is w misprint for 22,7. 

ter 1D gaat y cogs ed cpa) lawl all de ty 
Sel Lai) pe (road 3) tty mts 
Sieh de Senet (corr. by the editor to les), 1 


. What is the subject of Wss: and the following: 
verbs? If it is Wid), the words ha I Coa 
in the next clanse are very awkward. We should 


rather expect As Deen ’ yicdy oe. 





Pee 
irs 


ry 
FF 


mr 


we 


‘v4 


iw 


wa 


16 


bo 


[5 


bo 


18 
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dacs, Read Far . 

Use). Reail Utes, 

les BAAN day tN el als, Rend EL. «The 
editor's correction .,les, is unnecessary. 

Selly xual, adel cll Teeall, wlull,, Read 


=a! ! yt 
ee 2 


——>l,, Read as. 

=". Read Fe el 

elt Lape JL ss i) Le. Reail eat and 
alg. 

das. Read dae, 

a] alt ale; Ne: lg aa Akers Perhaps 
8 lef Jon. 

rot pall ug lbh, igjles,, Read .,\354!, or 
> instend of a 

was. Read ugh 

de. A misprint for Ee. 

dats aly Mey alll iy oy hdd 15 OU we 

diols. Read arcll: i Mle, w'ohs lle, aa 

Roa) tere = - lol as ce! ice! etlegcs 
Lip ls Lill talc Aas Read ps oad 
hast, 

JS!. Rend S,xal!, 

eet Se ee o hee) , 2 es 
at La, Evidently wi Saeco 

ai! is corrupt, Read 

rete 2 or to wake; 
EAP ¥3\tc*. Real dal or dog a, Other cases 


occur where a noun in the plural is preceded by 
a Verb in the plural. 


rre 
rr 
rey 


rrr 


rrFe 


ret 
fra 
PPA 


rFé 


20 


14 


= 


19 


=] 
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520) pee Read = a3 aly . 
ne x | he ele , Read epee 
Del NN toot SS Ue. 
ae . Read Tr 


wets Read eee 
wlagepe. Read . pes. 
col, Read 27 with the MSs. 
Read mained and pettus for as and eT 
Read oe for Tris 
ea wi. Read .. iss 
Lol ist a Sees 3 pl we. ~The reading of 
P, = ll es gives quite a good sense, if instead 
of fs)| the eopyist rend awl, 
li} isthe better reading, Cf rre, 4. 
oe neti , 
HL Read <4. 
ake le Slie clan, of! ali ol; 
Road «Soles c-la>s. 
wclse ol ee! foe i) = lola 
ea Nn shend 5 Fame ~int, Rend a and 
Syst = uss, peer o At + least one example of 
eis A as the fourth conjugation of ol, occurs in 
a MS. dated a.m, 548 of the Aitat al-Luma’ by 
Abd Nasr al-Sarraj. 
JG. Read J. 
ais. Rend eet . | 
oil 3 Gal St Zed Read <=? and 


cs (or on): 
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ret 4 5 y Sal « The best MSS, have PTISNPN, which seems 


to stand for yall in the sense of “* an abominable 


sin 7" 


rey Bee Boat totaot 


: t, be 7 af : - 4 : = 8 
rPe4 a = plains cae S15. The man wscript readings 


show that eye should be substituted for 


rey I? Rend eeell for ete. 

Many of these mistakes are merely of grammatics! 
importance, but IT am bound to say that in other places, 
which have not heen indicated above, emendation ia needed 
in order to make the meaning of the text intelligible, Of 
course, the dificulties arising from the use of Hebrew 
seript by copyists whose knowledge of Arabic was 
imperfect are extremely great. ‘This must be taken inte 
account in estimating the value of the editor's work, If 
it sometimes falls short of the highest standard, he has 
cleared the ground effectively and his labours are worthy 
of cordial recognition. The Introduction can be praised 
unreservedly as an original dissertation throwing new 
light on the spiritual and literary affinities of medieval 
Judaism and Islam, 

> ae RK. ALN, 
BILDERMAPPE MIT 273 ABRILDUNGEN Saw EREKLARUNGEN 
420K RELIGION BAbYLONIENS Uxp ASSYRIENS, he- 
sonders in Anschluss und als Ergiingune zu Jastrow's 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens zusammen cestellt 
und érklirt von Morris JASTROW, jn 24 Textblitter 

und 56 Tafeln. Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1912, 

His great. work upon the religion having come to ay 
end, the pictures bearing upon the subject, which did not 
‘ppear in the course of the publication, now follow in thi: 
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form of an album, As we learn from the descriptive text 
(114 columns), these fall into twelve divisions—Sumerian 
and Babylonian racial types; gods and goddesses ; their 
syinbols ; demons ; ritual; mythological representations 
ete. Unfortunately, the reproductions are far from being 
as good as the original pictures from which they were 
taken, largely owing, probably, to their bem printed in 
red, and that of a tint which Tew will find pleasing. It 
may be following the usual rut, but adherence to every- 
day black and white produces the most satisfactory 
results. 

Among the best pictures are the little seated figure of 
Gudea and the Elamite stele of Naram-Sin, It is doubtful 
whether the bas-relief of the same king in the Museum of 
Constantinople (No. 3), with its damaged face, fullils the 
object. of showing the type. The Bismaya head (old 
Semitic type), though faint and wanting in detail, 1s 
good, Among the deities the most noteworthy are the 
figure of [star with a remarkable ecoiffare (No, 25); the 
bronze bell with demons and other figures in relief, 
probably used in @ temple to charm away evil spirits 
likely to torment the sick (Nos, 70, 70a); the liver for 
augurial purposes, with the diagram identifying the 
various parts (Nos. 102-3): and the figure grasping 
a “boomerang” and holding a struggling lion—one of 
the glories of the Louvre—identified, probably wrongly, 
with Gilgames (No, 121). Nos. 125-226 are copies of 
cylinder-seals which, notwithstanding their sketchiness, 
are exceedingly valuable. The descriptions of these are 
hy Dr. William Hayes Ward, who refers specially to that 
in which the sun-god, seated, rides in a boat of which 
each end ia a human figure (No. 180), Speaking af 


the cylinders depicting men struggling with animals, 


Dr. Hayes Ward notes that all the animals of the forests 
of Elam—bisons, lions, leopards, antelopes, ibexes, ant 


stags—are to be seen, but in the time of Sargon of Agadé- 
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only the wild ox and the lion appear. No. 149, which 
Dr. Ward refers to, shows these animals captive in the 
hands of the so-called Gileame’ and Eabani (two words 
engraved on the seal, however, seem to give their names 
as Si-ti-me and Hu-tla-du), who hold them up in triumph 
by their hind legs. The eylinder-seal of Ureana of 
Musasir, described in the Journal of this Society for 
July last (p. 602) as showing a winged genius holding by 
the necks two ostriches, receives illustration in No, 197 
of this selection, where a royal personage in Assyrian 
costume seizes one of these birds by the tail, and what is 
apparently a smaller one is hopping forward in front. 
One of the finest cylinder-seals is that showing Gudea, 
viceroy of Lagas, led into the presence of the deity (Nin- 
Girsn), whom he worshipped. The corpus of mythologies! 
scenes in this part is good and thoroughly represcutative. 

It would be difficult to improve either u pon the selection 
of pictures or the descriptions, which will appeal to those 
to whom the volumes dealing with the Babylonian religion 
would be too extensive and detailed. 

T. G. PINCHES. 


BanyLonian Reconps in THe Liprary or J. PLERPONT 
Moran, edited by ALserr T. Cuay. Part IL- Legal 
Documents from Erech dated in the Seleucid Era 
(d12-65 me), by Ateenr T, Cray, Ph.D, LL.D., 
Professor of Assyriglogy, Yale University. New York: 
privately printed, 1913, 

From the introduction we learn that the fifty - six 
inseriptions published in this work have been selected 
from a group of more than a hundred, mostly of larsee 
size, ind that they bear dates from the Sth to the 17S5rd 
years of the era. They were doubtless found by Arahs 
in the ruins of Erech, at which city they are dated. 
The photographs at the end of the volume show that 
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they are inagnificent products of the seritwa of the time, 
and. like thoge in the British Museum, they are impressed, 
generally on the edges, with a number of pointed and 
oval seals, photolithographed in the book, to the number 
of 228. 

The introduction contains some valuable notes upon 
the chronological material these texts contain, and which 
make ecorréetions of the received data possible. On p. 14 
the author quotes the equivalent date, “109th year of 
Arisak’ the king, which +. the 173rd year” (of the 
Seleucid era). Elsewhere the name of Arsaces is written 
Ayéakaa, which is probably more correct than the above. 
The pronunciation at Erech would, therefore, seem to 
have been Arisak'a, or (as in other texts) Arsak’a. 
Interesting are the Babylonian renderings of about two 
dozen Greek names, in which Alexippos appears ®S 
Alekatuppusu, Athénadés as Atanddust (Athanédos), 
Danatrios as Déemiderdsu and Dimetiria,? ete, In Nig- 
gilamiasu = Nikoleos, Professor Oertel does not think that 
the m (=w) represents the digamma, but that it ts rather 
a glide-vowel. Compare [itwemeptt ([itwweyu) = Astyages. 

The “Translations of selected texts” include an assign- 
ment of the interests which an individual enjoyed m 
connexion with temple-imecome ; 4 warranty-deed, in whieh 
a man sella property to the wife of another; a deed of 
partition; a deed of exchange; o deed of relese, 
guaranteeing that no claim will be made with reference 
to property transferred ; and « deed in which Nikanur 
(Nicanor) dedicates his five-year-old slave-girl os an 
offering to the “house of gods ” (bit lant) of Erech, for 
Anu and Anatu™, the god and goddess of the city. No, 25 
is destribed as-n bill of sale of a slave, recording that his 
right hand liad been branded for a second time. In the 
translation, however, the word used by the author 1 
“stamped”, which renders the Babylonian Jafrat,” written,” 

1 Other tableta give the name as Dimitrs | = Demétri}. 
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The indiees include “ Personal Names” and the “ Names of 
Deities" therein, Anu, the principal god of Erech, was 
the great favourite, star and Nanaa, the godesses of the 
city, coming next.. There is a catalogue of the Inseri pions, 
and a list of the names of the owners of the 228 seals. 

But it is impossible to notice all the interesting points 
m these inscriptions, which, hemg less exclusively 
Babylonian, possess, perhaps, a greater general interest 
than most Babylonian texts, Assyriologists will not only 
appreciate the enterprise of the heirs of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan in publishing them, but will recownize thie 
thoroughness of Professor Clay's work and the excellence 
of his copies, 

T..G. Pincues, 


EPIGRAPHES ARAMEENS. Etude des Textes Arnnéens 
gravés ou éerits sur des tablettes cunéiformes, par 
Lotis DeLarorre. Puris: Geuthner, 1913. | 

The importance of these short inseriptions may be 
estimated from the fact that they now number nearly 
120. Unfortunately they are short, and do not five ug 
by any means the vocabulary which we should like bo 
have. Whether this will ever be supplied by the diseavery 
of more and longer inscriptions is impossible to say, but 
in the presence of the surprises which Assyriology from 
time to time affords, it is by no means improbable. 

All who know M. L Delaporte’s work will naturally 
expect something systematic and thorough, and they will 
not be disappointed. He has gathered his material from 
all the available books, including even the three-letter 
dockets contained in my Outline of Assyrian Grammar. 
Apart from the dialect, these short inseriptions sure chiefly 
interesting on account of the names they econtain—. 
transeriptions, and therefore contirmations. of the rewdings 
of the wedge-written forms, which are often expressed 
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by means of ideovraphs, either of ordinary words or of 
names of gods. In his Introduction of twelve pages all 
the important points of morphology, orthography, and 
grammar are given, and show what really is known at 
the present time concerning these unsatisfactorily short 
inscriptions. In the question of the sibilants he 1s 
practically at one with the writer of this notice, Assyrian 
= becoming 0 and ¢ becoming @. In the matter of the 
transcription of the Assyrian <9, [tar, by wy, he notes 
that this latter ia probably not an abbreviation, and that 
Rawlinson and Oppert compared therewith the Greek 
name of the Babylonian Juno, given in Hesyehius as “Aéu, 
and in support of this he quotes the transeription of 
Agsur by the Syriac 302), concerning which something 
might be said (see the notes below). With regard to the 
transeription of ‘.Nin-up by nes, M. Delaporte 
contents himself with simply quoting the readings of 
others for the vocalization: Anwual or Knwudt (Jensen), 
En-nammaesti, “lord of every animated being” (Halévy), 
wnasiu (Dhorm), En-uéati, “lord of help,” “physician ” 
(Radau), My own and Professor Prince's comparison 
with Enu-réia, as well as Pognon’s Anusat (adopted by 
Thureau-Dangin), do not appear, and probably the former 
ia worth ignoring completely. 

Though of considerable value, these dockets at times 
mislead, for only one of these suggestions can be right. 
Moreover, they often present difficulties, as may be judged 
from No. 101 (Corpus Ins. Sem, 65), Here the first word 
af line 1 is not the Aramaie for “ Cautio”, bat SI. 
“kettle” as in the Babylonian text. isten #@* didi, 
“one (brazen) kettle“; Oppert, ~ Unwin vas mnewm.” 

Referring to one of the tublets which I have quoted 
(Outline, p. 62), the author makes the note “ Texte 
eunéiforme inedit ", and the same might have been added 
to his No. 45. This omission I now fill up (see below), 
adding a text implying that my reading of 7% as tah, 
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and not GAB, has some justification, though it cannot 
be regarded as conclusive. 8 

Meagre as the material is, M. Delaporte has been able 
to give a list containing no less than 220 words and 
names. It is greatly to be wished that this number 
could be increased, and as it is just possible that other 
similar inscriptions are already known, additions to the 
vocabolary might even now be made. 

A praiseworthy monograph, 

T. G, Pixcwes. 


Notes suggested by the above 

Bir-Sin, son of Dungi, who reigned about 2,400 vears 
B.C. had # son named EY -1- Wey at? and a daughter 
Elf SET --1 #4! Td, probably in honour of their 
grandfather, and I offer for criticism a rendering of the 
former name, which would have a bearing upon the 
comparison of BY = Litar with the Greek Aéa, probably 
pronouneed Adhd, and the parallel of ASur reproduced 
in Aramaic (and known in Arabic) as Atiier. 
_ Now the second of these two names has to be read 
Sat Dungi, * She of Dungi,” “ Dungi's devotes.” or the 
like, that king having been deified some time before his 
death, This seems to indicate that the first name, that 
of her brother, should be rend Su-*-Dungi, “ He of Dungi,” 
“Dungi’s man,” or “devotee”. If this be the case, it is 
probable that all the names containing EFT, fu, ns their 
first element should “ye read thus, and not as (rimal 
(Gimil-Dungi), and in the same way Su-Sin for Gimil- 
Sim, Su-S tay for Gimil-J tar, ete, 

This might bear comparison with the Arabic £4. 
fem. ite “lord of possessor of," moditied by a negligent 
Pronunciation from an original , eau ; Ch makilu = 


ie) ele, 


' Data from tablets belonging to Mrs. TG, Pinches, 
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The text of the tablet bearing the Aramaic 30s (82- 
3-23, 527) is as folldws :— : 

(1) TT Se se ES (2) 7 ae se aT 4&8) 
= HL (4) eg cE ON 4, (1) 2 “gab-birds”. month 
... (2) day Sth, year 12th; (3) 2 « gab-birds"” (4) month 
Sebat, day 9th. 

That accompanying the docket MOP (82-53-29, 268) 
rons thus :— 

QW ele fe QANs SMTA 
(3) YT 3§ 4 44 4. (1) § “gab-birds *, month Sivan(?), 
(2) day 3rd, year 12th ; (3) 2“ gab-birds", have been given. 

The text suggesting the reading tiihkew instead of 
“ gab-bird © (827-14, 886, no docket) is as follows -— 

(1) SS Se (2) FY ASW (8) = ory oetey 
TH sey (4) Ee} de Ae Ee 

(1) 43 tafhu (2) for Ardia (3) in the store-house. 
(4) Month Sivan, year 15th. 

The large number of the tahhw also points to something 
different from the GAB het. 


Kawi-Balinkesou-NEDERLANDSCH WooRDENBOEK. Door 
Dr. H. N. vax per Tour, + 17 Aug.,. 1894, 
Uitgegeven ingevolge Gouvernements-besluit van 
[4 Februari, 1893, No. 3. Deel iv. Batavia ; 
Landsdrukkerij, 1912. 

The issue of part iv of the vreat Kawi Dictionary 
completes the work. To give an idea of the gigantic 
nitaore of the undertalcing, I need only mention that this 
volume (which is, however, somewhat lurger than any of 
its predecessors) runs to over 1,000 closely, though clearly, 
printed pages. We have now, therefore, a full lexicon to 
the Kawi language and literature, and in this respect the 
work will never be superseded. Its great drawback is 
that without a considerable previous knowledge of Kawi 


and Balinese it isa very difficult book to use. But that 
mas. 1) 4. 14 
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difficulty is inherent in the scheme of the work. and the 
study of Kawi is not an easy one anyhow. It has to be 
approached through the Balinese glosses, which preserve 
the traditional meanings of the words of the old language, 
and this method has been embodied in Van der Tuuk's 
dictionary. For my own part, Speaking #8 @ mere 
amateur in Kawi study, | must confess to the regret that 
the learned author did not see fit to give the Dutch 
equivalents of all the words and phrases he quotes. That, 
however, though lightening the student’s task, would 
have increased enormously the weight of an already 
ponderous work. It would also have doubled its eost and 
postponed still further the date of its completion, already 
long delayed (for the first volame appeared in 1897). So 
we must take it as it stands, and be thankful. 

This magnum opus will always remain as a fitting 
memorial to the great scholar and indefatigable worker 
who planned it and collected the materials for it. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that he died before 
# single page of the work had been published in print ; 
the first volume opened with his obituary. And honour- 
able mention must be made of those who took op the 
task which death compelled him to leave unfinished: 
Dr. J. Brandes, himself a ripe scholar, now also removed 
by death, to the great and lasting regret of all Indonesian 
students, saw the first three volumes through the press ; 
Dr. GA. 7. Hazen, Mr. D. van Hinloopen Labberton, and 
Dr. DA. Rinkes between them have finally brought out 
this fourth and last volume. Great credit, too, is due to 
the Duteh Government in the East for its enlightened 
geherosity in financing such a commerciall ¥ anremunera- 
tive and purely scientific work as this is 

The book is admirably printed, which is more than can 
be said of all the products of printing presses in the East, 
even when they are conducted under the supervision of 
Governments. C. O. Bragnen, 
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THE Lancvaces or Borneo. By Stpney H. Hay, M.A. 
(=The Sarawak Museum Journal, Vol. I, No. 4.) 
Singapore: Kelly & Walsh, Ltd.,.1913. 

This monograph is dedicated to the memory of 
Dr, Adolf Bernhard Meyer, who died on February 5, 
1911, and is largely based on his manuscript materials, 
But Mr. Ray has added « great deal from other sources, 
mainty his own notes, and has put the matter into its 
present form. After a brief Introduction the geographical 
distribution of the Bornean languages is given in eon- 
siderable detail. Then follow a most valuable bibliography, 
a few notes on grammar, with lists of prepositions and 
numerals, and finally three series of vocabularies, arranged 
in comparative form, preceded by a list of languages and 
authorities and an index to the English words. The 
latter number 211, and although they are not fully 
represented in all the dialects (of which there are about 
100), the mass of lexicographical material is very 
considerable, | 

So far as I ean gather from a somewhat cursory 
examination, the number of actually distinct languages 
here represented tan hardly be stated with accuracy at 
present. Mr. Ray appears to reckon about thirty, and 
for the time being one cannot do better than accept his 
figure, But it seems not unlikely that when our know- 
ledge hecomes more extensive and intimate some of the 
isolated dinlects may be found to group themselves 
together. On the other hand, o few hitherto unrecorded 
languages mnay possibly some day be discovered in the far 
interior of the island, This collection, at any rate, serves 
a useful purpose in bringing so much scattered material 
together nnd facilitating its classification, It should also 
stimulate local scholars to undertake a more thorough 
and complete examination of the linguistic material lying, 
us it were, at their very doors. For only very few of the 
Bornean languages have been at all adequately studied 
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as yet. In most cases we have nothing but more or less 
scrappy vocabularies, without anything of the nature of 
texts, not even short sentences, Of course most of these 
languages are unwritten (the Bornean tribes never adopted 
the use of writing as the nations of Sumatra and Java 
did); but popular stories, poems, and the like exist in 
plenty and should be put on record, 

In that way only can we hope to learn the grammar 
of these dialects. Mr. Ray’s grammatical notes are the 
weakest part of his book; that, however, is not his fault, 
but simply due to the lack of inaterial, Some grammatical 
‘nformation can be, and has been, extracted from the 
vocabularies themselves. To Mr. Ray's notes I may add 
that the infix -in- is exemplified by some of his dialects. 
I would also observe that it is by no means safe to assume 
that the verbal prefix ng-, etc, is an abbreviation of 
méng-. In the matter of phonetics there are several 
points which he has not made quite clear. If by the 
“abrupt guttural stop” he means, as I assume he does, 
the glottal cheek (or what the Malays indicate by final Ie, 
then I fail to see its resemblance with the German ef. im 
sich. The distinction he makes between d and a, viz. that 
the former is pronounced as in father and the latter as in 
cart, seems rather ambiguous. Is it a question of relative 
lencth only, or of a modification of the vowel, such as is 
produced by our dwindled Southern English +, or both ? 
T take it from him that @ really hes the sound heard im 
hat, though this is not what one would expect im an 
Indonesian group of languages. But Lam aware that the 
Bornean languages indulge in curious vowel moditications, 

The bibliography is surprisingly full. It includes, 
however, a certuin number of items available only in MS. 
Why No. 216, which deals with a language of the Sula 
Islands (to the eastward of Celebes), was ineluded does 
not appear, except that it formed part of Dr. Meyer's 
collection, It does not seem to fall appropriately into 
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a bibliography of Bornean languages. The name Milano, 
as I have stated elsewhere, can be traced back certainly 
to the middle of the fourteenth century (Nagarakrétagama) 
and probably to the early part of the thirteenth (Chao 
Ju-kus)! If I may hazard a conjecture as to its 
etymology, I suggest that it is derived from the word 
dane, a very widespread Indonesian word, meaning 
“lake", “sea”, or merely “water” in general, It 1s 
interesting to note that the national name Dayak seems 
to be explained by daya, meaning “ land” or“ up-country” , 
as opposed to “sea” or “sea-coast . If that is right—and 
Mr. Ray seems to aceept it—the name had better be written 
Daye’, a8 in that case the glottal check would not be the 
remnant of a dwindled final k* The same explanation 
would cover the name Kadayan and its corruption Kayan. 
The suggestion is Mr. C. A, Bampfylde’s. It may be 
remarked that day still survives even in Malay in 
a sense opposed to laut, “sea,” viz. m the expression 
borat daya (8.W.), as against barat laut (N.W.); the 
names of the pointe of the compass in Indonesia often 
embody this opposition, as Kern pointed ont long ago. 

Mr. Ray is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of 
work. I hope that he will have an opportunity some 
day of going on with it and dealing systematically with 
some of the questions which it raises, but does not answer. 
We should like to know, amongst other things, whether 
the languages of Borneo (apart from certain of the northern 
ones that appear to link up closely with the Philippe 
languages) constitute a linguistic unity within the Indo- 
nesian family, or merely a geographical one. So far as 
phonetic peculiarities are concerned, it would seem from 


I-There is no sound foundation for the date a.p. 1276 quoted from 
Crawfurd as that of the conversion of Malacca to Islam. I have been 
atsome poins to show. in various papers on Malay chronology that this 
date ia a century or so too early. 

2 The glottal check does not seem to have been used universally in 
this word. I have come across the spelling Dyer (MB. in the India 
Offiee Library, by J. Burn, Pontianak, 1811) [= Daya or Day). 
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this comparative vocabulary that there is diversity rather 
than agreement among them. Such words as those for 
bleed, coconut, eqg, lake, leaf’, lip, live, imanggat, MeL, Tose, 
paddle, path, prawn, and rice, show that the two principal 
laws of phonetic correspondence in the Indonesian family 
divide the Bornean dialects inte sections agreeing, in this 
respect, some with Malay, others with Balinese, others 
again with Javanese, and so on. An analysis from the 
point of view of vocabulary, for which I cannot spare 
the time, might throw further light on this point. But, 
unfortunately, the real criterion, grammar, is not available, 
and until this gap is filled it will hardly be possible to 
deal satisfactorily and finally with the problem, 
2 C. O, BLAGDEN. 
THe Romance or « Matavan Trin Fiecp, By E. J, 
VALLENTINE. London: The Mining Journal, 1913. 

This little book is concerned with the romantie 
memories that cluster round the tin-mines of Intan, whieh 
are situated in an outlying corner of Upper Perak, close 
to the sources of the Patani River and the Kédah border. 
The district, originally part of the State of Perak, was 
for many years a bone of contention between it and the 
neighbouring State of Réman, a part of Patani and as such 
under the suzerainty of Siam, By a recent rectifieation 
of boundaries the mines have once more returned to the 
Perak jurisdiction. 

The author's story, though it does not claim to be 
history in the strictest sense, contains much that is of 
interest, and throws a Inrid light on the somewhat svage 
and sanguinary conditions that prevailed in this part 
of the world under unrestricted native rule. In that 
respect there does not seem to have been much to choose 
between the Malays and the Siamese in their various 
quarrels and intrigues. Mr. Vallentine says of his sti liject- 
matter, and rightly, “Here is robust material for the 
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novelist,” But it may be doubted whether, for instance, 


the life-history of the Perak princess who, like some 
female spider, was divorced twice and “widowed” eleven 
times, would not be considered somewhat too “ tough ” 
even for the most realistic of latter-day writers of fiction. 
In the many struggles for the possession of these mines 
women seem to have played « great part; and that is 
quite in keeping with what both history and legend 
tell us of their influence in the Northern States of the 
Peninsula, particularly in Patani. But, for the most 
part, their methods do not appear to have been such as 
would be likely to make many converts to the cause of 
Feaninisin. 

Tin-mining in the Malay Peninsula is far older than 
the author seems to suppose, being attested by Arab 
writers of the ninth century A.D. Its present importance 
is very considerable, seeing that half the tin supply of the 
world is derived from this source. It is interesting to 
note that part of the Intan tin-tield is now being worked 
by European companies. In the past the industry has 
been almost entirely in the hands of Chinese, whose 
processes were often erude and wasteful. The Malays, 
as a rule, merely drew royalties and tolls out of the 
proceeds, 

The book is adorned by a number of excellent illustra- 
tions, and a map showing the position of the mines and 
the adjoining portions of the neighbouring states will be 
of use to the general reader, 

C. O. BLagpeEn. 
ADMONITIONS OF THE INSTRUCTRESS IN THE PALACE. 
A painting by Ku K'ai-chih in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, British Museum, reproduced 
in coloured woodeut. Text by Laveence Brnyon, 

It is somewhat over ten years ago since the British 
Museum acquired « rather battered, ancient - looking, 
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Chinese roll-picture, the great value of which was at first 
unsuspected. To the uncritical eye this painting on silk 
may not have appeared strikingly different from hundreds 
of others which are in cirenlation. Fortunately, the 
Museum possessed in Mr. Binyon a highly gifted eon- 
noissenr, who had devoted many years to the study of 
Chinese and Japanese art; so that, without knowing the 
name of the painter, and without any clue to the date of 
its production, he was able at once to reeognize it us 
nhinasterpiece, Later on, when the picture was submitted 
to the examination of Chinese scholars, it was found to 
bear the signature of Ku K‘ai-chih, who lived in the 
fourth century of our era, and is generally admitted to 
have been one of the supremely great artists of China. 
This discovery, though interesting, did not at first excite 
any great hopes. All who have had to deal with Chinese 
paintings know what extreme caution must be exercised 
in assigning them to any particular master, for, even if 
there be no intentional fraud, it ia quite the usual thing for 
copies of an old painting to bear only the original signature. 
Professor Hirth, then, writing in 1905, was undoubtedly 
on the safe side in saying that it was “ probably a copy", 
although he had not seen the painting in question. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he would have been 
right. But, since that time, the evidence in favour of 
its being nota copy but the original itself has accumulated 
so steadily as .to be now almost overwhelming ; very 
little doubt remains that the picture is actually from 
the brush of the great master who flourished 1,500 years 
ago. For the details of this evidence I must refer the 
reader to Mr. Binyon’s excellent little monograph. Ttmmay, 
however, he roughly summarized under four heads, 

1. The seals, of which an extraordinary number—some 
hundred or more—are impressed on various parts of the 
roll, tell us that the picture formed part of the collection 
of the Emperor Chien Lung, who prized it exceedingly 
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and caused it to be remounted. The oldest seal yet 
deciphered is that of the Emperor Hui Tsung of the 
Sung dynasty (1100-26). Mr. Binyon speaks of one 
older still, that of the statesman and historian Sung Ch‘, 
who died in 106]. But this, ] fancy, must be an error 
arising from a too hasty inspection on the part of one 
of his informants, There is a seal, stamped on the 
original silk, which reada Toi ching chén pi, “ A rare 
treasure of Txii-ching,” and Tzt-ching was certainly 
Sung Ch‘i's literary appellation. That it does not refer 
to him, however, in this case, appears from another seal 
in Which the surname is given as well: Hsing Tsd-ching, 
This was a noted virtuoso and collector of the sixteenth 
century. At all events, it is clear that the picture was 
accepted as genuine by the best critics of the Sung 
period, only 700 years after the pninter’s death, 

2. The fabrie of the roll has been examined by the 
British Museum expert, Mr. S. W. Littlejohn, and is 
found to have been extensively repaired with fine Sung 
silk, though with such extraordinary delicacy and skill 
that the repairs can in many cases hardly be detected. 
The original silk is not of the same texture, and, of 
course, much more ancient. So far, the evidence goes to 
show that the painting is considerably older than the 
Sung dynasty, but it does not conclusively point to 
a& period earlier than the T'ang. 

3. The next thing to be noticed is the written text, 
which the different scenes of the painting are intended to 
illustrate. These sentences, as Professor Chavannes first 
pointed out, are taken from a literary composition by 
Chang Hua of the third century entitled “The Admonitions 
of the Preceptress in the Palace”. They were inserted at 
a later date in an ink which is different from that used 
by the painter himself, and can be assigned with fair 
certainty, on paleographic and other grounds, to the 
T'ang dynasty, which began in 618 ap. The signature, 
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according to Mr, Binyon, is in a different hand, but on 
that point there may be room for doubt. In iny case, it 
is of minor importance, as ancient pictures were commonly 
unsigned and the name often added later. 

4. Lhe style of the painting will perhaps form the most 
convincing arrument in fayour of its genuineness from 
the point of view of the trained art critie. It agrees 
closely with the appreciations of the master’s work whieh 
we find in Chinese literature ; and there is one feature in 
particular which deserves attention: while the portrayal 
of character and expression in the human fienres is 
masterly, the one piece of landscape introduced js 
ridimentary and archaic, such as eould jot posst bly 
have been executed after the time of Wang Wei, who 
was born at the end of the seventh century, 

It remains to add that the present reproduction has 
heen carried out with the utmost fidelity and spirit. The 
mellow tone of the old silk has been successfully imitated, 
and the figures are so lifelike as to be practically in- 
distinguishable from the originals. Not only the written 
characters, but all the seals have been exquisitely repro- 
duced in their varying shades of red. Both the labour 
and the skill demanded by such work must have been 
very great. One can only wonder at the moderate price 
(Seven guineas) for which this magnificent specimen of an 
“Old Master” can be obtained. 

LioxeL Gines. 
AN OurLINE Hisvory or Cura. Part I: From the 
Earliest Times to the Mancha Conquest, ao. 1644 
By Hernerr H. Gowew. D.D. F.RGS., Lecturer 
on Oriental History at the Univ rsity of Washington. 
8vo; illustrated. Boston - Sherman, French & Co,, 
1913. $1.20 net: by mail $1.30. 

The book is intended to awaken the interest of schools 

and colleges in China's history, and to bring into more 
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prominence ancient times in comparison with the modern 
foreign relations of the country. 

This epitome of the principal events of Chinese history 
is well written and well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is intended. We have read the whole book with 
f most eritical eye and would only note a few things for 
future editions: on p, 65 the Fu-tsz in Kung Fu-taz 
is a tithe of respect accorded to a literary man; the 
posthumous titles of emperors are given in many cases as 
their names ; Yang Chu and Lich-tsti appear as the names 
of one person, the former's philosophy being attributed 
to the latter, 

J. Dyer BALL. 


THe Inxen Lire ann THE Tao Ten Kine, By C, H. A. 
EJERREGAARD, Librarian, New York Publie Library. 
The Theosophical Publishing Co. of New York, 
191%. 


The contents of this book were delivered originally as 
lectures. The aim is a mystic interpretation of that 
wonderful little gem, the Tao Teh King, but we have also 
this Taoist Classic viewed not only from its mystical 
standpoint but from a theosophical one as well. Many of 
the salient points in Lao-ts#'s treatise are brought into 
prominence and compared with old-world pronouncements 
and the sayings of mystics of the West, and naturally 
found to agree, for Lao-taz was a mystic of the mystics, 
and the pioneer and father of mystics in the Far East as 
far as writings are concerned. 

Mr. Bjerregaard has steeped himself in the Tao Teh 
King for more than thirty years, and the attitude he takes 
towards it will be understood froin the following quotation 
from pp. 103 and 104: * You must transplant this book 
into your own home, into your heart, root and all, and, to 
do that, you must go out into the Open to learn how 
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Nature works, This book is not merely a book as 
thousands of others. It looks like a hook. We call it 
a book from its appearance... Some future days when 
you and T shall see anew heaven and a new earth, we will 
hoe playing the sentences of this book on instruments, and 
its accords will bring us in harmony with the root of 
existence,” 

There are some beautiful passages in the book, but 
much of it eludes serious criticism, for there is an Immense 
amount of transcendentalism in it which many would 
stigmatize as rubbish, and with which the nan of common 
Sense can find no affinity; in short, much of the book 
will prove caviare to all but theosophists and those who 
put Nature-worship in the place of religion. Nature is 
evidently to do everything for one, and there is a sad 
Inck of apprehension of the God of Nature Himself. [¢ 
18 of course dificult or impossible to find a personal God 
in Lao-tsz. The author tells us that « it is diffienlt to 
detine Tao and Teh fully and satisfactorily to a Western 
critical and intellectual mind”, and one questions whether 
pages of mysticism veiled jn allegory and illustrated by 
symbol will bring one much nearer to a comprehension 
of the incomprehensible. Let us rather stand in awe 
before the visions of this old-world Taoist mystie of 
things unutterable, which language fails to reveal, and 
with simple minds receive them into our hearts without 
it multiplication of rhapsodies and “roundabout” talk 
which our author speaks of, At the sume time it is the 
inystic who may see deeper into Lao-tsz's meanings ; but 
this is no reason for Mr. Bjerregaard's diatribe against 
some of the former translators of the Tao Teh King. He 
says he has “avoided the scholastic and distorted trans- 
lations where the ideographic interpretation was the 
obvious one”, and © unless the Chinese characters are 
interpreted both as. to sound and to ideographie form, 
they can never be rightly understood". This is absurd. 
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for it is quite possible for a man to learn the Chinese 
written language as he might learn one of the dead 
languages of the ancient past and translate the characters 
without knowing the sounds and without toa great extent 
knowing the tones. Mr. Bjerregaard’s two examples 
(p. 87) do not apply to translations from the Chinese, but 
only to those foreigners speaking the language who do 
not give the correct tones to the words they use. 


J. Dyer Ban. 


Yane Cuu’s Garpen Or Preasune. Translated from the 
Chinese by Professor Awron Fonke, Ph.D., ete. 
With an Introduction by Huau Cranmer - Brxa. 
Wisdom of the East Series. London: John Murray, 
1912. 


The Chinese Philosopher Yang Chu lived about 300 8.0, 
Not much is known of his life, and but scanty literary 
remains of his exist. They comprise a few tales and 
anecdotes and the present work, which is found embedded 
in Lieh Tzii's works, forming their seventh chapter. 
Dr, Forke compares his philosophy to a study in scarlet 
and black: the searlet typifying the joy of life, and the 
black the pessimism of the philosopher. Many of his 
sayings might almost be described as paraphrases of “ Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die”. Life and 
death exist, and conseyuently are to be accepted, From 
life let each take the pleasures which appeal to the tastes 
of each. Individualism is the chief thing; nourish this. 
Renounee nothing; strive for nothing. Let the senses 
euide the life; let nature have full rein. Enjoy life 
while it lasts and wait calmly for death, which ends all. 
Some of his views appear to be similar to some of 
Nietzache’s enunciations, 

J. Dyer Baw. 
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Taoist Teacuines From tar Book or Lien Tt. 
Translated from the Chinese, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Lionen Gres; M.A. London: John 
Murray, 1912. 

Mr. Lionel Giles, who has been busy for some time past 
with the works of Lieh Tzii, has now given to the publie 
the results of some of his labours in these selections. 

Lieh Tzit is one of the Chinese Taoist philosophers, 
and, like many who have left their mark on the world 
of thought, but little is known of his life. He lived in 
the fourth century B.c., and seems to have forestalled the 
aeronauts, as Chuang Tzi informa us he eould “ride 
upon the wind “. 

The parables and allegorical tales in Lieh Tet are 
particularly interesting, being well told and to the point, 

Extracts from the best commentary on Lich Txi are 
availed of to elucidate certain points in the text, 

The Introduction contains some account of Taoism arid 
notice of a few of its chief writers, Mr. Giles divides 
the Taoist Claasies into three periods: the primitive, the 
development, and the degeneration stages, 


J. Dyer Bats. 


MADROLLE’s GuipE— Books, NorrHerx Cuiwa: Tue 
VALLEY OF THE BLvE River. Korea. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co., 1912. 

Madrolle's Guide Books to China are deserved] vy well 
known. This is a second edition of the one on North China. 
It is completely revised and brought up to date, for such 
changes have taken place of late in China, including 
among them a facility for visiting places unknown before, 
that considerable additions have had to be made to the 
book. Railways now tuke sightseers in a few hours or 
days to cities and important places which a few yeurs ago 
it took weeks or months to reach. 
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The sinologues M. Cliavannes and M, Vissi¢re contribute 
deseriptions, the former of the sacred mountain Ti Shan, 
the Buddhist grottoes of Lung Mén, and the Wu T'ti 
Shin, and from the latter there is a translation af 
a Chinese * General Deseription of the Empire °. 

The "Ceneral Information and Practical Hints” will 
be found most useful to the traveller, being full and 
corplete. 

In the very full account of Peking is a most interesting 
description of the worship paid by the Emperors at the 
Temple of Heaven and other places—worship now a thing 
of the past, so rapid and fundamental are the changes 
taking place in China. 

In North and Central China four provinces come in 
for attention respectively, as well as Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Korea. 

The book is well furnished with maps and plans. 


J. Drer Bat 


Tue Isnanp DEPENDENCIES or Japan, An Aceount of 
the Islands that have passed under Japanese Control 
since the Restoration, 1867-1912. A series of mono- 
graphs reprinted from the Jmpertal and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, with additions from native sources, 
translations, and new information. By Caarvorre M. 
Sanwety, MAS, Japan, ete. London: Eugene L. 
Morice, 1913. Price 5a. 

The reign of H.LM. Meiji Tenno formed the background 
on which the rising sun of Japan's modern developments 
rose, During his reign of forty-four years not only did 
Japan embrace the civilizations of the Western world and 
adapt them to her requirements, but she showed to the 
world, from which she had secluded herself in the past, 
her capabilities, her military prowess, her desire for 
friendship with enlightened nations, and the possi bilities 
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of her future, At the same time her empire extended 
and embraced those isles of the sea so admirably deseribed 
in this book, additions to be highly prized even m this 
empire of four thousand isles. 

The title and subtitles of the book explain Its 
contents. The six chapters deal with Formosa, the Loo 
Choo and Bonin Islands, the Kuriles, Saghalien, the 
Peseadores, and other islands near Formosan. These 
chapters are preceded by an appreciation of the late 
Emperor of Japan and an introduction, while an appendix 
on Yezo, and another on the sighting of the South Sea, 
elose the book. 

Under the heading of Formosa we have a description 
of the steps the Japanese are taking to press on the line 
of advance against the scourge of that fair island—the 
head-hunters. This silent war against savagery Is being 
pursued with unremitting care, but apparently it will be 
many « long day before the tough task will be completed. 
The few pages devoted to camphor, one of the most 
valoable products of the island, are interesting. No less 
than 10,000 eamphor-trees are felled annually. Other 
industries are enlarged upon and the fauna and mineral 
wealth noted, as well as many other things of interest. 
An account of the past, as regards the island and its 
inhabitants, forms an historical setting to the narrative. 
The Japanese are doing their best to stamp out opium- 
smoking; 40,000 smokers have abandoned the vice in the 
course of ten years, 

In the same way the products, resources, and industries, 
ete, of the other islands are described, and a large amount 
of information concerning them given within o eom- 
paratively small space—information about these out-of- 
the-way parts of the world it would be very difficult to 
obtain otherwise. 

The book is illustrated with seven special maps and 
drawings by Mr. Salwey. The photograph of “An Ami 
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Chief and his Wife” is good and interesting. It is only 
necessary to add that the book is « large octavo, neatly 
bound. On p. 21,1 4,% dynasty” should be “reign ". 


J. Dvyen Bat. 


La Veccuia Cosa. By Canto Poin. Firenze: 
Libreria della Voce, 19135. 

This is a dainty little volume of 319 pages, bound in 
Imperial yellow, as is fitting that a book on China should 
be. It is divided into two parts under the headings of 
“Etnologia e Sociologia” and “ Religione e Filosotia ”, 
while under sixteen different chapters are gathered 
together information and descriptions of the outstanding 
features of the social and religious life of this ancient 
people inhabiting the vast territories of old China. 

The work is not from the pen of a tyro, a8 the author 
has previously written on Buddhism, Confucius, and 
Laotsi, Tibet, and other subjects. 

Under the title of the present book Signor Puini has 
brought together artieles written by him which were 
published in different reviews at various times, and thus 
different aspects of Chinese thought and life are united 
together in this small volume. 

The author has devoted much time and thought to 
this work aud has read much and widely to fit himself 
for his labours, The book is thus no superficial account 
of the Chinese people, a8 80 many books are, but one 
which will well repay perusal by the author's fellow- 
countrymen who wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
foundations on which Chinese character and life are 
built. 

J. Dyer Bac. 
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JACOB SAMUEL SPEYER 


By the death of Dr. J. 5. Speyer, which occurred very 
suddenly in the morning of November 1, Sanskrit 
philology has sustained a loss which will be widely felt, 

Jacob Samuel Speyer was born at Amsterdam on 
December 20, 1849. There he first attended the 
Gymnasium, and in 1865, at the age of not yet 16, he 
joined the Municipal College known as the “ Athenwum 
Ulustre”, which sinee then has developed into the 
University of Amsterdam. After studying classics at 
Austerdam for three years, he continued his studies at 
the University of Leyden, where Dr. Hendrik Kern then 
occupied the newly founded chair for Sanskrit. It was 
Kern, the great master of languages, who theneeforth 
became his chief guide. On December 21, 1872, at the 
age of 23, Speyer took his degree as Doctor of Philosophy 
on a thesis entitled De ceremonia apted Indos que 
rocatur jalakornet, 

In November, 1873, the young doctor was called to 
teach Latin at the Gymnasium of Amsterdam, and from 
October 15, 1879 (i.e. from the date of its foundation), he 
became, in addition, attached to the Municipal University 
in that town as o Reader (Lector) of Sanskrit. In May, 
1888, his Readership had been converted into an extra- 
ordinary Professorship for Sanskrit; and Comparative 
Philology, when on December 19 of the same year he was 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit aud Latin at the Universi ty 
of Groningen. He joined his new post on March 23 of 
the year following. After having lectured at Groningen 
for «a period of fourteen years, Speyer was called to 
succeed his master, Dr, Kern, who, having reached the 
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aye-limit of 70 fixed by the law, had to resign his 
Professorship of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden, 
Kern, the first and foremost Sanskritist of Holland, could 
iiot have found one worthier to succeed him than Speyer, 
on whom he ever looked as his principal pupil. During 
len years Speyer taught at Leyden. He did not, like his 
master, live to reach the age of 70 and enjoy a well-earned 
rest. At the age of nearly 64 he died, only a few months 
after he had taken a prominent part in the celebration 
of Kern's 80th anniversary. The master has survived 
his favourite pupil. 

Speyer's career as a teacher of Sanskrit at three 
out of the four universities of Holland extends over 
a period of thirty-four years, Those who have followed 
his lectures are unanimous as to the excellence of his 
teaching. They praise his clearness, his devotion, hig 
never-failing patience. The number of his pupils whe 
have taken their degree in Sanskrit, is necessarily small, 
but includes some very prominent among the younger 
generation of Dutch scholars, like Dr. J. Huizinga, now 
Professor of History at Groningen, and Dr. B, Faddegon, 
Reader of Sanskrit at Amsterdam. ‘The former, when 
speaking at his master’s funeral on behalf of his fellow- 
pupils, declared that Speyer in no manner could better 
illustrate the ideal relationship between qurw and fish ya 
than through his own example, 

It is, however, not Speyer’s work as a teacher which 
will in the first place interest readers of this Journal, but 
his work asa writer. For through the latter his labours 
have borne fruit far beyond the somewhat narrow limits 
of his fatherland. That this has become possible is 
mainly due to the circumstance that Speyer wisely chose 
to write some of his leading contributions to Sanskrit 
scholarship in some language—English or German—tmore 
easily accessible to foreign colleagues than his native 
tongue, 
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In a time when the course of Sanskrit studies usually 
compels workers to restrict themselves to one particular 
parcel of that ever-widening field, one must be struck in 
the first place by the very vast range of Speyer's studies, 
which almost reealls the pioneer days of Von Schlegel and 
Wilson, Speyer combined in a remarkable degree the 
thorongh and minute knowledge of the grammarian with 
the msthetic taste of the honume ce lettres. Indeed, he 
considered that without the former the right appreciation 
of literary beauties was an impossibility. His principal 
work in the department of grammar was his “ Vedische 
und Sanskrit Syntax", which appeared in Biihler’s 
Grundriss der Inedo-orischen Philologie. 

Speyer proved a true pupil of Kern’s in that he paid 
special attention to the sacred lore of Indian Buddhism. 
After-Kern had published his excellent edition of 
Aryaéira’s Jatukamala, the famous Sanskrit collection 
of Buddhist birth-stories, it was Speyer who, through 
his English translation, rendered that remarkable work 
available to non-Sanskritists. It appeared as the first 
volume of Max Miller's “Sacred Books of the Buddhists”. 
Another important work of Speyer's in this department 
of Indian studies is his edition of the Aradanasutaka. 

Closely related to the branch of Buddhist lore repre- 
sented by the above-named two works are the hig 
collections of fables and fairy tales, whieh are usually 
reckoned to belong to Brahmanieal literature. To these 
Speyer devoted an exhaustive investigation, which, under 
the title Shudies whout the Kathisaritedgara, appeared in 
the Monographs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Amsterdam (vol. viii, No. 5, 1908) On very sound 
grounds the author arrived at the conclusion that the 
Brhatkathé, the old Paisici work now lost, on which 
the later collections are based, was in existence about 
4,D, 600 and that the date of its composition cannot be 
far removed from that limit. 
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In this connexion Speyer diseussed also the date of 
another important production of Sanskrit literature, the 
historical play Mudrdriksasa, by Visikhadatta, The 
best authorities had assigned this drama to the eighth 
or ninth century. According to Speyer's opinion it “is 
by four or five centuries older and must rank with the 
Mrechakatika as the two most ancient plays of the Hindu 
theatre come to ua”. The author further conjectured 
that Vitikhadatta had taken the victory of Candragupta 
Maurya over the “barbarians” as the subject of his play 
in order to glorify a similar exploit by his royal patron, 
one of the two Candraguptas of the Gupta dynasty. 
This assumption is in full agreement with the prominence 
of art, both literary and plastic, during the period of the 
great Gupta emperors, 

The drama was another branch of Sanskrit (and 
Prikrit) literature which had great attractions for 
Speyer. It is significant that two of his pupils took 
their doctor's degree on a thesis the subject of which 
was taken from the ancient Hindu drama, Particularly 
Dr, Hutzinga's “ dissertation ” on the Vidisaka, the clown 
of the ancient Indian stage, is a work whieh does great 
eredit, not only to its author, but also to the master 
under whose guidance it was composed. 

Professor Speyer contributed a considerable number of 
papers (mostly in Duteh) to the Royal Academy of 
Amsterdam, of whieli he was a member since April, 1889. 
Some of his earlier papers deal with subjects borrowed 
fromi the Latin language, literature, and mythology. 
Among his Indian artieles I mention his “ Kritische 
Nachlese gu Agvaghosha's Buddhucarita ” (Proceedings, 
ser. 11, vol. xi, No. 3, 1895) and his “ Notes on the text 
of Saundarananda, the poem Of Acvaghosa, edited by 
Professor Haraprasid " ( Proceedings, ser. 1v, vol, vi, No, 2), 

In the Journal of the German Oriental Society also 
Speyer published several of his papers on questions of 
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Sanskrit grammar and various other subjects. His last 
contribution to the Zeitschrift is entitled “Ein alt- 
javanischer mahdiyanistischer Katechisimus” (Bd. Ixvii, 
1913). In this connexion I mention also a paper (in 
Dateh) on a Buddhist inscription from Java (Proceedings 
Royal Academy of Amsterdam, ser. Iv, vol, vi, No, 2, 
1904). The two last-mentioned papers show that the 
antiquities of Java also had been drawn within the 
compass of Speyer's studies. Though not exactly an 
archeologist himself, he fully appreciated the value of 
antiquarian research, and in his official capacity did much 
to promote this line of investigation in Dutch India. 
Dr, N. J. Krom, the present Director of Archeology in 
Java, was one of his pupils. 

Professor Speyer was not one of those savants who 
jealously guard their learning withim the inner circle of 
the initiated. He believed in popularizing his science, 
and many articles on Indian and allied subjects from his 
pen appeared in Dutch magazines intended for the 
educated public at large. There was, moreover, a special 
reason which induced Speyer to place his great learning 
at the disposal of his country and to act as a guide in 
a field of research so far removed, one would think, from 
modern life and its interests. It was the “ theosophical” 
movement which of a sudden had given prominence to 
Indian philosophy and religion among the cultured in 
Holland as well as in other Western countries. Eastern 
mysticism eouched in learned Sanskrit terms proved 
attractive to many minds whom dogmatic Christianity 
could no longer satisfy. The new religion inaugurated 
by Madame Blavatsky which pretended to provide the 
initiated with the quintessence of all the great world 
religions eombined, but im reality reproduced certain 
Indian ideas adapted to Western use, was bound to be 
repulsive to one familiar with the ancient culture of India 
and well aware of its failings. The rapid growth of the 
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Theosophical Society was well caleulated to rouse alarm 
ina man of such sound judgment and vast knowledge as 
Speyer, who as the official representative of Sanskrit 
learnig at the chief University of Holland considered 
it his duty to raise a warning voice agninst the uncritical 
and wholesale surrender to Indian ideas, promulgated in 
a garbled shape by Western theosophists. This. self- 
imposed task, both distasteful and thankless, he discharged 
in a series of lectures, which subsequently appeared in 
a volume entitled De IJnediache theosophie en hare 
bileekents voor ena (Leiden, 1910). In it the author 
disenssed at considerable length the various theosophical 
systems of India, and in his concluding chapter he 
reviewed the various forms in which they had made 
their appearance in the West. It is questionable whether 
Speyer's book will convert many Neo-Buddhists and 
theosophists, There are always certain minds to whom 
wisdom alleged to be derived in a mysterious manner 
from invisible Tibetan mahdtmas will be more attractive 
than the knowledge gathered through lifelong study in 
the common way from the books. At any rate, Speyer 
has placed his knowledge at the disposal of the seekers 
after truth, and hereby he has undoubtedly done a 
good work. 

To those who wished to be guided Speyer was an 
excellent guide. For not only his extensive learning, 
but also his common sense, his clear view, his precision, 
and above all his great kindness and moderation, made 
him 4 master not only to be revered but also to be loved. 


J. Pa. Voorn. 
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(October-December, Lola.) 







J. Gexerat MEETINGS oF THE RoyaL Astatic Socrery 


November 17, 1913—The Vight Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

Twenty-three nominations were approved for election  __ 
at the next general meeting. 

Dr, B. Moritz read a paper on the “ Hijaz Railroad”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Gaster, Miss Gertrude 
Bell, Professor Hagopian, and Sir Charles Lyall took part. 










November 25, 1972—The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair, 





Mr. Pierre Arnold Bernard (Shastri). 

Mr, Andrew Caldeeott. 

Mr. J. Contman (Indian Police). 

- Dr. Muhammad Deen. 

Lientenant 5. Doraisamy, 1.M.S. 

Mr. John R. Egan. 

Mr. John Gerald Gardner Gardner-Brown. 
Rev. Hobert Harper, M.D. 

Mr. Menbatia! Hug, M.A. 

Mr, Mf. Krishnamachariar, M.A., M.L. 

Mr, J. Re Lockyer. 

Sir Clande Macdonald, G.0.M.G., G.C.V. Q., K.C.B. 
Babu Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, M.A. 

Mr. Lala Lachmi Narayan, 

‘ Mr. G. L. Norton, LCS, 

8. Rm. M. Ct, Pethachi Chettiar. 

‘Babu Shiva Prasad, BA 


; Mr. Shyipad Krishna Belvaller, 
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Rao Sahib Gidugu Venketa Ramamarti, B.A. 

Babu Rudradatta Sinha, M.A., LLE. 

Mr. T. Isaac Tambynh. 

Pandit Upendrannath Vidyabhushana, B.A. 

Dr. Robert Zimmermann. 

Mrs. Bullock Workman and Dr. Hunter Workman renal 

papers on the “ Exploration and Physical Features of the 
Siachen Glacier ”. 





December 9, 1915—The Right Hon. Lord Reay, 
President, in the Chair. 

Seven nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mr. Pargiter read a paper on “The Earliest Indian 
Traditional History ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoernle, Sir Richard 
Temple, and Mr. Fleet took part. 
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GESELLSCHAFT. Bd. LXVII, Heft iii, 
Franke (R.O.). Die Verkniipfung der Dighanikfiya-Suttas 
nntereinander, 
Schmidt (R.), Beitrige zur Flora Sanseritica. 
Mordtmann (J. H.). Tiirkisehe Papierausschneider. 
Schwarz (P.). Traum und Traumdeuting nach ‘Abdalgani 
an-Sabulosi, 


Ll. Jourwan Astavrigue, Série X1, Tome I, No, ii, 
Chavannes (E.) & P. Pelliot. Un traité manichéen 
retrouve en Chine. 
Poenon (FL), Mélanges masyriologiqnes. 
Decourdemanehe (J. A.) Note sur l'estimation de la 
longneur da degré terrestre chez les Grows, les Arabes, et 
dans I’ Inde. 


CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS: 235 


Bacot (J.). La table des présages signifiés par I'éelair. 
Texte tibétain publié et traduit. 

Pelliot (P.). Mélanges: Sur quelques mots d'Asie centrale 
attestés dans les textes chinois, 


Tome I, No. ili, 

Ross (E. D.) & R. Gauthiot. L'Alphabet sogdien d'aprés 
un témoignage du xii* siecle. 

Weill (i). Les Hyksos et la restauration nationale dans 
la tradition égyptienne et dans l'histoire. 

Masson-Oursel (P.), Les trois corps du Bouddha, 

Menant (D.). Observations sur deux MSS. orientaux de 
la Bib. Nationale. 

Pelliot (P.). Le cycle sexagénaire dans la chronologie 
tibétaine, 

Tome I, No. i. 

Conte Rossini (C.). Notice sur les MSS. éthiopiens de In 
collection d'Abhadie. 

Jeannin (Dom J.) Le chant liturgique syrien. 

Berger (Ph.) & M. Schwab. Le plus ancien MS. hébreu. 

Pelliot (P.) (avee des notes de Cl. Huart et Denison Ross). 
Les plus anciens monuments de l'écriture arabe en 
Chine, 

Finot (L.). Mélanges: Le plus ancien temoignage sur 
l'existence du ennon pAli en Birmanie, 


IIE. GromnaLe penta SocrerA Astariea Trantana. 
Vol, AAV: 

Patrubany (I de). Studi etimologici. 
Vallauri (M.). Intorna alle recension: del Rimayana. 
Suali (L.). I drammi di Bhasa, 
Ballini (A.),  Pracameratiprakaranam satikum. 
Belloni-Filippi (F.). Munipatiearitrasaroddharalh, 
Cassute (U.). Liashgara nella Bibbia. 
Tessitort (L. P.). Le Uvaesamala di Dharmadasa, 
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IV. JounNan or tHe Ceyviox Braxcu or rae Royat, 
Astatto Socrety. Vol. XXII, No. Leviii. 
Pieris (P.E.). The Date of King Bhuwanéka Bahu VIT. 
—— Inscriptions at St. Thomas's Church, Colombo. 
Lee (KR. W.). Ceylon Archives at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Silva (S. de). Vijaya Bahu VI. 
Inseription at Kéragala. 





V. JounRNAL or THE North Cutwa Branca or tne Rovan 
Astatic Bocrery. Vol. XLIV. 
Richard (T.). Intreduction to a great Chinese Epie or 
Religions Allegory by Ch'ui Ch’ang Ch'un, a.p, 1148, 
Williams (E. T.). The State Religion of China during 
the Manchu Dynasty. 

Henke (F.G.), The Philosophy of Wang Yang Ming. 

Stanley (A.). Chinese Embroidery and other Art Textile 
Work. 

Parker (E. H.). Mongolia after the Genghizides and 
before the Manechus. 

Shields (E. T.). Omei San: the Saered Mountain of 
West China. 


VI. Transactions oF THe Astartc Socrery or Japan, 
Vol. XLI, Pts. i-ii. 
Dening (W.). Japanese Modern Literature. 
Kirby (R. J.) Translation of Dazai Jun's Eeonomie 
Essays, ‘ Doing Nothing” and Divinations, 
Bouldin (Rev. G. Wo. The Buddhistie Virtues. 


Vil. Rivistr peanr Srupr Onrentans, Vol. VI, Fase. i. 

Blochet (E.). Etudes sur le gnosticisme musulman, 

Jean (F. Charles). Cenni intorno a recenti studi sulle 
affinita camito-semiticlie, 

Seybold (C. F.), Die Breslauer Glossen xu Siwiisi's 
Kommentar gu Ségawendi's Erbrecht, 
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Amedroz (H. F.). 

_—- ¥ersion, 
Pizaagalli (A. M.). Brhaspati e la Niti. 

Nazari(O.), Rgveda, 1, 3. 12. 

Tessitori (L. P.). Nasaketa-ri Ratha o di una versione in 
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Vacca (G.). Note cinesi, 
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Garstang (J.) & W.S. George, Fourth Interim Report on — | 


the Excavations at Meroé in Ethiopia. 
Wainwright (G. A.). The Keftiu-people of the Egyptian 


Monuments. 


TK. Jewirse Quanrerty Review. Yol. IV, No. ii. 
Halper (B.). Seansion of Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry. 


X. Totna Pao, Vol. XIV, No. iii. 
Laufer (B). Arabic and Chinese Trade in Walrus and 
Narwhal Ivory, with Addenda by P. Pelliot. 


Miiller (H,), Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Han-Skulpturen. 


Saussure (L. de), Les origines de l'astronomie chinoises. 


XL Der Istuam. Ed. IV, Heft iii. 

Wensinek (A. J.) Animismus und Dimonenglaube im 
Untergrunde des jiidischen und islamischen rituellen 
Gebets, 

Ruska (J.). Kazwinistudien. 

Becker (C, H.).  Prinzipielles zu Lammens Strastudien. 

Wiener (A.). Die Farag ba'd as-Sidda Literatur. 


Band IY, Heft iv. 
Kahle (P.). Die Anulad-Ali-Beduinen der Libyschen 
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Flury (S.). Samarra und die Ornamentik der Moschee 
des Ibn Tiiliin. 


XT. Jovrsan pe na Socrste Frxxno-Ovucrresne. 
Vol, ANVITI. 


Gramo(J.G.) Archiologische Beobachtungen von meiner 
Reise in Siidsibirien und der Nordwestmongolei im 
Jahre 1909, | 

—— Uber die geographische Verbreitune und die 
Formen der Altertiimer in der Nordwestmongolie. 

Ramstedt (G. J.) Zur verbstammbildungslehre der 
mongolisch-tiirkischensprachen. 


AUT. Jovurnwan of THe AMERICAN ORIENTAL Socrery. 
Vol. XXXII, Pt. ii. 

Negelein (J. v.). Atharvapriyascittani. 

Michelson (T.). Vedic, Sanskrit, and Middle Indie. 

Conant (C. E.). Notes on the Phonology of the Tirurai 
Language, 

Edgerton (F.). Pafteadivyadhivisa, or Choosing a King 
by Divine Will. 

Hussey (M. LL). Tablets from Drehem in the Public 
Library of Cleveland, Ohio, 

Jastrow (Morris). Wine in the Pentatenchal Codes. 

Hirth (F.). The Mysteries of Fu-lin. 

Scho (W. H.). Tamil Political Divisions in the First 
Two Centuries of the Christinn Era. 

Kent (R.G.). Classical Parallels to a Sanskrit Proverb. 


ATV. JOURNAL AND PROCEEDINGS orf THE AstaTIc Socrery 
or Bemoan. Vol. VII, No. xi. 
Whitehead (R. B.). The Mint Towns of the Mnghal 
Emperors of India. 
Numismatic Supplement, No, XX. 
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Vol. TX, Nos. iv. 

Husain (M. Hidayat) The Mirza Namah. 

Kirkpatrick (W.). The Marriage Ceremony and Marriage 
Customs of the Gehara Kanjars. 

—— (Comparative Vocabulary of the Language of 
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Krick (Rev. Fr.). Expedition among the Abors in 1855 
(translated by the Rev. A. Gille, S.l.). 

Oldenberg (H.). A Note on Buddhism. 
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Firminger (Rev. W,). Two Letters of Major James 
Rennell. 
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Biihler (G.), Indian Inseriptions and the Antiquity of 
Indian Artificial Poetry, (Translated by Professor V.S. 
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Govindacharya Svamin (A.). Brahman Immigration into 
Southern India. 

Bhandarkar (Sir R. G.). The Mandasor Inscription of 
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Tyengar (P.T.5.). Kumarila’s Acquaintance with Tamil. 

Ginleri (C.). The Real Author of Jayamangala. 


AVI. BouLLerin De LA Commission ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE 
L'Inpo-cHise., 1912. Liv, IL. 
Finot (L.). Notes darchéologie cambodyienne. 
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VI 
THE RELATION OF THE OLD ARABIAN POETRY 


TO THE & LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 





By Sm C. J. LYALL, E.C.8.L, GLE., LL.D. 
Rea! Jomeary 73, 204. 


PARE years ago, in his Schweich Lectures on “The 

Early Poetry of Israel in its Physical and Social 
Origins", Dr. George Adam Smith gave us a detailed 
examination of all the remains of ancient Hebrew poetry 
contained in the Old Testament which he thought might 
reasonably be assigned to the period before the eighth 
eentury B.C., that notable century which saw the rise of 
‘the great Propheta—Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isainh—who 
brought to the religion of Israel » new spirit, and set it 
upon the road of development which has been fraught 
with incalculable consequences to the history of mankind. 
Those who heard his lectures, or have read them in their 
since published form, will remember that in dealing with 
these ancient relics of literature Dr. Smith throughout 
examined them with an eye to the compositions of those 
cousin’ of Israel, the nomad tribes of Arabia. Comparing 
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the two, at every step he found that the latter threw 
light on the former, and brought into strong relief the 
close kinship of these two great historic branches of the 
Semitic race. “Ancient Israel illustrated by Ancient 
Arabia” might, in fact, be taken as the alternative 
deseription of his lectures, the beauty and eloquence of 
which those who heard them are not likely soon to 
forget. 

I wish, this afternoon, with your permission to examine 
the subject from a slightly different point of view—that 
of a student of Ancient Arabia, You may remember 
that, rather more than two years ago, | gave you in this 
place an account of some of the aspects of Ancient Arabian 
poetry, in which I pointed out that the earliest remains 
of that poetry which have come down to us go no further 
hack than about the end of the fifth or the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ. These earliest productions 
(1 said) “ come before us full-grown : everything ts settled 
—Jaws of metre and rhyme, choice of subjects, language, 
order of treatment. It is impossible to suppose that these 
poems, so fixed in their conventions and so regular in 
their style and workmanship, are not the product of long 
development, of which, however, owing to the fach that 
they were handed down by memory only, and were not 
written, no record now remains.” 

With such a wide gap between them—tfrom the eighth 
century #.c. to the sixth century 4.b.—it might seem 
hopeless to attempt to establish any relation between 
these two groups of literary productions, Hebrew poetry 
and Arabie poetry are in outward form very different, 
Though Hebrew and Arabic are languages nearly akin, 
there are great divergences between them, Arahie abounds 
in short vowels, and manages its constructions by means 
of case endings and modal terminations, which dispense 
with the necessity of help-words, Hebrew (though it once * 
possessed them) has lost nearly all its case terminations, 
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and consequently abounds in long vowels and consonantal 
endings, which would be very embarrassing to any system 
of prosody like that of Arabie. Hebrew poetry is arranged 
metrically ly stresses or beats, five, four, three, or two to 
the line, and, at least in its later developments, is marked 
by an elaborate system of parallelism, in which the 
meaning of one line is expressed over again in other 
words, or displayed antithetieally, or in @ complement, 
+n the next. Arabic verse, on the other hand, has an 
extensive system of regular and very beautiful metres, 
made up of long and short syllables arranged in a definite 
order, with a nice sense of the value of each in time. Its 
prosody bears a close resemblance to that of the Greeks, 
whereas Hebrew verse may rather be compared to the 
rough Saturnian rhythms of the early Latin poets, or the 
chants of our Northern forefathers, recently imitated by 
the Poet Laureate in his Christinas ode. 

As T have said, the Arabian metres first come before us 
full-grown, and the changes which they underwent during 
the two centuries covered by the classical poetry are but 
small, We tind, it is true, in the fragments of the oldest 
poets known to us, ‘Abid ibn al-Abras, al-Muraqgish, and 
Imra’ al-Quis, metres which later poets did not think fit 
to use, and which puzzled the metrists of al-Kbalil’s time; 
and in Imra’ al-Qais's verse we detect certain harshnesses 
er anomalies which his successors smoothed away; but, 
speaking generally, it must he admitted that by the 
beginning of the sixth century A.p, the essential laws of 
Arabie metre and prosody had been fixed, and these lnws 
governed the poetry during the whole of the classical 
period, We know not who invented them, any more than 
we know who invented the hexameter or other leading 
metres of Greek verse, In both cases the inventors 
worked in ages of which nothing has come down to us, 
and it is a fair conjecture that the elaboration of the 
system took a long period of time to effect. 
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But when we turn from the form of the saving to the 
substance of the thing said, we tind a most close and 
extraordinary resemblance between the old poetry of 
Israel and the compositions “of Northern and Central 
Arabia in the classical period, and the great gap of twelve 
or thirteen centuries seems to vanish entirely. We have 
a saying which has become a newspaper commonplace, 
irritating to many people —*“ the unchanging East.” 
There are many parts of the Enst which are far from 
unchanging, and our own day has seen throughout almost 
the whole of Asia changes which, in magnitude and 
suddenness, have belied all anticipations. But there is 
one Asiatic country where the physical conditions and the 
social relations resulting from them seem to be incapable 
of change, and that is the Arabian Peninsula. Our 
popular saying has probably arisen from the eomparison 
of the stories in the Bible of the Patriarchal age with the 
experience of modern travellers in the deserts of Syria 
and Northern Arabia; and it is true that in these lands 
the centuries pass, and there is from age to age extremely 
little change. Nearly thirteen hundred years ago Arabia 
had its chance. Islam came, and the first two Caliphs 
succeeded in directing the whole forces of the country into 
the great career of exterior conquest which, as you know, 
changed the course of history in more than half Asin, the 
greater part of Africa, and Southern Europe. But those 
that were left behind in the great emigration continued 
to live after the fashion of their forefathers. In a century 
and a half the Arab Empire outside Arabia had practically 
come to an end. Islam became n world religion, Arabie 
mn world language and literature; but the Arabs of Arabia 
were no longer the dominant people, and those who 
inhabited the Peninsula reverted to the customs and 
mode of life which the conditions of the country imposed 
upon them, and which continued through the centuries 
to our own day. Modern travellers in Arabia, above all 
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Mr. Charles Doughty, in their descriptions of life there, 
give us the best commentary on the poems of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. They show that, with msigniticant 
exceptions, the foundations of the social structure remain 
unchanged from that day to this, and that we can best 
explain the old poets by looking around us and seeing 
how men live now, 

But if this is the case in the thirteen centuries that 
have elapsed since the Flight of Muhammad from Mecca to 
Medina, may we not say that it is likewise true for the 
thirteen centuries (and more) between the time of the 
great Prophets of Israel and the Prophet of Mecca? 
This is the question which I wish to state before yon this 
niternoon, and, as briefly as may be, to illustrate it by 
comparing the examples found in Hebrew literature with 
those of Arabian classical poetry. 

The history of Israel may be roughly divided into two 
great periods: first, that when the people were nomads, 
dwelling as kindred tribes either in the Wilderness or in the 
new lands where they tirst settled after the partial conquest 
of Canaan; and seeondly,the period of social organization 
and civie life, which began with the establishment of the 
kingdom, and gradually converted the nation from o race 
of warriors and herdsmen to one of agriculturists and 
townsmen, The first period is that set forth in the 
Patriarchal tradition, the history of the sojourn in Egypt, 
the wanderings in the Wilderness, and the period of the 
Judges; and its record is contained in the Pentateuch, 
the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, and the two 
Books of Samuel. The second period covers all the rest 
of the Old Testament, including the history of the Books 
of Kings and their supplement, the Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the writings of the Prophetic age, the Wisdom 
literature—Job and Solomon, and the devotional literature 
represented by the Book of Psalms, which expresses, in 
h special manner, the religious consciousness of devout 
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Israel from oge to age, bub in its present form 1s the 
hymn-book of the Second Temple. 

It is only in the first age that we should expect close 
resemblance between the literature of Israel and that of 
Arahia, because it was only durmg that time that the 
conditions of the two peoples were similar; and it is - 
remarkable how few are the fragments of poetic com- 
position which have survived to us from it. Apparently 
there were compilations of such poems which once existed, 
known as the Book of hay-Yashar, the Book of the 
Wars of Yahweh, and perhaps the Book of the Songs, 
all of which bave perished, though they are cited in the 
extant prose literature. But there are two outstanding 
monuments of this period, the Song of Deborah and 
the Lament of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
both pieces of literature which, since they are included 
in the Sunday lessons, have from century to century 
touched the hearts and filled the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of English folk. Both of these poems are 
strongly and markedly Arabian in feeling, in texture, 
and in expression. 

The tirat, the Song of Deborah, has indeed one feature 
whieh you will not find in Arabian poetry, the theaphany 
with which it opens. The Arabs of the classical time, 
and their descendants the Bedouin of our present day, 
are perhaps one of the races most untouched by thie 
sGlemnities of religious awe that have ever existed. The 
Israelites imagined the presence of Yahweh in the storm, 
and heard His voice in the thunder; and some of the most 
splendid passages of the Old Testament are those which 
depict such theophanies. There is no lack in Arabian 
poetry of descriptions of storms, and very beautiful they 
are; but no Godhend is felt in them. It may be that in 
former times things were different, and the tribal god 
inay have been conceived by Arabs, as the Israelites 
thought of Yahweh, marching in clouds and darkness at 
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the head of their armies; but if so, we have no evidence 
of the fact. After the appeal to the Lord and a deseription 
of His march from Mount Se'ir, the poetess goes on to 
describe the distress which afflicted Israel under the 
tyranny of strangers. Then she tells of the devotion of 
the leaders of the people, and their zeal in the national 
cause. Then she passes to the enumeration of the tribes 
who took part in the fight, and pours scorn on those who 
held back, Then come the hurry and rush of the battle, 
All these lines could be matched word for word in 
hundreds of Arabian poems deseribing fights. Then 
follows the curse of Méréz, a place not otherwise known, 
whose townsmen should have come to the help of the 
people of Yahweh, but did not: perhaps they allowed the 
fugitives of Sisera’s beaten army to pass through unharmed. 
Then follows the great blessing on Jael, wife of Heber 
the Qenite—an Arab woman herself, for Qain isan Arab 
tribal name, Let me read you Dr, George Adam Smith's 
translation— 
(24) Blessed among women Ya él, 
Above women in tents be she blessed! 
(25) Water he craved, milk she guve, 
In o dish for lords she brought the curd. 
(26) Her hand to the peg she put, 
Her right to the workman's hammer, 
And Sis‘ra she hnmmered, she shattered his head, 
She smashed, she hacked through his temples ; 
(27) Between her feet he bent, he fell, 
Where he bent there he fell—undone! 


I will make no moral reflections on Jael's treachery. 
The poetess does not condemn 1t, nor was it likely that 
she would. It is sufficient to say that such an act, 
horrible though it was according to all Arab ideas of 
hospitality, would probably have been dealt with in 
a similar manner in an Arabian poem composed by the 
tribe that profited by it. Last comes the passage in 
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which Sisera’s mother is imagined, looking out of the 
window anxiously for the return of her victorious son— 


(28) Ont of the window she lenns, she whines, 
Sisra his mother through the lattice; 
“Why are his chariots shy to come? 
Wherefore tarry the beats of his cars?” 
(20) Warily answer to ber her ladies, 
Yen, she returns her words to herself: 
(30) “Are they not finding, dividing the spoil? 
A wench, two wenches a-head for the men, 
Booty of dyes for Sis*ra, 
Booty of dyes with brocade, 
Dyes, double brocade, for my neck the spoil!” 


Dr, Smith thinks that “there can be little doubt to 
whom we should assign the verses on Jacl and on the 
mother of Sisera. If Deborah did not make them, some 
other woman did". I see no reason myself to doubt that 
they were the work of Deborah; but I am sorry to 
say that the nearest Arabic parallel I am able to adduce 
eomes from a poem by a man. In or about the year 
570 A.D. there was fought « great battle in Central 
Arabia called the day of Shi‘b Jabalah, in which the 
tribe of ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘nh routed o creat combination 
which the neighbouring tribes brought against it. In 
one of the poems celebrating this victory a poet, Mu‘aqqir 
son of Himéar, al-Bariqi, speaks thus of the tribe of 
Dhubyan, one of those who were defeated -— 


~ Many the mother in Dhubyin who enjoined her sons, ‘Be 

sure to bring back plunder of blankets with heavy nap and 
bags of leather tanned with pomegranate-skin.' 

She fitted them out with all she could scrape together, 
and said, “Sons of mine! surely each one of you is 
a needy hero.’ 

Dat we disappointed her affection, and she spent the summer 
with the rims of her eyes bare of lashes through constant 
weeping.” 
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The Lament—in Hebrew qind/—aof David for Saul and 
Jonathan is, in its translation m the Authorized Version, 
known to everybody ; itis in every respect exactly similar 
to an Arabian marthiyah. This is what Dr. Smith says 
of it: “The only general remark necessary about the two 
dirges (on Abner and on Saul and Jonathan) is that 
neither breathes the name of God nor hope of another 
life. In the dirge on Saul and Jonathan this is most 
impressive. For there we find a keen relish of life and 
a most passionate lasting of love, an appreciation of the 
virtues of the dead, and s magnanimous forgiveness of 
the injuries one of them had wrought—every instinet 
proper at the thought of the great dend except the instinct 
of hope. It may be said, of course, that in the abandon- 
went of grief —grief which is nobly and splendidly 
passionate in the dirge on Saul and Jonathan—God and 
the life to come are naturally forgotten. Yet the silence 
of these dirges is also the silence of all the narratives and 
poems through which we have passed, and but illustrates 
that weird absence of hope which is characteristic of the 
pagan Arabs and of early Israel, even in their mourning 
for virtuous and beloved men.” 

Vou will no doubt read for yourselves Dr. Smith's 
beautiful rendering of the dirge. The Revised Version 
has made little change im the old text, even in places 
where a change might very reasonably have been made: 
perhaps it was felt that the words in their poignancy 
were too dear, I wish, however, to point out one matter 
of phrasing, in which Hebrew and Arabic, in this class 
of poems, coincide ; that is the use of the word vi'ma (Ar.), 
na'im(Heb.), David says, according to our time-honoured 
rendering, “Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives’; and again, “My brother Jonathan, very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me!” In Hebrew: “Sha il 
wihonathan han-né*habhim w han-n“tmim b*hayyéhem ps) 
and “Akhi Ythonathan, ai‘amta-(li m*’odh " Now in 
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Arabic dirges there is no word more insistent than this 
mima: “How goodly was he, how pleasant!” For 
instance (pardon an Arabic quotation}— 


kL # . 4) eS 

weap woke ek! a 

44 Tp, i Meas 
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“Goodly the warrior whom ye left at Rakhman 
—Thalhit son of Jabir son of Sufyiin, 
who slew his foe and poured wine for his fellow !” 


Here the whole point of this short ery of grief is in the 
word ni‘ma; and so it is—with a double insistence—in 
David's lament. 

How the Arabs lamented their dead let me show you 
for comparison by quoting a piece of a marthiyah by 
Dnraid son of as-Simmah on his brother “Abdallah (date 
about 600 a.m. j}— 


“Tint know ye, if ‘Abdallah be dead, and his place a void— 
no weakling unsure of hand, and no holder-back was he! 
Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his leg to the middle bare, 
tnblemished and clean of limb, a climber to-all things high : 
No wailer before ill-luck: one mindful in all he did 
to think how his work to-day would live in to-morrow’s tule : 
Content to bear hunger’s pain though meat lay beneath his hand 
—to labour in ragged shirt that those whom he served 
might rest. 
li Dearth laid hor hand on him, and Famine devoured his store, 
he gave but the gladlier what little to hin they spared, | 
He dealt ns a youth with Youth watil, when his hend grew hoar 
and age gathered o'er his brow, to Lightness he said— 
* Begone | ' 
Yea, somewhat it soothes my soul that never I said to him 
‘Thon liest', nor grudged him aught of mine that he 
sought of me.” 
What I wish to submit in regard to 


| these ancient poems 
of Israel is that, 


in all probability, the contemporary 
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Arabs of the east and south were making verse of the 
came kind at the same time. It is quite certain that 
the Arabs did not learn from the Hebrews them chants 
of battle and foray, or their wonderful and poignant 
songs of mourning for their dead. They were, and are, 
unlettered men, who knew neither reading nor writing, 
although they had unparalleled skill in the weaving of 
words, and the most delicate appreciation of the value 
of sounds and the necessities of metre. There is no reason 
to suppose that the civilization of the Israelites, in the 
first of the two periods I have mentioned, was superior 
to that of their cousins the sons of Midian, Ishmael, and 
Edom. Apart from the mission of Isracl as founder of 
a world-religion, and his unique eapacity for the reception 
and development of religious ideas, there was little 
difference between him and his neighbours. Let anyone 
who doubts this read the inseription of King Mésha‘ on 
the Moabite Stone, and think how easily this could be 
adapted to Israelitish use if for Chemdsh we read 
Yahweh. 

Let us now take a leap over three or four centuries. 
In this interval much has developed in the mind of Israel. 
The Prophets have laid the basis of s religion, not of rites, 
but of conscience, Yahweh has become, from a tribal 
deity, the God of the whole earth, who loves righteousness 
and will surely punish iniquity wheresoever found, and 
who is near at hand to every soul, not dwelling in temples 
built by men. The Captivity has brought the nation inte 
contact with other world powers, and strongly impressed 
it by the overthrow of Babylon, that secular colossnl 
enemy, by the rising Empire of Persia, After the Return, 
which the people owe to the liberal policy of the Persian 
king, the Remnant settle down to a religious and con- 
templative life, and the age produces the Wisdom Literature 
whieh goes under the names of Job and Solomon. In 
Job (the approximate date of which 1s fixed by coincidences 
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of phrasing with the second Isaiah and many Psalms) the 
wuthor, alone among the sacred writers (with the partial 
exception of the writer of the Book of Ruth), has gone 
outside the limits of Israel, and placed the seene of his 
colloguies in Arabia, As Professor Burkitt snid the 


‘other day in his Sechweich Lectures, there is no renson for 


supposing that the author was other than a pious Jew, 
though he does not mention the Law from the beginning 
to the end of the book. He was probably a townsinan, 
for his knowledge of the desert life is so imperfect that 
he makes Job at the same time an owner of camels and 


_ Sheep, and therefore a nomad, and a possessor of yokes of 


oxen and a tiller of the soil: the two conditions are 
incompatible one with the other. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that he intended Job to be regarded os an Arab tribal 
chief, dwelling in the land of Uz (‘Us), which is most 
probably situated in the east or south-east of Palestine, 
that is, in the Syrian desert: the exact loenslit y does not 
matter, for the interest of the book is not local. There is 
in apparent solecism in bringing in as raiders not only 
the Chaldeans (already become, since the Persian conquest, 
a legendary power) but also the Sabeans from the far south 
of Arabia, Job's friends, like himself, are tribal chiefs. and 
the problem which they debate is the undeserved suffering 
of the righteous man. It may be that those scholars are 
right whe would separate from the rest of the book the 
speeches of Elihu in chapters xxxii—vii, though I myself 
min moet convinced on the subject. But [ regard, and 
I believe sober critics generally regard, the book as 
otherwise a unity, the work of one mind. 

I do not propose to take you through the whole of the 
book, nor is there need ta do so. The passiges which 
interest us are contained in the utterances of the Almighty 
in chapters xxxviii-xli, in which are set forth the marvels 
of creation. After reciting, in langnage of unmatched 
magnificence, the wonders of Nature—the foundations of 
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the earth, the majesty of the sea, the daily appearance 
of the dawn, the depth of the great abyss where ts Sheol, 
the changes of light and darkness, the sources of snow 
and hail, the hidden tracks of the wind and rain, the 
origin of dew, ice, and hoar-frost, the influences of the 
constellations which revolve in their seasons, the clouds 
and lightnings—the Speaker turns to animate Nature. At 
the end of chapter xxxviii He mentions the lioness with her 
eubs in her covert, and the raven and its nestlings, for 
hoth of which God provides*meat. Then in chapter xxxix 
follow pictures of the wild mountain-goat (Hebrew yore, 
Arabic wa‘il), the wild-ass, the wild-ox or oryx (rem, 
Arabic ri’), the ostrich, the horse, the hawk, and the 
eagle, All these are creatures familiar to the Arabian 
poets, and some of them, especially the wild-ass, the oryx, 
the ostrich, and the eagle, are deseribed over and over 
again as types of matchless speed, while the horse ts 
depicted in the fullest detail hy every poet of the Desert. 
I gave, in the paper I read in November, 1911, a num ber 
of pictorial passages from Arabian poetry dealing with 
the four animals ehosen as examples of fleetness, and 
pointed out how closely the words of the poets correspond 
with those of the author of Job. If time permitted, I could 
give a long catalogue of passages corresponding to his 
superb description of the horse. Then, in chapters x] and 
xli, the poet sets forth, in language of high imaginative 
crandeur, the strength and terrible appearance of the 
hippopotamus (bel@meth) and the crocodile (fivydithdn); 
but as these monsters are not found in Arabia they need 
not detain us. 

Here, then, we have a work of splendid literary art, 
probably eomposed in the fifth or fourth century Be,, 
where the writer deliberately chooses for his scene, and 
the persons of his drama, the land and people of Arabia. 
This implies that in his time it was believed that wise 
men, capable of carrying on such a colloquy, eould he 
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found there. In the words which he puts into the mouth 
of the Almichty, he draws for us pictures of desert 
animal life agreeing generally with those drawn by the 
Arabian poets of the fifth century after Christ. In some 
eases their knowledge was superior to his; for instance, 
in regard to the ostrich, the aecusntion of foolishness is 
unjustified. The eggs during the daytime are lightly 
covered with sand, and kept sufficiently warm by the 
sun; at night, or when rain threatens, they are carefully 
incubated by the male ostrich. All this the Arabs knew 
well, and set out in their verse, 

It seems to me that the reasonable conclusion is that 
in the time of the author there were poets in Arabia 
who dealt with just the same subjects as were chosen by 
their successors nearly a thousand years later, and that 
they handled them in, approximately, the same way, 
Whether any of the established metres of Arabian verse 
were then in use we cannot tell; but the perfection which 
they have reached when they first become known to us 
imphes, I submit, a gradual shaping which may have 
taken centuries to earry out. 

Thus, by a comparison, first, of the early poetry af 
natural emotion among the Hebrews with that of the 
Arabs; and secondly, by a comparison of the products of 
literary art of the former people in an age of reflection 
and culture with those of Arabia during the century 
before Mubammad, we are led to the conelusion that 
Arab poetic art, in the time of tribal Israel as well as 
in the later literary period, probably covered much the 
same field of subjects as it does at the bevinning of the 
Islamic age; and that the sole reason why none of these 
compositions of ancient times are now extant is that they 
Were nob committed to writing, but perished with the 


dying out of the human memories in which they were 
preserved. 


VII 
EARLIEST INDIAN TRADITIONAL ‘HISTORY’ 
Br F. E. PARGITER 


Mors has been done by scholars to elucidate the 
i history of the earliest times in India, based princi- 
pally on the Veda and the brahmanieal literature, and the 
deductions of philology. Kesatriya tradition,’ especially 
in the genealogical accounts, contains a great quantity 
of quasi-historical matter, but has been generally discarded 
as meriting little or no trust, It is, however, worthy 
of attention and examination, since it tells us what the 
ancient Aryans knew or believed about the earliest 
‘events in India, 

In a former paper I endeavoured to co-ordinate all the 
cenealogical accounts of the principal ancient dynasties, 
and drew up a table of genealogies showing them synopti- 
cally? ‘That was a genealogical skeleton, though much of 
the tradition was utilized there in order to elucidate alleged 
synchronisms and the relative positions of the kings in 
the various dynasties. Keatriya tradition contains much 
inore information, and professes to give some account 
of the chief kings and the course of events ; and it is but 
prudent to co-ordinate all the’ information, so a8 to find 
out what ancient tradition has to tell us about the earliest 
times. Only after considering it can we mghtly uecept 
or reject it. 

All the material information, that I have found scattered 
in the Epies and Purfinas, is eallected here and arranged 

! ‘That there was kentriya tradition distinct from brahmanie tradition 
about the same ‘events’ is shown by the stories about Viivamitra and 
Vasistha, some of which have been discussed by me in JRAS, 114, 


pr. 900-4. 
= JRAS, 1910, p. 1; table, pp. 26-2. 
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with the aid of the table of genealogies mentioned above; 
and along with it some particulars from the brahmanie 
literature also are taken into consideration. A full dis- 
eussion of all the available matter would constitute a book, 
and would besides introduce a large quantity of details, 
In this paper, therefore, the information is condensed ; yet 
the account is complete in all the important particulars, 
and no statement is made without citing the chief 
authorities that support it.' The further research that 
I have been able to make has accorded with the table of 
genealogies mentioned, and this account follows the scheme 
of that table, clothing the genealogical skeleton with the 
flesh and blood of traditional ‘facts’, so that the two 
should be taken together* The various countries and 
towns mentioned will be found in the map supplied infra. 

There is no euhemerism in this account, properly 
speaking. Keatriya tradition generally is human and 
not mythological; kings are commonly treated as real 
persons, and rishis as not specially superhuman. It js 
in brahmanical tradition that the mythological clement 
swamps the human. In keatriya genealogies and ballads 
the human element vastly preponderates, subject to 
Oriental love of hyperbole; and it is on them that the 
bulk of this account is based. Tradition, however, when 
reaching hack to origins becomes myth, and I have 
ventured to point out what suggestions myth offers us 
regarding origins, 

Tradition naturally begins with myth, and the myth 
must be noticed because it may suggest something about 
the stocks that dominated India at the dawn of tradition, 


* To cite all would swell out this aceount needlessly. 
are cited thus—MEBh = Mahibhirata ; Rm = Himdivyann; Mt 
or = fateva : 
Va = Viyu; Bd = Hrahminia; Br = Brahma; Veo V isn ; Agee = Apni 4 
ig=Litge; Ko=Karma; Gr=Garuda; Sy=Siva: Mk= Mirkundeya ; 
Pd=Padma; Bh=Bhaigavata; Hy = Harivarhia, 4 


* For brevity, references for the d 
Yoastic penealo ral] 
not given here, because given in TRAS, 910, pp. 16 = be aL 


The authorities 
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The myth derives all the dynasties (not the populace) 
from Manu, son of Vivasvant (the Sun), and is narrated 
in various ways! which, however, have this much common 
round, Manu had nine sons, and also either a daughter Ila 
(born from his sacrifice) or an eldest son [ia who was 
turned into a woman named [4* Ila had ason Puriravas 
Aila by Budha, son of Soma (the Moon)? She became 
a man afterwards with the name Sudyumna, and Sudyumna 
had three sons, Utkala,Gaya, and Vinataisva (or Haritééva).* 
Manu divided the earth into ten portions, Sudyumna 
obtained no share, but received the town Pratisthina, at 
the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, He gave it to 
Puriravas, and Purfiravas began the Aila kingdom there. 
Purdravas’ lineage was the Aila race. Notwithstanding 
that statement, Sudyumna’s three sons had territories 
of their own; thus Utkala had the Utkala country, 
Gaya had the town Gaya, and the eastern region belonged 
to Gaya or to the third son® These principalities will 
he denoted collectively as the Saudyumnas,’ 

Here three traditions would seem to have been blended 
in Dla-Sudyumna by an attempt to unify them. Two 
different stocks are, one the Aila stock of Purtravas, 
and the other that of the chieftains of Gaya, Utkala, 
and all the eastern region. Their difference is, no doubt, 
true ethnologically ; there is no connexion between them 
except the dual nature of [l4-Sudyumna, and none between 

1 One form in Mt tf, 40-12, 18: another in Va 55, 3-28, Hy J0, 
613-40; and the Intter differently in V¢ iv, 2, 5-13: first two combined 
in Le i, 65, 17-30. MBh says merely, Manu had nine sons and Mla, and 
lifty other sons (i, 75, 3140-9), Rm vii, 87-90, gives o variant version 
of the first form. - 

2 Jia in Mt, Pd, Rm. J/@ in oll the others. 

2 MBh says Dla was both mother and father (i, 75, 3143-4; ef. 1, 95, 
STOO). Mt ff, 12-13 saye Ii bore Purdravas. Va 90, 46; 91,1: Hv 25, 
1357 ; 20, 1968, say Purtiravas was Budha's son, without mentioning Da. 

‘ Rim knows nothing of Sudyumna and his sons, 

2 Va £5, 10; Br 7, 18-19; Hv 10, 632: somewhat different in Mt 2, 
17-18. Bh ix, 7, 41 is late and blunders. 

® This name ia in Vi #0, 260. 

smas. 1914. 18 
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them and Manu's nine sons except through this fabulous 
Tio or In! 

Manu's nine sons constituted another stock, and chief 
among them were Iksviknu, Nabhanedista, Saryati, and 
Kariia. 

From Karisa were derived the numerous warlike clans 
of the Karisas, who possessed the Karissa country 
Nabhanedista* was the progenitor of a Jong dynasty 
of kings,? who reigned in the country immediately north 
of Patna, beeause one of ita later kings, Vidila, founded 
Visila or Vaisali as the capital® No name is given to 
this realm, but the later kings were called the Vaisilaka 
kings,” and it may therefore be denoted as the Vaisala 
kingdom, Sarydti's realm’ lay in the extreme west, in 
the region bordering the Gulf of Cambny, because his 
successor Anarta gave the name Anarta to Gujarat, and 
the capital was Kuéasthali (the ancient name of Dvaraka), 
His descendants, the Saryatas, reigned there for o time, 
This kingdom may be called Anarta. 

[ksviku obtained Madhyadesa ? and originated the Solar 
race, which had its eapital at Ayodhya” where the main 
line of his descendants, sometimes called Tksvikus! but 
generally Aiksvakus, reigned. There are two versions 
regarding the development of his descendants. One says—!" 
Iksviku had a hundred sons, chief of whom were Vikuksi 

' This will be considered ot the end of this article. 

‘ His line is culled Digta’s line in JRAS, 1910, pp.25,7. 

"Vai $0, 17: Veiv, 4, 18, " VA 6, 22; Ve iv, 7, 18-10: 

‘Vii $6, 23-8; Hv 10, 42-7; Mt 72, 21-3; Vaiv, J, 20-39. 

" Bee also MBh ii, £3, 613-14, 6324 Hy 36, 1007. 

* Br 7, 2; Hy if, OSH. Va#83, 21 corrupt, 

Pile safe oY, 20: Hv J, 662. The name Aosnla for the 

1 MBh ii, 200, 18486; 207, 1360], . 

VA §8, 8-11, 90, 24; Br 7, 45-8, 51 - 


#,.a, 0. Hv 11, Ml, G87 ; Ve Iv, 
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(the eldest), Nimi and Dandaka; fifty were kings in 
Uttaripatha (North India), and forty-cight were rulers 
in Daksinapaths (the Dekhan); Vikuksi, called Sadada, 
and his heir Kakutstha succeeded, and reigned in Ayodhya. 
The other says—! Tksviku had o hundred sons, of whom 
Vikukesi was the eldest; Vikuksi had fifteen sons, who 
were kings north of Meru, and 114 other sons were kings- 
south of Meru, of whom the chief was Kakutstha, who 
succeeded him in Ayodhya. The former version seems 
less improbable (such as they are), but the two versions 
agree in this much, that practically most of the kings in 
North and South India were reckoned descendants of 
Tksvalku.? 

Iksvaku's second son Nimi (or Nemi)} founded a separate 
oe * which reigned in Videha, and he is called 

Videha. His capital was Jayanta. His son was Mithi 
Janaka, after whom the royal family were known as the 
Janakas.* Their capital was also Mithila, This dynasty 
was an offshoot of the Solar race and of the Aiksvaikus, 
but these names were appropriated to the main line at 
Ayodhya, and this dynasty was distinguished as the 
Vaidehas, Janakas and Maithilas. 

Tradition and myth thus alleged that the kings and 
chiefs thronghout India, except the Atlas at Pratisthina 
and the Saudyumnas in the eastern region, belonged to 
one common stock; and they say so doubly, first with 
regard to Manu's sons, and secondly with regard to 
Ikeviiku's descendants. This stock had five prominent 
kingdoms, the Aiksvakus or Solar race at Ayodhya, the 
Janakas in Videha, the Vaisala kingdom north of Patna, 
the Kiiriisas in Karisa (Rewa) and the Sary fitas in Anarta 

Mt 22, 26-8; Pd v, &, 190-3. 

* Bh ix, 6, 4-5 is late and untrustworthy. 

" See JEAS, 1910, p. 19, 

4 Vowiéo Jonokdwim in Vi £9, 2; Bd iii, 64, 24. Jonakaronia i 


Vo iv, 3, 13, Jonah bole in Mk 23, 11. For individual kings called 
Janaka see JRAS, 1910, p. 19, note * 
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(Gujarat). Tradition and myth thus virtually distinguished 


three dominant stocks, for there is no connexion between 
them except through the fabulous [li namely, (1) the 
Ailas or Lunar race at Pratisthina, (2) the Saud yumnas 
in Gaya and the eastern remion, and (3) all the other 
kings and chiefs throughout Indian. This last stock has 
no common name in tradition. The word Manava is 
used too widely to be appropriate, Some name is required 
to distinguish this stock, and in the absence of any better 
term I venture to call it by the new word Manva* 

Further, according to tradition royal power first 
developed in the Gangetic plain in the towns Pratisthina, 
Ayodhya, Jayanta, Mithila and Gaya, with an off-lying 
branch at Kusasthali. 

These traditions deal only with the dominant races, 
There are many indications that those races ruled over 
various folk of rude culture or aboriginal stock, such 
as Nisidas, Diisas and Pulindas. Tribes of a higher grade 
or hostile character are often mentioned, such as Daityas, 
Danavas, Nagas and Raksasas.*° These names do not 
always imply that such tribes were different from Manvas 
and Saudyumnas, or even Ailas, but generally mean men 
of alien and hostile race in ksatriya tradition, They are 
sometimes used merely as epithets of hatred or opprobrium, 
and are found applied even to kings descended from the 
Ailn or Lunar race*; thus Madhu, the great kine of the 
Yadavas (from whom Krsna obtained the patronymic 
Madhava), is styled a “Daitya” and “king of the 
Danavas "." 


The kingdoms mentioned continued as they have been 


' Bee farther at the end of this article, 
= After the analogy of Fadeo from Fodu, and Mddhea from Madhu. 
Jt is not found in Sanakrit and ia therefore neutral; still, some term 
Tnconnected with Manu would be preferable, | 

sd Compare the Chinese name, ** foreign devils,” for Europeans, 

* For the significance of this, see end of this article, 

* Hy Of, 5143, 5157, alé4, 
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described, with the exception of the Aila dynasty. That 
quickly developed from Pratisthina. Northward it was 
barred by the Aiksviku kingdom and southward hy the 
warlike Kiriisas, hence its expansion began north-west- 
ward and eastward along the Ganges during the reigns 
of Purtravas’ successors Ayus and Nahusa. Ayus’ brother 
Amivasu or his immediate descendants established a king- 
dom, the capital of which was afterwards Kinyakubja?; 
und from Sunahotra or Suhotra, Nahusa's brother or 
nephew, sprang a line of kings who reigned in the Kasya 
country with their capital at Kasi or Varanasi (Benares).° 

Nahusa's son Yayiti extended his kingdom greatly* and 
became a samraj.4 He conquered not only all Madliyadesa 
west of the Ayodhya and Kanyakubja kingdoms but also 
the country to the N.W., W.,8.W. and S.E. He had five 
sons, Yadu, ‘Turvasu, Druliyu, Anu and Paru, and divided 
his territories among them. He installed Poaru, the 
youngest, in the ancestral sovereignty in the middle 
region, that is, the southern half of the joint Ganges- 
Jumna plain, and gave the elder sons the outlying terri- 
tories; thus, according to the majority of the authorities, 
Yadu gob the south-west, Turvasu the south-east, Druhyu 
the west and Anu the north. These directions are taken 
from the middle kingdom assigned to Piru; henee Yadu 


' Tt was Gidhi's capital, MBh v, 218, 4005, 

* Kasi, Va 92, 18,21; Bd iti, 67, 7, 23. Viirinasi, Vi #2, 20-15, 

7 MBh i, 74, 3151-4; vii, GF, 2202-7; xii, 29, 87-00: Vo 27, 0; 
Hy 30, 1002: Mt 24, 56-6. 

* MBh i, 75, 3156, 

'MBhb i, 85, 35391, and newt note, 

* Vii of, 88-00; Hd iii, 68, 90-2; Lg i, 67, 11-13; Ka i, £2, 9-11; 
with Hy a0, 1617-10; Ve iv, 20, 16-18. Yadu's region daknndparata 
is misread as “parayo in Kil, “petiato in Ve and “yém atho in Lg; while 
Hy reads pirrotferasydm wrongly, for the Ayodhyé territory lay there. 
Br 12, 10-20 is imperfect ; and Bh ix, 19, 22-3 is Inte and blunders. 
Instead of these allocations MBh i, 45, 2533-4 ond Mt 34, 30-1 say, 
“ From Turvasu were descended the Yavanas, from Druhyo the Bhojas 
(or Watbhojas?), and from Anu the mitecha races ;" but this version is 
incompatible with all other statements end allusions and seems erroneous. 

















| 
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had the country between the Carmanvati (Chambal) and 
Suktimati (Ken) Rivers; Druhyu, the country north of the 
Chambal and west of the upper Jumna; and Anu, the 
north portion of the joint Ganges-Jumna plain; and these 
positions agree with the subsequent notices of the Yadavas, 
Druhyus and Anayas, Turvasu's kingdom in the south- 
enst must have comprised the Karissa country, where the 
Kiairisas must have been subdued, because nothing more 
8 sail about them till long afterwards; but hia line played 
no important part, and the references to it are very few. 
Thus at this time the Aila stock had dominated a large 
part of North India, overcoming the Mianvas in all those 
directions ; but the Ayodhya, Videha, Vaigailn and Anarta 
kingdoms, which were Manva, continued to flourish, and 
soon afterwards Sravasti was built in the Ayodhya realm.' 
Yadu's descendants, the Yadavas, then increased greatly 
in power, and divided at once into two great branches. 
His two chief sons were Sahasrajit and Krostu, and 
Sahasrajit's successor, Haihaya, originated the famous line 
of the Haihayas, Krostu's descendants were not named 
after him, but to them was more particularly given the 
nime Yiadava. So far as the indications afforded by 
subsequent developments go, it would seem that the 
Yadava branch occupied the north part of Vadu's region 
and the Haihaya branch the south part. The Yadava 
branch first developed a great kingdom under its king 
Bagavindu. He was « ecakravartin® which means that he 
extended his sway over neighbouriny countries. The 
chief kingdoms assailable were the Pauravas, Anavas and 
Druhyus, and he probably subjugated the first, because the 
Paurava dynasty disappears now from notice till Dusyanta 
re-established it.* Probably also he forced the Druhyus 


‘Mt te, 30; Vass, 27; Br 7, 53; 
* JRAS, 1910, p. 19, 
* MBh vii, 05; xii, 29, 008-1008: Va oz ja- Mt 44. 1 aj 

= fowl ip Wg _—e Se ee ye AD; Vaiv 1 fA 1, 
* TRAS, 1910, pp. 26, 43; and p. 289, infin. 


Va iv, 2, 13: MUth iii, oy, 19818. 
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further into the Panjab.* Sagavindu bad many sons she 
were known as the Sagavindu or Saéavindava princes? 
hence it would seem that his territories were divided 
among them in many small principalities. 

The kingdom of Ayodhya then rose to the highest 
eminence under Yuvaniéva's son, Mandhitr, who married 
Sagavindu's daughter Mandhiitr was a very famous 
king," and beeame beth a cakravartin® and a aamraj.° 
He extended his sway so widely that an old verse said, 
“As far as the sun rises and as far as he comes to rest, all 
that is called Yauvaniéva Mandhatr's territory.”’ He 
had a long contest with the Druhyu king Angara im 
the Panjab, and at last conquered him* so that his 
sway extended to the Panjab; and therefore Kanyakubja 
and the Paurava country must have acknowledged his 
sovereignty. The Anayas also from their position 
probably felt his power." There is no indication that he 
assailed the Vadavas, for the Safavindavas were his 
brothers-in-law. Some passages suggest that he (or his 
sons) carried his power into the Narbada valley, but the 
statements are uncertain and inconsistent, 

After his death his empire diminished, and the Kanya- 
kubja kingdom rose to local prominence under king 
Jahnu, who had married a princess of Ayodhya,” and 
after whom the Ganges was called Jahoovi.! Then, and 
seemingly in consequence of the disturbances caused by 
Mandhatr's conquests, three great movements occurred 
among the Haihayas, Anavas and Druhyus. 


1 Seo next paragraph. 

* MBh vii, 5, 2922-4; xii, 29, 000: Va a5, 20-2; Mt 44, 1-21 

7 JRAS, 1010, p. 31. 

4 MBh vii, 42; xii, £9, 874-80: Hy 72, 711; Br. 7, 82 

a Va s8, 06-7; Ba iti, 7, 68. { MBh ti, 74, 49-2), 

T MBh vil, #2, 2282-3: wil, 20, 083: Va S39, 08. 

* Va 99, 7-8; Hy 38, 1837-8; MBh iii, £20, 46S, 

" He sacrificed in the country called afterwards Kurukeetra (which 
waa perhaps Anava)}, MBh ili, 2%, W407, 

¢ JRAS, 1910, p. 32. i Va o2, 58> Br so, 19; Hy 27, 1491. 
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The Haihayas, under their king Bhadrasrenya,’ carried 
their arms north-eastward over the prostrate Paurava 
realm? conquered the kingdom of Kasi and reigned in 
Benares® The Kasi king, Divodisa I, recovered his 
kingdom and capital from Bhadrasrenya's sons, and yet 
abandoned Benares afterwards, and retiring eastward 
built a new capital on the River Gomati. It is said 
the Rakeasa Ksemaka then took possession of Benares ; 
and Bhadraérenya’s son Durdama reconquered the Kasi 
territory. That occupation by the Raéksasas suggests 
that the country had been so weakened by the Haihaya 
raids that southern tribes invaded it; and m connexion 
therewith it may be noted that a conflict took place 
between Anaranya, a king of Ayodhyé, who reigned 
about that time, and Ravana* who would be a king from 
South India. The Haihayas held the Kasi territory, and 
seem to have been mainly engaged in raiding North India. 

The movements among the Anavas and Druhyus seem 
to have been connected. The Anavas rose to power at 
this time under two able kings, Mahiéila and Mahimanas, 
and the latter appears to have encroached on a large part 
of the north Panjab, because he is styled a cakravartin 
and lord of the seven dvipas or doabs® He had two 
sons, Uéinara and Titiksu, under whom the Anavas 
divided into two distinct branches® One branch headed 
by Uéinara’ established separate kingdoms on the border 
of and within the Panjab. Of his sons, four founded the 

' Called Bhadrasenn in Bd, Ag, Pd: Rudrasrenya in Mt, 

* This is implied by the name Vatsa (given by anticipation) in MBh 
xiii, 3, 1951. 

* The story is told in Vi 92, 23-88; Bd ii, 67, 25-72; Hy 29, 1540-0) + 
Br 77, 30-54, with Va 5), 6-7, Hv o7, 1R47-8: Me 43, 10-11, 

* Wa 88, 75; Bd ni, 63, 74; Lei, 65,44. See Raveena in connexion 
with Rima, p. 285, infin. 

: Probahly the north portions of the seven donbe from the Saraya 
north-westwards. Wi 29, 15-17; Hy a7, 1871-3: Mt 48, 13-14, 

* VA 99, 19-24; Hy #2, 1075-81; Mt 48, 17-21; Bad iii, 74, 18-94; 
Br 73, 21-7; Ve iv, 18, 1 | 

* He was famous, MBh xiii, 7¢, 3680, 
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principalities of the Yaudheyas, of Navaristra, of the 
Ambasthas, and of the town Krmila, all on the east 
horder of the Panjab. His chief son, Sivi Ausinara, 
originated the Sivis in Sivapura, and Sivi's four sons 
established the kingdoms of the Madrakas (or Madras), 
Kekayas (or Kaikeyas), Sauviras and Vrsadarbhas,’ 
‘oecupying all the Panjab except the north-west portion. 
Sivi was a famous king, who greatly extended his sway,” 
so that he must have conquered much of the Panjab, 
which was divided afterwards into those kingdoms, The 
Panjab was the country of the Druhyus, whose power 
Mandhatr had broken, as already mentioned ; #0 1b appears 
éisi must have driven them back into the remaining 
portion of the Panjab, namely the north-western corner ; 
and this agrees with the mention that Angara’s son, the 
next Druhyu king, was Gandhara, who gave his name to 
that country’ There the Druhyus maintained their 
position permanently, and it is said that five generations 
afterwards they multiplied and founded many princi- 
palities in the mieccha countries in the northern region 
beyond Indis.* 

The other branch of the Anavas under Titiksn moved 
eastward, and, passing beyond Videha and the Vaisala 
kingdom, descended into east Behar, among the ruder 
Saudyumna stock, and founded a kingdom, which was 
called the kingdom in the East,* and which afterwards 
divided into Anga and four other kingdoms, as will he 
explained. 

About this time lived Kuda, king of Kanyakubja, and 
his younger son Amirtarayas® 1s suid to have carved out 

' Position uncertain. 

= MBh vii, 68; xii, 20, 992-7; iii, 293, 16074. 

2 Va 99, 1-10; Hy 32, 1890-40; Mb 48, 6-7. 

‘Va 99, 10-12: Mt 48, 8-0; Veiv, 17, 2 This is noteworthy with 
repard to the inscription of later date found at Boghas-keui, mentioning 
Indinn gods. 


* Bd iii, 74, 24; Br £5, oT; Mess, 22; Va oo, 2. 
® Va of, 02; Vaiv, 7,3; Hy 27, 1425, 
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for himself a kingdom from the branch of the Sand yomna 
stock in the country known afterwards as Magadha.t 
His son Gaya Amirtarayasa reigned in the Gaya district, 
and was a king of note® Nothing more, however, is 
known of this dynasty." | 

Tt was also about this time, apparently, that the Sarvata 
kingdom in Anarta perished. Kuéasthali was capbhured 
by Punyajana Raksasas,) and the Saryatas fled inland to 
other countries, where they developed into bands of noble 
ksatriyas enlled Saryatas; and it is probably they who 
are mentioned not long afterwards as forming one of the 
five hands of the Haihaya-Talajanchas. 

The Bhargavas were the priests of the Haihaya kings, 
and grew wealthy, but enmity arose between them, and 
the Bhairgavas fled northward. Arjuna Kartavirya, the 
Hathaya monarch,’ turned to Datta the Atreya. He was 
a famous cakravartin and Bamnraé), and raised the Haihaya 
power to pre-eminence by his e¢haracter and conquests 
during his long reign. He captured the town Mahismati, 
on the rocky island Mandhata in the River Narbada,* 
from the Karkotaka Nigas, and made it his fortress: 
capital. He extended his sway to the sea on the west 
and into Madhyadesa northwards. Hae defeated Ravana, 
the king of Lanka, who had come northwards on conquest.” 


* fon i, $2, 1-8, with next note. 

* ME ifi, 93, 8518-90, 8527-90 with #4. s060—4. 

“The Rm suggests the country was afterwards occupied by Vakins 
and Hikanens (i, 25, 22-14 read with i, ; 

‘Va 88, 1-4; Br 7, 37-41: Veiv, 4, 1-2 

* Probably from the seu, May Punya-jana be connected with the 
country / at ? 

* MBh i, 178, 6802-779, 807 Ki, 66, 2005-—)0, 

"Va Sf, 0-43 ; Met 43, li-30- Br 73. IMM: Ve iv, 2, ad-; ABH 
i, 14, 640-80; xii, $9, 1751-9: xiii, 752, 7198-04 

" The identification of Mahismati with Miindhath js established in 
TEAS, 191), pp, 444-7, 867-9; and corroborated by Hy gy 1870; and 
Br 13, 178. a. 

* See Ravana in connexion with Puma, pe SRS, 


a2, 7-10), but confuses the 


+ infer, 
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The Bhargavas appear to have taken to arms at that 
time, Reika Aurva, who was the chief Bhargava rishi 
then, allied himself by marriage with Gathin or Gadhi, 
king of Kanyakubja; and his son Jamadagni married 
a princess of Ayodhyi.® Gadhi was succeeded by his son 
Viévaratha, who, however, relinquished his kingdom and 
became «a brahman with the name Visvimitra’ being 
succeeded by his son Astaka.* 

The enmity between the Haihayas and Bhirgavas 
brought on a conflict between Arjuna’s sons and Jomad- 
agni’s son Rama. ‘Chey murdered Jamadagni, and Rama, 
who was a great warrior, is said to have killed Arjuna, 
and most of them and many Haihayas.® Fable adds that 
Rama in his vengeance killed offall ksatriyns from the earth 
twenty-one times," but this will be noticed further on, 

Arjuna’s chief successor was his son Jayadhvaja, who 
was king in Avanti, and lis son and successor was 
Talajangha. Talajatigha had many sons, ehief of whom 
was Vitihotra; and his descendants, the Talajanghas, 
developed so greatly that the name Télajangha became 
almost equivalent to Haihnya. The Haihayas comprised 
five great bands, the Vitihotras, Siryatas, Bhojas, Avantis, 
and Tundikeras, all of whom were reckoned Talajanghas* 
The Haihaya dominion stretehed from the sea to the 
lower part of the Ganges-d unima doab, and thence to Kasi." 
They continued their raids into North India (just as the 
Marithas did in modern times), for there is no suggestion 


1 MBh iii, 275, 11044-.; Vii 97, 66; Hv 27, 1430-1. 

* MBh iii, 74, LIVOT—J76; Va ol, 65, 80-92; Av o7, 145344. 

7 Sea JEAS, 1013, p. S86, 

4 See JRAS, 1013, p. $88; MBh iii, /07, 12301-2, 

1 MB vii, 70, 2427, 2440; Va 97, 90-1; Hw 27, 1454-6. 

"MBh xii, 49, 1700-0; wi, Pf5-I7s vii, 70: Va og, 40-71; Mb ge, 
42-4; Hv 3, 1887-8, 

* MBh vii, 70, 2444; xi, 49, 1775-8. 

"Va of, 48-53: Me 8, 45-0; Hy 24, 1801-8; Le i, 68, 10-18, 
16-19; Br. 723, 190-207. 

* MBh xiii, 40, MMH, 1950-1. 
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that they founded new dynasties in the countries they 
conquered; and it is probable that they overthrew the 
Kanyakubja kingdom, for it disappeared about this time! 
The realm of Ayodhya then lay open to assault. The 
disorganization caused by the long-continued Haihaya 
raids left North India a tempting prey to the hardy 
races of the north-west, ond Sakas, Yavanns, Kambojas, 
Pahlavas and Piradas poured in and joined with the 
Hathaya-Talajaighas in an attack on Ayodhya. The 
kmg Baihu* was driven from his throne and died in 
the forest, but his queen was succoured by the Bhargava 
rishi, Aurva, in his hermitage. Her son Sagara was 
born there, and was trained in arms by Aurva, During 
this interval of some twenty years or more the further 
progress of the marauders was stayed, for the Videha 
and Vaisila kingdoms were not overthrown apparently, 
and the foreigners seem to have settled down in the 
countries they had overrun. 

The destruction wrought by the Haihuyas and foreign 
hordes* may be imagined by comparing the deplorable 
condition to which India was reduced by the Maratha 
pewer and the Persian and Afghan invasions in the 
eighteenth century. The two periods are remarkably 
alike, These events are nowhere described eonnected|y, 
but are summed up in the brahmanical fable that Rama 
Jimadagnya destroyed all ksatrivas off the earth twenty- 
one times. He began hostilities with the Haihayas, but 
tt was the Haihayas who, bent on conquest, attacked all 
kingdoms, overthrew dynasties and destroyed the keatriyas 
by their long-continued raids.’ 


* Astaka’s son Lauhi is the lost king mentioned, J RAS, 1913, p, S88, 

* Va 38, 122-45; Er &, 29-51; Hy 73, 760 S44; Rm ii, ro, 15-95 
(briefiy, calling Baha site). 

* It is noticed in MEh xii, £5, 17R3-5. 
4 As Rama began, the Bu beer were slaughter was attributed to him. 
Rilina certainly did not exterminate the Huihayns, for they were rising 
inte great. power as the * Tila jaighas ” during his life. 
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The first kingdom to reassert itself appears to have 
been Kasi, Its kings had carried on a long struggle with 
the Haihayas, and at length Pratardana, son of Divodisa IT, 
defeated the Vitahavyas or Vitihotras and recovered his 
territory, though Varinasi itself was not regained till 
later by his grandson Alarka.* 

By this time Sagara had attained manhood and entered 
on a fight for his own kingdom of Ayodhya” He 
vanquished the Haihayas and Talajanghas and the 
foreigners, and re-established the Aiksvaku dynasty there. 
He also subdued the enemies throughout North India and 
became a cakravartin *; in fact, he annihilated the Haihaya 
dominion and nothing more is said of Haihayas till long 
afterwards. They appear to have continued in their own 
territory in the Narbada valley, but only as a small kingdom 
merged in the great branch of the Yidavas. Sagara also 
resolved to exterminate the foreigners who had settled 
down in his kingdom, if not throughout North India*; 
but the then Vasistha, the royal priest of Ayodhya, who 
had maintained his position apparently under the Haihaya 
rule, interposed in their favour and prevented him. Sagara 
then spared their lives, but abrogated their religious usages 
and imposed degrading distinctions on them — which 
naturally disappeared in the course of time.” 

During the height of the Haihaya dominion a young 
prince of the Yadava branch, named Jyamagha, was 
expelled by his elder brothers and sought his fortune 
southwards in and beyond the upper Narbada valley, and 
founded a principality among the Rksa Hills (the 

1 MBh xiii, 30, 1955-78: JRAS, 1910, p. 38: Va 22, 04-5. 

= Va 92, 68; Hy 9, 1601; 32, 1748-9, 

1 Va 88, 124-5, 135-43; Hv 23, 774-84; Ve iv, 3, 18-21; MBh iii, 
Iie, 8831-2. 

4 MBh xii, 29, 1023-9; Hv 74, 785; Va #3, 144. 
* See n.* for references. 
© ‘The rest of the story of Sagara is marvellous, the birth of his 60,000 


suns, his horee-sncritice and their destruction. Va #8, 144-52; Hv 25, 
THO-S07 « MBh iii, Jog, 8831-707, 9013. 
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Satpura range), apparently in Vidarbha, for his son was 
ealled Vidarbha and the main line of his successors reiyned 
there." 

When Sagara established his empire over North India, 
the only noticeable kingdoms that had survived were 
Kasi, Videha, the Vaisala realm. the Anava kingdom 
in the east, Turvasu's line in the hilly country of Rewa 
and the new state of Vidarbha in the Dekhan. All the 
other kingdoms had perished or been subjugated. But 
on his death his empire declined, and the submerged 
dynasties recovered themselves, especially those at a 
distance ; thus the Kaikeyas, Madras, ete, in the Panjab 
appear to have revived; the Yadavas of Vidarbha 
extended their power northward and founded the kingdom 
of Cedi? in the country lying along the south of the 
Jumna; and the Kasi kingdom formed the new prinei- 
pality of Vatsa in the south of the Ganges-Jumna doah? 

The Paurava claimant then was Dusyanta, who had 
been adopted as heir by Marutta, son of Karandhuma, 
af ‘Turvasu's line He recovered his ancestral kingdom 
and re-established the Paurava dynasty which had been 
out of power since Mindhitr's time, His son was Bharata, 
who was a cakravartin® and samrij" «a famous monarch : 
and his successors were known, not only as Paurayas, but 
more particularly as Bharatas? and Bhiratas® 

The Ayodhya kingdom rose to eminence again, first 


» Va 96, 27-08; Hy 37, WT-RD; Me 44, 28-38; Va iv, 22, 2-14, 

+ VG 95, 33; Mbps, 883 Le i, os, 40: Ve iv, 22, 15, 

+ Hy 20, 1507; 2, 1753: Va 92, O05, 73; Be ts, OO: 79, 74. 

‘Va #9, 133 with lt; Mt 49, 10 with $8, 1-8; Hy 28, 1721 with 
le; Veiv, 79, 2 with té, 1-2: JRAS, 1010, p, 44, 

* MBh i, 74, 3110-21; Hy $2, 1723; Vass, 189-4; Mo go, 11. 

" MBh ii, 24, 640-50, 

* MBh iv, 6&4, 2085 and in brahmanical liternture: but ita use is rare 
in Keatriva tradition except in compounds as Bharctarsobhe, Ahearatu- 

* The genernl term; AlBh i, 3, 371; 74, 3223; oy |T09; Mi 2s. 7] 
40, Ll; Vi oo, ba. 
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under Bhagiratha, and again under his third suecessor 
Ambarisa Nabhagi*; but no changes occurred except that 
the large and indefinite Anava kingdom over the 
Sandyumnas in the east became divided up ito five 
kingdoms, Anga, Vanga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalinga’ 
The eapital of Anga was Malini, and its name was 
changed afterwards to Campé or Campivati (Bhagalpur) 
after king Campa.* 

The Paurava kingdom had shifted its position north- 
westward, for its ancient site at Allahabad became the 
Vatsa realm (p. 282); and Bharata’s fifth successor Hastin 
founded the city Hastinaipura® as his capital, It remained 
the Paurava capital for centuries onwards. It was about 
this time apparently, that king Visaila founded the town 
Vidal or Vaisali® as the capital of the kingdom, which 
has been called the Vaisala kingdom in anticipation, 

The Paurava dynasty grew great and formed fresh 
kingdoms under its king Ajamidha, His brother 
Dvimidha founded o new realm and dynasty, which may 
be called that of the Dvimidhas’ and lay probably east 
of Hastinipura® A cousin named Rantideva Sankrti, 
a fomous king, had a short-lived king’om on the River 


i MEh vii, 6; xii, 29, 06-43. Styled semridjy, MBh ii, 74, (40-00. 
After him the Ganges was named Bhigtrathi, Va &3, 167-0; ete. 

*MBh vii, 64; xii, &, 003-7: Va S8, 171-2 But there was 
another and much earlier Ambarisca Nibhigi, Hv 15, $13; MtJi, 41; 
if, Bi. 

2 VA 00, 20-34, 85-6, 98; Mt 2%0, 77-8; Hv ay, 1682-93. 

‘ MBh xii, §, 134; Va 99, 105-0; Mt 48, 07; Hv a7, 1690. 

* MEBh i, 95, S787; Va 99,165; Hy 20, 10554, MBh i, Of, 3796 
says it had been Bhirita’s residence; if so, Hnstin gave it bis nome. 
The other names, Gojasdhvoya, Verandivaya, etc., were probably mere 
puns, for its region was not elephant-country, having been occupied by 
the Anavas long before. 

" See p. 27th, n. © 

7 Via 99, 168, 184-03: Gri, 240, 8, 14-18; Bhisx, 27, 21, 27-8. Mt 49, 
7-8 and Hy #0, OTS-S5 vary. Ve iv, 18, 10, 13-16 errs, 

* Tt must have adjoined the main Paurava territory, was not Paficiila, 
and presumably bordered on Kosala (Mt 49, 75; Hw 20, 1081): also 
N. Paficila lay between it and 8. Pafeila (Hv 20, 1083-1112). 
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Chambal.* Ajamidha’s realm was divided on his death 
among his three sons, the main kingdom with the capital 
Hastinapura, and two others in the Krivi country, which 
was named Paficila afterwards, a northern kingdom 
of which the capital was then or soon afterwards 
Ahiechatra* and a southern of which the capital was 
afterwards Kampilya. All these three lines were 
Pauravas, Bhairatas and Ajamidhas, but the latter two 
branches were distinguished afterwards os the kingdoms 
of North and South Paficila respectively, and those 
patronymics were appropriated to the main line at 
Hastinapura. 

The northern of these two kingdoms first rose to 
eminence, and in consequence of a jocular boast uttered 
by one of its early kings Bhrmyasva, the name, the 
“five capables” or Pafiedlas, was given to his five sons" 
But the name Pafiedla grew into general and approved 
nse as the mame of this dynasty and realm, and super- 
seding the old name of the country, Krivi, was extended 
to the whole Paficila country." Bhrmyasva was succeeded 
by his son Mudgala, and Mudgala’s son became 
brahman and originated the family of the Maudgalyas?: 
but the line continued under his descendants Vadhryaéva, 
Divoddsa and Sriijaya. These kings play an im portant 
part in the Rigveda" and their relationship to the 
Maudgalyas and the brahmanical order suggests how 
that followed naturally. 

' MBh iii, £95, 16674; vii, G7: xii, <4, 1013-22: Mt 49, 85-7: 
a apts ry spire TR “anid 5 oA capstal was Dasapurn, 
gois-i8y Hy 20, 1111-12 v 32, 1777-05; MBh i, 1a, 6509, 
titi dees tase $2, 47-59; Va iv, 19, 11-18, MBh i, 228, 5508, 

‘eg. Sativarana tujfra) is called Aj . 

Probably peeve | at marae tial Pag Sei it ia 


Hades why the name does not occur in the Vedic hymns about these 
ingrs. aa 


4 JRAS, 1910, pp. 43, 1f28. 
* JRAS, 1910, p. 1330, * JRAS, 1910, p. #1, m, 4 
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The kingdom of Ayodhyi again rose to eminence 
under Dilipa Ll, surnamed Khatvanga, who was reckoned 
a eakravartin] and under his successors Raghu, Aja, 
Dagaratha and Rama, The story of Rama brings South 
India into view detinitely for the first time, As related 
in the Epics it appears largely as fable, yet the fable 
must have grown out of some basis, and the following 
fentures are worthy of notice in it. 

There was «a flourishing kingdom of people who are 
enlled Raksasas in Ceylon, with Lanka as their eapital* 
and Rivana*7as their king; and there was oa settlement 
of Raksasas in the lower Godavari valley called Jana- 
sthina,* which is treated as part of Rivana'’s realm; hence 
there must have been intercourse between the two, and 
that must obviously have been by sea, During oll these 
centuries no change had taken place in the Dekhon 
politically except the founding of Vidarbha, but the 
religion of North India had penetrated into the Dekhan, 
because there is frequent mention of munis there whom 
the Rakeasas had maltreated’ and Agastya, whom 
tradition places earlier than Rama, is called the conqueror 
of the south. “The south was Agastya’s region and his 
abode is said sometimes to have been on the Malaya Hills.* 

1 Va a8, 182: MBh vil, 61; xii, 29, 004-79, 

* Seep. 272. The Hint desoribes Latikil in the most glowing terma{v, 4i): 

2 'Two other Hivanas have been mentioned (pp. 276, 275). Advan, 
thongh Sanskrit in appearance, can hardly be a Sanskrit word, for ib is 
not credible that any Riksasa king would have taken a Sanskrit nome, 
when these Riksasas were bitterly hostile and are described as civilized, 
Riveno is probably the Tamil word ireinm, “God, king, sovereign, 
lord,” Bunskritized—o fuller form of irei, which has the same meant. 
Malayalam hos iii, sire” (used in addressing princes}, where the r 
shows it differs from Tamil inigip (=Skt nipd), Kanerese has éré (and 
also apparently irirada), ‘ master.” Telugu seems to hove lost the 
word. Tamil « and Skt @ constantly correspond, and @ is mainly a 
helping vowel to r; henee irene may well have been Sanckritized as 
Rdvane, If so, Kaeo would be the royal title. 

* fim ii, 276, 11; ti,.28, 25; MBb vii, 69, BG, 

* Rm ii, 2748, 1-10; 619, 18-20: MBEb vil, 60, 2227 

® Rm iil, 77, 73-83. MBh iii, 104, 87024, JRAS, 1910, p, 41. 

TRA. | {14 aH 
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Rima avenged the munis’ wrongs on the Raksasas.! 
Ravana carried Sita off to Lanka? Rama with the aid 
of a people in South India called monkeys, whose capital 
was Kiskindha* (somewhere between the Rivor Krena and 
the Nilgiris), crossed over to Ceylon by Adam's Bridge, 
killed Ravana and recovered Sita. Thus the only 
civilized communities in South India then were in Jana- 
athaina and at Kiskindha. The Pandya kingdom did not 
exist then, for it is not mentioned, though Rama passed 
through that very country to reach Adam's Bridge. 

Rama succeeded to the throne of Ayodhya, and was 
reckoned a cakravartin,s His brother Satrughna conquered 
the Yadavas and founded the city Mathura, where he 
and his two sons Subahe and Sirasena reigned.® His 
brother Bharata was related to the Kaikeyas in the 
Panjab, as his mother was a Kaikeya princess®: and 
his two sons, Takes and Puskara, had principalities at 
Taksaaila and Puskaravati respectively, hoth in the 
Gandhira country?’ The fourth brother Laksmana had 
two sons, Avcada and Candraketu, and to them are 
assigned two countries near the Himalayas. Atgada had 
the town Atgadiyaé in Karapathadega, and Candrakety 
had the town Candracakra? Rama had two sons Kuda 
and Lava. Kuéa sueceeded him, and is said to have filse 
founded the town Kudasthali on the Vindhya Hills.® 
Lava obtained the northern portion of Kosnla, with the 
famous city Srivasti,!” 

Rama was the last eakravartin of the Ayodhya line, 

1 MBh iil, 278, 18987; Rem in, 25-30, 

* Through the air; by sea would have been the nataral way, 

* Rm iv, 23, 1: MBh fii, #79; 16107: 

. “ MBh vii, 59; xii, 29, 944-35, 

* Va a8, 185-fi: Hw 45, SS BCH] . 35, 5244-5: Rm vi, 68-79. 

* Rm i, 78, 19: 77, 15-17. 

1 Va 88; 199-90; Bd iii, #3, 190-1; Veiv, 4. 47. 

* Va 68, 187-8; Bd iii, as, 186-4 : Vag ty, 4, 47. 


"It is difficult, to place this. [ie my ptrhaps have been north of 
Daksina Kosaln, | | - 
™ Vii 8%, 108-200; Bil lil, ¢3. 108-200; Mtg? 9). 
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After his death the Yidava king Bhima recovered Mathura, 
put an end to Satrughna’s line, and reigned there.’ Nothing 
more is said of the two sub-Himalayan principalities of 
Laksmana's sons, the two small Gandhira states of 
Bharata’s sons disappeared among the Panjab kingdoms, 
and the Sravasti kingdom would seem to have been 
reabsorbed into Kosala. From this time onward the 
Ayodhya and other eastern kingdoms played no important 
part in the political life of India, and the predominant 
wetors were the Yadavas and Panravas. 

The Yadava king Bhima appears to be Satvata of the 
genealogies* Satvata had four sons,’ and his territory 
appears to have been divided among them thus. Andhaka, 
called the great Bhoja, reigned at Mathura; ond his 
descendants, the Andhakas, comprised the Andhakas 
proper and also his son Kukura’s descendants, known 
us the Kukuras, who became the chief Yadava dynasty 
reigning at Mathura, which was the chief Yadava capital. 
Another son, Devivrdha, and his son Babhru were famous 
kings, and their lineage, which was very great, reigned 
in Mrttikavati’ a town in the upper region of the Narbada 
southward of Vatsabhimi.® A third son Vreni established 
adynasty which seems to have been in Gujarat.’ Deva- 
vidha's descendants were specially called the Bhojas,* 
but this name was applied comprehensively to many 
branches of the Yadavas.” There were other Vadava 
kingdoms, such as Avanti, Daéirna, Vidarbha and 
Mahismati, though this last seems rather to have been 
the remnant of the Hathayns. 

Hy 65, PALS, = Va 95, 45-7; Lei, 08, 47-0; Hy 37, 1995-6, 

* Mt 44, 47-8: Vii ov, 1-2; Hv 8, 1000-2000, 

“Ay 28, 2014-30; Le i, 69, 32-42; Va o¢, 115 (where rend Andhoakds 
fiir Sutyakde}-142, 

* Va 06, 0-17; Hv a8, S14; Me gf, ST), 

" MEh iti, 234, (245-68 with Jyimagho’s story (p. S81). 

1 Va od, 17: He 30, 2040 (where read Prener for Arosfor) ff. 

* Bd fil, 77, 18; Be 15, 45; Dei, 69, 0; Veiv, 73, 6. 

* MB ii, £8, 570, S80; v, 247, GRAAL, 53M «=See p. 278. 
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North Pafiedila continied to flourish under Sriijaya, 
Cyavana, Somadatta and Sudasa Sudisa raised it 
to its height, and it was he apparently who drove the 
Paurava king Sativaranna out of Hastinapura ; but, when 
he was succeeded by Sahadeva and Somaka, the kingdom 
declined; and Sathvarana recovered his kingdom ‘with 
Vasistha’s aid. Satnvarana’s son Kuru raised the Paurava 
kingdom to eminence, He gave his name to Kuruksetra 
and pushed his rule beyond Prayioa, which means that 
he must have established a suzerainty over South as 
well as North Paiicala, which was already defeated, His 
descendants were specially known as the Kurne ard 
Kauravas, besides being Pauravas, Bharatas and 
Ajamidhas. 

A descendant of Kuru in the fifth degree, named Vasu, 
conquered the Yadava kingdom of Cedi and established 
himself there, whence he was styled Caidyoparicara. 
He extended his sway eastward as far as Mavadha, and 
was reckoned a eakravartin’ On his death his territories 
were divided among his sons, the Vasavas. The eldest, 
Brhadratha obtained Magadha, built Girivraja as his 
capital® and founded the famous Barhadratha dynasty. 
Another son had Cedi,“ and others the intervening realms 
of Kariisa* and Kauéaimbi (Vatsa)." With the Barhad ratha 
dynasty Magadha for the first time takes i real part 
in the ‘history’ of India. 

Some little time later the Kauravas became eminent 
under Pratipa and his successor Santanu,’ and South 
Paficeila under Brahmadatta, who was a contemporary 
of Pratipa,* Urriiyudha of the Dvimidhas conynered 


' JRAS, P10, po. 48-51: and ® 2), 0. 4 

2 JRAS, LO1O, pe 11, 22,5). MB i, O03, UR: Hy ps f, SHG, 
7 Hy J17, HGS ; MBh ii, 29, 7 SAD, 

* Ay 2/7, G599-0601; Ve iv, J4, Tl. 

" Veiv, 24, 1, * Bee MBh i, ts, O95. 

* MBh i, 45, 3707: », f45, MOR-3; Wy 92, 181g. 

* Hy 23, 1047-9; MBh xii, 235, S603. 
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North Paficila and was killed by Bhisma in battle ; and 
that line soon afterwards disappeared. Prsata regained 
his own kingdom of North Paficila’ and also obtained 
South Pancala* 

Jarisandha, king of Magadha, then rose to the highest 
power,” and extended his authority as far west as Mathura, 
where the Yiidava king Kathsa, who had married two 
of his daughters, acknowledged him as overlord. Kathsa 
was a tyrant and Krena killed him. This brought down 
on Krsna and the Bhojas of Mathura Jarisandha’s wrath, 
and in fear they migrated in a body to Anarta (Gujarat), 
and established themselves in Dvairaka* 

Drapada sueceeded his father Preata in Paftedla, but 
Drona with the help of the young Pandava and Kaurava 
princes conquered him, and keepmg North Paficila for 
himself, gave Drupada South Pantecaila*® The young 
Pandavas were then eager for fame, and Bhimaand Arjuna 
with Krena's help killed Jaraisandha, their common enemy.* 

This brings the traditional account down to the time 
of the great Bharata battle, and the kingdoms that existed 
then have been discussed before.’ 

We may now take stock of all the racial and political 
changes that had taken place. Of the Manva kingdoms 
there remained three, those of Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisali; 
and the greater part of the Dekhan continued unchanged, 
The Sandyumna stock had been almost overwhelmed by 
the Anavas and Pauravas, and its power was confined 
to the Utkalas and other tribes in the hilly tracts between 
Gaya and Orissa, All North and East Bengal was held by 
Prigjyotisa, which is nowhere connected with any of these 
races and would seem to have been founded by an invasion 
of Mongolians from the north-east. All the rest of North 

' Hy 20, 1LOTL-3, 1082-12 2 Bee n. "anja, 
® Called suardj, MBh ii, 73, 571-86; Hv fy, 4063-72, 
* MBh ii, fo, 54-01: Hy Gr, 40a s , a7 ose. 


" MBh i, £28; 760, 0344-4: Hy 30, 1115-15, 
* MBb i, fo 20, Gee, * JRAS, LOR, p. aD. 


boundaries can of course be 


> 
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India and the north-west part of the Dekhan had been 


dominated by the Aila stock and was held thus: 

The Pauravas ruled the whole of the Ganges and Jumna 
valley from the Siwalik Hills to Mavadha, except Sirasena 
(which was Yaidava) and Kadi: namely, the kingdoms of 
Hastinapura, Paficala, Cedi, Vatsa, Karasa and Magadha. 
Kadi was an Aila realm of earlier foundation (p. 273). 

The Yadavas held all the country between the Rajputana 
desert and a line drawn roughly from Bombay to the 
south-east of Berar and then north to the River Ken 
(Suktimati), including Sitrasena but excluding Cedi and 
Vatsa (which however had belonged to them before the 
Paurava Vasu conquered them). 

The Anavas held all the Panjab west of Kurukesetra, 
and all East Behar, Bengal proper and Orissa, The 
Druhyus held the Gandhara realm and the north-west 
frontier of the Panjab, and are said to have spread out 
into kingdoms beyond. The Turvasu line had failed, 
except that the Pandya, Cola and Kerala royal families 
in the extreme south claimed descent from it, or rather 
from Dusyanta, who had been adopted into it (p. 282),! 

All the occurrences that have been set out are stated 
mm tradition, and the chief authorities for every statement 
have been cited. Now, whatever doubt may attach to the 
arrangement of this account and the sequence in which 
the events have been narrated, yet two things are not 
open to such doubt, namely, the initial position and the 
ultimate position; and tradition is definite about then, 
that is (1) that the Aila race began with Puriravas 
at Allahabad, and (2) that ultimately it dominated al] the 
countries of North India (except the three kingdoms of 
Ayodhya, Videha and Vaigili) and the north-west of the 
Dekhan, and that all the rej ening families therein were Aila, 
The ultimate position is shown j; 





ithe annexed map, where 
only regarded as Approximate, 
Mt p. 4-6 ; Vioo, Bs Hy #2, 1835.4, 
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The broad result then stands out clear, that the Ailsa 
stock began with Puriiravas in a small principality 
at Allahabad, and dominated the whole of North India 
down to Vidarbha, with the exception of the three 
Manva countries of Ayodhyfi, Videha and Vaisali; and 
those countries had been profoundly influenced by Aila 
thought and enlture, Now this result-is precisely what 
is known as the Aryan occupation of India, so that what 
is called the Aryan race is what Indian tradition calls 
the Aila or Lunar race; that is, Aila=Aryan. The 
Saudyumna stock without doubt represents a distinet 
race, but T am not prepared to suggest what it should 
be called ethnologically.*. The Manva stock, which held 
all the rest of India with the three kingdoms of Ayodhya, 
Videha and Vaisali, would naturally appear to deelure 
itself Dravidian.® 

Tt willthas be seen that Indian tradition knows nothing 
of any Aryan invasion of India from the north-west, nor 
of any gradual advance of the Aryans from thence east- 
wards, It makes the Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions exeept 
ever Kosala, Videha and Vaisali: and tradition even says 
there was an Aryan outflow of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into Afehanistan and beyond (p. 277). 

Yet tradition does not say the Ailas or Aryans 
originated in India, but distinetly suggests that they came 
from outside, ‘The legends and myths about the pro- 
genitor Puriiruvas Aila all connect him with the middle 
Himalayan and trans-Himalayan region. He was closely 
associated with the Gandharvas. His wife Urvaési was 
a Gandharvi ‘The regions he frequented were the Rivers 

' The tive reces descended from Yayati oversprent the entire enrth ; 
Vii 43, 100; Ba tii, 6%, 105-6; Hy 30, 1610-20, 

* Bee further, p. 205, n. | 
* For this reason 1 dislike the term Mioen, but ran think of none 


better, 
“Va fl, &; Bal iii, 8, 0; Hy Oe, 1574. 
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Mandakini and Alaka, the Caitraratha ond Nandana 
forests, the mountains Gandhamiadana and Meru, and the 
country of the Northern Kurus.| The Gandharvas are 
assigned to those regions. From them he obtained 
sacrificial fire, he himself ultimately beeame a Gan- 
dbarva, and his sons were known among them.* Further, 
Puriravas is said in some accounts to have been born 
in the northern country Ilivria, which was so named 
after his parent [a2 

Now these tales are mythical, and tradition becomes 
mythical when it reaches back to its utmost limits - yet 
such myths do not spring from nothing, but must have 
had some basis, They certainly suggest that Puriiravas’ 
origin wis in that north region. This inference is 
supported by the fact that that region, the middle repion 
in and beyond the Himalayas, has always been the sacred 
and ancient land of the Indians. ‘The north-west frontier 
lind no ancient associations or memories of ap ¥ kind, and 
never had any sanctity. This is a remarkable fact of 
the first importance, All ancient Indian belief was 
bound up with that middle region, and it was thither that 
rishis and kings turned their steps when they sought the 
ancient inspiration—never to the north-west. 

Tradition and myth therefore concur in suggesting that 
Purfiravas came originally from beyond the middle 
Himalayan region; that is; that the Aila or Aryan race 
entered India from that direction, Myth names the 
country [avrta in the far north as the land from which 
the race came when it entered India. Puriravas’ name 
Aila occurs in the Rigveda (x, 93, 7. 18) and is therefore 

' Va ot, 6-8; Be 0, 5-8: Hv 29, 1207-74. 

2 Va fl, 40-8, 51: Hy “6, 1402-10: Be so, 11; Ag 273, 14. 

7 So Mt tY, 43-66; 72, 12-15: Pd v, 4. S2-105, LIT-120. 
=t-8, adopta the story partially ane ineptly ; 
with the first part Jost. 

4 See Muir's Sanskrit Vertes, ji. pp. 29-40, whe 
with this view, except the two quotutions about 


He iii, ee, 
ond Vi 85, 25-8 Fimibarly:, 


re all the PSAs Sgr ene 
Kashmir. 
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very ancient—more ancient than the stories about [a and 
la.! Some importance may therefore be attached to the 
wyth which connects it with the first part of the word 
llivrta; and the fables about [li and La or Idi were 
probably devised in later times to explain the name 
Aida” Such explanatory stories are common in Sanskrit 
literature, but the connexion between Ailn-and Ilivrta 
would not have suggested itself naturally, is surprising 
ind may therefore be a truly ancient relic. 

A few words may be said about what tradition suggests 
regarding the Vedie age. To arrange the reputed authors 
of the hymns chronologically, as far as possible, with the 
nid of tradition is a large and arduous task that has 
yet to be done; still, my examination of tradition has 
incidentally touched many of them, and I offer a few 
remarks provisionally. Various hymns are attributed 
to persons who lived in the earliest aces, but it is with 
Viévamitra’s time that we enter detinitely on the Vedic 
period. Most of the reputed authors who are mentioned 
in tradition are later than his time, and the list reaches 
down to Devapi (the eldest brother of king Santanu)* 
who lived about half a century before Vyisa, Hence the 
period of the hymns did not close till just before 
Vyisa's time, and it would follow that he not only 
irranged them as tradition says, but must have also 
compiled them into the Rigvedie canon, It could have 
heen only a rishi of commanding ability, knowledge and 
eminence, who could have brought mto one compilation 


' See JRAS, 1013, p. 412. 

© Tt may bo mentioned that Sodyumna, into whom [li was turned, js 
suid to have been a dinperio and finally departed to Divrta; Mt zz, 
1, 10; Pod v, &, 121, 124; De i, 65, 2. The konporusas were also 
placed in that same north region. Myth thos connected the Saudyumna 
stock also with that land. Further, it is said in Mt 12, 14 and Pd vy, &, 
123, that the Kurus, that is, the Northern Rurns, belonged to or were 
subject to that stock, These allusions suggest that that stock, which 
held Enst India, came also originally fram the north. 

* Nirukta fi, 10; Brhadd. vii, 150; MBh v, 148, G054-—5, ™ 
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Mandakini and Alak&, the Caitraratha and Nandana 
forests, the mountains Gandhamiadana and Meru. and the 
country of the Northern Kurus.' The Gandharvas are 
assigned to those regions, From them he obtained 
sacrificial fire, he himself ultimately became a Gan- 
dharva, and his sons were known among them.? Further, 
Puriiravas is said in some aecounta to have been born 
in the northern country Tavrtn, whieh was so named 
after his parent [a+ : 

Now these tales are mythical, and tradition becomes 
mythical when it reaches back to its utmost limits - yet 
such myths do not spring from nothing, but must have 
had some basis. They certainly suggest that Puriiravas’ 
origin was in that north region. This inference js 
supported by the fact that that region, the middle region 
in and beyond the Himalayas, has always been the sacred 
and ancient land of the Indians. ‘The north-west frontier 
had no ancient associations or memories of any kind, and 
never had nny sanctity. This is a remarkable fact of 
the first importance, All ancient Indian belief Was 
bound up with that middle region, and it was thither that 
rishis and kings turned their steps when they soneht the 
Ancient inspiration—never to the north-west." 

Tradition and myth therefore concur in suggesting that 
Purtiravas eame originally from beyond the middle 
Himalayan region; that is, that the Aila or Aryan race 
entered India from that direetion, Myth names the 
country [lavrta in the far north as the land from which 
the race came when it entered India. Purfravas’ rum 
Aila oceurs in the Rigveda (x, 93, 7, 18) and is therefore 


' Viol, 6-8; Br 10, 5-8; Hv 24, 1907-70. 

2 Va OF, 40-8, 51; Hw 28, 1403-10; Brzo, 11; Ag e737. 14, 

* Bo Mt t7, 43-00; 72, 12-16: Pd +, 8, 82-105, 117-120, 
2-8, adopts the story partially anc ineptlys and 
with the first part lost. 

* See Muir's Sanskrit Terts, ii, pp. 123-39, where 
with this view, except the two quotations abayt K 


Ril iii, 0, 
as, SK altnilarly, 
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very ancient—more ancient than the stories about Da and 
Hi. Some importance may therefore be attached to the 
myth which connects it with the first part of the word 
Lladvria; and the fables about Td and Ila or Idi were 
probably devised in later times to explain the name 
Aila* Such explanatory stories are common in Sanskrit 
literature, but the connexion between Aila-and Tlivrta 
would not have suggested itself naturally, is surprising 
and may therefore be a truly ancient relic. 

A few words may be said about what tradition suggests 
regarding the Vedie age. To arrange the reputed authors 
of the hymns chronologically, as far as possible, with the 
aid of tradition is a large and arduous task that has 
yet to be done; still, my examination of tradition has 
incidentally touched many of them, and I offer a few 
remarks provisionally, Various hymns are attributed 
to persons who lived in the earliest ages, but it is with 
Viévimitra’s time that we enter definitely on the Vedic 
period, Most of the reputed authors who are mentioned 
In tradition are later than his time, and the list reaches 
down to Devapi (the eldest brother of king Santanu)* 
who lived about half a century before Vyasa, Hence the 
period of the hymns did not close till just before 
Vyiisa’s time, and it would follow that he not only 
arranged them as tradition says, but must have also 
compiled them into the Rigvedie canon. It could have 
been only a rishi of commanding ability, knowledge and 
eminence, who could have brought into one compilation 


* See JRAS, 1113, p. 412. 

* It may be mentioned that Sudyumna, into whom Di was turned, is 
sil to have been a Zimperigs and finally departed to Davrta; Mt 72, 
it, 1; Pd vy, 8, 12), 124; Le i, a6, 22. The kimporugss were also 
placed in that sume north region, Myth thus connected the Saud yumnn 
stock also with that land. Further, it is seid in Mt 72, 18 and Fd ¥, 2, 
123, that. the Kurusz, that is, the Northern Ruras, belonged to or were 
subject to that steck. These allusions sugpest that that atock, which 
held Exst India, come also originally from the north. 

* Nirakta ii, 10; Brhodd., vii, 1); MBh v, 748, SOH-S. s 
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all the hymns composed by the different ond sometimes 
rival brahmanical families and also o large quantity of 
hymns of miseellaneous authorship; and have established 
that compilation as a canon naceepted unquestionably 
by all subsequent times. No rishi is mentioned who 
could have saecomplished that except Krsna Dvaipiyana 
Vyasa. 

If we may estimate the date of the great Bharata battle 
as 1000 uc. approximately, Devapi would be placed about 
a” eentury earlier. If farther we form a chronological 
estimate from the genealogical table in JRAS, 1910, 
pp. 26-9 (and we have no other basis to work upon), 
Viévamitra may be placed, at a very moderate computation, 
about seven centuries earlier than the battle. Hence 
without attempting precision the Vedie age may be 
estimated as 1700 to 1100 ic. approximately, from 
tradition. 

It may be objected that the language of the hymns 
betrays no marked differences commensurate with so long 
a period, and to this point the following suggestion may 
be offered with all deference to Vedic scholars. It would, 
T imagine, be generally conceded that no sacred literature 
attains to verbal veneration until it has been definitely 
formed into a canon and finally closed: before that it 
is no doubt sacred, but it has not acquired rigid sanctity. 
Hymns handed down orally during the centuries before 
the formation of the canon could hardly escape being 
gradually and imperceptibly modified in their diction 
as the language gradually changed, so that, when they 
were at last compiled into the canon, their language 
would be rather that of the age when the canon was 
formed than that of the ages when they were composed, 
If this suggestion be reasonable, it would explain why 
there is no very marked difference in the language of the 
hymns, though they manifestly purport to have been 
composed during a very long period. 
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This presentation of what Indian tradition says about 
the earliest times differs greatly from what scholars have 
deduced from a study of the Veda and the Vedie 
literature; yet may I in conclusion offer, as o plea for 
a fair consideration of it, this question: Can a complete 
aceount be constructed if we put aside the copious tradition 
left by the ksatriyas, who played the chief part in 
estublishing the Aryan dominion by their conquests ? 

In order to show at a glance the development of the 
Aila (or Lunar) race a concise genealogical table is added 
on the next page, It exhibits the principal ruling families 
and dynasties of the Ailas, and does not deal with the 
populace in the countries and capitals mentioned. 
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ES is passing strange that this ancient and interesting 

author, whose exposition of the Mimimsaé sitras is 
the oldest now extant, should be so much neglected by 
modern students of Sanskrit. Yet one would suppose 
that a writer who offered an interpretation of Vedic ritual, 
and who preceded Siyana by nearly twelve centuries, 
would never fail to receive attention from students of the 
most ancient literature of India. But there are others to 
whom « good knowledge of Mimiimsai is of insportance, 
It is no exaggeration to say that, without that knowledge, 
it would be impossible rightly to comprehend the larger 
treatises on Vedanta—notably those of the very learned 
Appaya Diksita, in which very lengthy disquisitions on 
Mimamsa& topics abound —or even Jayanta Bhatta’s 
Nydiyamoanjari. 

Quotations from Sabara are found in all such works 
though not to the same extent as those from the Famous 
Mimimsaka Kumarila, who probably flourished in the 
seventh century of our era’ Dr. Ganginath Jha, of 
Allahabad, has done great service by his translations 
of those very abstruse works the Slokavartika and 
Tantravartike, which, together with his very helpful 
work entitled “The Prabhakara School of Parva 
Mimamsa ", which he prepared os o thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, have brought a valuable 
body of Mimamsi lore within reach of even those 
unacquainted with Sanskrit, 

I have recently prepared for my own use a somewhat 
full Index to the first six Books of Sabara's bhisya, and 

1 Sacred ook af the Hast, vol. xxv, p. G13. 
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now offer a few items from it as samples of the interesting 
matter to be found there. There are one or two references 
to Mahideo Moregvara Kunte's unfinished work entitled 
Saddarsanacinianika. It contains a translation of the 
sitras of the first five books of Jaimini’s treatise and of 
part of the sixth book. His renderings are not very 
lucid, but there is a good deal of useful information in the 
notes; and, most important of all, to my mind, he gives 
references to a large number of the Vedie passages 
explained in the bhasya. The Vedie Index occasionally 
mentioned is, of course, that compiled by Professor A. A. 
Maecdonell and Dr. A. B. Keith, and published in 1913. 
The Vedie Concordance is the gigantic work by Professor 
Bloomfield, which forms vol. x of the Harvard Oriental] 
Series. 

All but the last of the nyayas quoted below are 
included in the latest editions of my Popular Sanskrit 
Marims, but the references now given to Sabara's 
bhisya are new. 

lL, WeaeraTe to This uncommon technical term (from 
the root J “to separate”) is found under sittras 3. 7. 32-5, 
where Kunte detines it as “a particular statarnent which 
narrows the application of a general statement", In the 
adhikarann comprised by those four stitras an Inquiry is 
made as to whether the Vedic declaration Wepmnarey 
Qaeda: FAeUfasw, “the sacrificial rites of a Soma 


sacrifice have [or require] seventeen priests,” is an example 
af aagerate, or whether it is merely a Ufteentafe, 
that is, an injunction limiting the number of priests, 
without in any way discriminating between them. The 
pirvapalse assigns it to the former, but that view is 
shown to be untenable. In the Bhamati. under Vedainta- 
siitra 1. 1. 23, we find the expression 
which in the Kalpataru (na commentary on Bhamatti 


appears as Se yesqte, and is detined as meres tq 
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Since the number of priests for a Soma sacritice is 
limited to sixleen, how is it that the above passage 
provides for seventeen? This point is dealt with im 
sitras 36-8, where, after disposing of the suggestion 
that the Sadasya is the seventeenth, it is decided that the 
Svami, or patron for whom the sacrifice is otfered, is the 
additional man. 

Professor Eggelings note on Satap, Brak. x. 1.4.19, 
which forbids the employment of a seventeenth priest, 
is of interest: “ This prohibition is probably directed 
against the Kaushitaking, who recognize a seventeenth 
priest, the Sadasya, who seems to have taken no other 
part in the sacrificial performance except sitting in the 
Sadas as the permanent custodian thereof.” 

9. wear it In the bhisya on sfitras 6. 2. 16-15 
there is a discussion as to whether in everyday life, as in 
the performance of religious rites, everything commenced 
winst of necessity be earried to completion, The primi 
facie view is that it is as imperative in the former as it ts 
known to be in the latter, since both alike have their 
eodes of laws which preseribe penalties for those who fail. 
The following, for example, is laid down for artificers ; 
Wt Ha THAT Sas: Was =F avert arafaqs: which 
Kunte renders thus: “In the case of a spoke being 
broken, a flag is to be hoisted, and a Brahman is to be fed 
with a milk-preparation,” Now,apart from the absurdity 
of hoisting a flag as a remedy for a damaged (probably 
lent, rather than broken) spoke, one would like to know 
the authority for attaching such o meaning to Fr aTy, 
since it is not to be found in the lexicons and is not 
explained in the commentaries. Inthe Marathi dictionary, 
however, we find Tararet, which Molesworth defines as 
“a common term for the central and the two side-slips 
which lie along a door". What these slips are I cannot 
say, but they would seem to be intended to strengthen or 
bind together the component parts of « door; and it is 
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Just such o sense as this that is required for ¢3rary if it 
ia to be worthy of its name, and useful for straightening 
& bent spoke or splicing a split one. 

3. Saat F Zana seta ph | This curious statement— 
“the cows of the gods walk on their backs "—is Apast, 
Sraufasatrit, xi, 7, 6, and is quoted by Subara (under 
siitra 1. 3.30) in support of the argument of an objector 
that words are used in the Veda in a different sense from 
that attached to them in common life, In this case it 
is urged that go cannot possibly mean “cow”, The 
Siddhintin of course rejects this view, and Kumiirila 
attempts to remove the difficulty by suggesting (Tunfre- 
vdrtika, p. 245) that possibly the cows are on the earth, 
and that when in its revolution it passes over the abode 
of the gods, the cows appear to be walking upside down! 
One wonders why he did not reverse this and place the 
spectators on the earth and the cows in heaven, so as 
to justify the expression “the cows of the rods”. 

4. Satan Readers of the Mahabhas) yo will 


remember the simpler form of this word in the sentence 


at aaaatet Faq, Which Dr, Kielhorn! rendered 


“Tf anybody (in interpreting « rule) should say anything 
that is nef contained im the sitrc, such a statement would 
not be accepted ", The derivative employed by Sabara is 
found under sitra 6. 8. 36, whilst Viicaspati Misra twice 
uses Gata in his comment on Vogabhteya,iv, 15. Besides 
the above I know of no examples of the word, in either 
form, in philosophical writings. 

+ 3uzT, suefia i These words are clearly used 
by Sabara under satra 6.8.35 in the sense of “indication” 
and “indicated " respectively ; but it is not easy to deduce 
that meaning from 27 “to bite”. In the Dhadt uy tlver, 
Xxxiil, 91, there js a root afar A to apeak , or “shine”, 
but per haps the more probable source of the two words is 





' JRAS. 1008, p. 499, on Maha, ii, 112. 
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the Prakrit root danse, “to show,” for which see Monier- 
Williams, #.v. 27. 

The passage in which the words oceur forma part of 
a lengthy discussion (under siitras 6, §. 30-42) as to the 
meaning of the word OF im the sentence @T ztfaat 
aerate uaa (TS. vi, 1. 11. 6), the decision 
being that GT “a goat” is intended. The sentence 
with which we are suneaipad is the pati 
wet aa aap augfat ‘seNuiiedaat aqqara- 
ee es ack ee 

6. atfan Under sitra 2. 2. 9 Sabara quotes and 
discusses the mantra (TS. 2. 6. 6. 4) aTfa 41 wae 
fwad aeaqat Feral, saivasaNT saasasTa 
“the fault of repetition [or, of too close a connexion] is 
brought upon a sacrifice when two cakes are offered in 
succession: he therefore offers the low-voiced oblation in 
hetween them, in order to avoid that fault". It is 
strange that here, as well as in his bhasya on a similar 
passage in Aitareya BSrahmeana, ui, 47, Sayana should 
have taken this word to be the equivalent of Tera, 
and that Dr. Haug, following him, rendered it * laziness”. 
One of the three meanings assigned to it in Nirukta, 
iv, 20,is Wem, and in his translation of Satap. 
Brahmana, 1.3. 2.8 and 1.6. 3. 27, Professor Eggeling 
rendered it “(the fault of) a repetition" and “ (the fault 
"a meaning clearly required by the context. 
lt is a pity, therefore, that the compilers of the Vedie 
Inder omitted that sense of the word. It may be added 
that the word aTfaart is found in Sanksepasirirake, i, 161, 
where the commentator explains it by TWaTaAT, one 
meaning of which is “ repetition ”. 

Since the only example of the verb faqs given in the 
lexicons is that of RV. vin, 78. 2 (quoted by them as 
viii, 68. 2), namely farafe fea ayes “all that is sick 

Imas. [)4. oy) 





of) sameness 
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he medicines " (Griffith), it may be of interest to note 
that, in the discussion on the Taittiriva mantra, Sabarit 
Lwice uses this verb in the sense of “to remedy’. He says: 
faafaqquina sae aantfa fafemt. Then. a little 
further on, a Aa faufaadz. 

‘7. Faw As the “nave” of a wheel this word is net 
found in Sanskrit lexicons: but Molesworth includes it, in 
that sense, under WaT. It is found in the bhiisya (i, 4. 20) 
in the sentence Thaw awe “afaqeita. 

8. TaTUT I Various meanings have been issloned 
to this word, which is found only in RY. ii, 6a. 14, 
i mantra commencing with the words fe 4 awafer aa2g 
44: 0 According to Sabara (1. 2, 39) it is the name of 
a cily, He says: @ta2T ATA WAGeT: | TaTITS wat 
Wagel (sic) TT a So, too, Kumarila, Wares alazt- 
faqdageT wi aewta Sarma WItaTHT. On p. 4 
of his introduction to the higveda, Siyana quotes Sabara's 
explanation, as above: but in the interpretation of the 
mantra he makes neiedéakhes an epithet of wea. 

9. aftatemtta io This word is new to me nnd 15 mat 
found in the dictionaries. It is need by Sabarn (3. 8. 32) 
as an epithet of afeq in the sense of a4eq “un 
consecrated "—or possibly as itself the name of some 


kind of grass—and used for aking the gfaa, Madhava 


explains it thus: Waafeotatty Teta aarizaerce. 
fea: uftar 7 0 SANTANA. This is confirmed 
hy the Sistradipiha, wae (afea:| ufaatfe area. 

10. Ufaen Under the same satra as the above we 
find the following in connexion with the Daréapirnaniisn 
ceremonial « RaTaufsrarar Zui IZ TaTaT ufay atta 
“ OF two blades of darbha grass, of equal length, viz, each 
& span long, and with the points unbroken, he Toakens 
two paviirae”. This deseription of the poevitra at onee 
' See Pedic Fader under this and Presence, 
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differentiates it from that of the Rigveda, which, according 
to the Vedte Index, was a sieve made of sheep's wool. 
In his transintion of Setup. Hrih, i. 1,3, Professor Eegeline 
enills the above “ strainers ”, " purifiers ” - ind “ clarifiers’ ie 
In the original of para. 3 we read @RaTHAT: 7 

arta: arafa. which the Professor renders “ having then 
strained the sprinkling water with those two (strainers), 
he sprinkles with it”, and adds in a footnote, ‘He pours 
water into the Agnihotra ladle (in which some of the awn 
of the rice remains), and after cleaning it with the two 
strainers he sprinkles with it.” Dr. Ganganitha Jha! 
defines the pavitre as “a blade of kuga ent into two 
equal pieces, and consecrated with a mantra; used for 
sprinkling water”. The use of the word Ig, however, 
in the Grihmana, and of @aparfa in Kityanana Srauta- 
situ, 2, 3. 33 (Efaigar: wer arat [ufaarat] 
ayaa), makes it clear that the permtries were nots Tere 
sprinklers of water, the idea of purifying being inseparable 





irom the word, 

h. yeratz i Sabara probably coined this word, 
which is said to mean “ twisting of the back ” in burning 
from side to side in order to examine and e xplain various 
objects toa pupil, It oeeurs under sttra 2. 1. 32, and ts 
explained by Kumarila thus: yey 1 is aya | eT i 
om 3 gm ua afanitfwan efa amrraraia qeraer aera. 

2. Ufa wars aM STaaata: © “f This maxim is found 
ie in the bhisya; under sitra 3. 3.14 in the wont 
syeaverata HUTA Ta aed FT: and under 3, 8, 12 
the sentence Wartatear fe ya: fra@arm: uta uae 
fest wafa. 

13, tae The abridged St. Petersburg lexieon 
alone shows the root @¥ with these three upasargas, and 
quotes Apast. Srauta, vii, 14. 8, as an example, Sabara 





| Préthibor Minded, . 269. 
* See Thin’ Handful of Populay Maxine (2nd ed., TOLD}. 
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(9. 1.7) gives us two more, perhaps from some Kalpasitra : 
ee = : or] Bh" = 

aa agate: afaaarata” tam afa “ wfasraer 

14 Were i As used by Jaiminit in siitra G. 4. 30 
(8 Waa WTA) this verb clear y means “to take 
the place of ", “to be substituted for + something else, 
& sense not found in our dictionaries, Tn expounding the 
siitra Sabara employs the noun Weary as the equivalent 
of Ufatafe, « meaning assigned to it in tle Vidieuspatyeny. 
This is confirmed by the Jaiministitravritti as follows ; 


aa aa Zant 4 3a aegfafa daa vaqqare 
ft | @ waqwcraara: weraaa ufafafa: amare. if 
[, who am not a Vedie scholar, Hhiy presume to differ 
from one so learned as Dr. Garbe, I would suggest that 
“substitute”, and not “ corollary", is the meaning of 
WETaTs throughout the Apastamba Srautasatra. 

15. aTafa a As the only recorded example of this 
very significant word is from some Unspecified commentary 
on Gautama’s Dharmasistra, I offer one from Sabara, 
Under sitra 4. 3. 24 it is argued that a man ought to 
finish any sacrificial act which he has commenced, even 
though he has ceased to desire the advantage to be derived 
from it. Butwhy? faerfargera soperrafoqarcga: | 
awemataaa fret fanaa: urafaat ca aTgaG zfa 
am 1 

16. Sarasa: aCe: | This expression, found near the 
end of the bhasya on 2.1. 12, has puzzled me exceedingly. 
The paridhis, as Dr. Tha! tells Ws, are three logs of wood 
placed on the north, west, and south sides of the altar: and 
Professor Eegeling calla them “ enclosing-sticks”, Six 
kinds of wood are named by Katyayann (ii, 8.1), of which 
the peridhia may be made, but Bana is not one of them, 
In Brihaddranyela CUpantgsad, 3.8. 2, we have the word 
TT as on epithet of WT (understood), and Sankara 

1 Prdbihaborn Mimiinad, p. 257. 
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explains 41 as a piece of bamboo affixed to the point of 
an arrow. This meaning may be conjectural, but in 
any case it would be unsuitable here. Can any one 
enlighten us ? 

li. ua Haraiafesa This saying (explained in my 
Macvma) is found under siitras 2. 1. 4; 3. 4. 40; 4.1.18; 
4.2.10; 6.1. 1. It probably originated with i Sabara. 

18. SETaatTSTa po This, too, is found in the bhiisya 
on 3.5.46 in the following words: 48 4Taat SaeTaarat 
wate fam: ari a 4 faqu: adfeed area. 
This reminds us of a passage in Mohabhaeyt 1. 2. 64 
(vart. 43) which I have quoted under the nyaya Wate 
Saeed WITT in the second edition of part iii of 
the Aeon. 

19. ao: Sabara (6. & 28) quotes Tis, 3. 1. 4. 3, 
arts a: 0 iw the Rigveda, according to the 
Vedic f aes “ Mayu denotes the ‘lowing’ of a cow and 
the ‘bleating’ of a sheep or goat,” but here it means 
“ery af pain proceeding from an animal that is being 
killed at o snerifiee, and which necessitates the WHHETA. 
Here is Siyana’s comment on the passage, After quoting 
Aperat. Srantasifrea, vii, 17. 3. aa aTsyae ata aaa 
WwHeta getfa, he says: We wpARiMaerat arg 
SGGSUSARIAIST PANAMA: wWewaareata 
aa eee fama aaneaar sfaat area | 

Although the Srautastitra quoted ubove seems bo state 
that the @epq7erTa is to be offered if the animal raises a ery 
of pain, ete., yet the commentator declares that the offering 
in not made on that account, but simply on aceount 
of the killing! Here are 5 his words : aufaaratataat 
wrt 4 OF STUER fanaa faa fa 






en 





20, ara fafa l " his nyfiya is found four 
times in the bhiaisya, namely in 3.5. 44; 6, 4.12; 5.4.11 
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and 18 The meaning seems to be, “It expresses just 
what is stated, and nothing more.” For other examples 
see the second edition of part ii of the Waaime. 

l. Sarat water ii Many of our readers will doubtless 
recall with pleasure Dr. Kielhorn’s very interesting 
exposition? of this “somewhat peculiar phrase” which 
is found four times in the Muhaibhisya. Tt has been 
variously interpreted, but is really the equivalent of 
azfa “they say". I think, however, that it seems, in 
some cases, to imply a feeling of contempt for the persons 
in question as being mere chatterers whose opinion was of 
little value. A point of great interest brought out by 
Dr. Kielhorn is the fact that the same phrase is found 
in one of the Jatakas as vattiro honti, a form of 
expression which, as we are told in a footnote, is of 
frequent occurrence in some Pali works, Dr, Kielhorn's 
comments on this coincidence deserve attention, Sahara, 
no doubt, took it from Patanjali, and we find it as 
amit! Wafer under sitras 3. 1. 2 and 4.2.8: and as 
wate Fatt: under siitras 1.4.10 and 11. Sabara was 
& keen grammarian, and a firm believer in the aecuracy 
of Panini. Under sittra 10, 8,4 there is an interesting 


passige in which he gives his opinion as to the relative 
credibility of Panini and Katyiyana, which is quoted by 
Vacaspati Migra in Bhdimeti, 3. 3. 26. 

U2. WMTAaaaa ff So Sabara under siitra 3, 8, 43- 
nem the same is found im the Benares edition of Katydyana 
Srautasatra, xxiv, 176, where the commentar VY snys: 

aTaaataia AS AAS |... 7a ACHAT WETMT 
cate But 3 in Tandya Brahmans, xxv, 7.1. it is called 
Waa FAA, and in the next sutra it is stated that the 
Sakty a Gauriviti, who offered a purodada of meat, attained 
universal prosperity by means of that sacrificial session 
at the River Yavyavati. The Apaast, Srantir, too, has the 





‘In TRAS. 1898, yp. 10, 
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reading WRT, and it i¢ from sitras 23. 11. 12 and 13 
that Sabara quotes the passage af@a afeaceta, which 
tells how the meat for the sacrificial cakes was obtained. 
These two sittras, alas! are not quoted in Dr. Bloomftield’s 
Concordance, and I spent a lot of time in hunting 
for them. 

oo. Diatarara i This well-known simile, which 
Ulustrates the “apparent existence " of the Vedfintist, is 
employed in the following passage on siitra 5. 8. 24: 
ae fe cive— wert af arare: = aa ofwarat 

24. There is 4 curious passage m the openmg part of 
the sixth book where o discussion is raised as to the 
application of the injunction Sarat gatq. It cannot, 
it 15s said, apply to frees, for being inanimate they have 
no desires of any kind; but it may, perchance, apply to 
animals, for that they desire things is proved by their 
seeking a shady spot when overcome by heat, or a warm 
one when oppressed by cold. If it is objected that all 
their desires relate to present enjoyment and not to 
anything in the future, the objection is proved to be 
groundless by the fact that dogs wre seen to fast on the 
jowrteenth deny of Hie qnonth, and fjcorke on the eighth, 
with a view to some advantage in the future! This 
primé facie view is gravely refuted on the ground that 
without « knowledge of the Veda none are led to engage 
in fasting in order to obtain some nivantage in the distant 
future, and of course animals have not that knowledge ! 

25. In connexion with the Vijapeya sacrifice we find in 
Apust. Sremtu, xviii, 2. ll the sites fererarfaa afar: 
qaceta Hatt, which is quoted by Sabara under siitra 
4.4, 15 and 3.8.12. As the sitra is not included in the 
Vedie Concordance, the above reference to it may be 
i help to some quotation-lhunter. 
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GAZETTEER GLEAN 





INGS IN CENTRAL INDIA . 
By Masor C, ECRFORD LUARD 


Tue Great Dam anp TempLe at Boovpur Is 
BrHoraAL STATE 
fl ia temple and dam which form the subject of this 
paper have already been dealt with in the Jndiecn 
Antiquary* and in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal*> the former paper, written by Colonel Kincaid, 
hemg the most complete. 

The little village of Bhojpur is situated in the Bhopal 
State of the Central India Agency in longitude 23° @° N. 
and latitude 77° 38° E., 5 miles north-east of Dip station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. From, this 
station it is reached by a country track leading at first 
over rocky hills and finally over deep alluvium, which 
marks the area of the old lake described further on, 

Dip was, as its name still shows, once an “island ~ in 
the lake. The present village hes at the base of a rock- 
strewn hill on the summit of which signs of a much older 
settlement may still be traced. From the top of this hill 
a fine view of the whole of the area oecupied by the old 
lake can be had. 

The village of Bhoypur is traditionally supposed to have 
been founded by Raja Bhoja I of Dhar (1010-55). He 
is, moreover, credited with having erected a large town 
here. This an examination of the site shows to be «a mere 
fable, as there are no traces whatever of a settlement of 
any size, While the unfinished condition of the temples 
proves that whatever the intentions of the founder may 
lave been, he was unable to carry out his design. In 


1 Fied, Awl, xvii, 348, “ * JASE... viii, 805+: xvi, 730. 
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Mughal days, moreover, when places of importance under 
the Hindus usually became the head-quarters of Sarkars 
or Mahals, this place was of no importance apparently. 
A Bhojpur is mentioned in the ‘Ain-i-Adkbori! as the 
-head-quarters of « mahal in Sarkar Raisen, but it is 
a different place of the same name, It may be remarked 
#180 that no traces of Muhammadan occupation exist here, 
such as are invariably met with in any place used as an 
official centre, while its remoteness would militate neainst 
its being a place of importance, 

The great temple stands just above the village of 
Bhojpur, a little to the south-east of the shorter of the 
two dams to be described later, at an elevation slightly 
higher than the maximum water-level, as controlled by . 
the waste weir, 

The shrine is Shaivite and is incomplete, all that stands 
being the garbha-grha containing the Linga, of which 
the doorway faces west over the site of the great lake. 
A wall of rubble and mud now extends in front of the 
shrine, forming a long narrow courtyard, enclosing some 
small huts used by the local Mahant and his chelas. The 
sanctum is in plan a simple square of 66 feet, quite 
plain in design, and without any of the salient ane 
re-entrant angles usual in northern temples. It is raised 
upon a plinth 7 feet high, divided into two sections by 
a simple string-course. The doorway is of unusual height, 
partly covered with carving of the bell and chain pattern 
and other designs. It was evidently to have been decorated 
profusely with carving below also, the empty socket-holes 
for pieces of senlpture being still visible. 

Within four massive pillars support the foundations — 
of a magnificent dome, which unfortunately was never 
completed. That its present condition is pot due to 
injury but to ineompletion is clear from the existence 
against the north wall of the earthen ramp by which the 

! Jorrets. & Blochmeann, Ain-i-Akhars. ii, 190. 
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blocks of stone were raised to the necessary level to enable 
them to be placed in position as well as by the numerous 
shaped blocks lying round the building. 

The four pillars, massive as they are, have been saved 
from any appearance of heaviness hy clever construction. 
Each pillar is built up in three sections ; the lowest is an 
octagon with facets of 24 feet, surmounted by another 
octagon with facets of 21 feet, from which a twenty-four- 
faced section rises. 

The Linga within is also of unusually massive pro- 
portions. It has a total height of 20 ft, 1] in. including 
the base, the emblem itself being 74 feet high and 
174 feet in circumference. It stands on a massive 
platform consisting of three sandstone blocks placed one 
upon another, and is 20 ft. 10 in, square at its foundation. 
Here, as in the ease of the pillars, skilful construction 
has prevented any appearance of excessive massiveness, 
The parts are carefully graduated, while the rounding 
off of the corners adds to its gracefulness. A fight of 
steps leading up to it is certainly a later addition. 

The temple is supposed to date from the twelfth century. 
This seems probable, and though legend associates both 
Bhoja and Udayaditya (1059-81) with its erection, a later 
date would appear more likely, 

To the east of this temple, higher up the hill, stands 
a Jain shrine. It is rectangular in plan with sides of 
14 and 11 feet, The roof is formed of large stone slabs. 
The floor is 3 feet below the base of the door It 
contains « large figure of Mahivira, 15 feet high, flanked 
by two statues of Pirasniith under the usual snake-hood 
canopies each 7 feet high, All these figures are naked, 
showing that they belong to the Digambara sect, This 
building is clearly nothing more than the garbha-grha of 
a temple of which the rest was never completed. This 
is shown by the plinth and also the existence of an earthen 
ramp similar to that at the great temple. To the north 
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Fh of this temple is a small shrine formed of nine pillars of 
78 simple design, which contains a large headless figure of 
—  _.. # female deity and a small image of Parasnath, Just 
i. _ outside lie two more figures, one of Parasnath and the 
zo” other of Mahavira, both belonging to the Digambara sage 
* * Nowhere are there any inscriptions, « few names scratched 
ws on walls and a shorb salutation to “the son of Mahadev “, 
* all in modern characters, being the only records in any of 
<4 these buildings. 


Traces of other small temples are to he found seattered 
SS. 44n the bushes and along the rocks leading from the great 
| temple to the short dam. The figure of a goddess, another 
' of a bearded Rshi, and some small linages lie near the 
-  - -yermains of one snmiall ruined shrine, A large number of 
- |) © samadhi stones are collected at one spot, and a Yoni with 
- fifteen rows of footprints before it, each row containing 
__\* Sixteen footprints, or 240 in all, 
Some very interesting designs have been cut on the 
za ~ stirface of the rock near these footprints. These are 
‘apparently working plans to seale of designs to be used 
_ in the great temple. 
— . © + To turn to the dams. Two dams lie west of the village, 
“aN From the map it will be seen how skilful] y the position 
of the lake was chosen. The scheme was to form a vast, 
sheet of water by utilizing the streams of the Betwaé 
and Kalasot Rivers. To effect this the waters of the 
Kaliasot had to be diverted so as to unite with those 
of the Betws. Three dams were required to earry this 
out. The first was that near Bhopal, whiely still divides 
the upper and lower lakes, It is known as the dam of the 
| old fort, the “Qila kolina band", This dam deflected 
-. the stream. southwards. On its course. however, it would 
have escaped through the gap lying west of Goklikhedi 
village, the only gap in the natural wall of hills whieh 
==) surrounded the area chosen, Here the longer but lower 
+, of the two dams was raised. It is 3.950 feet long, and 
< pe th 
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* a Tee 
200 feet wide at its broadest part, its average height 
being 24 feet, It now earries a country road leading to 
Bhopal city. The dam ‘s formed of rubble and earth in 
the centre with a facing of sandstone blocks, set square 
like bricks. The stream of the Kaliasot no longer flows 
against It, the accumulated silt having driven it ito 
a new course often lying as much as 400 yards away. 
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flood of the two rivers 1b was constructed with great eare. iW D3 508 
The western end was carried 200 feet back into the reek 92. Sai 
of the bank, being brought out m a curve and protected ves a 
with two revetinents on the lake side. On the side, 
opposite to this the dam wall has been taken 500feet into 
the rock so as to obviate the danger of its being cut. , | 
through or round by small streams. It is not, however, 
eo strongly made at this point, as the pressure it was 
culled on to bear was lessened by the way the rock rises = 
from the Inke side to meet the dam wall. 
This dam was 42 feet high at the banks and 50 feet high 
“athe centre when intact, its base covering about 275 feet, 
the actual width of the gap filled by it being 120 feet. - Oe 
‘The greatest care was tuken to ensure its strength nthe Man * rs, 


The third dam, now in a ruined state, is by far the more; © 98 
- ® n F : i ‘h nel ww ® Sate r 
interesting of the two. Having to withstand the full ~~ +” 








centre, as the remains on the western bank show. Here, ovr ae 

where the top 1s uncovered, it is possible to see the nature . in & 
of the structure. The dam was divided internally into. Jy 
rectangular compartments by vertical walls of sandstone. - i 
These compartments were then filled with stone and rubble | ane 


well rammed down, a method pursued, no doubt, through- w wr 
out the structure. 7 me 
The facing of this dam was perhaps ita most interesting — ; 
feature. Great blocks of sandstone averaging 4 feet long 
by 34 wide and 24 thick were employed, On the lnke 
side, where the water pressure was considerable, they were 
aot i at an angle of 05 degrees. Throughout the dam m0 
cement was used any where. : 
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‘Eastwards of this dam lay the waste weir by which the 
level of the lake was controlled. This was formed by 
cutting down into the neck of a col lying between two 
small hills. The waste weir channel lies 40 feet above the 
base of the dam. 

The Betwa and Kaliasot now flow through the gap and 
wend their way down a picturesque valley, with lofty 
wooded banks, which is strewn for over a quarter of a mile 
from the dam with great blocks of sandstone, once the 
retaining wall of this barrier (see Fig.). 

The area of water held up by these dams exceeded 
“50 square miles(see Map). It stretehed from Du mkheda, 
near Bhopal city to Amoha in the south, and from 
Chaplisar in the east to Barkhedi in the west. the 
maximum length and breadth being respectively 29 and 
Lo miles, 

From the Pandava hero Bhim to Rama and Raja Bhoja 
of Dhar, various persons have been credited with the 
erection of the dams, but there seems little doubt that 
they were the work of either Raja Bhoja or one of the 
Paramérn line, to which he belonged, a line that ruled 
over Malwa from the ninth to the fourteenth century, 
reaching the zenith of their power in the eleventh 
and twelfth, The assignment of these dams, therefore. 
to the eleventh or twelfth century tnst come very near 
the truth, 

The builders, whoever they were, had considerable 
knowledge and skill, as the selection of the site and the 
boldness of the design amply testify. 

Tradition records with preater certainty that the 
ruined dam was cut through by Sultan Hoshany Shah of 
Malwa, who ruled from 1405 to 1435 4p, 900 years’ or 
Wore after its erection. Whether this was lone ina tit 
of destructivenoss or with the deliberate intention of 
securing a large fertile addition to his possessions, it is 
impossible to say, but considering the troubled times he 
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lived im it seems most likely that he came across the darh 
in some march from his new city of Hoshangabad, which 
lies not far distant, and destroyed this monument af 
a former Hindu ruler out of mere wantonness, It is also 
possible that tradition is at fault and natural causes 
destroyed it. But tradition has more to say, adding that 
Hoshang Shah employed a large army three months in 
making « breach, and that it was thirty years hefore the 
heavy alluvium left by the waters of the lake became 
sufficiently dry to be habitable, so that the Sultan himself 
benetited little, though he conferred a great boon on his 
sliceessors, 

Many tales have been woven round the memory of this 
great spread of water. Raji Bhoja and his Rani are said 
to have sailed on hot weather evenings from Bhojpur 
aeross to Bhimbait at the southern end of the lake, where 
some curiously shaped rocks are called after the Pandava 
hero to this day. Another tale narrates that Bhopa, 
afflicted with leprosy, was told that he could be eured 
only by washing in the biggest lake in all India. and 
that the lake must he fed by one stream for each day 
inthe year. For a long time only 964 were forthcoming, 
till a Gond, Kallia by name, discovered the stream called 
after him, the Kaliasot. The lake was made and the king 
was cured. Numerous small shrines, slnply formed of 
large slabs of sandstone, are still pointed out as “ Raja 
Bhoja's boathouses ". 

It would be interesting to speculate on the effect which 
this huge sheet of water, sending its moisture-laden 
breezes over the plateau, had on the climate of Malwa. 
Forest still covers the hills and valleys round Bhojpur, 
but in the days of the lake it must have been far more 
luxuriant, and possibly the traditional fertility and 
exemption from famine which is always attributed to this 
still favoured tract owed its existence lurgely to this great 
expanse of water, 
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a +The Inke is no more and the glories of the place are 
dimmed, but the rains of the titanic dam remain, and the 
' fame of the mighty sheet of water, which once lapped the 
rocks af the foot of the great temple and on which Raja 
GBhoja and his queen loved to sail after the heat of — a3 
a summer's day, still lives in Northern India in a series _ hy 
of verses recording the greatest vanished marvels of 7 
the land. 
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Tal to Bhopal tal 9 
Aur sab taliya — ~ 
Aur sab rayaya 
Raja to Riimehandra 
Aur sab Rajaya 

(and so on), 
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THE VAEKATAKA DYNASTY OF BERAR IN THE 
FOURTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES AC. 
By VINCENT A. SMITH 
—_— 
ABREEVIATIONS 





A.S.R.— Archeological Survey of India, Heports, written or 
edited by Sir A. Cunningham, 1871-87. 

AS.W...—Archa@ological Survey of Western India, Tribner, 
vd., by Dr. James Burgess, C.LE, 

Collins—" The Geographical Data of the FRlaghvvamséa ond 
Dasalumaracarita," being an inaugural dissertation for 
the Ph.D. degree at Leipzig. Printed at Leipzig by 
G. Kreysing, 1907. The author, Dr. Mark Calling, 
if. now Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Dublin. 

Ep. Ind.—Epigruphia Indica, 

F.GI—Inseriptions of the Early Gupta Aings and their 
Successors, Calcutta, Superintendent of Government 
Printing, India, 1888, by Dr, J. F, Fleet, (.1E. 

H.¥.A.—A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1911, 

LG.— Imperial Gazetteer, Oxford, 1907-8. 

Ind. Ant.—The Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 

E.INT.—"A List of the Inseriptions of Northern Tndia, 
from about a.p. 400," by Professor F. Kielhorn, C.LE., 
Gottingen (Appendix to Epigraphia Indica, val. vy, 
1878-9), 


HE Vakataks Dynasty, of whieh the very name and 
existence had been utterly forgotten for many 
centuries, was brought to the knowledge of students of 
ancient Indian history by the publication in 1836 of 
Tnas, 1014, 21 
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a copper-plate grant from the Central Provinces. Since 
that date a few more inscriptions on stone or copper 


have been discovered at various times and places, and » 


the little known about the dynasty is derived solely 
from those records. No extant coin can be assigned to 
the Vakitaka princes, who must have used as currency 
the monetary issues of other powers, We are ignorant 
of the derivation of the name Vakataka, and are unable 
to say whether the kings were indigenous or of foreign 
descent. Nor do we know for certain the locality in 
which the dynasty took its rise. It is not mentioned 
in literature, although it seems to be the subject of an 
obseure allusion in the Purfinsas, which contain in the 
section dealing with the dynasties of Vidisi, ete,, the 
passage translated by Mr. Pargiter from his eclectic 
text, as follows :— 


“Hear also the future kings of Vidiéa. Bhogin, son of the 
 Nige king Sesa, will be king, conqueror of his enemies’ cities, 
no king who will exalt the Niiga family, Sadueandra, and 

Candraiméa who will fe a second Nakhavant, then Dhanadharman, 
and Vahgara is remembered as the fourth. Then Bhitinanda 
will reign in the Vaidiéa kingdom. 

“When the family of the Sungas ends, Sigunandi will reign. 
His younger brother was named Nandivadas, In his lineage 
there will be 8 kings. is daughter's son named Siéuka was 
king in Puriki. 

* Vindbyaéakti's valiant son, named Pravira, will enjoy the 
city Kitehanaki GO years, and will sacrifice with vijapeya 
ancrifices replete with choice largesse. His 4 sons will be 
kings.” ' 


The passage is concerned with the territories now 
known collectively as Central India, Vidisa being Bhilsa 
on the Betwi Kiver in the Gwalior State, so that 
a reference to the Vikitakas would be in place. The 
uncommon name Vindhyasakti is the tiret in the Vikataka 


| Dyncation of the Kali Age, Oxford, 1013, p, 72. 
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genealogy, and the Pravira of the text may well be a 
variant of Pravarasena, the second name and the hrat 
Maharaja in the Vakataka list, who, according to the 
Chammak inscription, celebrated the vajapeya sacrifice, 
as well as four agvamedhas and other sacrificial rites. The 
special reference in the Puranas to Pravira’s performance 
of the vajapeya rite makes it highly probable that 
Pravira is merely a variant of the epigraphie Pravara. 
Moreover, the inscriptions connect the Vakatakas with 
Naga princes, such as are mentioned in the beginning of 
the Purainic passage. 

Notwithstanding the admitted obseurity of the dynasty 
and the imperfection of its record, the fragmentary story 
of the Vakatakn kings is not devoid of interest ond 
importanee. Their chronology, which Bithler long ago 
had outlined with substantial accuracy, had been obscured 
by an unlueky hypothesis, the acceptance of which 
concealed the intimate relation between the Vakitakas 
and the great imperial Guptas, while at the same time if 
confused the history of Indian art. A recent discovery, 
published by a competent scholar in substance although 
without details, has proved that Biihler'’s view was sound, 
and has established beyond dispute the substantial 
correctness of his chronology. The Vakitaka kings are 
thus brought into direct relation with the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, as well as with high-class architecture 
and seulpture of the early Gupta period, and with some 
of the best pictorial art in the western caves. These 
consequences of the recent discovery make it worth while 
to review the whole of the existing evidence for the 
history of the Vakitakas, and to work out the dynastic 
chronology. 

Following my usual method I begm with the 
exhibition of the epigraphic testimony in a convenient 
tabular form. 

' Obsolete editions are not cited. 























































HS | Nachod, the ancient Ku- 


thirn (24° 25° N., 80°28" 

E.), in the Ajaygarh 

State of Bundelkhand, 

in the Central India 
ne (arroneously 

peat dl the Jagd State 
F.GL}. 


618 | As No. L 


8. W. of Tichpur |Etich- 
or, Ellichpor), (21° 16° 
7 6a Bj, nowinthe 
Atnranti District. of the 
Berar Division attached 
tothe Central Provinces. 


Somewhere in the Siwani 
(Seuni, Seoni) Tahsil of | 


the Districtol that name 
in the Jabalpur (dubbul- 
pore) Division of the Cren- 
tral Proviners. Seon 
town 15 in 22 6' N., 
To 33° E, 
“Dudia in the Aser par 
gona” of the Chhind. 
wirn District, Nerbudda 
Division, (Contral Pro- 
er I cannet fini 
© ASer purgana or 
“'Dadia™. Chhind wiirn 
town is fn Pat 4 NN. 
72? O71" E. 
ae. , (illiagres lies iin 
32’ NL, 7 48" EF.) 
Gave No. avi, on left | 
end wall outsitle tho 
Vermmchids. 
Ajanti, Cave No, xvii, 


Gulwiri, 11 miles W. of 
“Ajunti, in the Ghatot- 
cave, 
Not stated. 


5. | Mahdraja Prithi- | — | — | — 
Vishena anil his ) 
subordinnte 


Vyighradeva. 


| | 


HD | | Chammak, village, 4 miles O.-p: | Mahiraja (18th —) 


Privarasena (TH) ) 


C.-p. | Maharaja 18th —|— 
Pruvarasena (IT) | 











(ep. | Mahara jin 1rd | — | 
Pravarasena (11) 


5. | Horishenn. | —|— 

5. | Harishenn, pres 
surnam bily thie 
Vakitaka, 


S.. | Devasena, 








C.-p. | Rudrasena (11), 
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Merely the ere & hame inscribed eitieaice] F.GI, She 53, p. 283, pl xxxiti A; | 
af a slab, followed by o doubtful word,| A.S.E., rol. xxi, p pl xxvii. 
perhaps Vyiighra. ‘The recard seams to ba merely | 

a rough draft of purt of the | 
inseription No, I] on the face af 
the same slab, 


| 


“Records that something, not specified, was| E.GL, No. 54, p. 233, pl. rapes as 
| done or made by Vyaighradeva, o sooner A.5. ., ni any The sla 
. of Maldiraja Prithivishens, for the benefit | aacisaieccl wale Telahnanais 
oof bh chemist ® parents. The slab must | sculpture in the Gupta style | 
| bavebeeninsertedinabuildingofsomekind, | the fourth century. See LG. | 
(10S), aor, Ajuigarh State; and | 
Collins, p. a4. i 
Urrant of the he Bhojahata kingdom, to 10 LE.GL. No. 55, p. 235, pl. xxxtv 
— situmted in the Fe Mg oa po bo 1 | A.S.W.L, iv, p. 116; Jd, Ani. il 
| Brahmans. Pravarapoura.! xij, 216. For Siaanentorn of the | 
Gives the Sewn ecianis hack to the Bhajaknin kingdom, see Collins, . 
| firwt Mahdraja, Pravarnsena {I}. Recites p. 2s. 
the marriage of Rudrasena (II), the donor's | . 
futher, to Prabhavati-gupta, daughter of 
the Mahiraj ee StI Devagrupata. | 
(irant of a village im the Bennikarpara bhiga F.GL, No. 56, p43, pl xxxv ;/ 
to # Brahman, Place of issue not stated. Collins, pp 28, 37. | 
Genealogy exactly asin No, LIL 


| 
\ 
Two grants, Hap oath one of land in Dar-| Ed, with facs. by Kielhorn, oe 
bhamalaka. in Chandrapura-sangamika, in| fad. vol. iii (1594-5), p. 25s. 
| peerage hin and the other of land in| See Collins, p. 20, n. 
Kurmakirn villuge, im the ATO 
These localities have not 
identified, [saved from eats urn. 
Genenlogy exactly as in Now. I], I 


Gift of the cave to a community of Buddhist | Buhler finally ed. and transl. in | 
monks by Varihadeya, son of Hnstibhoja,| AS.W.L, WW. p 124 pl lvii. 
who had been minister of Devasena Vaika- See miso ibid. m Od, 
taka, Varihadeva presumably was minister | 
of Harishenn, but the record is imperfect. 

Much mutilated. Dedicution of a cave and | [hid., p. 129, pl. ivi. | 
chantye by a Rijn o deri subordinate 

to the Vikitnkas, Raja's genealogy 
farecibed. 

Genealogy of Devasena'eminister, Hastibhoja, | Dbid,, pp. G4, 138, pl. Is. 

who dedicated the cave apparently, Much 
tutilated. 

Grant of land, details not stated, issued by | Not yet ed. or. transl. Rrown 
Queen Prabhavatt, widow of Hudrasena ii. only from an abstract notice 
during minority of her son the Yavarija,| Professor K. B. Pathak in Js 
Divakirasena. ~ Incidentally pvives the) Ang,, 112, p. 215. 

a of the Imperial Guptas, Pra- | 


hivatl was dauchter of - ragupta IT 
anil Ee . 








eas, 
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The genealogical information atforded by the mseriptions 
also may be conveniently exhibited in a tabular form. 


VAKATAKA GENEALOGY 


[sxecnirrioxs Noa, §19-) 
(CHaAmMAk, SIWANE, AND 


Diora) 


Mahiriija Praverasena [T] 


(Cautamiputra, im. 
dau. of Maharija 
Bhavaniga of the 


Muhiirijn Radéebons (T] 

Mahfirija Prithivishena 

Maharaja Rudrasena [11], m. 
Prabhavatiguptd, 
dan. of Mahiriji- 
dhirija Deva- 
gupta 

Mahirija Pravarasenn [TT] 


[SecHUIPTION 
No, 622 
(ATANT A) 

Vindhynéakti 


Pravurasena [I] 


en (i 
Prithivishena 


(oonquered the 
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ot 8 years of age 
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Harishena 
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tala, Avanti, 
RKaliiga, Kosaln, 
Trikita, Litas, 
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Pataak C.-p. 


Rudrasenn [11 },m. 


Sri Prabhivatt, 
dau. of Muahd- 
rijidhinija Sri 
Chandragupta 
[11] and Kubera- 
hap : 


Yuvardjn Sri 
Liviikurasenn 


The three genealogical statements, it will be observed, 
present considerable discrepancies as well as inuch 


agreement, 


The first name, that of Vindhyaéakti, 


is known from 


the Ajanta record only, in which he is described ag a 
famous and valiant “ twice-born ” man, who became the 
banner of the Vakataka race, and vanquished his enemies, 
No royal title ix given to him and in all probability he 


% 
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was not a ruling sovereign, although, as already observed, 
he may be the person of the same name mentioned in the 
Puranas. The name is uncommon, It is impossible to 
determine the region in which he lived and founded the 
fortunes of his family, nor is anything known about his 
race or lineage. 

Pravarasena I, the son of Vindhyadéakti, was the first 
to bear the title of Maharaja, but there is nothing to 
show definitely the situation or extent of his principality. 
He is given the additional title of samra, or “ universal 
king ", which implies the exercise of or at least the claim 
to considerable power, and he is credited with having 
performed a multitude of #rawte sacrifices, including four 
asvamedias, or horse-sacrifices, which could be celebrated 
only by a prince who had subdued his neighbours. It 
seems to be probable that he is commemorated in the 
Puranas under the slightly variant name Pravira, but 
the scanty data do not permit the reconstruction of his 
history. 

Gautamiputra, his son, married the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished prince named Bhavanige, Maharaja of the 
Bharagivas. The language of the inscriptions was inter- 
preted by Biihler as implying that the seat of the 
Bharagivas “lay to the north of the Vakitakas, on the 
Ganges (Bhigirathi)". So far as 1 know, the Bhiragivas 
are not mentioned elsewhere, nor is there any other notice 
of a sovereign named Bhavaniga. His name seems to 
mean that he belonged to one of the Naga races whom 
Samudragupta conquered. The head-quarters of the Naga 
chiefs in Samudragupta’s time were at Padmavati or 
Narwar in the Gwalior territory, and it is possible that 
Bhavaniga may have ruled somewhere in that region. 
Biihler’s guess that the Bhiragivas might possibly be the 
sume aa “the Bhir Rajpits” was unfortunate. The name 
of the tribe or race which at one time was influential in 
Oudh and Bundelkhand is Bhar, not Bhar. The modern 
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Bhars occupy the position of a lowly and impure Hindu 
easte, although they retain traditions of former greatness, 
and are obscurely connected with the Bais Rajpit elan in 
Oudh, They are usually considered to be an “ aboriginal ” 
tribe, and in Bundelkhand were much mixed up with the 
Gonds. I was familiar with the caste during many years 
of my service in India, and have never known its 
members to be reckoned as Rajpits in modern times, 
At present Tam not ins position to throw any light on 
the Bhairadsivas or their chief, Bhavanaga. 

Gautamiputra, who married the danghter of Bhavaniga, 
evidently must have died before his father, and is omitted 
from the Ajanta genealogy. The second Maharaja of the 
Vakatakas, according to all the lists, was Rudrasena I, 
who is known from the grants to have been the son of 
Gantamiputra. 

Nothing is recorded about Rudrasena I, except that he 
was an ardent worshipper of Siva under his form of 
Bhairava. Jt may be assumed that the reign of Pravara- 
sena I, who survived his son Gautamiputra, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, was long. The third reign 
being expressly stated to have been of unusual duration, 
@ reasonable inference arises that the second. namely, that 
of Rudrasena I, must have been brief. Three long reigns 
never occur in unbroken succession, 

Prithivishena, the third Maharaja, son of Rudrasena, 
also was a worshipper of Siva, The grants say that “his 
treasures, means of government, and line increased during 
& hundred years, and that he had sons and grandsons”, 
The correct explanation of that phrase, 
Githler, seems to be that he ruled for a 
saw his sons and grandsons grow up. The expression 
“a hundred years” need not, of course. be taken literally. 
His reign Thy" be regarded ia) extending over any period 
from about forty to sixty years. The Ajanta inscription 
eredits him with having conquered the lord of Kuntala, 


according to 
long time, and 
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in the Deeean, whereas his only known contemporary 
record at Nachniéi is in the Ajnygarh State, to the south- 
west of Allahabad. The evidence, thongh seanty, is 
enough to prove that Prithivishena in the course of his 
exceptionally long reign had acquired a wide dominion. 
His son, Rudrasena II, married Sri Prabhaivati, the 
daughter of the Maharajidhiraja &ri Devagupta, or 
Chandragupta IT, whose consort was Kuberanaea, Biihler, 
who justly observed that the title given to Devagupta in 
the Vakdtaka prants then known shows that he must 
have been o greater man than the Vakitaka king, 
wisely refrained from attempting to identify Devagupta. 
Dr, Fleet, more boldly, was of opinion that it could 
“hardly be doubted" that the Devagupta of the grants 
was the prince of that. name who belonged to the Later 
Guptas of Magadha, and lived about a.p. 700. In order 
to justify that guess, based upon the identity of name, 
Dr. Fleet was obliged perhaps to make the supposition 
that several Vakitaka inscriptions recorded in different 
places at different times had been all written in an 
archaic, obsolete script. It is, however, unnecessary to 
labour an argument on the subject, because the discovery 
announced by Professor Pathak settles the matter. The 
grant (ix of my list) published partially by him, which 
deseribes the bride of Rudrasena IT as the danghter of 
Mahirajidhiraja Sri Chandragupta (17) and his consort 
Kuberaniga, permits of no hesitation in acknowledging 
that the Devagupta of the other grants was simply an 
alternative name for the great emperor of Northern 
India, who conquered Malwa and Surashtra in the last 
deende of the fourth century. That conquest supplies 
a good reason for the matrimonial alliance, because the 
Vakitaka Maharaja oceupied a geographical position in 
which he could be of much service or disservice to the 
northern invader of the dominions of the Saka Satraps of 
Gujarat and Surashtra, Chandragupta adopted « prudent 
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precantion in giving his daughter to the Vakataka prinee, 
and 80 securing his subordinate alliance. Assuming 
the conquest to have been completed somewhere about 
4.D, $95, the marriage cannot be far removed from that 
year. We thus obtain a closely approximate date as the 
foundation for the chronology of the dynasty, and one 
fully accordant with the natural interpretation of the 
palwographical facts. It is worth notice that the consort 
of Chandragupta, the mother of Rudrasena’s queen, had 
4 Naga name, as Rudrasena’s father had. The emperor 
evidently found it to his advantage to use the influence of 
the old Naga families, whose sovereign power had been 
broken by his father! 

I cannot explain why the Ajanta genealory should have 
omitted Rudrasena I], who had made such a distinguished 
alliance, but agree with Biihler in believing that the reign 
of Rudrasena probably was brief and unimportant. He 
may have been so overshadowed by his father-in-law’s 
greatness that he was not considered to be an independent 
sovereign. Rudrasena, like his Gupta superior, was 
devoted to the cult of Vishnu. 

His son, Pravarasena I], returned to the Saiva faith, 
and, perhaps, may have been less dependent on the great 
northern empire than his father had been. The grants 
show that he reigned at least twenty-three years. The 
capital, Pravarapura, from which two of the documents 
were issued, may have been named elther after him or 
after his ancestor Pravarasena 
show where the town was «j 
to gness. 

The genealogy of the successors of Pravarasena II is 
detailed only in the Ajanta inseription, No. 622, That 
record, unfortunately, is so badly damaged, that it is 
difficult, to decide whether Pravarasena IT was succeeded 
_* For details and dates of the history of 
Early History of fndin, in either the second 


I. There is nothing te 
tuated, and it is useless 


the Imperial Guptas, see 
or the third edition. 
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immediately by a prince whose name has been lost or by 
Devasena, who is known from the other cave inscriptions. 

The fragments of the relevant passage were translated 
by Bithler as follows :— 


Verse 8. “(The son] of [that] king [Prijthivilsheya] . . . [having 
conquered) the lord of Kuntaln, righteously ruled 
the earth. 

, 9. His excellent son was Pravarasena, who gained exalted 
rule: s 

,, 10. [His} son... [was]... who, having obtained the 
kingdom when § years of age, ruled well. 

» 11. His son was... king. - . on earth Devasena, 
through whose lovely enjoyments . . . of the king 
of gods..." 


Verse 12 then proceeds to mention Hastibhoja, the 
minister of Devasena. 

The fragments, as they stand, seem fo mean that 
Pravarasena Il had « son, whose name had been lost, and 
who ascended the throne at 8 years of age, becoming 
the father of Devasena. Biihler adopted that imterpre- 
tation. But Kielhorn took no notice of the nameless son, 
and apparently thought that he might be identical with 
Devasena. It is impossible to be certain as to the meaning 
of the passage. If Devasena’s father came to the throne 
at 8 years of age, he must be assigned a reign of 
considerable length to allow of his begetting Devasena, 
who must have succeeded while still very young. 

The Ghatotkacha cave at Gulsira, to the west of 
Ajanta, was dedicated either by Hastibhoja the minister 
of Devasena, or by a member of his family. 

The name of Harishena which occurs im the badly 
mutilated inseription in Cave No, xvii at Ajanta pre- 
sumably refers to the latest known Vakataka Maharaja, 

Professor Pathak’s copper-plate shows that Rudrasena IT 
and Prabhavati had a son named Divakarasena, who was 
the yururija or Crown Prince. He may possibly have 
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succeeded under the title of Pravarasena IT, but it 1s more 
likely that ‘he died young, and that Pravarasena was his 
brother. : 
From the imperfect and rather unsatisfactory materials 
thus presented, we obtain the list of Mahdriijas as 
follows :— 
THE VARATAKA MAHARAJAS 





Ace. c. A.D, 
I. Pravarasena I, son of Vindhyacakti . ; . 800 
I. Rudrasena I, grandson of No.1 . ‘ . 880 
11. Prithivishena, son of No. TI, had long reign . $40 

[¥. Rudrasena I, son of No. II, married daughier of 
Chandmgupta IT. : 390 

V. Pravarasena I], son of No. IV, eee to eee 
reigned twenty-three yeurs =. nao 

VL son of No. V, came to the acne iti g vents 
of age . ; ; ; : . 420 
VIL. Devasens, son of No. VI - 445 
VILL. Harishena, son of No. VU, sinc acho scnisats 465 
toc. FOO 


Eight reigns cover approximately 200 years. The 
chronology agrees closely with that suggested by Biihler 
on paleographical grounds, 

Although it is impossible to tix the duration of each 
reign, it is established that Prithivishena enjoyed an 
exceptionally long reign, that Pravarasena I] ruled for ~ 
at least twenty-three years, and that Hurishena effected 
extensive conquests, implying « prolonged exercise of 
power. On the assumption that Chandragupta [1], Vikra- 
maditya gave his daughter in marriage to Rudrasena I 
at about the time when the invasion of Malwa took place, 
the dates assigned in the table cannot be far wrong, and 
we may feel contident that the eight Vakataka Maharajas 
should be placed between the limits a-p. 800 and 500, 
If Harishena had any successors they are not known, but 
it is possible and not unlikely that the dynasty may have 
survived until the establishment of the Chalukya power 
‘im the middle of the sixth century. 
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The materials at present available do not suffice for the 
determination of the place of origin of the dynasty or 
of the manner in which Pravarasena I attained power. 
Professor Collins observes that it can hardly be an 
accident that the dynastic lists of both the Saka Satraps 
of Surashtra and the Vakitakas exhibit a sovereign 
named Rudrasena follawed by his son Prithivishena, 
The inference readily suggests itself that Rudrasena 
Vakitaka and his son Prithivishena (e. 380-00) must 
have been in some way connected with the Satraps of the 
same name who had reigned between a.p. 199 and 222. 
Bat such an inference obviously is inconclusive, and it 
may be unfounded. 

If Vindhyaéakti and Pravarasena are the same persons 
as the Vindhyasakti and Pravirasena of the Puranas, the 
origin of the family might be sought somewhere in the 
aren now known as Central Indian, The earliest proved 
local connexion, however, is that of Prithivishena with 
the territory in Bundelkhand now known as the Ajaygarh 
State, which lies to the south-west of Allahabad. All the 
other inseriptions come from places much farther to the 
south. The Chammak grant (K.UNL, No. 619) establishes 
definitely the fact that Pravarasena IT (¢. 595-420) held 
the province of Bhojakataka, in which Chammak. (Char- 
minka) near [lichpur was situated. That provinee. 
therefore, was equivalent roughly to the Hiphpas District? 
The name Bhojakataka, which means “castle of the 
Bhojas”, implies that the province (rajyam) was named 
after a castle formerly held by the Bhojas, an ancient 
ruling race mentioned in the edicts of Asoka, the Maha- 
bharata, Harivarmnéa, Dadakumaracharita, and other works 
of Sanskrit literature? The only conspicuous stronghold 
in the neighbourhood of Ilichpur is the famous fortress 

1 ‘The Districts of Berar were re-arranged in 1905. Tlichpur, which 


used to be a separite District, was then merged in Amraoti (Amaravatt), 
® The references are collected by Collins, p, 25. 


d 
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of Gawilgarh, built on a mountain nearly 4,000 feet high 
and commanding a pass formerly of strategic importance. 
Although the ruined buildings now in existence are of 
Muhammadan date, none being older than the fifteenth 
century, such a position must have been held in foree by 
the local rulers from the most remote times. The name 
of Gawilgarh suggests that the fortress was once occupied 
by the Gaolis, a so-called aboriginal tribe. I believe 
that Gawilgarh must have been Bhojakataka. It is not 
unlikely that the first Vaikataka Maharaja may have 
established his power by seizing the old Bhoja stronghold, 
from which he gradually extended his dominions both 
to the north and to the south. But, inasmuch as we do 
not hear of Bhojakataka until about a.p, 400 in the time 
of the fifth Vakataka Maharaja, the conjecture that the 
first Maharaja, a century earlier in date, had originally 
established himself at Gaiwilgarh is far from being 
proved. 

The inscriptions state that Prithivishena (c. ap. 340-90) 
vanquished the lord of Kuntala, and credit Harishena, 
the eighth Maharaja (c. a.p. 465-500), with the conquest, 
not only of Kuntala, but of Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, 
Trikita, Lata, and Andhra. A few words may be devoted 
to the explanation of those territorial or tribal names. 

Kuntala is defined by Mr. Rice in general terms as 
“« province which included the western Dekhan and the 
north of Mysore”, and more particularly as the country 
between the Rivers Bhima and Vedavati, bounded by the 
Chits on the west, and including the Shimoga and 
Chitraldurg Districts of the Mysore State, Bellary, now in 
Madras, and Dharwar and Bijapur, now in Bombay, as 
well as certain adjacent tracts of the Nizam's Dominions 

It is hardly necessary to explain that Avanti was 
the well-known kingdom in Malwa, of which Ujjain 


1 Mysore and Coorg from the Ineeriptions, 1900. o. 3+ Meare Goacetteer 
i, 280, 1807. P ' iPod; wl yeore (losetterr, 


*r 
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(23° 11’ N. and 75° 47° E.) was the capital. Up to abont 
Ap. 495 Ujjain had been held by the Satraps of Malwa 
and Surishtra. It then passed under the rule of the 
Guptas, and so remained until the break up of the Gupta 
empire late in the fifth century, when the Vakatakas, 
like other local princes, freed themselves from the control 
of the weakened suzerain power, and were at liberty to 
extend their dominion. Kalinga, as is well known, was 
the country on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, between 
the Mahainadi and the Godavari. 

The Kosala mentioned in the Ajanta inscription must 
mean South Kosala or Maha Kosala, which comprised the 
whole of the upper valley of the Mahdnadi with its 
tributaries, and seems at times to have included a much 
larver ares, now forming the eastern districta of the 
Central Provinces and the tributary states of Orissa. The 
early capital seems to have been Sirpur (Sripura) on 
the Mahinadi, now in the Raipur District of the Central 
Provinces. 

The name Trikita means “three-peaked mountain”. 
The exact position of the mountain referred to has not 
been determined, but the poet Kialidisa, writing in the 
fifth century, states that it was situated in Aparanta, the 
region of the Konkan to the north of Bombay, which 
included the modern Thana District. The mountain gave 
its name to a kingdom, the rulers of which, the 
Traikitakas, are mentioned in a few inscriptions and coin 
legends, dated in a special era, starting from 4.p, 248-9. 
The latest known date for the dynasty is A.D. 494, The 
last Raja presumably was suppressed by Harishena 
Vakitaka. The Traikataka history thus further confirms 
the proposed Vikitaka chronology." 

t ASR, xvii, pp. 65-70, 1884. 

2 All the little information available about the Traikdtakas has been 
eallected and published by Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andire 


Dynasty, ete. in the British Museum, 1908. See especially sections 42, 
132, DoH. 
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Lita means Southern Gujarit, between the Mahi and 
Tapti Rivers. 

The Andhra country may, perhaps, be taken to mean 
Maharashtra, the Maratha country above the Ghiits, but 
at some periods the term had a wider signification. 

The statement of the Ajanta inseription concerning the 
conquests made by Harishena, if true, implies that his 
victorious arms were carried right across the centre of 
India, from the Bombay coast to the shore of the Bay of 
Benegal, His campaigns, however, even if they really 
happened, probably amounted to nothing more than 
temporary incursions into foreign territory, at least im 
so far as the more distant kingdoms were concerned. 

If any Vakitaka Rajas succeeded the victorious 
Harishena, we do not know their names, but, as already 
observed, we may conjecture that the dynasty continued 
to exist with greater or smaller possessions until the 
establishment of the Chalukya power in the sixth century. 

The determination of the main outlines of the Vakitaka 
chronology 18 a matter of considerable importance for the 
history of Indian art, and involves the reconsideration of 
the dates tentatively assigned to certain buildings, 
sculptures, and paintings in A History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, published in December, 1911, 

My calculation assigns the long reign of Maharaja 
Prithivishena Vikitaka to the period between a.p, 340 
and 390, or, in less precise terms, to the second half of 
the fourth century. FPrithivishena, therefore, was the 
contemporary of Samudragupta of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty, who reigned from about ap. 390 to $75 ar 380. 
The Nachna tmscriptions of Prithivishena are inseribed 
in characters substantially the same as those of the Eran 
inseription of Samudracupta and the Udayaciri inseription 
dated aD. 401 of Chandragupta Il The inscribed stab 
at Nichni clearly belonged to one of the early buildings 
* Rombay Gazetteer, val, i, pt. i, po 7, 1k06. 
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at the site, which ts that of the ancient capital of the local 
rulers, That capital was named Kuthadra and presumably 
was the residence of Prithivishena's subordinate chief, 
Vyighradeva, who erected the structure to which the 
inseribed slab was originally attached. 

Tt may well be that the structure in question was the 
remarkable little early temple of Parvati, described and 
illustrated by Cunningham, which undoubtedly offers an 
example of early Gupta architecture and sculpture—the 
art of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth, 
I proceed to quote the most signiticant passages from 
Cunningham's description. 

“The temple of Pirvatt,"" he writes, “is one of the most 
curious and interesting shrines that I have seen. It is curious 
from the conventional imitations of rock-work on all the outer 
faces of its walls. Tt is especially interesting, sa it seems to 
preserve the old fashion of the temples cut in the rock. The 
figures on the outer walls and on the doorway are all in 
the Gupta style of sculpture, The entrance doorway has the 
figures of the Ganges and Jumna standing on their respective 
eymboals, the crocodile and tortolse, And lastly, all the roofs 
are flat, like those of known Gupta temples at Sinchi, Eran, 
and Tigown., 

~The Parvati temple is a building of two storeys. It is 
nearly square, 15 feet 9 inches by 16 feet [‘inches" in text], 
with plain, perpendicular walls. The lower storey is surrounded 
by a roofed cloister upwards of 6 feet wide, which is closed, 
except in front of the entrance door, by a wall 8 feet thick ... 
The upper storey is quite plain both inside and outside. It 
was covered by a flat roof of apparently three slabs... The 
doorway of the lower storey is very richly carved with human 
figures in pairs on each jamb, ending with small statues of the: 
Ganges and Jumna. The figures are all of the Gupta period, 
and are much superior to all mediaeval sculpture, both in the 
ease and gracefulness of their attitudes, as well as in the real 
beauty of the forms. ‘The hair of the male figures is arranged 
in the same fashion as that of the Gupta kings on their coins, 
with rows of curls, like the wig of a judge. There are no obscene 

dhas, 1014, “= 
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figures... The outer faces of the wall (exeepting only the 
upper room) are carved to imitate rock-work. A few figures are 
introduced, as well as a few lions or bears lying in holes or 
caves in the rock-work .. . 

~The pilasters and . . . peculiar ornaments on the lintel of 
the doorway. All these belong to the Gupta style, as ahown in 
the temples at Eran and Udayasgiri. There is no inscription, 
and not even a single mason's mark could be found on any of 
the stones. But the Gupta style of the figures, the returns at 
the ends of the door lintel for the reception of statues, the 
Prominence given to the figures of the Ganges and Jumna, all 
point to a very early period,” 

Cunningham then proceeds to describe the inseribed slab 
lying near, pronouncing that it “also certainly belongs to 
the Gupta period ".! 

When writing the History of Fine Art I was not able 
to discriminate between the various stages of the art of 
the early Gupta period, and accordingly treated the little 
fiat-roofed temple at Tigawa in the Central Provinces a5 
being of “about the same age” as the sculptures in 
Cave xxii at Ajanté, which I estimated a8 “somewhere 
about 4.p. 500". I now think that the buildings of the 
Tigawa class with their seu] ptures are appreciably earlier 
in date, and belong mostly to the fourth century. My 
amended view finds expression in an iustrated article on 
“The Seulpture of the Gupta Period”, which is expected 
to appear in the Ostasiatiarhe evlachrift during 1914. 
I think that there is rood reason for 
of Parvati at Nachna with its remarkable sculptures to 
the time of Prithivishena Vakitaka and his contemporary 
Samudragupta, that is to say, to the middle or second half 
of the fourth century. Tho inscribed slab of Prithivishena, 

_ ASB, vol. xxi, pp. 05-8, pls. xxv—yii, 1885, Plate xxvi gives slight 
indications of the nature of the sculptured ornaments, but no statue is 
figured. It ia much to be desired that a Euml set: of photographs af the 
temple and ite sculptures should be obtained and published to illustrate 


the art of the reign of Samu ruta. 


referring the temple 
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if it was not attached to the Pirvati temple, must surely 
have belonged to some structure of the same age. 

The three Vakitaka inscriptions in Buddhist caves, 
viz. No. vi in Cave xvi at Ajanti, No. vii in Cave xvii at 
the same place, and No, viii in the Ghatotkacha cave near 
Gulwara, about 11 miles west of Ajanti, are of special 
interest as determining the dates of the excavation of 
those caves with approximate accuracy. The Ghatotkacha 
record, which is perhaps the earliest, gives the genealogy 
of Hastibhoja, a Malabar Brahman of the Vallira sub- 
division, who was the minister of the Vikaitaka king, 
Devasenn, Unfortunately, the latter portion of the 
document is lost, and it is not certain whether the eave 
was dedicated by Hastibhoja himself or by some of his 
descendants. Anyhow, the inscription must belong to the 
reign of either Devasena or his son Harishena. The date 
of the cave, therefore, must be placed certainly im the 
fifth century, and probably in the second half of that 
eentury. 

The inscription No. vi, which is better preserved, 
records the dedication of Cave xvi at Ajanta by king 
Harishena’s minister, Varihadeva, who was son of the 
above-mentioned Hastibhoja, the minister of Devasena, 

Inseription No, vii, which is much mutilated, records 
the dedication of Cave xvii at Ajanta by oa member of 
a family of local princes, presumably subordinate to the 
Vikitakas, the name of Harishena, apparently the 
Vakataka king, being mentioned in v. 21. 

The result is that Caves xvi and xvii at Ajanté and 
the Ghatotkacha cave near Gulwara are proved to be 
approximately contemporary. All three were excavated 
in the reign of either Devasena Viikataka or his son 
Harishena, and all three may be dated with confidence in 
the second half of the fifth century, a determination 
sufficiently precise for the purposes of the history 
of art. 
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When A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
was published at the close of 1911, I had not gone closely 
into the Vakitaka problem as I have now done. Professor 
Pathak s inscription had not then come to light, and I was 
influenced by the suspicion that the Devagupta whose 
danghter was married to Rudrasena [1 Vakataka might 
possibly have been the prince named Devagupta who 
belonged to the minor dynasty of the Later Guptas of 
Magadha, about a.p, 700. Accordingly, I dated Caves 
xiv—xx, with xxi-ix and i—v, as having been all excavated 
between a.p. 500 and 642, observing that the bulk of the 
paintings must be assigned to the time of the great 
Chalukya kings, a.D. 550 and 642, although some rah’ 
have been executed under the patronage of the earlier 
Vakataka kings of Berar. I alluded to the existence of 
& Vakataka record in Cave xvi, but failed to take note 
of the connected epigraphs in Cave xvii and the 
Ghatotkacha cave, 

The clearing up of the Vakitaka chronology effected in 
this essay considerably antedates Caves xvi and xvii at 
Ajanta, and makes it possible that some of the other 
eaves included in the numbers xiv-xx and xxi—ix ray 
be as early. Nos. i-v probably are the latest of all. 
The absence of inscriptions renders precise chronology 
of the whole series impossible, and we should remem ber 
that the excavation of spacious halla in the solid rock 
must have taken a long time. The execution of each of 
the more important works must have axtended over 
several years, and as to the puintings, they may have 
been added or extended from time to time, But when 
allowanee is duly made for all these considerations, 
a definite advance in the chronology of Indian art results 
from the determination of the fact that three important 
Buddhist cave-shrines, nainely, Caves Nos. xvi and xvii 
at Ajanta, as well as the Ghatotkacha cave near Gulwiri, 
were dedicated at some time in the second half of the 
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fifth century. At Kuchira (Nachna) we find s Vakataka 
inscription associated with distinctive early Gupta sculpture 
of the fourth century. At Ajantéi and Gulwari we find 
other Vakataka inscriptions associated with other mani- 
festations of the artistic impulse which distinguished the 
reigns of Chandragupta 11 and Kumaragupta I in the fifth 
century—the age of Kalidasa. The Vakatakn princes, 
therefore, are entitled to a share in the glory of the golden 
age of the Guptas, a share only now restored to them 
after their very existence had been forgotten for many 
centuries. 

The results of the inquiry may be summed up briefly 
as follows :-— 

The Vakitaka dynasty, comprising eight ruling chiefs 
and nine generations, lasted for at least two centuries m 
round numbers, from about a.p. 300-500. It may have 
survived the latter date for half a century or so, but if it 
did no record of the fact has been discovered. The 
derivation and meaning of the name, which seems to 
be an adjective based on a form Vakata, are unknown. 
We are equally ignorant as to the race and origin of the 
chiefs, who may possibly have been foreigners connected 
with the Satraps of Ujjain and Surishtra. The first 
Maharaja, Pravarasena I, is credited with the performance 
of many Hindu sacrifices, including four asvamedhaa, or 
horse-sacrifices, a vaunt which implies that he actually 
established a considerable amount of control over his 
neighbours. But we do not know either where the seat 
of his dominion was situated or how he attained such 
power as he possessed. He was succeeded by a grandson, 
and presumably enjoyed a long reign, A record of the 
4th Maharaja, Prithivishena, has been found in the 
Ajaygarh State, to the south-west of Allahabad, and is 
associated with buildings and good sculptures in the 
early Gupta style of the fourth century. Prithivishena 
is said to have conquered Kuntala, far to the south in the 
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Decean, and is credited with a reign of abnormal lencth. 
His son, Rudrasena I], married a daughter of the 
emperor Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, probably about 
A.D, 390-5, when that monarch annexed Malwik. 

Rudrasena’s son, Pravarasena IJ, certainly was in 
possession of Eastern Berir (Iichpur) and of a econ- 
siderable part of the western districts of the modern 
Central Provinces, and is known to have reigned for at 
least twenty-three years. A prince whose name has been 
lost seems to have intervened between Pravarasena and 
Devasena, whose Brahman minister (or perhaps a son of 
the minister) dedicated the Ghatotkacha cave at Gulwira, 
near Ajanta. This last known Raja was Harishena, son 
of Devasena, and it is certain that Cave xvi, at Ajanta, 
was dedicated in his reign. It is highly probable that 
Cave xvii was dedicated at about the same time, that is to 
say, during the second half of the fifth century. 

The establishment of the chronology of the dynasty 
in @ general way is specially important for the history 
of art as supplying approximate dates for the temple and 
sculptures in early Gupta style at Kuthara or Nachnii, for 
two caves at Ajanta, and for the Ghatotkacha cave at 
Gulwari. The dynasty probably came to an end when 
the Chalukya power was established in the sixth century. 


XI 
Br STEN KONOW 


ABOUT twelve years ago Dr. Hoernle published* 
> 4 series of ancient documents written in Brahmi 
characters and an Iranian language. There was and is 
some uneertainty about the exact spot or spots where 
they were found. Some of them had been bought 
“from a Khotan trader Badruddin, who could or would 
give no information”. Others were said to have been 
dug out from a buried town near Kuchar. The tnter- 
pretation of these documents has not advanced much 
since they were edited, though we now know that they 
are written in the same tongue which is used in numerous 
fragments and MSS. found in Eastern Turkistan, and 
which has been variously designated North Aryan, East 
Tranian, Tokhari, and Khotanese. The alphabet in which 
these documents are written, on the other hand, is much 
better known now than twelve years ago. Dr. Hoernle 
has published * tables found in Central Asia and contaming 
complete alphabets, so that we are now relatively well 
informed about the value of the different signs. Moreover, 
a comparison with other manuseript finds from Turkistan 
has shown that some signs were not from the beginning 
correctly transliterated. In the present connexion it is 
of importance that we now know that two different signs 
were originally confounded and invariably transliterated 
a. One of them, however, denotes an r-sound, and 15 
now usually transcribed ir. 

1 A Report af the Britiah Collection af Antiquities from Central Asin, 


pt. i, pp. 30 ff, Caleutta, 1902. 
7 RAS. IDL, pp. 447 i 
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Several of the Iranian documents are dated, but it has 
not hitherto proved possible to interpret these dates. 
Together with them were found Chinese documents 
carrying dates ranging from a.p, 768 to 790. Dr. Hoernle 
inferred from this fact that the Tranian documents 
belonged to the same period, and he was of opinion that | 
they might have come from the buried site of Dandan 
Otliq. The Chinese documents have since been published 
by M. Chavannes,' and it is curious to see that one of 
them mentions a petition written in “ barbaric” language 
and hailing from the Khotan country. This statement 
seems to show that the home tongue of the Khotan people 
was used in public documents in the last half of the 
eighth century a.D. Moreover. one of the Chinese docu- 
ments which is stated to have heen dug out near Kuchar, 
and which is a certificate of payment of taxes, contains 
three Brahmi aksaras, ri-hau-de, which show that they 
hail from a part of the country where the Tranian 
language of the documents was sed. Haude is a well- 
Known word belonging to that form of speech and 
meaning “gave”. Ra is therefore probably an abbrevia- 
tion of the name of the person who did pay. I hope to 
be able to prove that Dr Hoernle was right both in 
thinking that the documents belong to the Khotan 
country and that they should be dated in the second half 
of the eighth century a.p, 

Two of the Iranian documents, Hoernle's Nos. 1 and 12, 
have an almost identical begirining. 


If we substitute pr 
for ft in its proper place, No. 1 be 


frins— 
‘om sali 10 7 masto Sharhvaro hada & heai-no-rruym- 
do-vi-#1-vd-ham, ; 


and No: 1?— 


mye elt 20 mast Cnitaja hada 10 3 mye Awem-nei- 
rrdipn-dd-wi_sa-va-har, 


' See M. A. Stein, Aneciens Ahoton, vol. i, pp. G2] i, 


uf: 


The words containing the actual dates are quite clear and 
mean “year 17 (20), month Skarhvaro (Cvitaja), days 5 

((18th)". The remainder has not yet been translated. 

_ If we compare the two texts, we will at once notice 
that we in No. 1 often find o where No. 12 reads a; 
ef, maéfo and maéid, ete. An examination of the context 
af No, 1 will reveal the fact that the sign @, which is so 
eommon in all other Turkistano-Iranian texts, docs not 
occur a single time, but is always replaced by o, Thus, 
tiona beda instead of tlaéfia beda, at that time; et-bure 
instead of ci-burd, as many as. Now an examination 
of the plate will show that the sign which has been 
transliterated o is a simple curve above the akeara, In 
the alphabet published by Dr. Hoernle, on the other hand, 
there is always an indenture in the middle. I therefore 
feel convinced that the curve does not denote o at all, but 
is a cursive way of writing @, which is in other documents 
denoted by means of the eurve with a dot to its left. In 
fols. 7 and 8 of the Aparimitayuhsitra, which are written 
in cursive Brahmi,! the sign of @ has in this way become 
almost like an anusvira, so that eg. the word vdéside was 
misread as vawdide in the first edition of those leaves. 

The Leginning of No. 1 must accordingly be read: om 
sult 10 7 madd Skharhvard hadd 5 hvim-nd-rrwm-dd-vi- 
su-va-ham. Tt will be seen that the only difference in 
the last part of the legend from No, 12 is that the latter 
reads rradm-dd while No. 1 has rrum-dd, for vi and va 
are,as we know from numerous examples, interchangeable. 

Now rrumdd is a well-known word, It is the genitive 
singular of rre, king, and it becomes probable that 
rrinuid in No, 12, which does not look like any known 
word in the language, is miswritten instead of rrwmdd, 
This supposition will be proved if it can be shown that 
the dates in Nos. 1 and 12 are, in fact, what the word 
rrwmda seems to show, given In regnal years. 

1 See Hoernlo, JRAS. 1011, p. 468 f, 
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Tf rrumadd means “ of the king", we would naturally 
expect to find a nearer desienation of the king in the 
word Avanind preceding it. We may compare kala ori, 
the Kali king or, the king of Kali, in the Vajracchedika, 
The form howe itself nay stand for ieannad and for 
/wane, for the anusvara is in the documents commonly 
used instead of other nasals before consonants, and, on 
the other hand, it is quite common to add an anusvara 
before other nasals, Now the Tang-sho! and Hiian- isang 
inform us that, in the days of the Tang dynasty the 
colloquial form of the name of the Khotan SIS Ws 
Huan-ne. It seems evident that this Huan-na is 
identical with the word heannd occurring in documents 
Nos. Land 12, and that they are accordingly dated during 
the rule of a Khotan king, and that this is actually the case 
will be proved when we consider the word following after 
rrumad, viz. viswthem or visurdham. If 1 am right in 
translating Awanindé rrumdd os “of the Khotan king”, 
we would expect to find the name of the king in the next 
word, and if we remember that the name fuan-na of 
Khotan is only known from the Tang annals and from 
Atian-tsane, we would naturally think of a Khotan king 
during the Tang period. Now the Tang-shu informs 
us* that the name of the royal family in Khotan ~was 
Wei-ehih, and it has long been recognized that this 
Wei-chih imust represent the word wijeeya, Which occurs 
as the first component of the hanes of Khotan kings in 
some lists which have been preserved in Tibetan literature, 
and which have been published by Mr. W, W. Rockhill 4 
with additions hy Dr, Thomas anc by Bahu Sarat 
—# Ea. Chavannes, Documey 
St. Petershourg, 1003, 

4 Stein, loc. cit,, pp. 15%, 

* Chavannes, loc, cit., p, 124, 

Biles oe Huddle and the Baily History of his Grier. pp. 230f, 

* Stein, loc. cit,, Pp, 591 i 


fa attr fee Tou-krue | Pures) oceidentans, p. 195, 
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Chandra Das! If we now look at these lists we will find 
a name which seems to correspond to vidavdhanm in the 
documents, viz. the king whom Sarat Chandra calls 
Vijayavehana and Dr. Thomas Vijayabohan chen-po, 
ie. the great. The letter # in Turkistano-lIranian 15 
sometimes used instead of j in Indian loan-words. 
Professor Leumann? mentions such instances as paéa— 
paja and rrisa=nijad, The curve under 4a may well 
denote some shortening, so that vigs would naturally 
represent a Skr. vijaya. Finally, ahem is the natural 
representative of a Skr. vd/ana ; ef. dysam = Skr. dsana, 
seat. Visavdham is therefore as near an approach to the 
sound in Skr, Vijayavahana as we could expect, and 
there can be no doubt that we have here a weleome proof 
that the Tibetan lists must have some foundation in 
fuet. Moreover, we must infer that the two documents 
refer themselves to Khotan, to the times of King 
Vijayavaihana. 

It will be seen that the two Iranian documents thus 
conclusively show that the language in which they are 
written was the vernacular of the Khotan oasis. I think 
that it can be made almost certain that the same tongue 
has been spoken in Khotan since the beginning of our 
era. But then it will be diffieult to adopt the ingenious 
theory of Professor Liiders? that the ‘Turkistano-Iranian 
language was the home tongue of the Sukas. The Sakas 
do not seem to have been permanently established in 
Khotan. ‘There are also, as I shall try to show in another 
place, some other features which militate against this 
theory. Provisionally, therefore, I shall stick to the name 
Khotani suggested by Professor Kirste." 

1) Buddhist and other Legends about Khotan”: JASR., val. Iv, pt, 1, 
pp. 10a ff, 

* Zur wordariachen Sprache wid Literatur, p. 44, Strassburg, 1912. 

‘ \ Die Sakns und die ‘nordarische’ Sprache”: Siteungsberichte der 


Roniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wiseenschalten, LW1d, pp. 406 1 
4 Wiener Zeitechryft fiir die Kumefe des Morgendanddes, vol. xxvi, p. HM. 
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The question now arises about the period when Visa- 
vitham-Vijayavahana lived. 'The historical information 
contained in the Tibetan list is so stanty that it is 
extremely difficult to arrive at any certain results, the 
more so because a comparison of the lists published by 
Mesers. Rockhill and Thomas on one aide and by Sarat 
Chandra on the other shows that the Tibetan tradition 
is not quite certain. Still, we must try to arrive at some 
provisional result, 

At the head of the Khotan dynasty the Tibetan texts 
place Nustane or Salena, who is said to have been born 
to the queen of Emperor Agoka, and to have been carried 
off by Vaigravana to the king of China. Twelve years 
old, he then became king of Khotan 234 years after the 
Nirvina. Though a similar legend is related by Hiian- 
tsang, and the story thus is evidently based on Khotan 
chronicles, it hardly deserves more credit than similar 
eponymous legends elsewhere, Kustana's son was Ye-u-la, 
who founded the capital of the kingdom, and he would 
consequently have to be dated at least two hundred years 
Bc. if the synchronism of Kustana and Asoka could be 
accepted. The Annals of the Later Hans? inform us that, 
towards the end of the reign of Kuang-wu-ti (a.m. 25-57), 
the king of So-ch'e (Yarkand), having beeome very 
powerful, reduced Fii-lin, the king of Khotan, to the 
position of li-kwei. Now if we remember that both 
Ye-u-la and YVii-lin are not indigenous Tibetun and 
Chinese words, but attempts at rendering the sounds of 
foreign names, the striking similarity between the two 
words makes it extremely probable that they represent: 
one and the same Khotani hame, and in that case Ye-u-la 
would belong to the first half of the first century A.D. 
This supposition is further supported by what the Chinese 

* See for this and othor statements in what fallo 


ea, '= tier wa Abel Haimusat, 
ffiatoire de la wille de Adoten, pp. 3 iL, Paria, 1520, nnd Stein, loo, eit, 
pp. 166 if 
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and Tibetan sources tell us about the successors of Ye-u-la 
and Wti-lin respectively. 

The Han Annals tell us that during the period Yung- 
phing (A.D, 58-75) the Khotan general Aiu-mo-pa 
revolted and assumed the title of king of Khotan. He 
must accordingly be considered as the founder of the 
national Khotan dynasty, According to the Tibetan 
annals, on the other band, Ye-u-la’s son Vijayasampbhave, 
who was born 165, or according to Sarat Chandra 65, 
years after the establishment of the kingdom, succeeded 
him. With Vijayasambhava begins a long series of 
Khotan kings whose names all begin with Vijaya. It 
there is any truth in the Chinese statement that Wer- 
ehih-Vijaya was the family name of the kings, it is of 
‘nterest to note that this Vijaya dynasty, according to 
Tibetan tradition, begins where the Han Annals place 
the foundation of the national Khotan kingdom. This 
constitutes one point of analogy between the Chinese and 
Tibetan sources. We hear of Vijayasambhava that m 
his fifth year Buddhism was introduced in Khotan. The 
Arya Vairocana became the spiritual guide of the 
inhabitants and taught the ignorant cattle herders in 
the Li (ie, Khotan) language and invented the characters 
of Li. Now there does not seem to be any reason for 
doubting that Buddhism, and I may add Indian civiliza- 
tion, was introduced in Khotan during Vijayasambhavas 
réign. It is therefore quite natural that his predecessors 
have names which are not Indian. It seems also 
necessary to infer that Vijayasambhava or Sambhava 
‘. the translation of some Khotani name which the 
king used before the introduction of Buddhism. Ii we 
remember that Khotant hampluute corresponds to Sanskrit 
sembhata and a to ava, we would infer a Khotant name 
Hampho, and the Chinese Hiu-mo-pe can, 80 fur as I can 
see, very well be an attempt at rendering such & name. 
I therefore think that we can pub down as almost certain 
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that Buddhism was introduced in Khotan in the third 
quarter of the first century a.p., Le. about the time when 
the power of the Kusanas, who spoke the same language 
a5 the Khotanese, was consolidated under Kadphises. 
I do not think that this coincidence is a mere matter 
of chance. 

After Vijayasambhava follow eleven generations, only 
two of which are mentioned by name. No historical 
information is given which allows us to settle their date. 
Then comes king Vijayadharma, who is said to have 
been a powerful king, who was constantly engaged in 
war. Later on he beeame a Buddhist and retired to 
Kashgar. We know from Chinese sourees that Kashgar 
had formerly developed great power, but that it became 
dependent on Khotan during the epoch of the three 
kingdoms (A.p. 220-64) It is then probable that 
this was the time of the powerful king Vijayadharma. 
He was succeeded by Vijayasimhu, and he again by 
Vijayakirti, who is said to have carried war into India 
and to have overthrown Saketa, together with King 
Kanika, or the king of Kanika, and the Guzan king?! 
Guzan here evidently stands for Kusana, but we have no 
means for establishing the identity of the Kusana king 
alluded to, 

No historical information js riven about the next ten 
or eleven generations. We are only told that Khotan 


was frequently invaded by enemies. Thus the Drug-gu 


king A-no-f04 invaded Khotan and destroyed the vihdras 
as far as "Ge-u-to-dan. Drug-gu ean hardly be anything 
but Turks. It is evident that these generations of kings 
riled during the years when Khotan wns oppressed by 
the ‘T'u-yii-hun (Ap, 445), the Juan-juan (eire scp, 470), 
the Hephthalites (¢. ap. 500-56), and the Western Turks 
(c. A.D. 565-631). Thon the Khotan 


king Vijayosemgrame 
is introduced, of whom we hear 


that he carried war into 
' Bee Thotnas, Jnelinn Antiquery, vol. xxxii, p. 340. 
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the territory of the Drug-gu and caused great slaughter. 
That can only mean that he lived when the empire of the 
Western Turks fell to pieces about an. 630. We are thus 
reminded of s passage in T‘ang-shu which has been 
translated by M. Chavannes: “The family name of the 
king (of Khotan) is Wei-ehih; his personal mame ts 
Wau-mi, Originally he was subject to the Tu-ktie. In 
the sixth year Cheng-kuan [632] he sent an envoy with 
presents [to the Chinese Court}, Three years later he 
sent his son.” Now I am unable to see any way of 
identifying the names Wu-mi and Samgrama, though 
I think we must identify the two kings. We will have 
to assume that Vijayasamgrama had another Khotant 
name which the Chinese have rendered Wu-mit. 

After Vijayasamgrima follows Vijayasimula, of whom 
we hear that he was a contemporary of an Arhat 
Dharmapala. If his predecessor was Wu-mi, Vijayasimha 
would be identical with Fu-tu Sin, who sent his son to 
China in A.D. 648 and later on went there himself. 
Dr. Hoernle, who has been good enongh to consult 
Professor Bullock and Mr, Parker about the word Fu-tu, 
informs me that the correct transliteration is probably 
Fu-el'a, which seems to be another rendering of Vijaya, 
or, rather, of Viga. Sin I take to be the Chinese 
rendering of the Khotanese pronunciation of Simiha, 
But then Vijayasimha must be the king who riled in 
Khotan during Htian-tsang’s stay there in a.p. 644, and 
Dharmapala can very well be the famous teacher in 
Nalanda of whom we hear in the Si-yu-ki, and whose 
fume Hiinn-tsang could have propagated in Khotan,- 

We are further introduced to some generations of whom 
I cannot make anything, We are only told about the 
religious buildings erected during their rule. Then we 
hear of another Vijayakirti, during whose reign Khotan 
is snid to have been conquered by the Tibetans. Sarat 
Chandra Das states that this happened under the 
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Tibetan king Sron-btsan-scam-po (died 650). ‘That must, 
however, be a mistake, as the first Tibetan invasion of 
Khotan took place in ap. 665. Vijayakirti must 
therefore be the king whom the Chinese call Fu-te 
ffiung, who went to China about a.p, 674 and was 
honoured on nccount of his merits in tighting the 
Tibetans. There is not, however. any similarity between 
the two names, Chinese Aiwng is said to mean 
“masenline ”. 

Vijayakirti’s son Vijayasamgrama, or. according to 
Sarat Chandra Das, Vijayagrima, was killed by the 
Drug-gu during a visit to China. Fu-tu Hiung's son, on 
the other hand, was King. During his times there was 
some trouble with the Turks, ap. 705-5, when the 
Turkish chief K-iii-ch'uo attacked Khotan. Also, the 
Tibetans began to be troublesome, We hear about envoys 
from King during the period K‘ai-ytin (713-41), and 
especially in a.p. 717. If the Sanskrit form Vijaya- 
gram is the correct one, we might expect a popular from 
Gam; ef the name Pustia-gan occurring in the Iranian 
documents, and King, which is elsewhere used to denote 
Skr. gan, might well be a rendering of this Gam, 

On Vijayasamgrama’s death his son V Vay aanaramne 
or Vijayevikramea was a nunor, and the minister A-ma- 
la-ke-meg ruled as o regent for twelve years. During 
this regency we would have to date the king Tino, who 
Was in secret alliance with the Western Turks, and wis, 
therefore, executed by the Chinese in ap. 725. We have 
seen that Vijayasamerima is said to have been killed by 
the Drug-gu. Jt seems natural to infer that Tino entered 
into alliance with the Turks in order to re 
samgrima, and that he 
ahout his death, hut 
ascending the throne. 
Chinese court: placed F) 
is then probabl y ide 


move Vijaya- 
actually suceeeded in bringing 
Was prevented by the Chinese from 
We are told that jn A.D, 728 the 
t-ahih Chan on the throne, and he 
ntical with Vijayasamgrima's son. 
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Dr. Thomas kindly informs me that Chinese chan can be 
a rendering of samgrama. It is therefore probable that 
the name of Vijayasamgrima’s son was likewise Vijaya- 
samerima, The name Vijayavikrama, however, also 
seems to be used about him, and it may be assumed that 
he adopted that name when he became king. 

Fu-shih Chan's successor was Fu-tu Toa (about a.p. 736), 
and he is evidently identical with Vijayoadharma,” who 
built a vihara together with a Chinese minister or envoy 
Ser-the-éi. Then, we are told, the Chinese minister or - 
envoy Ka-the-si and King Vijeyasambhava built a vihara 
and a stapa called Su-ston-ta. Then Vijayabohan the 
great rebuilt this stipa. This ia the last king in Sarat 
Chandra Das’ list, and it is just possible that the next 
entries in Dr. Thomas’ list refer to the queens of the kings 
already enumerated, And, at all events, every mention of 
China now disappears from the lists. It is, then, a curious 
coincidence, which adds support to the chronology here 
adopted, that the Chinese- notices about Khotan only 
carry us down to the same point. We hear that Fu-tu Ta 
was succeeded by Wei-chih Avuet, whose wife Ma was 
granted the title of princess in a.p. 740, Kuei cannot 
have ruled long, for his suecessor Sheng assisted China on 
an expedition in a.p. 747. He married a Chinese princess, 
and in 756 he left Khotan for good in order to assist 
the Chinese. He died in China, and his brother Wei-chik 
Fuo, who began his rule in a.p. 756, was still on the 
throne in 786. One of these kings must then be identical 
with Vijayabohan, who must further be the King 
Vidavatham of the documents. Document No, 12 is dated 
in his 20th year. Neither Kuei nor Sheng ruled as much 
as twenty years, and we are thus necessarily led to the 
conclusion that Yao must be identified with Vigawaham. 
That would mean that we would have to account for 
two kings Kuei and Sheng, where the Tibetan list only 

( ‘The Khotanese for dior is ct. 
Jnas, 114, 23 
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mentions one, Vijayasambhava. Dr. Thomas informs me 
that Chinese sheng means “to be adequate", “to sustain ”, 
“to be worthy”. It can therefore well be a translation 
of aaybhava, and we would have to infer that Kuei is not 
mentioned at all in the Tibetan lists. I do not think, 
however, that this difficulty is great, because the Tibetan 
list only mentions such kings as built Buddhist sanctuaries. 
It is possible that the designation chen-po, the great, 
used of Vijayabohan in the Tibetan list, is a translation 
of a Khotanese surname, which the Chinese have rendered 
with yao, glorious. He seems to have been the Jast 
Khotan king who asserted his independence against the 
Tibetans. After his time Khotan passed under the rule 
of the king of Tibet, as mentioned in a * prophecy” 
handed down in ‘Tibetan Itterature 

My analysis of the Tibetan lista of Khotan kings has 
thus led te the result that the documents of the 17th 
and 20th years of Visaraham belong to the same time 
as the Chinese documents found together with them, as 
was supposed by Dr. Hoernle. It is probable that the 
remaining documents are about contemporaneous, as the 
same personal names oceur in many of them. Thus, 
Anjim m No. 4 i evidently identical with Awjai in 
No.9, Arsdi: in No.9 with Araelam in No. 12; Briyast 
in No, 1 with Briyyast in No. 9; ef. further Budasim 
and Hutham in Nos. 1 and 13; Jaajeakd in Nos. 9,11,13: 
Mahvetari, No.9, and Mahvittari, No. 18; Maiyadatd, 
No.9, and Mayadutta, No. 13; Nuhadatti, Nos. 13 and 17 - 
Phemkruke, Nos. 9, 13, 15, 17, 48; Pwiiagdm, Nos. 1, 9, 
15, 48; Sala, No. 9, and Salam, No. 17. We can, 
therefore, safely conclude that the remaining documents 
which mention a year (sali) also belong to the reign of 
Visawiham, These are’ the years 1 in No, 15, 5 in 


4 Sarat Chantira Das, TASH, vol. ly, pi. i, p. 100 £ 
_ De. Hoerole has been good enough to give me revised readings of 
the dates occurring in the documents No. 15, which was originally 
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No. 14, 11 in No. 2, 17 in No. 1, 20 in Nos. 10, 12, 
13, and 22 in No. 9. If Visevaham’s reign ia dated 
from A.D. 756, these dates would range from 756 to 778, 
while the dated Chinese documents cover the period 
765-90, 

Some documents are not dated in years, sali, but in 
keinas, and one was originally said to be dated in both, 
viz. in the 19th keine, and the 20th year, Dr. Hoernle, 
however, now informs me that this was a mistake, and 
that the following is the state of affairs -— 

No. 8 is dated [7mye ksind souseed saelya, where 
seigaem cannot be a numeral, and does not look like any 
Khotani word whieh I know, 

No. 10 consists of two parts: The first is dated “on the 
20th day of the month Nahaja, in the 20th year”, and 
the second * kedua in the 20th year”. 

No. 11 is dated “on the 25rd day of the month 
Khaysija, in the 19th Asani”. 

It will be seen from No. 10 that the two dates are 
referred, one to the 20th year and the other to keani the 
20th year, It here seems as if sali and fsdni salt denote 
one and the same thing. In No. 11, which is dated in 
the 19th igdni, a person Jsajsake is mentioned, who is 
evidently the same person who occurs in No. 9 from the 
22nd year (safT) and No. 13 from the 20th. It therefore 
seems as if kedind in No. 11 signifies the same thing as 
sali in Nos. § and 13. It becomes impossible to think, 
as originally suggested by Dr. Hoernle, that kaina means 
some greater period, a kind of cycle. 

Now it seems evident that fgdna means the same thing 
as the word kewy. which occurs in a series of documents 


_ said to be dated in the Oth year, hos the date peeearcd solya padauye, 


0. in the first year snagect; No, 3, which wis sanl to mention the 
third year, gives month and day and then goes on Aieom[n i rim 
(ie. rrp) Vitiendiam senugenird safyo, in the ssangeniné year of the 
Khotan king Vieaviham, where peongraird most be connected with 
sqartered in No. 15, 
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hailing from the neighbourhood of Kuchar and written in 
the language which most scholars have hitherto called 
Tokhari B, but which we now will have to designate 
Kuchari. Ina masterly paper Professor Lévi has shown * 
that this kewy. denotes regnal vears, counted from the 
beginning of the reign of a Kuchar king. The ordimary 
word for “ year” in Kuchari is pitul, and keum does not 
seem to be a Kuchari word at all. Its use, however, 
seems to be exactly similar to the use of Kkesdinda in the 
Iranian documents, and this word must accordingly have 
a similar meaning. A suitable etymology, then, at once 
presents itself. Asana must be derived from the base in 
Za. yiiy, from which we have Soghdian yédvan, might ; 
yievand, king,* Persian sah, As pointed out by Professor 
Reichelt.* Iranian yf is often written in the Indian way, 
ka; fi. keira, 2d. sotfru. Kedna might be an ordinary 
present participle, just as we find s/@na, standing, being, 
from sfa, But in that ease we would expect an oblique 
singular katnye. Tt is, therefore, more likely that sana 
is a noun meaning “rule”, “reign”, and ksand salt would 
then mean." year of the rule”, “ regnal year". 

This reckoning by regnal years in a Chinese dependency 
is probably an imitation of the Chinese regnal periods, 
the nien-lao. It is also possible that we find traces of 
the use of devices of these periods as in Chinese. Thus 
we hear that the year a.p. 940 is designated as the 29th 
year T’ung-ch‘ing, and Sir Aurel Stcin* has maintained 
that this designation relates to the use of some local era, 
It is, however, more likely that T‘ung-ch‘ing was the 
deyiee of the period of the then ruling king Li Sheng- 
tien, Similarly the word sausaci in No. 8, whieh also 
occurs in No, 15, and the word ssausantvd in No, 3, 


a See Binél-Holstein, p. $4, n, 2, above. 
® Jndogermenisches Jahrbuch, vol, i, pe. 2a, 
* Stein, loc. cit., p, 179. 


+ Fournal Asiatigque, 1013, pp. 301 
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which is evidently connected, may have been the device 
of Vigaviham's reign. I offer this explanation with 
considerable diffidence, the more so because I am unable 
to suggest any explanation of the words ssnuseci and 
seausanirad. It seems, however, probable that Asana 
does not denote a cycle of any definite length, but 
“reign, “rule”, and refers itself to regnal periods in 
imitation of the mien-hao. But if that is so the word 
is Iranian, and Kuchari fsum, which is apparently used 
in the same way, is borrowed from ‘sdna. This is not 
in itself improbable, for there are apparently also other 
instances Of loans by Kuchari from Khotani Thus 
Kuchari samdne, a grameana, has probably come to 
Kuchar through a language of the same kind as Khotani, 
where ¢ regularly corresponds to Aryan 47 and where the 
word samancd is common, be it that this language was 
Khotani itself or the language of the Ytie-chi, from whom 
the Chinese are said to have received or heard of Buddhist 
stitras in 2 #0! 

' See Franke, “Zur Frage der Einftikrong des Buddhismos in 


Chima“: Mitteilungen des Seminars fir Orientalische Sprachen ru 
Berlin, Jnhr. xiii, Alt. i, pp. 3 i 
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THE EALAS 
By Dm A. VENKATASUBBIAH asp E. MULLER 


The praesent article was originally intended to be o supplement to 
Dr. Venkatasubbiah’s dissertation on the Kalas, presented to the 
philosophical faculty of the University of Berne in 1910 and printed 
at Mudrasin 1911. Considering, however, the possibility that a certain 
number of European Sanskritista may not be acyuininted with this 
dissertation, we believe it necessary to repeat here the most important 
points which have been discussed there, hoping that in this form 
the article may be understood by all scholars interested in these 
matters.—E. MM. 


HE word kala has been translated in different ways 
in Sanskrit dictionaries, and, in fact, it is difficult 
to find in European languages an equivalent which 
corresponds exactly to this terminus technicus. Monier- 
Williams gives “any practical art, amy mechanical or fine 
art"; the St. Petersburg dictionary has “ Kunst, Kunst- 
eriff, Kunstfertigkeit, Handwerk"; Béhtlingk in Hema- 
candra, 900, sunply “Handwerk ". In the same passage 
we find that, aceording to Hemacandra, bald is identical 
with ¢ilpam and vijidnam, and this is confirmed with 
recard to ¢ilpam by the Amarakosha. The article on 
the kalde in Vatsyiyano's Admasiitra, pp. 32 ff. (quoted 
by Aufrecht in his Catalogue of the Oxford MSS., 
p. 217a), terminates thus: ift catuishashiir aigavidyah 
himasiitrasydvayarinyah. Kaldé ia considered here as 
identical with widya. After all it seema that the transla- 
tion “ arts and sciences " is the most suitable. Ci. Hema- 
candra’'s Paricishtaparven, transl. by Hertel, p. 52. 
In the Rigveda the word kala means “the sixteenth 
part", and is only used in this sense, But Jigveda, vii, 
18. 15, we have proakalévid, and this occurs also 


© 
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Nighantu, iv, 3.25. Yiska, in his commentary Virudta 
(vi, 6), says: prakalavid vanig bheveti halie co veeda- 
prakalde ca. From this and from Durga’s comment on 
this it does not clearly appear that the word ald here 
refers to the arts and sciences, Devariija’s comment on 
this word in the Vighenfw rans thus: prakelavid pro- 
horshens holah minonméinapratimanddivishayah pra- 
brishtigvaqamilaratnaparikehidiht veda eijandti. This 
seems distinctly to refer the word kala to the arts. And 
if, as it appears, the Vedie Aryans were much advanced 
in civilization, it is not improbable that they might have 
been acquainted with the fulds in this sense and that 
eertain arts were already definitely grouped together 
as Avelda. 

The next passage to be mentioned here is in the Muhda- 
bhtrate (Kumbhakonam edition, pt. xli, p. 86, cloka 38), 
where Garga says that Civa instructed him in the sixty- 
four kulda, 

Other passages about the balds ure the following :— 

muniverapraticchannis tatra gacchantu yoshitah | 

upayajnih kalajfide ca vaivike parinishthitah 
Ramayana, 1, 9. 5. 
ahoritraig catuhshashtyi samyattau tivatil kalah | 
gurudakshinayaciryam chandayim fsatur wrpa 
Bluigavata, x, 45. 36. 
ity evam Adyasu sarvakarmakalisu bodhisattva eva 
vigishyate sma. Lalitavistara, p. 179. 
catuhshashti kiimakaliténi cinubhaviya 

nipuramek hala abhilani Vigalitavasanils | 

kimasarahatal samadanal prohasitavadanih 

kim tava fryaputra vikrtam yadi na bhajase § 

Lualitavistara, p. 417. 
aparokshabuddhir vividhakalpaicrayasn kalasu, 
JSdtukamala, p. 108. 
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mitrvad asyil kala santi na santi. 
Matdbhdshya, i, 1. 57, quoted m 
Ine. Studien, xin, 471. 


catuhshashtikalagamaprayogacatural, 
Dacakuméracarita, ii, 21. 


Usabhe lehfitvio ganivappahinao saunarnyapajjava- 
sindio bivattarim kalio causatthim ca mahiligune 
nvadisni, Kalpesittra, 211. 


Jacobi (SBE. xxii, p. 282) translates this: “ Kshabha 
taught seventy-two sciences, of which writing is 
the first, arithmetic the most important, and the 


knowledge of omens the last, and the sixty-four 
accomplishments of women.” 


The sixty-four arts of the courtesans, as given in the 
fourth chapter of the Kaliviliae, by Ashemendra, corre- 
spond most probably with the sixty-four accomplishments 
ef women as tanght by Rshabha, “The German equivalents 
of these are given by J. J. Meyer in the introduction 
to lis translation of Kshemendra's Samayamatrhd, 
pp. xlvii-ix, and in a somewhat different way by Richard 
Schmidt, Beitriye zur indischen Erotik, p. 569 £. 

Another diffienlt question is about the antiquity of this 
terminus technics, Venkntasubbinh (p. 62 £.) qnotes 
a passage from the Kalikapuriina (ii, 25, 29) which 
narrates the origin of the Ait at the same time and 
under the same circumstances with the forty-nine hdres 
and the Haves, The earlier Purdnes, however, like the 
Vishow and Vayu Purninas, and also the Mundaha and 
Chandegya Upanishads do not mention them, 

The number of the folds is tixed at sixty-four by 
VatsyAyana, while the Jaina texts uniformly mention 
seventy-two and the Lalitevistare even eighty-six. The 
number sixty-four is the original one, as it follows the 
subdivisions of the ten maudales of the Huyvedusamleta 
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and must have been fixed before the Jaina sttras at 
a time when this division of the Rigvedasamhita was 
felt as recent (p. 9). 


I 


Venkatasubbiah gives ten lists of halas, which, however, 
are not arranged chronologically. The first is taken from 
the Sameaviyasitra, which was eomposed before 600 B.C. 
(Jacobi, SBE. xxii, p. xl), The list, as it is given by 
Weher, Indische Studien, 16, pp. 401 tf, contains eighty- 
seven items, and in the Berliner Verzeichniss, nn, 409 ff, 
even ninety-five, but this is a mistake, as Nos. 44-7 
and 66-7 are missing in the latter. Three similar lists 
are given in the Vayadhammoekahd (ed. Steinthal, Letpzig, 
1901), p. 29, in the Aupapatikam (ed. Leumann, Leipzig, 
1881), p. 77, and in the Rajapragntyam (Caleutta edition, 
Samvat, 1933), p. 290; but they contain only seventy-two 
items, leaving some of the items given in the Samandya 
list and adding «a few fresh ones. 

Some remarks may be inserted here in addition to those 
given in the dissertation, pp. 9-15. 

Adi, 3: riivam=ripam, “seulpture, painting, cutting 
forms in cloth, gold, wood,” ete. Bihler, in p. 5 of his 
FPadische Palaeographie (Grundriss), says that the word 
rapa is used in the sense of “applied arithmetic”, Le. of 
the reckoning of money, interests, and debts, as well as 
that of elementary mensuration. 

Ad i, 66: luvrannavdda (v.l. hirannpage ) in the 
Samavdya list, and hirameajputti im the Nayadhammaraha 
list. The word jirapna has been translated by Hoernle 
in the Uvdsagadesio by the term “unwrought gold”, 
chiefly relying on the authority of the Gujarathi para- 
phrase of Megharija. But the same Megharija explains 
the term hiranne in the Somavdyausitra by “ silver”, 

Adi, 79: vattakhedde. Morris in his note on the Pali 
word aigulaka (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1885, 
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p. 50) says that both these words refer to an old game 
of whirligigs. 


Il 

The second list is that of the Lalitavistera (Caleutta 
edition), p. 178. The date of the Lalifavistara bemg 
very uncertain, we can only say that this list is younger 
than No. L It contains eighty-six items, most of which 
correspond with items in the synonymie dictionary Mahé- 
pyutpatti (especially §§ 216, 217, and 245). 

The translation, as given by Venkatasubbiah, does 
not agree throughout with that by Rajendralala Mitra 
(Lalitavistara, pp. 218 £.). We will mention here a 
few points. 

No. 25. okshunnawvedhitvam. Venk. “art of throwing 
a spear so as to graze the mark”, Mitra, “ guessing” 
The parallel passage, Jat. v, 129. 17. 26, 1s translated by 
Francis “men who pierce like lightning” (v, 67). Kern 
has “target cleaving” (Bodhicuryavatara comm., ed. 
Poussin, p. 124 note), Both translators are in favour 
of Venk. 

No. 26. marmavedhifva. Venk. has “shooting 80 as 
to hit the vital parte”. Mitra, “divining other's thoughts’. 
The first rendering is supported by the substantive 
amarmavedhita, Hemacandra, 69 (translated “ Schonung” 
by Béhtlingk). 

No. 27. cabdavedhitvwm. Venk. “shooting an arrow 
correctly at any invisible person or beast by the sole elue 
of the sound produced by them", Mitra, “explaining 
enigmas.” The translation of the parallel passage, Jit. 
vy, 129, “men who are able to shoot at a sound (without 
secing), agrees with Venk. Ch also Maldaveste, i, 213.5, 
and Senart’s note. 

No, 57. méieritalakshanam. Venk., following Foucaux, 
corrects menthalakahanam, and translates “marks of 


rams”, Mitra, “ marks of eunuchs.” 
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No, 58. kattabheevaralakehanam, Venk, quotes Monier- 
Williams’ translation, “a Kind of seript,” which seems to 
be guesswork. Mitra, “demonology.” This translation 
seems to be preferable. 

No, 74. veetkam. Venk. translates “the vecika philo- 
sophy ", and quotes passages from the Nandisatra (p, 391) 
and the Anwyogadwirasifra (p. 92). Mitra, “ dress,” 
The St. Petersburg dictionary wants to make out that it 
is & mistake for vaicitem, “ harlotry,” but this is certainly 
wrong. Jf it really is a mistake for eaicikam, then it 
must be the vaigikam in Moaharyutp. 216. 2, which is 
4 synonym of wértli, “ profession of a vaicyva” (= agri- 
culture, breeding of cattle, ete.) But it may also be 
philosophical terminus technicus, and then it would 
agree with havilam, log@yatam, satthitantam in the 
Jaina texts. In this case the translation of Venk. would 
be correct, 


Til 


The third list is given in Vatsyiyana’'s Kamasifra. 
pp..32, 33, and, with slight variations, in the commentaries 
of Cridhara Jivagosvamin, Vallabhicdirya, and Cukadeva 
on Bhagavata, x, 45.36. According to Schmidt, Beitreige 
sur indischen Erotik, p. 11, Vateyayana belongs to the 
first centuries of the Christian era, but it is impossible 
as yet to determine his date exactly, The list contains 
sixty-four items (see above, p. 357). The interpretations 
in Venkatasubbiah’s dissertation follow those given by 
Yacodhara in his commentary Jayamangale on the 
Kameastitra. 

In the present additions we have made use besides of 
the following commentaries —— 

(1) Giridharji (Giri) in his edition of the Bhitqewatan, 

(2) Bhaskara Nrisimha (Bhis.), the scholiast of the 


1 Jacobi, * Kaltar Sprach- and Literarhistorisches ana dem Kautiliya " 
in Sitzuengeherichte der Berliner Abaclemer, 1011, p. fa6, "ee 
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Kdmastitra, as represented in a manuscript copy of his 
scholium (MS. of the Mysore Oriental Library). 

(3) Kacinatha’s abridgment of Sadainandna’s Toshani, 
commentary on the Bhagavata (K.S.), 

(4) Rajendralala Mitra’s translation and reading of 
Last IU, which he has given in pp. 186-7 of his transla- 
tion of the Leliteristera (Mitra), 

No. 5. vigvshakacehedyam, “cleverness in making 
marks on the forehead” (Girl) or “tattooing” (Mitra), 

No. 6. tandulakuswmabalivikarah, “the making of 
different kinds of ear-ornaments” (Bhis.). 

No. 9. manibhiimikikharma, “the making of dolls” 
(has), Mitra’s translation “setting jewels" seems 
preferable, 

No, 12. udakaghdtak, “ striking water so as to make 
it go in different ways (downwards, upwards, and con- 
trariwise) ~ (Val. and Cuka.). Jiva. and K.S. explain this 
term by jalastambjit (suspending the properties of water), 

No, 15. eifrag ca yoodth, “means or methods of pro- 
ducing all sorts of wonders” (Val. and Jiva.}, * pictorial 
art” (Bhis. and Mitra), Both translations are equally 
good. Cf. evtrayogah ( Vyutp. 223. 95). 

No. 16. nepothyaprayogadsh, “skill in dressing " ( Bhiis. 
Yacodhara), “scenic representation” (Mitra). The first 
translation is supported by Bihtlingk's rendering (Puta), 
Hemaec. 655, CF. nepaccam (Vyutp. 281. 100). 

No. 22. hastaldéghavam, “ readiness of hand” (Jiva and 
Giri). Ehas, explains it as “stealing things under the very 
eyes of the owners”. I prefer the first translation, | 

No. 26. sitrakrida, “making dolls and figures, ete., 
move by pulling strings ” (Jiva., Giri, Bhis.), “embroidering, 
knitting of figures with string” (K.S.), “making artificial 
flowers with thread” (Mitra). It is difficult to decide 
which is the best of these translations, 

No. 29. pratimald, “making replicas of all things” 
(Jiva.), “ making substitutes of all things” (Val. and Giri), 
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“assumption of various forms” (Bhiis.), “making images” 
(K.S. and Mitra). Wilson's dictionary has “an exercise 
analogous to capping verses, reciting verse for verse, as 
a trial of memory”. With regard to the following item, 
I consider this the best rendering. 

No, 30, durvacakayogih, “means of expressing ideas 
which cannot be expressed” (Jiva,, Giri, K.S.), “ writing 
in cipher” (Bhis,), “mimicry” (Mitra), I prefer the first 
of these translations, 

Ne, 35. tatshokormdnt, vl. tarkakarmdni and tarku- 
karmédni, Most probably the reading takshakarmani is 
wrong, as No, 36 is fakshanam, and it is not likely that 
two items following each other should contain the same 
word. Giri, Cuka, and Val. read tarkakharmani, and 
translate “the knowing of all things as well as making 
all things by means of logic". Jiva., Bhas, and Mitra read 
faorkukarmdén?, and translate “making thread or yarn of 
eotton by means of a spindle or distaff”. The context ts 
in favour of the second reading and translation. 

No. 44. utsddane saquvdhane kepamardane cu haugalam. 
Jiva, and Giri explain ufsidanem as “the separation of 
enemies by sowing suspicion in their minds by means of 
charms”. We stick to the explanation as given by Venk., 
‘proficiency in massaging, shampooing, and anointing (the 
hair.” Cr Hemaeandra, 635.) 

No. 48,. pushpagakatitad is explained by Giri as 
“making carts, vimdnas, ete, of flowers”. Jiva. and 
KS. explain it as “knowledge of omens by means of 
the pushpagubutihaimidyd ". This latter Weaning seems 
preferable, 

No. 50. yantramadtrikd, and No. 51, dharanamatriba, 
are considered as one term by Cri., Giri, and Val., and 
explained as“ making yantras, or metallic plates engraved 
with characters for worshipping”.  Bhias. explains it 


t The Cabdakal padruma reads fecomedrjonkenealam, 


ie “ncomb", Heman, 688. Kecanntrjana 
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as “the means for floating on the air”, and Mitra as 
“exercises in enigmatic poetry”. I prefer the first of 
these explanations. 

No. 52. sampathyam, tm Cri., Jiva,, Cuka., Val., and 
Girl, seyrdcyam in Bhis. Jiva. translates his reading 
“the lapidary art, Le. the sawing of hard substances like 
diamonds, ete.” Bhis, explains his reading as samy 
jhdnam, ie. “knowing well", Jiva.’s translation is 
certainly to be rejected, even 1f we adopt his reading. 
The best translation which suits both readings is “the 
art of conversation” in the commentary to the Bhagua- 
vata, 10. 45, 36, 

No. 55, mdanasi, “ knowing what passes in other minds” 
(Jiva.,, K.S., and Bhas.). Molesworth, following Cri., Cuka., 
Giri, and Val., takes 53 and 64 as one term, méniest 
havyakriyd, and translates “poetic creation and invention”. 
We prefer this reading and translation. 

No. 56. kriyakelpah, vi. kriydvitalpah (Ori, Jiva., 
Val, Giri, Bhis.), “disregarding the usual way of domg 
things, and doing those things in other ways.” Max 
Miiller, /ndia whet can vi teach us! p. 365, suggests 
that this may be meant for Jaiminiya, 

No, 58. vastragoprndni (Jive. Girl, K.S., and Mitra), 
“changing the appearance of fabrics, such as making cotton 
cloth appear like silk.” Bhiis. has the v.l. vastugopandni, 
and explains it as “cleverness in concealing things which 
are in close proximity ©. 

No. 60. dkarshelrida, This is most probably identical 
with dharshanam, “an art by means of which one person 
compels another to come to him.” Cf, List VII, 32, and 
Vyutp. 197. 25; Weber, Berliner Vers, 1, 270, 

No, 62. vommayitinim vidyindm jidnam, “the means 
which take us to our destination quickly,” as jalaplavana 
(vii, 37), padubdstddhs (vii, 35), ete. ( Bhias.). 

No. 63. vavayikindyp vidyindm jfdnam, “the means 
of obtaining victory, as qhatikisiddhs (vii, 40), ete, (Bhiis.). 
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No. 64. vyayamikindim vidyandm jfldnam," knowledge 
of the sciences connected with physical exercise,” (ri. 
and Cuka. have the v.L vaitalikindm, “ sciences of a bard 
or panegyrist.” Ci. Mahdvastu, iii, 113. 3. 


IV 

The fourth list is given in Bana’s Kadambert, p. 75. 
This is the shortest, containing only forty-eight items, 
Most of them are contained in one or two of the 
preceding lists. Only a few new ones are added, namely 
(3) pramanam, “ the system of parvaminimsa propounded 
by Jaimini.” 

No. 4. dharmaciistram, “ trentises on law." 

No. 15. turagavayojnanam, “judging of the age of 
horses.” 

No.19. pustakavyaparas, “handling of books, ie. reading 
the eastras,” 

No, 22. qandhervapdtatrani, “sciences of Gandharvas.” 
1.8: singing, ete. 

No. 29. @yurvedah, “ the science of medicine.” 

No. 32. swrwiigopabhedas, “tunnelling.” 

No. 37. ratiratnani, * book on eroties.” 

No, 46. sarrasaijaidh, “all names.” This remains 
doubtful. 

No, 47. sarvagilpani, * all technical arts.” Cf. gilpa- 
dihydayak (Vyutp. 221. 10), 


v 

The fifth list (Pafiefila’s) seems to be very old, as, 
according to tradition, it was composed before the Jaina 
siitras, and at a time when the division of the Riksamhita 
into sixty-four chapters was felt ms recent. ‘This list is 
given and explained in Vatsyayana’s Aaveasiitre, 
pp: 96-176, under ten headings, As all these terms are 
intimately connected with erotics, they are not translated 
by Venkatasubbiah. 
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VI 

The sixth list is considerably younger. It is given by 
Yagodhara in his commentary on the Admasitra, p. 31. 
To judge from the extracts and quotations given by 
Yacodhara, he must have lived in the eighth century A.D, 
Most of the items given in this list correspond with those 
in Lists I-IV. There are, however, some new ones. 

No. 13. raigaparijidnam, “ knowledge of the stage.” 

No. 18. méydhriteon pishandasamayajianem, “know- 
ledge of the tenets of heretical systems, which are produced 
by illusion.” 

No, 20, lokajnanam, “ knowledge of the world.” 

No. 21. vaicakshanyam, “ cleverness.” 


Vil 

This list is givan in Rimacandra’s commentary on 
the first verse in Lakshmanakavi's continuation of the 
Campiramdyana by Vidarbharaja. It is given in the 
form of nine anushtubh verses, and consists of sixty-four 
items. <A large number of the ulde in this list are eon- 
eerned with oceult arts and alchemy. I shall only mention 
some of them which are particularly interesting. 

No. 14. séimudritam, “the science of finding out a 
person's fortune by the lines of his hands, feet, and body ; 
chiromancy.” This word must be derived from mudra, 
not from samedra, Cf, admudralakshanam (Vyutp. 
921. 14), 

No, 23. fhanydvideA, “location and acquirement of 
buried treasure.” Cf. khanyaudd? (Viputp. 186. 83). 

No. 31. vagyam, “an art by means of which one person 
ean bring another completely under his influence.” Cf. 
sarvavacyam (Weber, Verz, 1, 270). 

No. 32. dturshanam, “an art by which one person 
compels another to come to him.” Cf. Vyutp. 197. 25, 
and Weber, Vers. i, 270. 

anas, 114, =4 
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No. 33, vidveshanam, “an art by which one person is 
made to hate another” (Weber, Vers. i, 271). 

No. 34. wecdtanam, “driving away a person from any 
locality.” Cf. Vyutp. 197. 28, and Weber, i, 270. 

No. 35, midrunam, “killing by means of black art” 
(Weber, i, 270). 

Kalas 26-35 are technically known as shatharma, 
Cf, Oxford Cat. 1004, 38: cantir vagyam stambhanan oa 
dvesham uccd{anarane, 

No. 38. pddubisiddhi, “an oceult art by means of 
which one can transport oneself instantly to any desired 
place.” Cf Oxford Cat. 990, 1090, and paduhisadhand, 
Weber, 1, 270; Wassiljew, 191-6. 

No. 39. mrtsiddhi, “an art by means of which a person 
can produce anything he likes out of clay.” 

No, 40, ghatikisiddhi. Most probably this is a mistake 
for qutihas’, “ suecess in pills by means of which one can 
produce all sorts of wonders.” CE Oxford Cat. 99a, 9: 
LOfa, 8, f. 6. 

No. 45, meanisiddhi, “ swecess in precious stones,” 

No. 46. mantrasiddhi,* success in mantras.” Cf. Oxford 
Cat. 94, 20, 

No. 47. avshadhasiddhi, “ snecess in drugs and 
medicines.” 

In the variant of this list given in the Civatantra- 
rainakara, Nos. 46 and 47 form one item—manirau- 
shadhasiddhi, In order to fill up the gap a new item, 
vikeiddhi, “sueceas in speech,” is introduced. Cf. vak- 
siddha (Paiicar, ii, 8. 4), 

Taranitha in his History of Buddhism, translated ly 
Schiefner, p. 74. mentions eight eiddhis, of which the 
gufikisddht is the first. The other seven are civen 
in the note to this passage on p. 204. In the same 
note Wassiljew tells us that there are other siddhis 
besides the eight mentioned above, viz. pidukasiddhi, 
ete. An accurate description of the siddhis is also 








iam (St. Petersburg, 1860), 


PP. 191-6, 2 

Jacobi, in his translation of Umasvati's Tattvarthad 
gemasitra (Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgen. Ges., 60, 
p. 544), tells us that the commentary to this satra gives 
a detailed list of all the siddhis according to the Jaina 
doctrine. Evidently there must be a larger number than 
those mentioned by Taranatha and Wassiljew. 
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THE NAME KUSHAN 
By J. F. FLEET, 1.0.8. (Rerp.}, Pu.D., CLE. 


N a paper at p. 79 above, it is sought to show that 
the name of the race to which Kanishka and his 
connections belonged was Kusa or Kusha; not Kushan 
or Kushin, as is believed at present. I would invite 
closer attention to some of the evidence, which hardly 
seems to bear out such a view: other parts of it are 
being dealt with by Mr, Allan. 

In the accompanying plate, the coins are figured from 
casts which Mr. Allan has kindly supplied: the Mat 
inscription is illustrated from an inked squeeze for which 
T am indebted to Dr, Vogel: the Panjtar inscription is 
reproduced from General Sir A. Cunningham's original 
figuring of it: the word Gushana in the Manikidla 
inscription is reproduced from the facsimile given with 
M. Senart's paper on the record. Mr. Cousens has been 
so kind as to make the photographs from which the 
plate has been put together. 

The Mat inscription 

As a result of the Khardshthi alphabet not marking 
long vowels,* and of the Greek alphabet not distmguishing 
between «@ and d, there has been a doubt as to the 
quantity of the vowel in the second syllable of the 
name: some writers have used the form Kushan; others 
of us have preferred Kushan; others have used Kusana, 
Kushana. The doubt has now been removed, and the 
Indianized form of the name has been shown, by the 
mscription, mentioned in footnotes on pp: 80, 87, above, 


! See farther on in this number of the Journal. 
At any rate, as we have this alphabet in inscriptions and on coing, 
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which was discovered in 1911-12 by Pandit Radha 
Krishna at Mat near Mathura! 

The inscription consists of four lines, in the Mixed 
Dialect and Brahmi characters, on the pedestal of a 
colossal figure of a Kushin king seated on his throne, 
and registers the building of a temple with a cloister, 
& reservoir, and a well. It is not dated: and the king's 
name is illegible: all that can be said is that it is not 
a name already known to us, and that the record seems 
to belong to a period later than the time of Vasudéva. 
The king's titles, however, are quite clear; the words 
are Mah[ajrajo, Rajatirajo, D[é]vaputro, and— 

Kushana-putr[o] - 
“son or descendant of the Kushinas.” 

In the form Kushdna thus given, three points for 
comment present themselves. In the first place, if the 
name had a long @ in the tirst syllable at that time, the 
writer of this record, using the quite precise Brahmi 
alphabet, would have had no ditfieulty in presenting the 
name accordingly. But he has given the short «2 And 
this is borne ont by the Greek transliterations, in which 
we always have o = 4; not ow =@ We may take it, 
then, that the long @ which we have in the expressions 
Kasin Mh and Kisan sdhan Sih, traceable elsewhere from 
about A.p. 300 (see p. 79 above), is a later development, 

Secondly ; in the second syllable the long a attached to 
the sh is unmistakable, 

Thirdly ; in respect of the third syllable it inay be 
noted first, as regards something which has been said in 
note 1 on p, 87 above, that there is distinetly not a sub- 
script w: the plate, indeed, shows below the # some small 

" Bee the Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hinde and 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the your ending 31 March, 
1912, p. 2, para: 6. 


* The vowel is somewhat blorrad, owing to d. to the stone: Lou 
, WO LS : + but 
it ia distinctly reoognizable as the short one. : 
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detached marks which an enthusiast might claim to be 
remnants of an obliterated «; but the back of the squeeze 
makes it absolutely certain that they are only due to 
damage to the surface of the stone, and that a subseript 
uw was not contemplated. The vowel, therefore, is a. 
The consonant is distinetly the cerebral ». This, in an 
Indian record, is the natural result of the preceding sh, 
which must turn a dental n into »: it does not bind us 
to accept the same nasal as belonging to the word in 
its native form. It is to be added that we cannot 
find an a@nusvara and read Kushdnav, and still less 
Kuasliindvi :* the word is nothing but the base Kushana, 
in composition with putro, just like déva in dévaputro. 

This record, therefore, presents the name as Kushane, 
in three syllables, The tinal a, however, again, would be 
a natural Indinn feature, for purposes of declension: and 
the Chinese Kuei-shuang and the Tibetan Gu-can (see 
p. 381 below) mark the name as being in its native form 
dissyllabie, and as ending with « nasal the nature of 
which is not exactly determinable: and the later form 
Aison is itself in agreement with this. Accordingly, we 
may take this Indianized Brahmi form as representing an 
original Kushan, and may now agree to adopt the form 
Kushan, with the long a, for all general purposes, 

it may be added here that the Khardshthi alphabet 
does not always, if indeed ever, distinguish clearly 
between the cerebral » and the dental n. But the dialect 
recognized both these nasals. And, in view of the clear 
spelling Auwehdna which we have in this Brahmi record 
from Mat, I think we must take it that the Kharashthi 
presentations of the name, whether in inscriptions or on 
coins, always intend the cerebral », even if they do not 
mark it distinctly ; just as much as they imply, though 
they do not show it, the long 4 in the preeeding syllable. 


' The marks above the 9a are only due to damage to the stone: 
compare similar marks in other places in this record. 
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The Panjtar inscription 

This is a Khardshthi record from the Yisufzai country, 
on the banks of the Indus: it seems to have been actually 
found at o place named Salimpir, near Panjtir; but it 
has come to be known as the Panjtar inscription. The 
original stone being now not fortheoming, we are 
dependent on the two figurings of the record given by 
Cunningham in JASB, vol. 23 (1854), plate at p. 705, and 
Reports, vol. 5 (1575), plate 16, No. 4. A reference is 
made to this record in note 1 on p. §1 above, but in a way 
which hardly does justice to it; as the result, apparently, 
of the writer not knowing the earlier figuring of it, 
reproduced herewith. 

The important part of the record is line 1, which gives 
the dating: this begins — 

Sam 100 20 2 Sravanasa masash di prathamé 1. 

Then comes the word mealarayase. This is followed 
by Gushanasa, And there comes next, at the end of the 
line, a word of three syllables: here, the first two SV lables 
are unmistakably raja; and the original figuring makes 
it a moral certainty that the third, which is damaged, 
was mi, giving the quite natural and appropriate word 
rajami, Accordingly we have— 

maharayasa Gushanasa rajami. 

In the reference to this record, the suggestion is implied 
that we might perhaps find in Gushanasa an equivalent 
of the expression Aiéan ih, mentioned above (p. 370). 
To apply the word in that way, however, we must take 
it as a base in composition with rajami, But the words 
maharayasa and rajami prevent that. Gushancen cannot 
be accepted as anything but the genitive singular of 
Gushana, in apposition with the genitive singular 
maharayasa and dependent on the locative raja, 
And thus line 1 says :-— 

“The year 122, the first day, 1, of the month Sravana, 
in the reign of the great king the Gushana.” 
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The Manikiala inscription 

This inseription, to which reference has been made in 
the note on p, 80 above and on p. 84, is another 
Kharéshthi record, from the Riwal Pindi District: it has 
been edited by M. Senart, with a facsimile, in JA, 1896, 
1, p. 8, and by Professor Liiders in JRAS, 1909, p. 666. 

In the opening passage of this record we have the 
expression— 

ushana-vasa-samvardhaka : 
“an inereaser of the Gushina race,” ! 

The tirst term presents matter for comment. And in 

the first place I would observe, in passing, that the use of 


aN gq instead of & in the first syllable seems to connect this 








record in time with the Panjtar inscription, and so to give 
another reason for looking on it as a somewhat late 
record : for other remarks on the point of date see JRAS, 
1913, p. 105. 

But the syllable in which we are interested here is the 
third, which both M. Senart and Professor Liiders have 
read as na, with the dental » and the inherent vowel a. 

As regards the consonant, I think that, for a reason 
stated on p. 371 above, we must take it as the cerebral a. 

As regards its vowel, the position is as follows. The 
vertical stem of the » has at the bottom a strong turn to 
the left. No special value was attached to this feature 
by M. Senart and Professor Liiders: both of them read 
the syllable as ma. It has, however, now been proposed, 
on p. 84 above,* to take this detail as meaning the vowel 

' For the general bearing of this expression compare Amgiyo-kula- 
rodiana, “‘an increnser of the Arhgiya family,” in the Nina Ghat 
inscription, ASWI, vol. 4, p. 60, line 3. IT am indebted to Dr. Barnett 
for reminding me of this. 

2 The turn to the left is there spoken of as a “hook” ; but it does not 
amount to that, being not in any way curved or bent upwards. The 
nark which M. Senart (loc. cit., pp. 10-11) dismissed, along with some 
more or less similar marks attending other letters, as being either 


a carelessness of the engraver or an accidental mark on the stone, is not 
this turn to the left, but is the less well defined wedge-shaped mark, 
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U, and so to find here the form Gushanu, = Gushanu. 
and to treat it as the genitive plural of Gushe, = Kusha, 
But, even apart from the point that the language of the 
record requires not a genitive but a bnse in composition 
with the following term vasa, an inspection of the w of 
gu, —with which we may compare also the clear and 
certain « in budhehi and budhilena farther on in this 
same record— will show at once that we have no w in 
this syllable: to express that, the turn to the left at the 
bottom of the vertical stem of the letter would have been 
continued up and back in a loop to the right to meet 
the vertical again? We cannot hesitate to agree with 
M. Senart and Professor Liiders that the vowel of this 
syllable is a; and so we have the name here as 
Gushana, = Gushana. The turn to the left at the bottom 
of the vertical stroke is nothing but a slight exaggeration 
of the slope to the left with which the Kharoshthi « often 
énds, and is quite in agreement with the general sloping 
character of the writing of this record. Tt may be noted 
that the sha also is formed here somewhat exceptionally, 
In respect of the turn to the left and the bend downwards 
at the bottom of the vertical stem. 


The Shaonano shao coin-lerend 
The obverses of the coins of Kanishka, other than 
those which have « Greek legend in uncial letters, give 
two legends in cursive Greek letters. One legend, 


point downwards, which runs on in continuation of the vertien! atem, 
from. the point where the turn to the left begins, Professor Liders, 
ilso, attached no value to thia mark, Ip is due, in my opinion, to the 
surface of the stone splintering and flaking off before the push of the 
engraving tool, There are marks of the same clugs, coming down from 
the line above, over the shea : and there is something of the same ined ou 
the left of the w of the gu. 

See also the » of gishanee in the Panjtdr inseription: the earlier 
figuring, reproduced in the accompanying plate, shows the loop tot 
made completely: the inter figuring shows « complete loop, and is 
perhaps more correct in this detail; but either form is admissible. 
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apparently found on only the copper coins, is a quite 
short one :— 

Shao Kanéshki: 

“King Kanishka.” 

The other legend, apparently contined to the gold coins, 
is read and understood thus :— 

Shaonano shao Kanéshki Koshano: 
“King of kings, Kanishka, the Kushan." 

This latter legend is also found on the coins of 
Huvishka and Vasudéva, both gold and copper, with 
only the difference in the proper name. As regards the 
names, 1t may be noted that in the case of Vasudéva the 
word is presented sometimes as Bazodéo, quite correctly, 
and sometimes a5 Bazoaéo, with the mistake of a@ for d, 
and sometimes there are other corruptions: in the other 
eases we have the forms Aanéshitt and HunéAke, and 
Ooéallei, Codsiin, Oogalite, and Ouoéellei. 

The proposal has now been made, on p. 83, to take this 
legend as beginning (or ending) with the proper name, so 
as to place Aoshano, in either case, before shaonane, and to 
treat the word, not as a nominative singular in apposition 
with the proper name, but as a genitive plural dependent 
on shaonane shao, and thus to find here the equivalent of 
the expression Addn Sihdin S¢h, mentioned above (p. 370). 
An examination of the coms, however, will soon show that 
any such alteration of the order of the words of the 
legend cannot be admitted, 

The legend rons round the edge of the coins: and there 
are two arrangements of it, Aand B. In A, which is by 
far the more common one, the legend begins at the bottom 
of the coin: in B it begins at the top.’ Some clear typical 
instances are as follows :— 

' This arrangement, B, which seems to have become the prevailing 
one with the Later Kushiins, is in fact very rare among the earlier coins, 


There, in addition to B, 1, | find it only on (1) gold coins of Kanishka, 
in Gardner, plate 24, figs, 16,17, 18; but the last of these probably 
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A,1; # gold coin of Kanishka: Gardner, Greek and 
Seythie Kings of Bactria and India, p. 142, No, 27.1 
The word shaonano beeing down on the left, beside the 
king's right foot, below the altar: and Koshane ends on 
the right, with the final o close te the left foot. 

A,2: a gold coin of Huvishka: Gardner, plate 27, 
fig. 16. Shaonane begins down below, as in A, 1, on the 
left of the clouds from which the upper part of the king 
emerges: and Koshano ends on the right of them. 

A,3: a gold coin of Vasudéva - Gardner, plate 20, 
fig. 10. Shaonano begins, again, as in A 1 and 2, down 
below, on the left, beside the altar: and AKoshane ends on 
the right, close to the king’s left foot, 

B, 1; a gold coin of Kanishka: Cunningham, Coins of 
the Kushdns, plate 17, fiz. 12. Shaonano begins up on 
the right, behind the king’s helmet: and Koshano ends 
up on the left, in front of the helmet. 

B, 2: a gold coin bearing the name and legend of 
Kanishka but not belonging to the original king of this 
name: Cunningham, plate 17, fig. 8.2  Shaonano begins 
here, again, up on the right, beside the top of the spear 
in the king's left hand: and Hoshano ends up on the left, 
over the front of the nimbus. 

Thus, the words Koshano and shaonano are regularly 
separated by substantial parts of the general design of 


belongs to the later series: also Cunningham, plate 14, fig, § (his 
fig. 13 = Gardner, fig. 16); (2) copper coina of Havishka, in Gurdner, 
plate 29, figs. 2, 4, and Cunningham, plate 19, figs, E, F: (3) eoing 
bearing the name of Viaudéva ; gald, in Cunninghum, plate 24, figs. ©, 
D, and 12 (legends rery corrupt, and probably Later Rushiin); copper, 
ibid., fig. 10, | 

‘This has been figured in preference to Gardner's plate 27, fig. 7, 
becanse there is a doubt as to the Benuineness of the latter eoin. 

* In the right field there ia the Brahmi syllable pa ; ond for this and 
other ressons the cain is assigned to one of the Later Koshans, the first 
successors of the Kanishka—Visudéva group: see Cunningham in 
Num. Chrou., 3rd series, vol. 13 (1803), Pp. 115, 119; the eoin is figured 
again there in plate 6, fig. 1. I am indebted to Mr. Allan for drawing 
my attention to this disposal of the enin. 
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the obverse! And any such separation of the other 
complete words of the legend is very rare: in fact, the 
published obverses do not give any instance of separation 
between the proper name and Koshano, whether by part 
of the general design or even by a blank space; and only 
two cases can be cited in which there happens to be 
4 separation between shaonano shao and the proper 
name” On the other hand, the proper name of the king 
is almost always divided, and so is subjected to a treatment 
which could never be given to the first word of a lepend. 
This happens not to be the case in B, 1, where enongh 
margin was made to carry the legend round unbroken, 
But in A, 1 Kanéshki is divided by the king’s helmet and 
the top of the spear between @ and n: in A, 2 Ooéshii is 
divided by the helmet after the first o: in A, 3 Bazoago 
(for Bazodéo) is divided by the diadem and the top of the 
spear between @ and <: and in B, 2 Kanéshii is divided 
between a and » by the king's feet and the altar. 


* But it ia said that every rule has its exceptions: and the remark 
applies here in ma few cases, See, for instance, two cold coins of 
Visudéva: Cunningham, plate 24, figs. A and D. Here we have the 
usta standing king, with splayed feet and altar, The arrangement af 
the legend ia that of class A above, SAconone begins down on the left, 
beside the altar. The a of Aoslana stands on the right, beside the 
king's left foot: but there was no room there for the final o: and it wns 
inserted on the left, below the altar, beside the right foot, 

See alec two other pold coms of the anne king : Ciariner, plate a. 
fig. 0; Conninghom, plate 24, fig. 1. The arrangement of the legend is 
the same. Here, again, the final o is on the left, below the nltar, beside 
the king's right foot. The letters ondan are missing. 

See ulso another gold coin of the same king: Cunningham, plate 24, 
fie, 4. The arminement of the legend is again the same. The king's 
bame if presented os Azo, with the mistake of a for d, and with 
omission of go, The final o of Aoshono stands below the space between 
the king's feet. 

Even in these instances, however, it is clear that the legend begins 
with shaonano aban, 

* One case is the coin of Huvishke figured farther on, C, 2: bare, 
something which projects from the top of the king's head-genr lies 
between shag and Gofahto, The other is the coin of Viaudaeva mentioued 
last in the preceding note: here, again, there is a separation between 
ahao ond the proper name, due to the king's diadem, 


-* 
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In this way, the legend is marked distinctly as beginning 

always with shaonano, And Kosheno stands in such 

, a position that it is difficult to think of any rule for the 
order of words in a prose sentence according to which 


, it can be a genitive dependent on the term shaonano ahuto, 
4 or even on the proper name, 

) The evidence, so far, both under this head and in the 

ti other lines, is all against the view which is put forward 

: t in the paper mentioned above: Now, however, we come 


= r to something, overlooked by the writer of the paper, 


_ which might certainly be held to bear it out, though not 
_. © exactly in the form in which it is urged. We find it on 
‘gf : two types of Huvishka, which belong to class A above, 
‘j ' but add another word at the end of thedegend, 

_ | C,1: 2 gold eoin of Huvishka: Gardner. plate 28, 
ty ‘ fig. 10. Shaonano begins down on the left, beside the 

a clouds on which the king js seated. On the right, 
i © ~Koshano is followed by another ehae, which ends on 
fs the right of the clouds. 
> -€,2: se gold coin of Huvishka: Gardner. plate 27, 


i 
= _.» fig. 12. Except for the separation of shaonano shao and 


—. .! ” Oveshko by something which projects from the top of the 
in rh king’s head-gear (mentioned in note 2 on p, 877 above), 
ht + the legend runs all round the coin. Shaonane begins 
foe down on the left, behind the elephant’s right hind foot. 
“ad Koshano ends at the bottom, below the animal's right 
hat “fore foot, and is followed, as on C, 1, by another shag! 

Le ¥ Thus, these two coins give the legend in the amplified 

form :— 
9] Shaonano shao Ooéshko Koshano shao, 
é "This last word was overlooked by Gardner in this case: but 


Conningham recognized it; and it is unmistakable. The bottom and 
part of the body of the ah, with part of the a, can be seen clearly below 
the two hind feet of the elephant. The final o perhaps fell outside the 
eoin, along with the top parts of those two letters and of sotme others on 

, both sides, or perhaps was inserted in miniature close behind the right 
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ti a - . \ 
Here, indeéd, in Koshano shad we have an exact 


equivalent of Kidin 474, But we do not take either Pg 


Koshano as a genitive plural dependent on shao, or 
Aisin asa similar genitive dependent on ah. Though © 
shaonane, = shiundnw, is evidently a genitive plural and © 


the case-ending seems to be ano, = anu, and not nano, = 
ndnu, still, even if that word is not a borrowed 
one but belongs to the same language with Koshano} 
it can hardly follow that every word in that language 
ending in ane, dau, must be a genitive plural. All 
the other evidence is in the direction of taking HKoshana, 
Kushint, as a nominative singular: and there cannot 
be any difficulty about treating it as such in this case alse ; 
regarding it here, however, as being in apposition with 
the following word shao, instead of with the proper name. 
We thus render this lezend by -— 
“ King of kings, Huvishka, the Kushan king.” 

On the same lines we render the later expressions 
Kittin 2ah and Kisan shan sah by “the Kadan king : 
the Kusan king of kings.” 


The ultimate basis of this new proposal about the name 
of the race is plainly as follows (see p. 86) — 

1. The Chinese translation of the Sitralatnkira of 
Aévaghisha contains a passage which says:—*In the 
Kusha race there was a king named Kanishka.” ? 

2. In the Tibetan version of the Maharajakanikalékha 
of Matrichéta there is an expression by which Kanika 
(Kanishka) is addressed as “ born in the Kuda race." 

We are supposed to have thus a name which was 
written as Kusha or Kuéa, indifferently. It is claimed 
that we have on the coins, in the Shaonano shao legend, 

' ]t seeme to be admitted that this is a moot-point, 


* JA, 1800, ii, p. 457: and seo Ind, Ant,, 1903, p. 385, 
* ual, Ant., 1003, p, 356, verse 49, 
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the genitive plural of that same name in the form 
Koshano, = Kushanu, And it is proposed to tind this 
genitive plural in at any rate one inscription, where we 
have been reading, and still ean only recognize, the base 
Gushana, = Gushdna. 

But the’claim based on the coins falls to the rround 
ali once: it necessitates taking the words of the legend 
in an order in which they were not intended to be taken. 
What we really have there is, not Kushanu as the 
genitive plural in @nu of a base Kush, Kusha, but 
Kushin-u as the nominative singular in w of a base 
Auwaldin: compare the forms Kanéshio = Konéshk-u, and 
Oogshko = (H jwwéshi-w (see p. 375 above}, 

As regards the expression in the Chinese translation 
of the Sttra, M. Sylvain Lévi has suggested that it had 
its origin in the translator having read Kushdnarm varide 
“in the race of the Kushas”, by mistake for Aushana- 
vamsé, “in the Kushana race”! ‘This explanation has 
been objected to in favour of regarding Kuga, Kusha, as 
4 shortened form of Kushana* And another view might 
be that the word kuéu, alrendy well established in 
Sanskrit,” would easily recommend itself as a substitute 
in Sanskrit writings for the foreign name. I venture to 
think, however, that M. Sylvain Lévi's explanation, which 
is now supported by the actual orcurrence of the nae as 
Kushina in the Mat inseription, is the most likely one 
for the Stitra; and that, it ultimately accounts equally 
wall for the expression in the Letter. 

In any case, the Chinese translation and the Tibetan 
version seem to furnish poor grounds on which to rely 
against all the indications which are Opposed to the 
proposition that the name was Kusha or Kuda. And we 

' JA, 1896, ii, p, 457, note: and see Fad, Anv,, 903, p. S80, 

* Ind. Ant., 1003, p. B48. 

* In ordinary use, as another term for the aaored| dorbig-erase: and 


as 8 proper name, i the case of a son of Ramu, and in various other 
Instances, 
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have from both sources, Chinese and Tihetan, something 
which is much better than what is dedncible from 
a translation and a version. 

From the Chinese we have the transliterated form 
Kuei-shuang:' and in one of the Tibetan works dealing 
with Li-yul or Khotan we have the name Gu-san, which 
ean only be a transliteration of Gushin, Kushin:— 
“The king Kanika and the king of Guzan and king 
Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others... ."* 

These actual transliterations are much more to the 
point than translations and adapted versions. They 
indicate a word of two syllables, ending with a nasal, 
the nature of which is not exactly determinable. And 
the same is indicated by the nominative Aushan-u, which 
we have in the Shaonane shao coin-legend. From the 
Mat inscription we have the trisyllabie form Awshdpa. 
This, however, is easily reducible, as stated above, to 
Kushin ; in which shape it matches exactly the Chinese 
and Tibetan transliterations and the form given by the 
coins, 

In these circumstances it cannot be held that a case 
has been made out for regarding the name of the race as 
being anything except Kushén. 


i See the paskure quoted on p, 5) above, 
2 Ine. Ant., 10038, p. 340, 


amas. 114. oH] 











XIV 
NOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 
By F, W. THOMAS 


ei these notes I propose to deal as compendiously as 
possible with a number of points in the Edicts to 
which even after the publications of Kern, Senart, and 
Biihler more or less obscurity still attaches, or upon which 
additional light may be thrown by the aid of subsequent 
discoveries, such as that of the Arthasistra by Kautalya, 
However anxious we may be to avoid the fault of 
penarwkts, it will be impossible in some cases not to reeur 
‘to passages which have already been frequently discussed. 


1. PRADESIKA 

M. Senart, in his masterly account of Atoka’s 
administrative system, has followed Kern and Biihler in 
understanding (pp. 279-80) this official designation to 
denote local governors or local chiefs; “the ancestors 
of the Thaikurs, Rios, Rawals, ete, of the present day” 
(ADMG, xxxvii, 106); and Mr. Vincent Smith, whose 
excellent translations were published in 1909, understands 
by the term “* District Officers” (p. 51). ‘The word occurs 
only in the third Rock Edict, where the functionaries 
in question are included with the Fultas (Vwtit) and 
Lajitas in the ordinance of the Quinquennial Cirenit.! 
It will be admitted that this circumstance favours rather 
the view that royal officials rather than territorial nobles 
are mentioned. 

The derivation of Pridedika from pradega, in the sense 
of a division of a larger area, is, of course, flawless, 
Nevertheless, if the word had been employed substantively 

1 Savage vijite mama ynld co rdyake ca priddesike ca poyecnen paypoam 


niveau cus ydna wiydiu (Girnar version; all the er seem to omit 
the first: cr). 


% 
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to denote a grade in the administrative hierarchy, we 
should have expected to find more evidence of the fuct, 
As it is, we seem to have only one passage where the 
form occurs in substantive! use, the MKawéila-Satra 
(§§ 94, 120, 126) grouping together the terms brahmane, 
vaisya, pradefika, rajan; and this is obscure (the word 
apparently denoting local rulers of the place in question) 
and certainly less than is required. 

On the other hand, we have excellent testimony to the 
employment of a rather similar term pradesfr to designate 
certain officers having fairly well-defined functions, The 
pradestr is mentioned in a list of ministers oceurring in 
the Tantrakhydyike (p. 109, |. 2 of Dr, Hertel’s edition); 
it is found in the Mehavyutpetti, where the interpretation 
given by Bohtlingk & Roth (no doubt from the Tibetan 
version, which | have been unable to consult) is “judge” ; 
and the Wahahbhdrate has it in a list to be found in ii, 5,38." 
All these sources depend, no doubt, upon the Arthadtetra, 
which in the work aseribed to Kautalya supplies rather 
more explicit information. The passages which I have 
noted (in addition to the list of officials on p. 20) are the 
following :— 

p. 142. gopasthinikasthinesu prodestirah hetryokorancs 
bulipragrahem oa wryih. 

“In the stations of the Sthanike and Gopa* the 
Pradestrs are to execute orders and attend to the 
collection of taxes.” ) 

p. 200, pradesfiras trayo vi'matyah huntakugodhanam 
wryiwh, 

“ The Pradestrs, or three councillors, are to attend 
to the suppression of offenders.” 

5 | AS an adjective joined to rajan, eora, in the sense of a local king, 
1% ocenrs in the Kajatarangini, Iv, 126; of. Vinmya-pifoka, iil, p, 47 
(= Pardika, ti, 3), nijdne hima pafhoryd nije padesardyd, ete. 

* Quoted by E. W. Hopkins, FAQS. xiii, p, 129, note, 


, | Pcl Le aa 3 =F 
catches tively of a Sthduiye, ** Thana,” and of a group of fire 
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p. 209. dharmastham pradestaram va visedsopagatam 
sattri briiyat. 

“A apy should say privately to a judge or a 
Pracdestr [or ‘a judging Pradestr'),” 

p. 215. sugopasthdnike hihyam pradest® coramarganam 
kuryat . . . 

“In the country districts the Pradesfr along with 
the Sthancka and Gopa should attend to the tracking 
of thieves.” 

p 220. saméaheartrpradestarah pirvam adhyaksinim 
idhyaksapurusinay co niyamanum kuryuwh, 

“In the first instance the Samé@hartr and the 
Pradestrs should hold in check the superintendents 
and their subordinates.” 

p. 223. dharmasthah prades{é va hatranyam adandyam 
keipaty ksepaduypunam asmat dandam huryat. 

“Ti a judge or Pradestr [or ‘a judging Pradesfr’] 
inflicts an unmerited fine in gold, he shall be mulcted 
in double the amount of the fine.” 

p. 226. uttamaparumadiyatvam pradestd dandakarmani 
.. . halpayet. 

“The Pradestr should in punishments distinguish 
highest, lowest, and middle,” 

These passages are sufficient to prove that the Pradegtr 
was an officer attached to the several grades of councillors 
and of local governors, and charged with executive duties 
of revenue collection and police,a combination so constant 
in India. No doubt they were all subject to the orders 
of a chief having the same title, the Pradestr who is 
named as a member of the royal ministry. 

It will be coneeded that officials having duties so 
defined would be appropriately mentioned by Asoka as 
accompanying the Lajikas and their suites in the 
quinquennial cirenits. But, no doubt, the linguistic form 
which he employs calls for some justification, That 
degika would be a probable equivalent for destr needs no 
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demonstration: the two suffixes are commonly associated 
as equivalents (e.g. in Panini, ii, 2, 15. trpakabh yim 
kartari) The long vowel in the first syllable of 
Pradesika might be explained, like that in winaprastiva, 
as occasioned by the technical application of the term: or 
we might suppose that the modification in form is due to 
the intrusion of the preposition d (as in ddeda, “command” 
without affecting the equivalence in sense, 

This proposed explanation is dependent upon the 
generally accepted interpretation of Hajaka as derived 
from rajju and meaning some kind of high official. If, 
after all—which is so improbable as to be practically 
impossible (see Biihler's article in ZDMG, xlvii, 466-71} — 
the word should prove to be derived from raja and 
denote minor (subordinate) kings, then in that context 
the explanation as a derivative from proded and 
equivalent in meaning to mendelika would have a 
preference. In any case the functions of the pradestr 
deserved to be considered.) 


2, MAHAMATRA 

That the term mahdmdtra is, as M. Senart has stated 
(pp. 279 sqq.), a generic designation for high officials may 
be taken as an accepted fact. It belongs to the order of 
polite periphrases (maheti mafra yasya=“ a person of 
high standing”), and is quite analogous to priyadargana 
and the like. But there seema to be still room for 
providing against misunderstanding, since Dr. Neumann, 
while furnishing the exact rendering “Grosswiird entriiger”, 
adopts as equivalent the term “Marschall " (Dighanikitya, 
trans. ii, p. 219), and explains the meaning as “ ktnigliehe 
Minister”. That the maldamédtiras of the Edicts are not, 
in fact," councillors", but officials, such as “ governors ”, 

' The Praddstr of Arthaddetra, p. 20, ete., is perhaps the Sdaanddhihirin, 
superintendent of correspondence, of c, 28, 


~ites Fouctionnaires de tout ordre, mais de rang élevd.” Bahior pives 
“verachiedene hohe Beamten ” (ZDM(. EXXVii, p. BT), 
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may be taken as self-evident, since they are generally 
provincial and local authorities; moreover, in the 
“separate Edicts” of Dhauli and Jaugada we have 
certain of them distinguished by the term viyohdlaka= 
vyavahariba, “legal mahamatros”; and these are nothing 
but judges. It will be worth while to adduce some 
further evidence in substantiation of these facts. 

In the Arthasasivra I have noted the following 
occurrences: p. 16 (perhaps = “ minister”); p. 20 
(probably “local official"); p. 58 (prthag dharmasthiyam 
makdmatriyam ... bandhandgéiram = “a prison with 
separate places for judges and officials”); p. 213 (un- 
certain); p. 235 (“local official"); pp. 236-7 (“local 
official *), 

In the books of the Pali canon the word maha@matta is 
of quite common oecurrence ; and, as the Pali Text Society's 
editions of these texts are furnished with indexes, it seems 
unnecessary to dwell at length upon the fact. The 
vohdriva mahamotin (“ legal officials”) are mentioned 
several times, for example in the Vinaya-pitaka, which 
has also ganakamahadmaetta (“ financial official "), sendnd- 
yakam® (“ military official "’), upacdrakam  (" court 
official "), and sabbatihakam” (“Prime Minister”). Here 
the general sense seems to be that of “minister”; but 
the matter is open to doubt. 

In consideration of these facts it seems expedient atill 
to prefer the general term “official” or “ dignitary ” 
to any limiting translation, such as “councillor” or 
“marshal ”. 

o. ZURTA (YUTA) 

That yutta denotes a subordinate official I endeavoured 
previously (JRAS., 1909, pp. 466-7) to prove by the aid 
of the Arthasdstra. A passage in the Minave Dharma- 
sietra (viii, 34) might also have been quoted :— 
pranastadhigatam dravyam tigthed yuktair adhisthitam| 
yimes tatra cordin grhniydt tan rajébhena ghitayel|| 
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“Lost property when come by should remain in 
charge of the yuktas: any of them (fatra: or ‘in 
that respect’) detected in theft the king should put 
to death by an elephant.” 

The similarity of this passage to the caution against 
thievish yuttas, which was quoted from the Arthadistra 
(p. 70, yuktas tatha hiryavidhan niyukta jidtum ne 
sakya dhanam ddadindh), is surely unmistakable. 
Chapter xxvi of the Arthadistra is entitled “ Recovery 
of funds embezzled by Yuktas”. 

The reason for returning to this topie is that 
Dr. Neumann in dealing with a familiar passage of 
Rock Ediet II (ZDMG. Ixvii, pp. 345-6) reverts to the 
view of M. Senart and Biihler, according to which 
the yuta are “the faithful” (Senart, i, p. 78) or “the 
dutiful” (Biihler, ZDMG. xxxvii, pp. 106-8), The 
passage and the three translations are as follows —— 
perisd pi yute diapayisalm]ti ganana yom hetwlo ea 

vyampanato ea." 

Senart: “Then to the clergy to instruct the faithful 
in detail as regards substance and expression." 

Biihler: “Also (the teachers and monks of nll) 
schools shall in the service give point to what is 
proper, both as regards the text as also with 
reasons,” * 

Neumann: “The Boards shall give the proper 
orders among the people, according to the reality 
and according to the terms”? (loc, cit.), 


} Tt is unnecessary to quote the other Versions, 

2  Auoh die [Lehrer and Miimede aller) Scholen werden beim Gottes- 
dienste das Geziemende vinschirfen, sowoll dem Wortlaut nach als 
auch mit Griinden.” Here Bihler takes the word adjectivally, as 
meaning what is proper, whereas in the earlier | 
inscription it is “loyal”, “‘earnest”, of dutiful ", 
Moglish version may be seen in Epignaphiu Indien, ii, pp. 466-7, 

* Die Behorden aber werden das Gebtthrende vernnlassen unter den 
Leuten, der Wirklichkeit nach und dem Worte nach." 
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But if, as seems to be now the general consensus 
(Biihler, ZDMG. xxxvii, pp. 107-8; Vincent Smith, op. cit., 
p. 50), the quinquennial anusamyana mentioned at the 
beginning of this Edict is a tour or circuit, it is clear 
that neither “the faithful” nor “the people” can 
accompany the Rajikas and Pradefikas on such tours. 
Therefore, in the earlier part of the Edict, and consequently 
in this passage also, yuta cannot bear either of these 
senses. Let us then turn to gananayam, M. Senart 
(i, pp. $45) interprets the word as equivalent to “ going 
into detail", and he quotes Jataka, i, 29, ganandto 
asipikhiya, which, however, we should naturally inter- 
pret “as regards counting, numberless ". Biihler's 
view (ZDMG. xxxvii, p: 108) is that the word is a 
synonym of kirtana in the sense of “ recitation’. 
Dr. Neumann's interpretation is not perhaps quite 
clear; but apparently he would understand the word 
as meaning the assigning to each person or thing its 
due weight. 

But surely the facts are too strong for any such 
expedients. The primary and regular sense of gayana 
is counting ; ganindpaty is a“ reckoner ”; ganakamahda- 
matia (Vinaya - pitaka, Mahivyutpatti) 1s “ Finance 
Minister"; gananam sikkheyya (Vinaya-pitaka) is “learn 
reckoning”; in the Arthaddstra the chapter dealing with 
the establishment of the Treasury is entitled Aksapatale 
qinanikyadhikara, Moreover, it is clear that the 
functions of the yuktas were prevailingly clerical. Let 
us add that the previous sentence in the Edict recommends 
alpabhindata and alpavyayatd, “economy in furniture and 
expense" (Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 20-1), How, then, 
can we resist the conclusion that the true translation is 
“let the (religious) parishads also appoint clerks for 
keeping accounts © | 

As regards the yutani or ytd (n.pl.), which in some 
of the versions is substituted for yute (ace, pl. mase.), 
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there is no difficulty in understanding it as a collective 
neuter =“ clerical staffs ",! 

Now, if here the word follows the usage of the 
Arthasistra in denoting subordinate. chiefly clerical, 
officials, it can hardly mean anything else in the earlier 
passage (quoted above, p. 388) of the same inseription. 
And in particular it cannot be adjectivally applied to such 
dignitaries as the Rajika and Pradéika. Therefore 
yuta ca rdyike on pradegike ca cannot mean “ the faithful, 
the Hajike, and the governor of the district” (Senart), 
nor “the loyal Rajikas and vassals" (Biihler), We shall 
translate “the secretariat staffs, the Kapiika, and the 

The use of the root yoy to denote “ employing” is not 
confined to the form yulta (or gyukta), In the Artha- 
Sistra we have both yoqupurnsa— 

p. 245: yatha ya yogupurusair anydn rijdidhitisthati, 
“And as by his employees (agents) the king 
governs others,” 
and yugyapurusa— 
p. 334: .. . yudhyeta na parikeinayugyaparusan, 
“Let him not fight one whose servants are 
wasted away,” 
in the sense of “servants ", Yoga is, in fact, “ practical 
work,” and Samkhya-yoga is the Simkhya view put into 
practice,* 

The order of mention of the yukia, mijpibas, and pride- 
sikas is somewhat surprising ; it is certainly not order 
of dignity. Perhaps it may be explained by supposing 

'T leave this os it was written. But the reader should o 
important article by Professor Liders jn the Berlin Suzwngeberichte, 
1913, pp. O88 Bj., where it ia proved that jutd is nom. mtd sented hee, 
pL. minae. 

© Part v of the Arthasistre, oe. 89-94, dealing 


the administration, is entitled 
hook, entitled Thntrayakei, 


; With the personnel of 
Yogurptia: and the last chapter in the 
eon thins directions for using the book (fee nitirvs }, 


consult on 
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the yuktas to belong te the imperial establishment, 
while the rajaka is the Governor, Then we should 
have “the secretariat staff, the Governor, and the 
Pridefika”. 

As concerns the concluding words of the edict, hefuto 
ea vyaryanato ca, which previously (Indian Antiguary, 
xxxvii, p. 21) I rendered by “ with regard to the dictates 
of reason and the preseriptions of actual texte”, treating 
the word vyamjanena in another occurrence (Ripnath 
inseription) as denoting “with the text of a royal 
instruction” or simply “according to a royal intimation, 
or command ", I observe that, while this last view has been 
followed by Professor Hultzech (J RAS, 1912, pp. 1058-9), 
who adopts the former of the two alternatives, Dr. Neumann 
applies the same sense to the former passage. It will be 
seen that the difference is very slight, since Dr, Neumann 
speaks of the definite prescriptions of the king, whereas 
I had thought of the definite preseriptions of religious 
books. Perhaps, however, it is neither of these, but 
detinite prescriptions generally. In any ease the hetw 
is the general reason for a proceeding (ci, Arthasastra, 
p. 28, where the abilities of ministers in giving reasons 1s 
mentioned), and the vyaijane is the special circumstance, 
whether royal order or other stimulus to action. 


4. ATHABHAGIY A 

ASoka, when in the 21st year from his coronation he 
visited the Lumbini Garden, made the village of Lumbini 
ubalika and athabhagiya (Lwmmini-game ubalike hate 
athabhagiye ca) That ubalika = (ud + bali + ker) 
means free from ei, which last word means “tax”, or 
especially religious cess, we have already seen (JRAS. 
1909, pp. 466-7), It is proposed by Dr. J, F. Fleet 
(ibid., p. 761) to take biviya in the sense of the proportion 
of the grain harvest accruing to the king, and athabhagrye 
accordingly as = astabhigya, not arthabhagya. 
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Tt seems to me that the view of Dr. Fleet must in the 
main be accepted. Since bhdga is a regular technical 
term for the royal portion (note, for instanee, in the 
Arthasistra, p, 60, the list of sources of revenue, beginning 
with stfa@ (harvest of royal demesnes), bhago, balih, kara, 
ete.), it ean hardly here, by the side of bali, be taken in 
any other sense: on the other hand, if bhdge ia used in 
the technical sense, the first’ member of the compound 
athabhagiye can be nothing but asta,“eight.” Dr. Neumann's 
argument to the contrary (Dighanikaya, trans. ii, p-. 238) 
seems to me quite invalid. 

Where I am unable to follow Dr, Fleet is in regarding 
the “eighth part” as relinquished in the case of the village 
of Lumbini (JRAS. 1908, Pp. 479-80), When we remember 
that according to the Brahmanical books the king is 
sadbhagin, his share being a sixth—the testimony of 
Megasthenes (see E, W. Hopkins, JAOS. xiii, pp. 86-8; 
Vineent Smith, History af Aneient India, p. 134) fixes 
it in his day at one-fourth—we can see that what Asoka 
did was to remit Aal/ of the bhage, or share-tax, of the 
Lumbini village, and thereby to fix its contribution as 
one-eighth, 

a. SAMAJA 

As the uncertainty with regard to samédja (Edict T) 
does not seem even yet to have quite disappeared, 
a further attempt may be ventured, even though in some 
small part it involves a conjecture. 

The word is interpreted as denoting a “ festival ” 
(festing, Senart, i, p. 50), or “ fair” (mela, Bithler, ZDMG. 
XXXVI, pp. 93-4), or “ merry festival ” (Vincent Smith, 
dicts of Adgoka, p. 48): and the difficulty is to explain 
why the thing denoted should be condemned in an edict 
directed against the slaughter of animals. M, Senart 
conceives that samudjar may have aequired the sense of 
prandérambha, while Biihler suggests that the fairs might, 
be attended by a certain amount of riotousness, 
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Now, since the two words ufstva and samaja are 
commonly found in combination (e.g. Arthasastra, p. 45, 
ydtrasamdjotsava ; inscription of _Kharavela, Ll, 5; Adona- 
qyetneet (Girresio), 1, 45, 21, ete.), it follows that the latter 
has a sense akin to, but not identical with, that of the 
former. If we consult the dictionary (B. & R.) we shall 
see further that s samdéja is o thing to be viewed by 
spectators, since we have the word preksdsamdja also 
somajamearica, “ a platform for a samdja,” and simuijuba, 
“ spectator”; further, that it has an enclosure, saimdja- 
wita. Moreover, if we turn to actual passages, we find 
that the samaja of Mbh. i, 185. 29, is the bow contest 
of the Pandavas, which accompanied the marriage of 
Draupadi, while in the Harivaméa, 4537 sqq., 8189 sqq., 
it is attended by wrestling contests. 

It is, I suppose, needless to consult further passages, 
such as will be found numerously cited in Béhtlingk and 
Roth’s dictionary, The swmédja is plainly a celebration of 
games, or rather contests (in view of the derivation ; 
cf, @ji)}, taking place in an arena (samajavdfa), or amphi- 
theatre, surrounded by platforms (mavica) for spectators 
(greksa"-), And, if we inquire what there may have been 
in them to offend the humanity of Adoka, we have only to 
call to mind the contests of animals descripted by the Greeks 
and implied in the Sanskrit literature (see E. W. Hopkins, 
JAOS, xiii, pp. 122, 124; Vincent Smith, Karly History 
of India, p. 120). 

As regards those samajas of which Asoka expresses in 
the same edict his approval, we may doubtless think of 
the edifying shows (viménadadana, ete.) mentioned im 
Ediet IV. 

If it is asked why the Pali literature fails to shed light 
upon the meaning of the word saméaja, we are fortunately 
able to render ao satisfactory answer. The fact is that 
the thing is well known, but under a synonym, namely, 
aumajyd, samejja, often in the phrase giraggasamagja, 
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It is unnecessary to quote passages, as a considerable 
number of them has been cited by E. Hardy in a paper 
contributed to Album Hern (pp. 61-6)! Most of them 
deal with dramatic and musical entertainments; but in 
Jdtake, iii, 541", we have a club-tight— 
dandehi yuddham pi samajjamajjhe. 

The most telling passage is, however, one from the Digha- 
nmikaye, i, 1, 14 (not mentioned by Hardy), where 
we have actual mention of fights between elephants, 
buffaloes, ete. We can easily, therefore, see why attendance 
at such gatherings (samajjabhicarana) is in the Digha- 
nikdya (11, 182) stigmatized as a sin. 

It will be noted that the samajja is frequently regarded 
as taking place on the top of a hill (giregga), concerning 
which 1t will be sufficient to refer to the paper of Hardy 
and the writers whom he quotes. As Hardy remarks 
(p. 65), the sense of gir eventually evaporated. Curiously 
enough, a theatrical meaning of the word may be traced 
in comparatively late times: for commenting upon an 
anthology verse from the Mdlatimadhava (Aavindra- 
vacanosamuceaya, p. 185), while still ignorant of the 
history of the matter, I have remarked, “ Has this word 
also a theatrical signifieation 7” 

Very possibly in giriqudaka, “polo,” the same weakened 
foree (=" theatre”, “ arena”) of the word ts to be traced. 


Gb. AGNISKANDHAA 


Some doubt concerning this word seems still to be felt 
by Professor Hultzsch (JRAS. 1913, pp. 651-2), although 
previously (4DMG. xxxvii, 655) he had himself quoted 
the explanation of Biihler (ZDMG., xxxvii, 260), according 
to which it denotes illuminations or “ fire-trees " (" Fener- 
hitume™), such as are sometimes represented in modern 
temples, M. Senart had thought (i, p. 101) of lamps, 


’ CL Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, pp. 7-8, n. 4. 
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torches, or feux de joie, accompanying a festival. Professor 
Hultzsch now considers that the word may denote “ radiant 
beings of another world”. 

That agniskandia means simply o “mass of fire” can 
be proved by a considerable quantity of evidence. In the 
Saddharmapundartke (ed. Kern & Nanjio), pp, 72-3, it 
denotes a conflagration: so also in the Anguttaranikaya, 
iv, p. 128, and Patisumbhidamaggu, p. 125. And, if this 
sense is sufficient for the passage, it is hardly necessary 
to go further. 

That a “mass of fire” was in India an auspicious 
object we can see from the fact that one of the dreams of 
Trigala, the mother of Mahavira, was of just such an 
object: “ And a fire. She saw a fire in vehement motion, 
fed with much shining and honey-coloured ghee, smokeless, 
crackling, and extremely beautiful with its burning flames, 
The mass of its flames, which rose one above the other, 
seemed to interpenetrate each other, and the blaze of its 
flames appeared to bake the firmament in some places 7 
(Kalpasitra, trans, Jacobi, Sacred Books of the Kast, 
xxii, p, 288; ef. the article of Dr. Hiittemann in the 
Riissler Archiv, iv, 2, where the dreams are illustrated 
from miniatures), 

Another of the dreams was of an elephant. We can 
hardly, therefore, go wrong in rendering Agokass Aggi- 
‘hamdha by “bontire”. Another use of fires, namely for 
signalling (“ beacon-fires' ), 15 mentioned in the Arthadistra, 
p. 1415 this perhaps is the origin of the famous Nyaya 
illustration vahknivyapyadhame’. 


(To be confine, } 











MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


SUPPLEMENTARY Notre on a Tait Inscription 
IN SUM 


After frequent reconsideration of my original reading 
and rendering of this ancient record, and thanks to com- 
munications received from Mr. 8, Krishnasvami Aiyangar, 
Bangalore, I am now able to correct my remarks in this 
Journal, 1913, pp. 3379, in several respects. 

In the first line the letter following .. . ravarma is 
not f, but » with vir@ma, and the next akshara, ku, 
is perhaps followed by an obliterated na. At the end of 
l,2 I now read Navgir=afdjai ... After éit in the 
next line there are traces of a Grantha a and of a va: 
I feel tempted to supply the word avani. The first word 
of the last line is perhaps [mulnjdarkkum. If this reading 
is correct, the first m would be due to Sandhi, and the 
participial noun wlwddér would be used in the sense of 
ulaver or ulwner, “ cultivators.” 

As regards the actua purport of the inscription, 
Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar recognized that my tentative 
rendering of |. 3 was wrong, and that the Tamil symbols 
in the middle of this line have to be divided into kudam 
pér (instead of kulamb=ér)y. He further told me that the 
relative participle fofta, which precedes kulam, “a tank,” 
must have in this connexion the meaning “dug”, as in 
Tiruvalluvar's Kwral, verse 396, where lofiu.. .. bani 
means “having dug...a well or tank". Finally, lie 
pointed out that the word following pér, “a name,” js not, 
as [ thought, the designation of a Vaishnava temple, but 
is the actual name of the tank, which is placed under the 
protection of the Manigrimattar, ete. 

Jas. 1914. 25 
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I now subjoin an improved transcript and translation 
of the document— 
Text 
1... ravarman Kuo[na]... 
2 [mjin tan Natgir=afd]ai!.. . 
3 =[t}totta kulam pér Sri-[Ava][ni*]- 
4 Naranam Manikkiramattar[k*]- 
5 [k]um sénamugattarkkum- 
6 [m=ulujdirkkum* adaikkalam 
Translation 

“The tank, (by) name Sri-[Avani]-N firanam, which was 
dug [near] Nangir by .. . ravarman Gufna] .. . [man 
himself, (is placed under) the protection of the members 
of Manigrimam and of the men of the vanguard and of 
the cultivators.” 

The builder of the tank, whose first name ended in 
ravarman (perhaps Bhaskaravarman ?), evidently was 
a person of royal descent, and [Avani]-Narfiyana, “a 
Vishnu on earth,” was a surname of his, after which he 
ealled the tank dug by himself. Natgar seems to have 
been the Tamil name of the old Hindi settlement, the 
existence of which has been proved by Colonel Gerini 
(above, 1904, p, 245). 7 | 

K. Horzscu. 


Tue Five HuxpRep anp Ning Hunprep YEARS 
In Toung Pao, ser. u, vol. v (1904), pp. 269 ff, 
Dr. Takakusu gave a translation of Paramartha’s Life of 
Vasubandhu, in the course of which he has made two 
statements regarding which a question has been raised — 
1. On p. 276 he has said: “In the sixth century after 
the Buddha's Nirvana there lived an Arhat,” ete. And 
: Read perhaps sadaiya, “to border upon”, or cidet, ““(in} the 
mickile of", 
* For the doubling of o finnl m before an initial vowel een, Gp, 


South-Lnefian fnecriptions, vol. ji, p. 885, text-linea 76-05, where the m 
of um is doubled before idan in twenty-three instances. 
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to this he attached a footnote in which, giving the four 
Chinese characters which express the number, he has 
said that the phrase means “in the five hundred years, 
Le. at a time in 500-599 years a.n., therefore the sixth 
cantury ".! 

2. On p. 281 he has said: “In the tenth century after 
the Buddha's Nirvana there was a heretic,” ete, And to 
this he attached a footnote in whieh, giving the four 
Chinese characters expressing this number, he has said 
that the meaning is “in nine hundred years, i.e. at a time 
in 900-999 years, A.B, therefore the tenth century "2 

In the diseussion of the date of Kaniska in this Journal 
for 1913 there has been a difference of opinion as to the 
application of the first of these two statements. Following 
Dr. Takakusu, Dr, Thomas has taken it (pp. 646, 1031) 
as meaning the years 500-599. On the other hand, 
Dr. Barnett has urged (p. 943) that it means most 
naturally the fifth century, the years 401-500. Dr. Fleet 
has asked for my opinion as to what the two expressions 
really mean, remarking that the question involves more 
than simply the bearing of the first of them on the date 
of Kaniska, 

T have looked up the two passages in the Chinese text 
of the Life of Vasubandhu from which Dr. Takakusu 
mide his translation. In the first passage the four 
Chinese characters, with their transliteration, are— 

kG % +f 
wu pai nien chung 

Wie =“five”; pai= “hundred”; mien = “ year’ ; 
chung =“in the middle of, within”. In the other passage 
the four characters, with their transliteration, are— 

LH = 4 
kiu pai nien chung 

Cf. JRAS., 1905, p. 62: “in the ‘five hundreds’ (a time between 
500-500 years, i.e. sixth oentary) after the Buddha's A irviios," 


* Of JRAS., 1005, p. 51, “‘the ‘nine hundreds', ie. tenth century ;" 
of, also BEFEO.,, iv, p. 56, n, 6, 
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Kiw = “nine”: the other words are as before, In both 
cases chung is put quite correctly at the end of the 
phrase, as is always done: it refers to what precedes it. 

Both phrases and their translations by Dr. Takakusu 
have already been made the subject of a lengthy 
discussion by M. Noél Peri in the Bulletin de U'Foole 
francaise d'Extréme-Orient, xi (1911), p. 356. M. Peri 
thinks that chronological statements of this kind. which 
are not seldom found in the Chinese Buddhist hooks. rey 
mean, 1f taken purely grammatically, the “terminus a quo” 
as well as the “terminus ad quem": but he personally 
believes that, unless some indication points to the contrary, 
it is generally the “terminus ad quem” that is to be 
understood. This, he adds, is in fact the only meaning 
possible when the first, century after the Nirvana is in 
question; then yi pai nien chung can only mean the 
years from 1 to 100. It is therefore necessary to take 
similar expressions of 200, 300 years, ete, in the same 
way, Le, a5 meaning the years from 101 to 200, from 
201 to 300, ete, ; otherwise, if yi pat nien chung meant 
the second century, there would be no means of marking 
off the first. 

4s to myself, I quite agree with M. Peri, but I go 
farther than he does. I cannot admit that, even purely 
grammatically taken, expressions like wu pat nien chung 
can ever mean “in the sixth century", or kin pai aien 
chung “in the tenth century". Their meaning can only 
be: “within five (nine) hundred years", Le, purely 
grammatically taken, at a time within ao period the limit 
of which is five (nine) hundred Years, at a time not later 
than 500 (900) years, after the Nirvana. In faet, of 
course, “during the fifth (ninth) century” is meant, If 
any further proof were wanted it is given by M,. Peri’s 
researches into the date of Vasubandhu. Dr. Takakusu 
makes the latter live between a.p. 490 and 600, ie. in the 
tenth century An. (in pet nien chung), Bot M. Peri 


$ 
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shows, on quite different prounds, that Vasubandhu did 
live in the first half of the fourth century A.t. (loc, cit., 
p- 384), Le., in the ninth century after the Nirvana, 
Consequently, kin pai nien chung means “the ninth 
century", and wu pai nien chung “ the tifth century”, 
O. FRANKE, 

HamMBuRa, 

[The tradition which mentions the five hundred years, 
that is,as we see now, the fifth century, after the Nirviina, 
places in that period the Arhat Kiatyayani-putra, and 
also Asvaghdsha, whom it presents as contemporaneous 
with him, Another tradition represents Afvagchésha as 
& contemporary of Kanishka, Thus, the two traditions 
combined, as they have been, on both sides, in the 
discussion mentioned above, have the effect of placing 
Kanishka in the fifth century after the death of Buddha, 
that is, in the period Ae. 83 to ap. 17. Perhaps this 
tradition, also, will now be rejected, as unreliable, by those 
who have used it, with the wrong application of the 
meaning of the five hundred years, towards fixing a later 
date for Aévaghésha and Kanishka }_J. F. F i) 


A Seat or SRi-VapRa 

This seal is now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, London, the Director of 
which, Sir Cecil H, Smith, has kindly sent me oan ink- 
impression, from which the accompanying fivuring of it 
has been made’ It bears the number O7T764, LS. The 
material is copper. In shape it is oval, measuring from 
top to bottom 2 inches and from side to side 2,7, inches. 
Its provenance is fortunately known: it was found in 
excavating the Ganges Canal between Hardwar and 
Cawnpore, 

' Dr. Coomaraawamy has recently published a facsimile im his Arte 


and Crate of India ane Ceylon, p. 77, where it is styled ‘“‘ Seal of the 
Court of Vadrintapa *. 
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The figures occupying the greater part of the face are 
the goddess Lakshmi standing on ao lotus, and two 
elephants, one on each side of her. performing the 
kumbhdbhistka, with a cha tiya at each corner. Under 
this is an inscription in Brahmi script of the sixth or 
seventh century— 


Sri-vadr-intapa-visa- 
y-adhikaranasya 


“ [Seal] of the office of the district of the Warden of the 
Frontier of Sri-vadra.” 





f | 7 i. = F 
Sri-vadra 15 evidently th place-name, 
is from podra, ‘a village or settlement.’ 


in which wadre 


The TL Tne does 
not appear to be found elsewhere. Tf conjecture is per- 
missible, the similarity of the names Sri-vad rt and 
Sri-nagara, and the comparative nearness of Srinacor 
in Garhwal to the place where our « e 


“il was found. suggest 
a possible connexion. 


L. D. Barwert, 
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A NOTE ON THE Nawe Kousyan 


In his paper entitled “Was there a Kushana Race 2” 
at pp. 79-88 above, Baron A. von Staél-Holstein seeks to 
show that the name of the people of whom Kaniska is the 
most celebrated representative was Kusa or Kuéa, and not 
Kusana as has hitherto been accepted. 

There are important objections to this view. which 
seems to have been suggested by the late title Kadan dh 
(skS wlS.$), which can only be translated, as Persian, by 
“ #ah of the Kiiéas” by one unacquainted with the earlier 
history of the word Kusan. Perhaps the most remarkable 
statement to which the writer of the article commits 
himself is to be found on p. 83, where, in discussing 
Kaniska’'s coin-legends, he says: “It is difficult to think 
of any reason why we should not consider KANHP KI 
the first (or the last) word of the legend, and KOPANO 
PAONANO PAO as his title.” It must be obvious to 
anyone who has ever sean one of the coins in question 
that the legend cannot he taken in the order in which 
Baron von Staél-Holstein thus takes it so as to ret an 
equivalent of sla o4,5 on the coins. This point has 
been so fully discussed by Dr. Fleet (pp. 374 ff. above) that 
I need only say that it seems to me as certain that the 
legend begins with shaonano as tt is that the corresponding 
Greek legend begins with BACIAEYC-. The coin-legends 
of the period begin either at the bottom on the left, or 
(more rarely) at the top on the right; certainly only 
in & position where one naturally begins to read and at 
once recognizes the beginning. 

There are other points in the paper open to objection. 
By confining his attention chiefly to expressions of the 
form Aisén sah, in which Ka4an is in the genitive 
sense and therefore seems also to be genitive in form, 
Baron von Stail-Holstein makes out a very plausible 
ease. We must, however, concentrate our attention on 


vw 
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the word Kwusdin alone. In the first place there is 
considerable ancient evidence to show that the name 
of the people in question did not end in a vowel but 
had a nasal at the end of its second syllable. The 
Chinese form of the name, Kuei-shuang, must be the 
equivalent of a base, and not of the genitive plural of 
an Indian or Iranian form, In the passage quoted by 
Baron von Staél-Holstein it might possibly be thought, 
particularly in view of his translation, that in Awei- 
shuang wang ( = Kitsdin Sih)! Kuei-shuang could be 
the equivalent of a genitive plural, although it is unlikely 
that one part of the phrase would be transliterated and 
the other translated; it is therefore necessary to examine 
other occurrences of the name Awei-shuang in enses 
where they cannot possibly be genitive; such an example 
is Found a few lines above the quotation from the How- 
Han-Shu, given by Baron von Staél-Holstein (p. 80), in 
the list of tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che* The name repro- 
duced by the Chinese Auei-shuang must therefore have 
contained a final nasal and have been a form like Kusan 
tather than Kusa, Similar testimony to the existence of 
this form is given by other languages, eg., the Syriac 
Quéani or Qasani given as a gloss on Baxrpo. in the 
Spicelegium Syriacum (ed. Cureton, London, 1855, 
pp. 20-2), Ammianus Marcellinus says (xvi, 9. 4.) 
that Sapor I] spent the winter of a.p. 356 on the 
frontiers of the Chionite and Auseni: we need have 
no hesitation in accepting Tomaschek’s* emendation of 

PIt must be remembered that we do not actually know that nennegy 
: mls te Aci. 

? We may here note that Chavannes, Touny Poo, 1007, p. P91, 
translates the passage ‘he elected himeclf king: the name of his 
kingdom woe Kuci-shuany ", and not “he used the dynastic title king of 
the Avei-shoang”, It certainly can be translated “ be used the dynnstic 
title king of Awei-shuang” os de Groot does. It is impossible to tell 
from the Chinese whether the name ts of a people or their country, 

* Cenfrafamantiache Studien f, in Sitz. Ber. d, Wien, Abad., 1887, vol, ST, 
pp. 155-156; it is aecepted by Marquart, Erindehr, p. 36, note 5. 
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Euseni to Cuseni or Cusani; and we thus have evidence 
that the Romans also knew that the name contained an 
2 and was not Ausa. The Armenian Ausank and the 
Tibetan Guziim point in the same direction, 

Incidentally Baron vy. Staél-Holstein suggests (p, 81, 
note 2) that the legend sasase found on coms of 
Gondophernes = genitive of sa(njaa ( = sahan Aah), 
But, in the first place, there is no question of the 
legend being anything more than susasa; there is no 
nasal in the word; it is unlikely that im a Kharosthi 
legend oan equivalent of 4¢hdnusiiet would be degraded 
to acee at this early date; and it is no analogy to quote 
the sucnsaan of Ammianus Marcellinus—a Roman author 
of the fourth century. There is already an equivalent 
of Sagtievs Saciheor in the rujadirajasa of the legend 
on these coins, and there is no reason to expect 
another. The legends are Greek and Indian, and there is 
no reason to expect an Iranian form. Finally, Sasase is 
simply what it appears to be—the genitive of Sasa, 
which is a well-known Scythian name: it is of common 
occurrence in the Greek form 2ugug in Seythian in- 
scriptions.* 

With regard to the title sls .\4,5 itself, it seems to 
mean “king of Kiiéin” rather than “king of the Knudane 
(or of the Kusas)", It seems that the name Kiisin was 
soon transferred to the kingdom itself, if indeed it did 
not have this meaning even in ancient times also? and was 
used as a synonym for Bactria? notably in Armenian, In 
Persian this transference was readily made, being facilitated 
by the analogy of numerous Persian place-names in 


1 Gardner, p. 206, No. 20 ff 

2 CY. Justi, /raniches Nomenbach, © +. 

' Ch B. Latvechew, /nscriptionesa Grae Septentrionalia Ponti Buen, 
1886, eto. : Indices, 

4 Avershnaay-wong is, equally, king of Roei-shoang” and “king of 
the Kuei-shuang ". 

® Marquart, op. cit,, p. 208, 
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oj)! The references to A@&in are rare in the Arab 
geographers. Ibn Khurdadbih* gives a list of kings who 
have the title Ls, among them is the Bazury Kiisin Mh: 
there is no reason to doubt that Kiaan is the name of 
i kingdom here, as in the other titles quoted (Mirmanaah, 
Mervéah, ete.). The only reference I can trace to the use 
of Kitéin alone is Yakit's* statement that 5.5 is a town 
in the land of the Turks. sls (14,5, then, most probably 
means “king of Kiéin”, and not “king of the Kiéas”. 
With regard to the tithe waswrg Adisan aah on certain 
coms of Firoz, the inscriptions, like the types, are copied 
from Sassanian models, and A@san 47h so clearly 
corresponds to the #ahan 44h (malkan mala) Iran 
uw Aniran of the Sassanian emperors, that it is probably 
even at this early date a territorial designation modelled 
on this legend, to be translated “king of Kiain” and not 
of “the Kugas”. 

I am unable to appreciate the difficulties found by 
Baron v. Staél-Holstem in translating the title Kusana- 
y“avugasa of the Kadphises I coins and the Hhuganase 
yotlasa of the Kadaphes coins either as synonyms (“ (of) 
the Kusan yavruga” or “yavuga of Kusan”), or the 
former legend “the yavuga of the Kusan” or “of 
Kusan", and the latter as “the Kusgan yavuga"”. He 
assumes the identity of Kadphises I and Kadaphes, which 
is of course not absolutely certain (but 1t may be assumed 
for the present), and regards the coins bearing the former 
legend as issued after Kadphises had become “ king”, 
He proposes to read the legend as one compound, 
Khusaneasnyatiasa, and to translate “ king (sa = 4a) and 
yaruga of the Kusan"; this, in the first place, is an 

' Some at least originally genitive plurals; e.g., Gilin, ef. Gebe, 
ryaw; but this was soon lost sight of ; and it must be remembered that, 
when an Arah georrapher talks of the LA ead he means * king: of 
Gillin” and not ‘king of the Géla™. 

* Ed, de Goeje, p. 17. 

7 Eel. Wilstenfeld, iv, p. 320, 1. 15, 
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unnatural construction of the legend, and while 44h might 
be represented in Greek, even in this period, by oa as 
in Sapor, there is no reason to suppose it would be so m 
Kharosthi, which, for one reason, has an s to represent 3; 
an equivalent of 2ah would only be found if the legend 
were in the language to which 4a) belongs. We might 
possibly have had maharaja, but yavuga is a sufficient 
regal title, Further, the Chinese authorities say that 
Kadphises changed his title from yavuga to “king” 
(wang = 4ih?); and so we may not expect to find an 
equivalent of Kuei-shuang wang on coins which bear the 
title yavuga, If Kadphises—Kadaphes ruled territories 
where the dialect found on Kaniska’s coins was spoken, 
he certainly did not issue a special coinage for them, and 
we therefore need not expect to find an equivalent of sls 
on his coins. 

As to the remarks on pp. 82-3, it seems most unlikely, 
on philological grounds, that CY can be a Greek genitive 
of the contemporary form of Jah, The Greek legends on 
the eoins of Zeionises are very corrupt, and the form 
CATPANY can hardly be taken as evidence of the 
contraction of OY to Y; particularly as we have the 
usual OY in the king's name on the same coin. In 
any ease, this only takes us to COY, and we are still 
a long way from 4a@h2 In the legend XOPANCY ZAOOY 
KOZOAAKADAPHES. even if we allow that XOPANCY= 
XOPANCOY, or, as ‘Dr. Fleet suggests, AOPANOY, it 
cannot be a genitive of Kadin Sah, for the simple 
reason that, if it were an equivalent of Kaain Arh, 
it would be in the nominative like the rest of the 
legend and not in the gemitive. KOZOAAKADAPHES 
is an undoubted nominative. ZAOOY looks at first sight 
like a genitive, till we transliterate it, when it Is seen to 


‘CY is supposed to be genitive of a form 4a, but the form 4, with 
@, for 94, is of quite modern origin. 
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be yaw or jawu (,2.>),) which is nominative, as might 
be expected, in apposition to Kadaphes, XOPANCY is 
an adjective qualifying ZAOOY, as in the Prakrit legend. 
The legend Awsin Sih, therefore, is not known to have 
been used by Kadphises [—Kadaphes; nor, of course, 
by Kadphises I], whose coin-levends are Greek and 
Indian only. 

We now proceed to examine the legend of the other 
group of Kusan coins. Three different legends are found 
on Kaniska’s coins :-— 

I. On bis coms (in gold and copper) with Greek 
legends— 

BACIAEYC BACIAEWN KANHPKOY. 


2. On his copper coins with Iranian legend— 
bAQ KANHPKI. 
3. On his other gold coins— 
PAONANO PAO KANHPKI KOPANO. 


which can only mean “the king of kings, Kaniska, the 
Kusin,” 

ven if it were possible to take the words in the 
order suggested by Baron A. v. Staél-Holstein, KOP ANO 
PAONANO PAO could only mean “king of kings, the 
Kusin”, and not “king of kings of the Kusas or 
Kusins’. This latter is an impossible title, as the very 
title “king of kings” implies other peoples than the 
Kusins, for Kaniska's empire must have included much 
more than the five tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che, to which 
the name Kusin was transferred from one of them, As 
Kadphises—Kadaphes does not call himself “king of 
kings", it is unlikely that Kaniska's title could refer to 
the five tribes of the Kusins, who must by this time have 

For Z = y, ef. KOZOAA = Kuyula, AZOY = Ayusa: = j, 


KOZOYAO = Kujula;: ZEIONISOY = Jibuniasa, and for OO = w, 
ef. OOHMA = Wima. 
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been merged into one people, And if we assume wang= 
faa, the rulers of the other four tribes were not of the 
importance of kings. Jt must also be remembered that 
the title 15 a borrowed one, and that titles like the later 
“king of kings of Iran and Aniran” were not then in 
vogue ; 50 that it is unlikely that Kaniska adopted a title 
of this territorin) form. There is, then, no title of the 
form Aw@ddn Sah on Kaniska’s coins; and any argument 
from it that KOPANO is a genitive plural must fall to 
the ground. 

The legend on 208 of the 212 gold coins of Huviska 
in the British Museum, and apparently on the copper 
eoins also, is PAONANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO,' 
which can only mean, as on the coins of Kaniska, 
“king of Kings, Huviska, the Rusin.” On the remaining 
four coins—(one specimen of B.M. Cat. No, 18 and three 
of No. 81: one of each of the two types is figured by 
Dr. Fleet, C, 1 and 2 in the plate at p. 378 above)—it is 

bAONANO PAO OOHPKO KOPANO PAO. 

These coins differ from all the others in obverse type,— 
in the form OOHPKO, and in the ending KOPANO PAO 
instead of simply KOPANO. Here, then, for the first 
time we have an apparent equivalent of A@éin Aih, 
Gut when we remember that on ninety-nine per cent of 
Huviska's coins no such expression oceurs, we must be 
careful how we regard it. I am inclined to find o clue in 
the form OOHPKO, and perhaps in the fact that in one 
type the king is riding an elephant; OOHPKO, with 
final O, is an Indian form in distinction to the OOHPKI 
of the majority of the legends (cf. BOAAO = Buddha) 
and the PAO is an equivalent of mahdrija, which Indian 
usage required in addition to PAONANO PAO, which 
would be considered the equivalent of rajadiradju only. 
It is not impossible, however, that it should be translated 


' A few have the form OYOHP KI; OOHPKE is also found. 
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“the emperor Huviska, the Kusin king", in which ease 
it would be analogous to our “ King of Great Britain and 
Emperor of India”. In any case, the evidence of these 
few coins cannot be used to overthrow the evidence of all 
the others where KOPANO is clearly used alone and is 
not a genitive plural. Vasudeva similarly called himself 
either “king of kings, Vasudeva, the Kusan ", or simply 
“king Vasudeva" (PAO BAZOAHO). 

We will discuss only one more occurrence of Kusan 
on a coin-legend, but it is an important one in this 
connexion. There are certain coins of Sassanian fabric, 
attributed to the Kidaira Kusans, which have an obverse 
legend read by Cunningham as Kiddra Nusiina Sahai. 
The legend runs round the head. Kiddra Kusdinasa 
(not “nasa) is quite clear: and Cunningham thought he 
could read hi beside the head. There is a faint blur on 
fig. 1 beside the head; but there is certainly no letter 
there on No, 2; nor on other coins in the British Museum. 
The correct legend is certainly Kidara-Kusinasa in the 
genitive, and not Aidadra-Kusdna-Sahi. The name of 
the Kidara Kusana then was certainly Kusana, and 
not Kusa. 

Baron von Staél-Holstein lays great stress on the form 
Kusinw as evidence in his favour. Whether KOPANO 
is the equivalent of Ausina or of Kusdnn, does not 
matter much for hia purpose; for the former might 
equally well be a genitive plural of a Prakrit form: nor, 
indeed, is it necessary to go to an “unknown language” 
for a genitive plural in du, as the Jain Prakrit form 
devanuppiya shows. When he comes to deal with coins 
and inseriptions, the Baron takes no notice of the fact 
that in the overwhelming number of instances the form 
used is clearly Kusana, The hook in the » is « well- 
known feature of Kharosthi epigraphy, quite without 
significance; it is much commoner on the coins of an 

'N.C., 1803, pl, xv, figs, 1, 2; p. 199, 
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earlier period, and if stress were laid on it we should have 
such impossible forms as mehartjusu, rajutirujusu,) ebe. 

With regard to the Baron's evidence for the form 
Kusa from Aévaghosa,—if it is actually an Indian 
form, it is a pandit’s etymology. But more probably 
the Tibetan translator made the very mistake into 
which Baron von Staél-Holstein would now lead us 
(see also p. 380). 

As to his note 2, p. 86, we cannot deny that sl ures, 
if it only occurred in Persian, could be translated “king 
of the Kusas”. But many Persian place-names end in ,,)| 
which are not genitives. The form Seyaroad in Agathias 
is of course = Sakan-sih, “king of the Sakas,” which is 
itself known to occur (Pai-kuliinser.). But this and other 
analogies quoted by the Baron merely amount to saying 
that | was a wenitive plural termination in Persian. 


J. ALLAN, 


BRAHMANIC AND KsHarrivaA TRADITION 

At p. 118 Dr. Keith has criticized my paper on 
“Viésvamitra and Vasistha”, and I may offer a few 
remarks on the salient points of his criticism, 

I take the two propositions that he disputes (p. 115). 
The first, the course of all tradition is from the simple 
and natural to the extravagant and marvellous,” is a 
commonplace in the criticism of ancient legends. 
Euhemerism has of course been practised, but has 
any euhemerized legend gained popular currency ? 
Does the ksatriya tradition, that I set out from six 
Purfinas, read like a euhemerized version of the 
brahmanical stories ? 

The second proposition is, “it is Tm possi ble to trent 
brahmaniec tradition as a critienl standard, when notori- 
ously the brahmans had little or no notion of history.” 


* Whitebend, Cat, Coina in Panjab Mwzeum, i, p. 156, 0, 2 
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The disregard shown by the brahmans for history is 
a commonplace, and Professor Maedonell has stated and 
explained it in his Sanskrit Literature, p ll. That 
being so, can brahmanie tradition be treated as a critical 
standard ? If Dr. Keith maintains that it ean, the burden 
is on him to prove it. Satyavrata Triganku was a king of 
Ayodhya often mentioned in tradition. I quoted six long 
passages and cited two others; and there are more besides. 
Triganku the religious teacher is mentioned in one brief 
passage in the Taittiriya Upanisad. To assert on the 
strength of this single allusion “the worthlessness of the 
supposed epic tradition” mentioned in many genealogical 
and other passages in various books is indeed to make 
brahmanie tradition a critical standard of supreme 
authority. Triganku the religious teacher was manifest] y 
ditferent from and later than Triganku the king, unless 
Dr. Keith can show that he belongs to the same ancient 
- period as the first Visvamitra, to which king Triganku 
belongs. The parallel of Saul the king and Saul the 
religious teacher is strictly apposite in considering the two 
similar Trigankua. 

The difference between keatriya and brahmanic tradition 
has been noticed on pp. 901-2 of my paper, and is 
paralleled by the difference between tales of chivalry and 
legends of saints, 

Dr. Keith's reference to Sudas on p. 123 coneerns a later 
Vigvamitra and a later Vasistha, probably the fourth 
Vasistha mentioned in note 2 on p. 901 of my paper. 
Ihave there pointed out that there was rivalry between 
the later Vasisthas and Vidévamitras, 

For the rest it would ill become me to occupy valuable 
pages of this Journal with points of detail, and those 
interested in this matter can ¢eompare what [ have said 
with Dr. Keith's criticisms, 

F. E. Parerrer. 
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MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 

Two of the oldest inseriptions dated in the Vikrama 
Era have long been known to contain variations of this 
phrase; and m what ts perhaps the most recent of the 
discussions devoted to it (JRAS., 1918, pp. 995-8), 
Dr. J. F. Fleet refers to a recently discovered record 
(Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, 1915, p- 161) in whieh 
the phrase is replaced by malavegen@mndia. It would 
be otiose to repeat the facts, as set forth by Dr, Fleet, 
who had. previously translated maiava-qauna-sthitya by 
“the tribal [yana] constitution [stiiwi] of the Malavas” : 
he now prefera “the usage [sthifi] of the Malava tribe 
[yetma |”. 

Curiously enough, the use of the word qane in the sense 
of “corporation” has long been known (see Hopkins, 
JAOS. xiii, p. 82); and the fact to whieh it refers in 
connexion With om national name, such as Malava—for 
it has other similar, but not quite identieal employments, 
eg. in the gana, ganin, gandearya of the Buddhists and 
Jains—is also familiar. This fact is the existenee in 
ancient India of cities and tribes not ruled by kings, but 
having a republican, or rather oligarchical, constitution, 
the atrovouot woke of Megasthenes, xxxii, 4, ete, (see 
Hopkins, op. cit., p. 136, and especially Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, pp. 17 seqq.). Professor Rapson, also, in 
his work on Jneian Couns (see § 60 and pl. iii, 14) gives 
a coin of the Yaudheyas bearing the legend VYaudheyu- 
gaunasya jaya dri. 

These facts do not detract from the merit of Mr. Kashi- 
Prasad Jayasval, who m his papers entitled “An Intro- 
duction to Hindu Polity” (Modern Review, May to 
September, 1913; see pp. 3 sqq. of the reprint) has thrown 
much fresh light upon the subject. We only demur to 
his pressing the idea of “ republic”, whereas the various 
descriptions seem to point rather to an oligarchieal form 
of government. 

amas. 1014. cf 
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Ido not claim to be able to advance the matter further. 
My point is that in this connexion sfhiti will most 
reasonably be taken in the sense of “continued existence”, 
as in the kulasye sthitaye of Kumarausambhava, i, 18 
(where Himalaya marries Mena “for the continuance 
of his family”), or in that of “constitution”, as in 
rijyasthiti (see B. & R., sv. sthiti), Justifying the 
substance of Dr, Fleet's original rendering, “the eon- 
tinuance [athiti] of the tribal constitution [gana] of the 
Malavas.” Malavaganamndata is, of course, “ according to 
the tradition of the Malava tribal constitution.” 

The upshot of this is that, according to the earliest 
available information concerning the connexions of the 
Vikrama Era, it dates from the foundation of the tribal 
independence of the Malavas. 

F. W. Tuomas. 


*“Kusa” CAKRAVARTINS 


Tn his article at p. 79 above, proposing the substitution 
of “Kusa” for “Kusana” as the generic designation of 
Kaniska's race, Baron von Stuél-Holstein supports his 
thesis by citing (p, 88) the occurrence of the names Husa, 
Meahd-kusa. and Upa-kuéa in the list of Cakravartin 
emperors in the Buddhist catalogue Mahavyutpatti, 
That list, however, consists almost entirely of mere 
mythological and legendary individuals, and excepting 
Buddha's father and son (neither of whom certainly 
was a Cakravartin) and one or two other petty kings, 
none are even historical personages. In particular, the 
three “ Kuga", from the position they occupy in the 
list, were presumably suggested by the site of Buddha's 
death, namely Kusinagara or “ Kuéa-vati", and fabricated 
by the Buddhist monks to give importance to that sacred 
spot. For these three names immediately precede that 
of Mahi-Sudaréana, a mythical king of Kuda-vati, who 
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is apologetically introduced by Buddha (according to the 
Maha-porinibbina Suttanta) when Ananda expostulates 
with his Master for dying in such an obscure village— 


“Say not so, Ananda... that this is but o small 
wattle-and-daub village, a village in the midst of the jungle, 
a branch township! Long ago, Ananda, there was a king 
by name Mahi Sudassann ... This Kusinarai, Ananda, 
was the royal city . .. under the name Kusivatt." (Davids' 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists, ii, 161; Rockhill’s Life of 
Buddha, p. 136.) 


Now this paragraph, of doubtful authenticity in itself, 
is generally and with reason considered to be the source 
whence was expanded or invented the large sutra bearing 
the name of this king “ Mahai-Sudassana” forming book 
No. xvii of the Digha Nikdye. 

In the era of still further expansion which followed in 
the scholastic period, about the beginning of our era, were 
evolved those extravagant lists and categories of names 
which make up the bulk of the Mahdvyutpatt, a Sanskrit 
work which was only published about the ninth century 
‘A.D. These lists, I tind, are largely made up by separating 
out elements of names, and artificially duplicating and 
tripheating them by the prefixes Mehd, (pa, ete. Thus 
we find in the list of Catravartins (St. Petersburg ed., 
1911, p. 52; ck also Csoma's ed., Calcutta, 1910, p. 26, 
which differs somewhat in spelling: I give the former 
fort }— 

8 Cari, 9 Upa-ciri, 10 Cirii-manta, 11 Muci, 12 Muci- 
linda, 18 Sakuni, 14 Maha-Sakuni, 14 Kuéa, 16 Upa- 
kuéa, 17 Mahi-kusa, 18 Sudartann, 19 Mahi-Sudaréana, 
20 Vimakah, cto. 


It. seems clear, therefore, that these are not historical 
personages at all, and have certainly nothing to do with 
either Kaniska or Asoka, 

L. A. Wappemu.. 
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STEROS SU 

Some of the coms of Hermaenus have on the obverse 
a legend which runs— 

BACIAEQ2 SZTHPOZ ZV EPMAIDV 

The syllable EY has always been a puzzle, interest in 
which has been revived by some remarks on p. 83 above, 
where it seems to be suggested that we have here, as in 
one other supposed instance, a barbaric genitive of a word 
*sa = 8h, That suggestion, however, decidedly cannot 
be accepted. 

Tt is perhaps difficult to propose a solution which will 
be taken as convincing. But sféros certainly stands for 
sotéros: and | venture to suggest that = is a die-sinker's 
blunder for MV as an abbreviation of megalow, This 
would give the quite reasonable and appropriate— 

s(O)béros m(egalo)n, 
the genitive, according to the construction of this legend, 
of the salér megqasa which we have on the obverses of the 
slightly later coins of “the Nameless King,” Soter Megas. 

In support of my suggestion there is the fnet that the 
mistuke of ZETAAOV for MECAAOVY is actually found 
on a Parthian coin referred to the time of Mithradates ITI, 
nc. 57-54: see Wroth’s Coins of Parthia, p. 61, No. 5. 


J. F. Feet. 


THE ORIGINALITY OF THE RAMAYANA OF TuLAS! Dasa 


T read with great interest Sir George Grierson’s article 
headed “Is the Rimiyana of Tulasi Disa a translation ?" 
in the number of the JRAS. for January, 1915. I have 
gone through the Sanskrit Riamacarita Minasa as 
published by Pandit Balbhodra Prasid, and have no 
hesitation in saying that the claims of the book to he 
the original on which Tulasi Dasa based his translation 


' Bee JRAS, 1807, p. S10, 
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are exceedingly weak. To a student of Sanskrit who 
has studied Tulasi Dasa carefully, the book appears, as 
Sir George Grierson has shown by extracts, to be 
a clumsy forgery. The editors quote a Sanskrit verse 
printed at the end of the Indian press edition and some 
other Ramayanas to show that Tulasi Dasa compiled 
& Bhiisi version of the book written by Sambhu Kavi. 
This verse does not appear in my fathers copy of the 
Ramayana which was printed in Lucknow m 1907, 
Samvat, sixty-four years ago. But even if the verse ts 
a composition of Tulasi Disa, it only means that the 
Bhasi Rimaiynana was based on the works of the Sukavi 
(qata) and Samblin (Wy), not Sukavi Sambliu, or Sambhu 
the great poet. Tulasi DMisa’s work was the first attempt 
to give to his countrymen o Ramayana in their own 
vernacular, He can gain nothing by saying that his 
version is authoritative because it is based on o certain 
Ramayana by Sambhu or Siva. He had no rivals in the 
field, and he does not mean that his book is better than 
others. He only refers to two authors whose works are 
standard authorities on the subject—the Ramayana of 
Sukavi Valmiki and the Adhyfitma Riméyana, which is 
said to be based on a conversation between Sambhu 
and his consort Parvati, this latter book being to the 
Vaisnuva what the Bible is to the Christian and the 
Qur'an is to the Muhammadan. But the editors ignore 
the Sanskrit verses, which appear in «ll editions of the 
Bhisi Hamiyana. In these verses Tulasi Disa pays 
homage in the first Instance to the authors of the various 
Ramiyanas alter the usual invocation of Sarasvali and 
Ganedéa, and includes among them his own guru, as the 
immediate source of his knowledge of the story, I take 
up these verses in order, cies Lipa) the first: 
anai { fant 4 cama frat: Sra: eink i 
(1, 2) 
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Growse's translation— 

“T reverence Bhawani and Sankara, the incarnation of 
faith and hope, without whom not even the just can sce 
Gop, the Great Spirit.” These are, I need hardly say, the 
authors of the Adhyitma, the Uma-Mahesvara Sativada. 

aartarat fe amista wae: aaa area 8 
(i, 3) 
Growse's translation— 

“] reverence, as the incarnation of Sankara, the all-wise 
Guru, through whom even the crescent moon is everywhere 
honoured.” With all my imperfect knowledge of English 
I would submit that the word “crescent” here conveys 
very imperfectly the idea of the original @#, crooked, and 
“through whom” is hardly an equivalent for Tha, 
dependent, The “crooked” and therefore bad article is 
Tulasi Dasa himself, who is, as he says in the Kavittivali, 

ofa & aonfa @ ania & Garis aa 
aia ga aa a fated sta Fat aT | 
UTA Sl AES STS TATATH GAT AT | 


gaat at wa arfraa aerqet aT | 


(vin, 12) 


“Tt is a well-known fact that I have eaten (and 
thereby degraded myself) the pieces of bread given to me 
by men of my caste, by men of castes inferior to mine and 
superior to mine. Calling myself a votary of the Lard 
I have in all sincerity committed sins by mind, word, and 
deed. Yet the glory of the holy name of Rima is so 
great that Tulasi is regarded by the world os a great 
sagre.” = Here Tulasi Disa ascribes his greatness to his bemg 
an Wfara of his Guru. The Guru, as I have said above, is 
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the immediate souree of Tulasi Disa’s knowledge of the 
Ramayana. 





(i, 4) 

“T reverence the king of bards and the monkey king, 
of pure intelligence, who ever lingered in delight in the 
holy forest land of Rama and Sita’s infinite perfection.” 

The WaT is another way of expressing their author- 
ship of Ramfiyana. Kaviswara is Valmiki whose work ts 
the first Ramayana, and the king of monkeys is the 
reputed author of the Hanuman-nataka, a favourite book 
with Vaisnavas, which in its modern shape has been very 
much disfigured by interpolations. The author then 
proceeds to salute Siti and Raima, and sums up the sources 
of his information in the last Sanskrit verse— 





coat Fed meee 


Growse's translation— 

“Tn accord with all the Purfinas and different sacred 
texts, and with what has been recorded in the KRimaiyana 
and elsewhere, I, Tulasi, to gratify my own heart's desire, 
have composed these aye of Raghunitha in most choice 
"elegant modern speech.” 

The Ramayana alluded to may be the work of Valmiki 
or it may also be the Adhyaitma, Of the “elsewheres” 
one 1s the Prasanna Raghava, popularly supposed to have 
been written by Jayadéva, the author of the Gitagovinda, 
who also, like Tulasi Dasa, was a great Bhahkta of the 
Lord. Jayadeva preceded Tulasi Disa by several centuries, 
and Tulasi Dasa need not be ashamed of borrowing 
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& passage or two from a book much in request among 
Vaisnavas of his time, which was believed to have been 
composed by a famous Vaisnava. One of these passages 
is the conversation between Hivana and Sita in the 


Sundara Kinda. 


I quote it m ertenso, The verses of 


Tulasi Dasa (V, ix, 4 ff.) are given on the left and extracts 
from Jayadeva's work, Act vi (p. 152 of Poona edition, 


1804), to the right, 


ae Uaq Fy gafa qaret | 
aa Seatt BCS GA ATT | 
wa are faata Aa BIT I 
... efa Szet | 
qq Faqs aaranarar | 
wae fa afaat ace fara 


wigfe yf eeitaaw 
trate ayaa | 
ara afa fafaara i 
lal @ 8A Ba WTATAT | 
“ite a aufe AT] Ha STAT | 
qufa ia 4 a4 Saari I 
myyS aCaT wa Tea | 
ay a Va WAT 4 ATT 
aaa fafa aq afa at art | 
ae Hal Fe AA ZGUITT | 


Ta: | at stag waar. . . 


<qa¢ a4 Vets Bri fa | 


tat: | 
Ss fa atte 
afar | 
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Qf the Inst four lines the first is evidently Jayadeva's. 
In the second of these Tyafa has been put im for Rima- 
énndra and @ added to complete the verse. In the fourth 
line “ (cold) water”, the attributive of Jayadeva, has been 
omitted as useless, and in the third the words “cold 
night” have been substituted by Tulasi Dasa without 
much reason, Jayadeva's metaphor has been maintained 
in his verse. He would extinguish the fire by cold water 
(apasaa:). Tulasi Dasa’s “cold night” (ate fafa) is 
unpoetic, A cold night in Hindi poetry does not bring 
eomfort, Yet the Sanskrit Ramacarita Minasa has copied 
not only the beauties but the faults of Tulasi Disa also, 
and mude it worse by adding a fafaa (sharp) after fant. 

This conversation does not occur either in the Ramaéyana 
of Valmiki or in the Adhyaitma. If, therefore, the claims 
of the Sanskrit Ramacarita Minasa hold water the first 
plagiarist would be Juyadeva. We are nob in: possession 
of the date of this extraordinary work, buf it is incredible 
that both Jayadeva and Tulasi Dasa would torrow without 
acknowledging from a little-known work which has been 
raked up from oblivion in Etawah. I would in all 
sincerity advise the editors to consign it again to the 
abyss of oblivion, and assure them that readers of Tulasi 
Diisa refuse to be startled with the revelation that the 
melodious verses of Tulasi Disa are but literal translations 
of a Sanskrit origimal. 

sivA RAM. 
ALLATADAD, 
November 14, Fo. 


Les Grorres pes MILLE Bouppuas 
J'ai lu en son temps la note du JRAS, de juillet 1913 
(pp. 606-8), ou Mr. F. Legge contestait quon conniit tn 
évéché babylomien de Kaskar autrement que par les Aeta 
Archelai, C'est moi qui avais signalé i Mr. Denison Ross 
la rectification dont Mr. Legge n‘admet pas le bien-fonde. 
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En Vahsenee de Mr. Ross, permettez-moi done de renvoyer 
les lecteurs de votre Jowrnal & n'importe quel manuel 
de hitterature syriaque ou, s'ils le préférent, au Synodicon 
orientate publié en 1902 par M. Chabot. Ils y verront 
que levéché de Kaékar, correspondant it l'actuel Al-Wasit 
entre Bagdad et Bassora, a toujours joui, dans |'église 
nestorienne, d'une ecélébrité spéciale et d'une situation 
privilégiée. Le texte méme de M. Cumont qu Invoque 
Mr. Legge efit di le mettre en garde, car on comprend que 
Théodore bar Koni ait pu savoir le mandéen si son 
Kaskar était dans le bassin du bas Euphrate, au lieu quil 
serait absurde de parler de mandéen pour la région de 
Kaégar au Turkestan chinois. 

Je voudrais aussi dire quelques mots & propos de la 
note de Mr. Amedroz qui précide celle de Mr, Legge, et oft 
il sagit des manuserits trouvés dans les grottes de Touen- 
houang, Que la grotte aux manuscrits nit été fermée 
au xi ou au xiv® siecle, je vous prie de croire qu'a 
Sir Aurel Stein comme & moi-méme, cela nous est, en tant 
quhommes, bien indifférent. Nong nous sommes trouvés 
en présence d'une situation de fait; nous avons cherché 
quelle était hypothése qui pouvait le mieux rendre compte 
de cette situation ; la vérité nous a seule importé dans 
le passé, comme elle nous importe seule dana le present, 
Or les faits, les voici. 

En 1900, une eachette de manuscrits est découverie 
par hasard, en un coin perdu oft nul érudit indigéne ne 
ae trouve passer pendant plusieurs années. Sir Aurel | 
Stein achéte en bloc une partie de la trouvaille en 1907; 
jen préléve un autre lot en 1908. Sur mon econseil, A la 
fin de 1900 ou tont au début de 1910, le rouvernement 
chinois fait ramener & Pékin tout ce que je n'ai pas 
emporté, 

Ces manuserits sont rédigés dans les ¢Geritures et les 
langues les plus diverses, mais Sir Aurel Stein est indianiste; 
Je suis sinologue; nous savons l'un et l'autre notre métier. 
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L'antiquité manifeste des manuscrits en écriture indienne 
frappe Sir A. Stein ; les manuserits chinois me fournissent 
immédiatement des repéres certains. Des le premier jour, 
je suis en présence de plusieurs rouleaux dont le type 
d'éeriture est forcément antérieur au vii* aiécle ; je trouve 
aussi des textes que je sais disparus en Chine dés le xi‘, 
Mais il y a plus. Beaucoup de manuserits sont dates: 
toutes les dates s'arrétent au seuil du xi* siécle. Pour les 
époques antérieures, cette bibliothéque ne renferme guére 
que de vrais ouvrages, appartenant d’ailleurs A toutes les 
branches de la littérature; mais pour le x* siéele, je 
recueille en abondance des piéces éphéméres, comptes, baux, 
actes de ventes, notes journaliéres, autant de documents 
détachés que leur nature méme vouait & une prompte 
disparition. Enfin, alors que manuserits proprement dits 
et pieces détachees sont empaquetés et ficelés, je ramasse 
hors des liasses non plus un rouleau, mais un cahier 
ouigour, entremélé de caractéres chinois, eb d'une éeriture 
qui, malgré le peu d'expérience que nous avons alors de 
lan paléographie turque, me parait vraisemblablement plus 
tardive. Or il ya, tout au nord de ces grottes dont la 
décoration méme s'arréte au x* siécle, une petite série de 
grottes lamaiques amenagées A lépoque mongole. Deux 
dentre elles ont été déblayées récemment par le moine. 
Je dégage les autres, et, sur le sol, je recueille, au miliew 
de fragments divers, si-iia et autres, un cahier ouigour 
du méme type que celui que j'ai trouve dans la grotte aux 
manuserits hors des liasses. Dés lors, mon opinion était 
faite: le moine, en déblayant les grottes de |'époque 
mongole, avait négligé les fragments, mais avait trouve, 
lui aussi, un cahier complet qu'il avait joint a la grosse 
masse des manuscrits découverts en 1900. Parmi les 
milliers de textes qui me sont alors passes par les mains, 
je ne trouvais aucune date posterieure au début du xi" 
aitele, Nous savions par ailleurs que les Si-hia s'étaient: 
emparés de Touen-houang—a un an prés—en 1055, Les 
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Si-lia sétaient en outre créé une écriture nationale; or 
ancun spécimen d'éecriture si-hia ne figurait dans nos 
manuserits, Cest pourquoi j'ai proposé alors de placer en 
1035, au moment de linvasion si-Ava, la fermeture de la 
cachette par les moines épouvantés.  Indépendamment, 
Sir A, Stein, que je n’avais pas vu, avee qui je n'avais pas 
correspondu, datait du xi¢ sitele le murage de la grotte, 
Les mémes faits nous avaient trés simplement amenés aux 
memes conclusions. 

Ces conclusions, des faits nouveaux nous obligent-ils 
& les modifier? Je ne leerois pas. Mr. Amedroz veut tirer 
des récits de voyage de Sir A. Stein que la grotte était 
si pleine quil n'y avait plus place pour y ajouter quelques 
minces caliers, En vérité, est-ce sérieux? Et a qui 
fera-t-on bien admettre lidée de ce bourrage hermétique ? 
Jamais Sir A. Stein n'a pensé, jamais il n'a rien dit de 
pareil. Sil fallait cependant opposer un texte & Mr. Amedroz, 
je Ini ferni respectueusement observer qu'un espace libre 
“for two people to stand in” suffit pour loger quelques 
“loose documents ”. 

Lorsque Mr. Denison Ross me fit connaitre le colophon 
du mannserit oulgour de 1450, c'est moi encore qui Ini 
sig¢nalai le cas de mes deux textes similaires reeneillis 
l'un dans la grotte aux manuscrits hors des liasses, et 
Vautre dans les déblais de In grotte mongole; et je lui 
suggérai que sans doute le manuserit de Sir A. Stein 
avait ét¢, comme le mien, apporté dans la grotte par le 
moine depuis 1900. Mr. Amedroz suppose que Sir A, Stein 
ne manquerait pas aujourd hui de reprendre la question, 
et pourrait bien arriver, pour la date de la fermeture, 
i une autre conclusion que celle qu'il avait admise 
jusquici, Je suis en mesure de le renseigner, Avant 
de venir & Paris, oh pour la premiére fois il me parla du 
eolophon de 1350, Mr. Denison Ross en avait éerit a 
Sir A. Stein, La réponse lui parvint des Indes quand 
la note parue dans votre Journal était déjé sous presse. 


Po 
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Dans cette réponse, datée du 2 février 1913, Sir A. Stein 
faisait remarquer que In date de 1350 n‘aurait d'importance 
pour la fermeture de In grotte que sil était sir que le 
manuserit eit fait partie du dépit original. Et Sir A, 
Stein ajoute: “On this point unfortunately some doubt 
remains in my mind because the bound Uighur booklets 
were not found by me mixed up in the usual bundles 
of Chinese texts, ete, but lying loose on the top of 
what IT remember looked like one open assortment of 
miscellaneous stuff brought out by the Tao-shih from his 
eave. Autrement dit, une fois de plus, les circonstances 
de fait se révélaient conformes 4 Ihypothese que mes 
experiences personnelles m'avaient amené © formuler, 
Naturellement, i] ne sagit pas de dire que la présence 
d'un document de 1350 vienne a l'appui de la fermeture en 
1035; mais de cette présence nous pouvons rendre compte. 
Si j'éearte toute solution différente, ce nest pas que jaie 
contre elle aucune prévention, mais parce qu'elle me parait 
se heurter A des difficultés insurmontables, De nombreux 
textes provenant de Touen-honang ont été publiés depuis 
1908 & Londres, & Paris, et surtout en Chine et au Japon. 
Tous les manuserits rapportées A Pékin ont été examinés 
par les érudits chinois et par une mission de savants 
japonais spécialistes de Vhistoire et de la littérature 
chinoises: tous ces savanis se sont ralliés & nos con- 
elusions. Si on veut faire descendre au-desasous du 
xi* si¢ele In fermeture de la grotte, comment expliquer 
Vhistus de trois cents ans qui sépare les derniers docu- 
ments des environs de l’'an 1000 ef les deux ou trois 
textes du xiv® siécle ? Comment justifier la présence des 
innombrables pieces comptables qui ne commencent guére 
avant l'an 900 et s‘arrétent brosquement vers l'an 1000 7 
Comment admettre que tant de textes aient été encore 
usuels & Touen-houang vers 1850, quand toute la Chine 
les considérait comme perdus depuis plus de trois siecles 7 
Entin, quand les quelques grottes de l'époque mongole 
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fournissaient en abondance des documents si-hia, quand 
les visiteurs Si-hia ont tracé nombre de graffiti sur les 
parois des grottes demecurées accessibles, comment justitier, 
parmi ces milliers de manuserits qui sont aujourd'hui 
& Londres, & Paris et A Pékin, labsence du moindre 
specimen de cette littérature si-hia qui, du xi* au 
xiv® sitele, posséda la plupart des classiques chinois et 
ik peu pres tout le canon bouddhiqne ? 
P. PELLIOT. 


Caves or a THousaxp BUDDHAS 


The above remarks ignore the fact that the document 
bearing the date a.p. 1550 is depicted on plate No. 192 
of Sir A. Stein's Ruins of Desert Cathay (facing p. 180 
of vol. ii), where it is marked “4", The document 
constitutes good prima facie evidence that its date is the 
remotest point assignable for the walling up of the 
repository, and to rebut this something more is needed 
than an ipse dimit. 

H. F. AMEpROZ. 


Caves orf A THousanpn Buppaas 

I gladly note that it is M. Pelliot who was responsible 
for the so-called correction for which Mr. Denison Ross 
stood godfather. When accusations of “grosses in- 
exactitudes "! are flying about, it is only fair that one 
should know their real author. 

Thanks, doubtless, to a want of perfect familiarity with 
our language, M. Pelliot makes me say something I did 
not say. He taxes me in effect with denying that we had 
any knowledge of a Babylonian bishopric of Kaégkar 
otherwise than through the Acta Arckelai, my contention 


1 Journal Asiatique, ser. x1, tom. i, No. 1, p. 100, n. 1. 
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being (vide TRAS, 1913, pp. 697-8) that there was no 
record of any place in Babylonia likely to be called 
Kaskar when Bar Khoni wrote, ic. in the year a.p. 792, 
The last witness that M. Pelliot calls into court goes 
some way towards proving my point. In M. Chabot's 
Synedicon Orientale, to which he refers me, there are 
indeed frequent references to bishops of KaSkar, which 
diocese occupied a distinguished position in the Nestorian 
Church, its incumbent being once spoken of as the right 
arm (read suffragan or ecoadjutor) of the Catholicos. 
There is even mention of a bishop of KaSkar named 
Theodore. But this cannot possibly be Bar Khoni, for 
the synod at which he of Kaskar attended was called 
in 605, or 1ST years before Bar Khoéni says that he 
wrote. On the other hand, when recording the Iast 
synod in the book (p. 518), the author thinks it necessary 
to explain that “Quant A Kadkar, c'est cette Delasar qui 
formait dans l'antiquité depuis des siteles le royaume de 
Bat Senn‘ar au témoignage du fils d'Amram”™, and that 
there were even at an earlier date Nestorian bishops of 
places in Turkestan. M. Pelliot himself points out that 
Ka&Skar is now called Al Wasit “entre Bagdad et Bassora”, 
and a town of that name is mentioned by Al Birini who 
wrote in A.D. 1000. As Bassora was founded by the 
Moslems immediately after the Arab conquest in 636, it is 
unlikely that Kagkar would be allowed to retain its former 
name much after that event; and therefore Bar Khaoni, if 
he had had occasion to mention it, would probably have 
called it Al Wasit. 

M. Pelliot's remarks about the language are, of course, 
beside the point. If Mandaite were the native tongue of 
Bar Khoni he would probably write in it, no matter in 
what country he was “ Doctor” or Bishop. So Cardinal 
Lavigerie's Algerian snecessor probably writes in French 
and the (Anglican) Bishop of Jerusalem in English. 

PF, Leaae. 
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Nores oN “ Les Documents CHINoIs DECOUVERTS PAR 


AUREL STEIN DANS LES SABLES DU ‘TURKESTAN 
OUMIENTAL , BY Enovarnbp CHAVANNES 


The last sentence of the Preface of this work (reviewed 
in another part of the Journal) runs: “Je me suis rendu 
compte mieux que personne des risques que jencourals 
en assumant la tache que M, Stein m'avait dévolue; ausst 
nest-ce point par préesomption que je m'en suis acqmitte ; 
jai simplement fait ce que jai pu et je me réjouirai de 
toutes les rectitications qui seront proposées par les 
érndits soucieux de collaborer au développement de nos 
conmiissances sinologiques.” 

These truly modest and scientific words encourage me 
to offer the following snggestions noted down on my way 
through the pages of this invaluable work. 

Document No. 37. The character doubtfully identified 
by M. Chavannes as #¢ féng in this and Nos. 65, 115, 117, 
140, 598, and 705, is, 1 feel confident, # eh'éng, though 
the author has, on the whole, decided against it. The 
term je i chéng heien would seem to signify “cord- 
holder", but the exact object meant remains obscure, 

No. 64, I suggest, instead of “(arbalete) . , . presentant 
sur la droite une ébréchure ancienne” for the characters 
fh G & — AH shang yw ku i ao, the rendering “having 
the right side (lit. thigh) damaged”. I suppose that the 
character 7 has been carelessly written for the vulgar 
form [%f jouw, plus Ff ku, rightly written AE iu. 

No. 67. Instead of “ Le soldat de (la compagnie) Ling- 
hou (nommé) K'ouan Mien, le jour At-mao sortira de In 
harritre”, for HB Al & BH eHow he 
I suggest “ The men of the Ling Hu Company are excused 
from leaving the Barrier on the day Ai-mao”, 

No, 91. I believe the peculiar character which 
M. Chavannes coneludes on the whole must be 9 ech’i is 
really 32 tseu both here and in all the other cases where 
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the same scription is found, eg. in Nos. 92 (twice), 93, 
155, 158, 497. 

Hence, instead of “Le jour Aeng-wn . . . dans le 
service on ne travaillera plus 4 la délimitation. Le jour 
Keng-uwiu, Ko Heou,” where the author says the last two 
words appear to be the name of the officer giving the order 
( &). I suggest reading “Starting from the day 
Kéngavu, no delimitation work will be carried out. On 
the day Kéng-wu there will be relief from look-out duty”, 
This involves substituting gi /eieh, for #) Ao, perhaps 
written in error. 

No, 92. Besides the above-mentioned # teow for #£ ch’a, 
Iam sure the character here transcribed as Tf ma, to seek, 
is really (4 fu, to carry on the back. Henee, instead of 
“ont été ehercher " I suggest * have carried on their backs, 
ete.” The same change should be made in Nos. $5, 96, 
995 In No. 280 M. Chavannes, in fact, has transeribed 
this character as fu. Also “155 i." should be “455 41”. 

No. 136. I think that the last six characters in 
the sentence H EF HF BH TF BB WB ¥ mM HM, which 
M. Chavannes renders “ Des que vous aurez recu cette 
lettre, agissez en conséquence, et dans la conduite que vous 
aures a tenir ultéricurement, conformez-vous au texte de 
Védit impérial ", really mean “Issue to those under your 
control orders as directed by the Edict". Similarly in 
Nos, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 291, 450. 

No. 158. Reading here also 7 tsow for M. Chavannes 
# ch't, 1 propose instead of his wording “Keng Kouang 

.. sera un homme dispensé de service” (4 #2 A) to 
render the passage “ K. K. has not marched out any men”. 
I suggest also that off fe Tien Ho How is not “le 
nom de l'officier qui donne cet ordre”, but means the Tien 
Ho watch-tower. 

No. 199. The words ff} “ A fi] so tao pu tung left 
untranslated by M. Chavannes seem to be “the punish- 
ments incurred are not the same”. 

7mas. 1014, pn) 
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No, 255. The two characters left blank before Fi] FF 
fio kuan, “est arrivé A son poste,” are @, FW i yt, “on 
the day a yu.” 

No, 263. This ends with the words Fe 4> RE fa A 
A. 5c & dk SH, which give occasion for a most valuable 
note by the author. He translates the passage “le chef 
des soldats (nommé?) Ysi-pou; huit hommes sont con- 
damnes aux travaux forcés en conservant l'intégrité de 
leur corps”. TL suggest that 7 pu, river-bank, is 
carelessly written for 3 pu, to arrest, and that we 
should translate “the officer arrested altogether eight 
men who, ete.” 

No. 307. On the reverse side the only characters are 
& 52 if (§ a. “List of arms perfect, broken, and 
damaged,” instead of the authors “Liste des objets 
endommagés parmi les armes de guerre” (as corrected in 
the Errata), But the obverse differs in the equivalent 
passage by having a word inserted between the characters 
So and $7, otherwise the text 1s the same. This extra 
character M. Chavannes has transcribed as G2? wang, to 
face towards, reading the origial as the variant composed 
of & ch’én plus AL ytteh plus = ting. It would he 
impossible to understand the passage ii wang were really 
present. But I am confident the character is BE chien, 
strong, and this gives excellent sense, the obverse then 
reading, “List of arms perfect, im good condition, 
broken, and damaged at Tu Tsien tu, ete.”, evidently four 
categories, It only requires a supplementary column as 
to “wooden cases for same” to remind us of our own 
War Office Returns, 

No. 345. The Sth character of line 2 of the obverse, 
und the 7th of line 1 of the reverse, appear to me to be 
the same, But in the first cease the translator transeribes 
it as % we, not, and in the second as #£ shén. 

No. 398. The Ist character 1s misprinted, and should 
be ft clény, os should the Ist of the 8th column, I also 
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suggest that [ 7 42 3 [A at the hend of the lutter 
column, instead of bemg rendered “Moi, Teheng, je peux 
toujours vous informer”, should be “IT have long had 
the honour of hearing [how strictly you bring up your 
family]”. 

No. 418. I suggest that (F ¥ 4& fu yang tee means 
“handed to the cook of the detachment”, rather than 
“remis pour la nourriture du soldat, ete.” 

No. 429. In this calendar I have been able to decipher 
the following terms in the cramped scrawl which 
M. Chavannes has not noted. On the obverse, in the 
second register, 2nd line, the first two blank characters 
in the transcript are J {RK chu fu, the tirst hot spell of 
ten days, the second two blanks are FP fK chung fi, the 
middle hot spell. In the 3rd line the transeriber prints 
three blanks at the end, but I believe there are really only 
two characters, the last of which is certainly (fF fu. We 
may safely insert 9 mo above it, thus reconstructing 
what is required, viz. FE {KE mo fu, the last hot spell, but 
I will not pretend that on the plate I can make out the 
former character, The last two characters left blank im 
line 4 are #{ 4p ch iw fén, the autumnal equinox. On 
the reverse side, in line 1, the characters 4- = Shik san, 
thirteenth, should be Tf = erh-shih san, twenty-third, 
and fl & chia yin, should be ! -— chia tet. In hme 3, 
for the last five blank spaces left by M. Chavannes, I read 
(after ++ shih, tenth) the characters A Ar FR 2 FE jih 
kéng heii tung ehih, “(tenth) day, kéng het, winter 
solatiee,” but the last character is actually illegible. 

No. 430. The Ist character, judging by what is still 
visible, and as suspected by M. Chavyannes, must he 
3, yuan. It cannot be -—& tai. Consequently this 
fragment must date from AD. 4 instead of 94 no. 
So also, in No. 595, D agree with M. Chavannes that the 
Ist character is FG ywon. 

No. 452, In the term fo-to, camel, the 2nd character 
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is written fit [sic] in the original, not ff, as in the 
transeription. 

No. 480. I believe the last four characters are El & 
AF i oting ta hAsing, not A fF pu hsing, as 
transeribed. If I am right, the translation requires 
altering to “ to visit the stations in order”, in place of 
“e'est pourquoi le (bataillon dia) fing n'est pas parti”. 

M. Chavannes in his note on this specimen corroborates 
the use of 7 26 for Ff 7} chi Asiang, auspicious, from 
Han texts, It is common on the Honan bones also. 

No, 467, The characters transcribed A kK HK 
should surely be # + KA HX jan Cu ta fu. The 
12th character in the 2nd line, left blank, appears to be 
an abbreviated variant of 38 yw, to grieve, which is given 
in Couvreur’s Dictionary. 

No. 494. “300 pices de monnaie” should be “3,000”. 

No. 524. A Chinese medical prescription nearly 2,000 
years old is not exactly easy, and M. Chavannes gives 
a translation which he styles “fort hypothétique ", I can 
only tinker at it, but venture on the following suggested 
emendations. In line 1 I read the Ist and 18th characters 
as the same, and neither #& fu, thigh, as transeribed in 
the first instance, nor 9 mé, pulse, aa in the second, but 
fie fi, to swallow, in both. In line 2, instead of #} man, 
full, for the 16th word, I read ma, an uncommon character 
formed of shwi, water, plua the phonetic of fff ni, to 
oppose, and equivalent to the latter. The text of this 


passage will then be Ik 2 TT BH it Fo = + A ii 
i Rig hs @ F BA al wi A, ete. Accordingly, 
in place of the author's translation from the words, "On 
lui a tété le pouls pendant Vingt jours. Le trentiéme 
jour du traitement, le ventre n'a plus de constipation, 
mais dans la. poitrine lordre n est pas retabli : les mains 
et les pieds ne fonctionnent pas parfaitement,” I propose 
the following: “After taking the medicine for 20 days, 
the effects appear (@{ “PF ch’éng Asia); after the 30th 
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day the bowels are not constipated; there is no nausea 
of the stomach; the hands and feet are no longer not 
under control; there is a general improvement.” 

No. 625. Another and a worse prescription. The 4th 
character is not, I think, #f ni, but one with the same 
radieal plus 2£ yang as phonetic. Kanghsi gives the 
sound as yang and defines it as “the action of advancmg 
and retreating". Perhaps, then, yang isiung means 
“palpitations of the breast”. The 9th character is 
certainly not if) Asin, heart. Tt seems to be jp chah, 
to stop, and yf jit chih Asieh may possibly be “ to check 
diarrhea". 

No. 527. The second of the two characters left blank 
is #& chileh, to cut off. The original of the Sth of the 
transcribed eharacters is, I think, certainly not 7% san, 
but some compound with the same phonetic as gy Au, 
orain, but what it can be I cannot diseover. I suggest 
that the last two characters, 4 BE ting mo, mean “ stops 
(@ ¢ing) the aching or pain”. 

No. 537. Obverse, line 2. The last two characters, not 
transcribed by M. Chavannes, I read Jo ZE ta han, “ the 
Great Cold,” Solar term (about January 21). 

No. 573. The Ist character, 6, Asi, is omitted in the 
transcript, as is another, which I cannot decipher, before 
fa ch ényy. 

No. 596. The character at the top and on the left, 
which the author could not determine, seems to be ‘2 
show, to recelve. 

No. 607. The last three characters of line 2 are left 
blank in the transcript. The two latter are @ 7£ Asin 
shén, “very good news” or “fortunate indeed!” The 
preceding character is identical with the 6th of the 
transcript, read BJ i’o by the author. I do not think 
this can be so. It looks rather more like 27 ch’t, unusual. 
The character transeribed fi] wén, to hear, is F huan, 
oficial. In view of the last words, Asin shén, the 
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transcription of $> ju, announcement of mourning, for 
the character following (wan seems difficult to accept. 

No. 670. Here, again, I feel sure the character 
transcribed #@ ch'i by the author is 36 fsou, and the four 
words © A @# # will then mean “ (list of) days fixed 
for going on tours of inspection”, This text is mot 
translated by the author. 

No. G71. In a note to this specimen M, Chavannes, 
referring to a passage in the Shnuo Wen, renders the 
words 7} 1% mu how by “les singes femelles”, It is 
very natural to so render them, but it is an error. They 
mean only a monkey, male or female, Other ways of 
writing what must, I presume, be, or have been, some 
non-Chinese name, are 7k f= mu how, HAE mi how, and 
in modern times, & ¥€ ma hou. See Tuan Yii-ts'ai's 
edition of the Shuo Wen, under the word #2 nao (in its 
198th radical), except as to ma how, which is from 
another author. 

No. 727. Here, I think, the wu nien, Sth year, of 
the transcript is in the original JU 4¢ yuan nien, 
Ist year. 

No. 728. In line 2 of Face A the character transcribed 
#2 chi is certainly that and not 96 fou. So also ‘in 
No. 740. Are we to suppose, then, that in the previous 
instances noted tsow was used as a mere abbreviation of 
ch't? Or did usage differ in the Han and the Tsin 
dynasties, to the latter of which these two examples 
belong ? 

No. 754. The words & AE ZF @ WH. here 
rendered “Je constate avec respect cect; lo lettre officielle 
a été envoyé auparavant a Leou-lan ", should surely be, as 
previously in No. 750 the first four were, translated, “ avec 
respect, conformément au texte écrit, and then continue 
“(Sie Ming) s'est rendu & Leou-lan, etc.” 

No. 758. The character transcribed 7) jén ia, 1 suggest, 
Be cha. 
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No. 768. Line 3, after 7% shu, the same character is 
repeated in the original but omitted in the transeript. 

No. 804. The character on Face B, left blank in the 
transcript, I read Fy huang, yellow. 

No. 932. Inline 3, for 7 (ai, come, read 46 mien, years, 

No. 964, In line 4, for & sang read # Asing. 

No. 967. I suggest that #& chang may not be a man’s 
name here, but a numerative referring to the purse or 
purses in question. 

No, 969. Line 16 of this curious Buddhist temple 
account contains the passage 3 FR 7 th K #@ A HF 
tt ig. Of this the author gives as a “hypothetical 
translation " the following: “pour acheter du vin destiné 
i la population de T"ao chan chowei Kin et de Miang- 
yuan,” I suggest it should run, “to buy wine after 
requesting the digging out of the hill canals and the 
village springs.” Similarly in line 17, 

In line 21, instead of the character printed in the 
transcript as a compound of 7 kung plus A, fan, which 
M. Chavannes in note 7 on p. 212 thinks may perhaps 
mean a potter, I suggest with some contidence that m the 
first instance the character is ¥{ wo, tile, and that % lt 
wa chiang here used is a potter. In the second example 
T read [& kang the familiar “ water-kong” or large jar, 
now written 77- 

No. 970, Line 3. I suggest that §} -- 3 & is rather 
“the cook (ch'u-tsi-chia) K'in™ than “ (au) cuisimier 
kia-k’'in”. Lime 16. Here and in No. 971, line 11, the 
fruit romanized by the author as wén-tch'e should be 
8 4 wén p'o, probably that of Crataegus pinnatijida, 
according to Bretschneider, Botanivcon Sinicum, p. 302. 
The character is here written with 7K mu plus #h p'o, and 
not as in the transeript. 

No, 971. The remedy “a-wei” of line 10 is asafo-tida, 


L. CG. Horkiss. 
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FURTHER LIGHT UPTON THE SUMERIAN LanovacE 

In the Journal of this Society for 1884, p. 301, under 
the title of “Observations upon the languages of the 
early inhabitants of Mesopotamia”, I gave a few details 
concerning the non- Semitic Sumerian (then called 
Akkadian) tongue used in early Babylonia. The points 
dealt with were the polyphony of the characters, the 
many homophones, the nominal and verbal compounds, 
the numerals, showing their composition, the ease-endings 
(postpositions) of the nouns, and the prefixed pronouns 
and their postpositional infixes which form such 
a characteristic of the Sumerian verb. About fifty of 
these verbal particles were given, but in the present state 
of our knowledge they could be greatly increased. 

One of the main objects of the paper in question was 
attempt to analyse the groups of particles, and to show 
that, in addition to the Ist and Srd persons, the 2nd 
‘person could also be, and was, expressed, the most 
noteworthy being the syllable ¢, “thou,” “ thee” (p. 323), 
though this was sometimes hidden in some other particle 
(the example given was munnasub for muena[dub]), 
Other particles expressing the 2nd person, it was pointed 
out, were @) and ba,’ whilst the Ist person was sometimes 
expressed by a (in the prefixed group araz-). 

Since the publication of those * Observations” more 
elaborate treatises upon Sumerian grammar have appeared, 
notably the late George Bertin’s “Notes on the Assyrian 
and Akkadian (=Sumerian) Pronouns” the following year 
(JRAS. xvii, pt. i), and his Sumero-Akkadian Grammar 
(Tritbner’s Simplified Grammars, 1888). <A notice of 
Professor Langdon's Sumerian Grammar was published 
here in January, 1912. The latest upon the subject of 
the verbal prefixes and infixes, however, is M. Fr, Thureau- 
Dangin's “Un Texte Grammatical Sumérien” in the 


1 Thou,” “thee,” “thy,” are also expressed by cv ond sa, the 
usual root. 


Te 


in| - na - fe -¢- en 


in 
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Revue d' Assyriologie, 1914, pp.. 48-53. As a purely 
grammatical tablet, this is one of the oldest in existence, 
being apparently “anterior to the time of Hammurahi”. 
As it is short, I give here the transeription and translation 
of the whole, according to M. Thureau-Dangin's copy :-— 


- il = vee | 


Te - hi - gum Approach him, 





- "W1 - fe = On 


a 





(¢- of - hi - dem [approached him. 


na-an-na-te-ya-lde|-en | la te-te-hii-diam do not approach him. 


——_— 


nam-ma-te-ga-de-en | [Ia te-te-hi-a-am do not approach me. 


nu-mi-Lrle-te-ga-de-en | u-la e-te-ht-a-kum 


he 


Ive - at = na - fe - én 


— 





L will not approach: ihen 


i - fe - ki - fm = he will approach him, 


e- te - hi - um I will approach him. 


- gut - na - fe 








in - na - fe - ¢- en | te - af - ha - wm thon hast approached him. 


im - da - ga - ¢- én | fo-ae- ke -os-iern thou settest for him. 














REVERSE 
gull - ba | a = ge - dt stand. 
es, | aT Sp ee let me stand. 
he : gub i - te let him stand. 


al 


al + gub - iy - em 


net 


qub | a - ea - az he stands. 














a - za - az Tetand. 


gub | w-la t-sa-az he stands not. 


As M. Thureanu-Dangin points out, the principal interest 
of the tablet is the distinction which it establishes between 
the three personal pronouns, But the Sumerian verb, 
be it noted, is impersonal in its character, and each 
pronominal element could serve for any of the others, 
like on in French and one in English. To this may 
also be added the probability that we have, in Sumerian. 
a Janguage which had not a definitely-fixed series of 





lte-e¢-heli-s|ul-ulm] Thou hast approached him. 
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pronouns such as the majority of known languages possess, 
but 2 number of pronominal particles arrested hall-way, 
and capable of being used either as demonstratives—their 
original foree—or as pronouns, Owing to this, they are 
naturally wanting in that precision which attaches to 
pronominal particles which have tinished their development. 

The following are the examples of the infix ¢ expressing 
the 2nd person which I noted thirty years ago :— 

l. wm-ta-e-st = tassuha, thou removedst therefrom 

(WAI, iv, 22, 10-11), 

2. #u-ba-e-ri-ti =likt-ma, take then (WAL iv, 27,2-16), 

3. in-gu-é-su = tidt, thou knowest (WAL iv, 22, 7}. | 

To these M. Thureau-Dangin has been able to make 
a number of additions, both from old and recent sources, 
and he shows that ¢ was used not only as subject, but also 
as object (direct regimen), and likewise could be followed 
by a postposition. The passage which he quotes for the 
former 1s a5 follows :-— 
Umun “Mullila anne hia nemmaedugqga—Bélu" Mullilla 
famé @ érati™ linthhu-ka “Lord Mullilla, may heaven and 
earth appease thee” (Reisner, Hymnen, p. 132). 

It also oceurs, to all appearance, as the direct object of 
a verb in Western Asia Inscriptions, iv, 306, lines 1-3 — 


1. Dimmer anna, munlahlahgies 


2 me lich Lenk ques 
3. mucH aig ies, 


These are translated by flani du dame tasir, with the 
variant for the verb (faditr) of ana tah&st issaszu-ke, 
making the alternative renderings “thou resistest the 
gods of the heavens” and “(the gods of the heavens) in 
battle stand up against thee ". 

As, however, the verb, in all three enses, is in the plural, 
it seems evident that the former of the two renderings 
cannot be the right one, and it is likely that the variant 
me, “battle,” is simply graphic, and possibly due to 
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a seribe’s error or theory. The three variants would 
then imply that the words ana tahasi, “to battle,” are 
unauthorized, and that the readings are munduduggres, 
mesuduggies| and muetisiggied, respectively, the rendering 
of the whole being “the gods of the heavens withstand 
thee", Incidentally, these three variants point to the 
probability that the hymn im which they occur may have 
been handed down by oral tradition.* 

From the text published by the late George Bertin, and 
the fragments given in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, the following particles express the second 
person singular (and other pronouns) :— 

Bi (apparently) in the group bi-ne, translated in |. 15, 
col. iv of the tablet published by Mr. Bertin, by afta 
fuati, “thou that." For bi with the meaning of “thou = 
see Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xi, pl. 42, 
89-4-96, 965, obv. 13¢. The particle is also translated 
by anaku, “1,” su, “ he,” #uatu™, * that,” ete, confirming 
the common opinion that the pronouns originated in more 
or less distant demonstratives. 

In WAT. v, 20, L 58, the Sumerian for “ thou” is 
given as In, and in pl 27, 1 35, it is expressed by the 
character ku, On the other hand, pl. 20, |. 58 gives fw as 
equivalent to anak, “1. Aa one of the values of fag 
is wh or wp, the question arises whether this more usual 
demonstrative and pronominal syllable may not be the 
word intended. In WAI. iv, 11, 455, we have ennwna-ga 
ne-dur (or enniena ga-ne-dur) rendered by anu masarti 
futéeih or ash. “ thou settest” or “he sat at the watch”, 
or the like, showing that the old Semitic translator saw 
in one of the prefixes (probably ne), a pronominal particle 
meaning either “thou” or“ he". 


Better, perhaps, than mun/aklahgies and wnnlie Adah gies, 

© As the dinlectio Sumerian for “sheep” is esi, it is probable that wo 
have, in WAL iv, 11, 43, the group e-ni-ia-gub = tuézsiz, “(with the sheep), 
thou settest,” in which case « is probably “thou”. 
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The following, therefore, are some of the syllables used 
for the personal pronouns of the verb in Sumerian -— 


"TT": a-, un-, an-, in-, én-, mz. 

“Thou”: ¢-, (tb-e-, ba-e-, be-, bi-«-), wn-, an-, in-, en-, 

“He”: un-, an-, in-, en-, wh, ab-, ib-, eb-, w-, a-, i-, e-, 
ba-an-, na-, bi-. 

“We,” “us,” “to us”: mea, ma, wae-ra. 

“You”: ene, enea, mengen-, ungen-, ansen-, insen-, 
ene TL. 

“They”: enene. Also the same prefixes as in the 
singular (see “he”), with the plural termination 
-#§ (-ie3) suffixed to the root. 


It will thus be seen that the Sumerian method of 
expressing the persons of the verb was very complex, and, 
in writing, made for considerable obscurity. In speaking, 
however, intonation must have played an important part, 
as it did in Chinese, As far as they go, therefore, the 
Sumerian pronouns support the late de Lacouperie’s and 
the Rev. Dr. C. J. Ball's contention, that Sumerian and 
Chinese are closely connected. 

Upon the language in general it will suffice to mention 
Dr. Stephen Langdon’s Sumerian Grammer (Geuthner, 
1912), already referred to. 

THEOPHILUS G. PrscHes. 


NoTES ON THE BAnUR-NAMA 


lL. Nagarahir and Ning-nahir, 
Il. Dara-i-ndr. 
IM, The wines of Dara-i-ndr. 
IV. Of Bibbid Beg ; and of Babur'’s vassel-coinage. 


I, On the names Nangrakar and Ning-nahdar 


Those who consult books and maps about the riverain 
tract between the Sated-koh (Spin-ghur) and (Anglicé) the 
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Kabul-river find its name in several forms, the most 
common being Nangrahar and Nangnahar (with variant 
vowels). It would be useful to establish a European 
book- name for the district. As European opinion differs 
about the origin and meaning of the names now in use, 
and as a good deal of interesting cireumstance gathers 
round the small problem of a correct form (there may be 
two), I offer about the matter what has come into the 
restricted field of my own work, premising that I do this 
merely as one who drops a casual pebble on the cairn of 
observation already long rising for scholarly examination. 


A. The origin and meaning of the names. 


I have met with three opinions about the origin and 
meaning of the names found now and earlier. To each 
one of them obvious objection can be made, They are:— 


1. That all forms now in use are corruptions of the 
Sanserit word Nagarahara, the name of the Town-olf- 
towns which in the d@-ab of the Barin-si and Siarkh- 
rad left the ruins Masson describes nm Wilson's Ariana 
Antiqua, But if this is so, why is the Town-of-towns 
multiplied into the nine of Na-nagrahir (Nangrahar) ?* 

2. That the names found represent Sanserit nawé 
vihare, nine monasteries, an opinion the Gazetteer of 
India of 1907 has adopted from Bellew. But why 
precisely nine monasteries? Nine appears an under- 
statement. 

3. That Nang (Ning or Nung) -nahir verbally means 
nine streams, (Babur's Taqitz-rid,) an interpretation of 
long standing (Section B infra). But whence nany, 
ning, nung, for nine? Such forms are not in Persian, 
Turki or Pushtu dictionaries, and, as Sir G, A. Grierson 
assures me, do not come into the Linguistic Survey. 


1 Another but less obvious objection will be mentioned later. 
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BR. On nang, ning, nung fer nine, 


Spite of their absence from the natural homes of words, 
however, the above sounds have been heard and recorded 
as symbols of the number nine by careful men through 
a long space of time, 

The following instances of the use of “ Nangnahar” 
show this, and also show that behind the variant forms 
there may be not a single word but two of distinet origin 
and sense, 


1. In Chinese annals two names appear as those of 
the district and town (1 am not able to allocate their 
application with certainty), The first is Na-kie-lo-ho-lo, 
the second Nang-g-lo-ho-lo and these, 1 understand to 
represent Nagarahara and Nang-nahar, due allowance 
being made for Chinese idiosynerasy.* 

9. Some 900 years later (1527-30 ap.) Babur also 
gives two names, Nagarahar (as the book-name of his 
faman) and Ning-nahir.2 He says the first ts found 
in several histories (B.N. f. 1316); the second will have 
been what he heard and also presumably what appeared 
in revenue accounts; of it he says, “it is nine torrents” 
(figas-riid). 

9. Some 300 years after Babur, Elphinstone gives 
two names for the district, neither of them being Babur's 


Julien notes (Voyages dee pelerine Rowddhiates, ti, 06), “' Dana les 
annales des Song on trouve Nang-go-lo-ho, qui répond exactement a 
Vorthographe indienne Nangerahara, que fournit Pinseription déoouvert 
par lo capitaine Kittoe” (JASB, 1848). The reference is to the 
Ghoswira inscription, of which Professor Kielborn has aleo written 
Vfudian Antignery, 1888), but with departure from Nangarahira to 
Nagarahira. 

® ‘The scribe of the Haidaribaid Codex appears to have been somewhat 
uncertain as to the apelling of the name. What is found in histories 
is plain, Nigir:hir. The other nume varies; on first appearance 
(fol. 1316) and also on fols, 144 ani 14h, there is a vagrant dot below 
the word, which if it were above would make Ning-nahar. In all other 
enses the word reads N:g:innhir. Nahiir is a constant component, a 
is also the letter gy (or &). 
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book-name, “Nangrahaur! or Nungnahaur, from the 
nine streams which issue from the Safed-koh, nwng in 
Pushtoo signifying nine, and nahewra, a stream” 
(Caubul, i, 160). 

4, In 1581 Colonel H. S. Tanner had heard, in Nir- 
valley on the north side of the Kabul-water, that the 
name of the opposite district was Ning-nahar and its 
meaning Nine-streams. He did not get a list of the 
nine and all he heard named do not flow from Safed-koh. 

5. In 1884 Colonel H. G, McGregor gives two names 
with their explanation, “Ningrahar and Nungnthar; 
the former is a corruption of the latter word* which in 
the Afchin language signifies nine rivers or rivulets.” 
He names nine, but of them six only issue from 
Sated-koh. 

6. I have come across the following instances in 
which the number nine is represented by other words 
than na (ni or nu); vic. the nenhan of the Chitrali Katir 
and the nown of the Panj-Abi, recorded by Leech—the 
nyon of the Khowari and the huncha of the Boorishki, 
recorded by Colonel Biddulph. 


The above instances allow opinion that in the region 
concerned and through a long period of time, nine has been 
expressed by mang (ning or mwng) and other nasal or 
high palatal sounds, side by side with na (mt or mt). 
The whole matter may be one of nasal utterance,” but 


Some writers express the view that the medial rin this word indicates 
descent from Nagarahira, ond that the medial n of Elphinstone’s second 
form isa corruption of it. Though this might be, itis true also that in 
looa) speech rand « often interchange, e.g. Chighiir- and Chighin-saral, 
Séhir and Sahin (in Nar-valley). 

t This asserts » to be the correct consonant, and connects with the 
interchange of » and r already noted. 

9 Since writing the above I have seen Laidlaw's almost identical 
suggestion of a nasal interpolated in Nagurahiira (JASE. IS48, art, on 
Rittoe). The change is of course found elsewhere ; is not Tink for Taq 
an instance ¢ 
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since a large number of tribesmen express nine by a word 
containing a nasal sound, should that word not find place 
in lists of recognized symbols of sounds ? 


C. Are there two names of distinet origin? 


l. Certainly it makes a well-connected story of decay 
in the Sanserit word Nagarahira to suppose that tribesmen, 
prone by their organism to nasal utterance, pronounced 
that word Nangrahar, and by foree of their numbers 
made this corruption current,—that this was recogmed 
as the name of the town while the Town-of-towns was 
sreat or in men’s memory, and that when through the 
decay of the town its name became a meaningless husk, 
the wrong meaning of the Nine-streams should enter into 

IRSESSION, 

But as another and better one can be put together, this 
fair-seeming story may be baseless. Its substitute has 
the advantage of explaining the double sequence of names 
shown in Section B. 

The second story makes all the variant names represent 
one or other of two distinct originals. It leaves Nagrahir 
to represent Nagarahira, the dead town: it makes the 
nine torrenta of Safed-koh the primeval sponsors of Ning- 
nahfr, the naine of the riverain tract. Both names, it 
makes contemporary in the relatively brief interlude of 
the life of the town. For the fertilizing streams will 
have been the dominant factors of settlement and of 
revenue from the earliest times of population and govern- 
ment. They arrest the eye where they and their ribbons 
of cultivation space the riverain waste; they are obvious 
units for grouping into a sub-government. Their name 
has a counterpart in adjacent Panj-ab; the two may have 
been given by one dominant power, how long ago, in what 
tongue matters not. The riverain tract, by virtue of its 
place on a highway of transit, must have heen inhabited 
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long before the town Nagarahaira was built, and must 
have been known by a name. What better one than 
Nine-streams can he thought of ? 

2. Bellew is quoted by the Gazetteer of India (ed. 1907) 
as saying, in his argument in favour of nawa wihara, that 
no nine streams are found to stand sponsor, but modern 
maps shew nine outflows from Safed-koh to the Kabul- 
river between the Sfirkh-rid and Daka, while if affluents 
to the former stream be reckoned, more than nine Issue 
from the range.’ 

Against Bellew's view that there are not nine streams, 
is the long persistence of the number nine in the popular 
name (Sect, B,). 

It is also against his view that he supposes there were 
nine monasteries, because each of the nine must have had 
its fertilizing water, 

Babur says there were nine; there must have been nme 
of significance ; he knew his faman not only by frequent 
transit but by his revenue accounts. <A supporting point 
in those accounts is likely to have been that the individual 
names of the villages on the nine streams would appear, 
with each its payment of revenue, 

3. In this also is some weight of circumstance against 
taking Nagarahara to be the parent of Ning-nahar:— 
An earlier name of the town is said to be Udyanapira, 
Garden town. Of this Babur's Adinapir is held to be 
a eorruption; the same meaning of garden has survived 
on approximately the same ground in Pain-bigh and 

Nagarahira is seen, therefore, to be a parenthetieal 

' These allfluenta I omit from main consideration as sponsors because 
they are less obvious units of tuxnble lun! than the direct affluents of 
the Kabul-river, but they retoasin a reserve force of argument and may 
or may not have counted in Babur’s nine. 

' Cunningham, i, 42. My topic does uot reach across the Kibul-river 


tothe greater Udyinopotra of Beal's Bueldiiet Records (p. 110) nor raise 
the question of the extent of that place. 


mas, 1014, 29 
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name between others which are all derived from gardens. 
Ii may shew the promotion of a “Garden-town” to 
a * Chief-town”. If it did this, there was relapse of name 
when the Chief-town lost status. Was it ever applied 
beyond the delta? If it were, would it, when dead in the 
delta, persist along the riverain tract? If it were not, 
cadit questio; the suggestion of two names distinct in 
origin, is upheld. 

Certainly the riverain tract would fall naturally under 
the government of any town flourishing tm the delta, the 
richest and most populous part of the region. But for 
this very reason it must have had a name older than 
parenthetical Nagarahara, That inevitable name would 
be appropriately Ning-nahir (or Na-nahar) Nine-streams; 
and for a period Nagarahira would be the Chief-town of 
the district of Na-nahar (Nine-streams).' 


D. Baéhur's statements about the name. 
What the cautious Babur says of his timan of Ning- 
nahar has weight :— 
1. That some histories write it Nagarahar (Haidarabad 
Codex, f. 131 6); 
9. That Ning-nahar is nine torrents, 4. mountain 
streams, (iqus-rud ; 
3. That (the) nine torrents issue from Safed-koh 
(f. 1326). 


Of his first statement can be said, that he will have 
seen the book-name in histories he read, but will have 
heard Ning-nahir, probably also have seen it in current 
letters and accounts. 

Of his second,—that it beara and may be meant to bear 
two senses, (a) that the f#man consisted of nine torrents, 
—their lands implied; just as he says “Asfara is four 


1 The strong form Ning-nahar is due to euphonic impulse. 
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balake (sub-divisions f. 3b)—(b) that taiqas rid translates 
ning-maluir, 

Of his third—that in English its sense varies as it is 
read with or without the definite article Turki rarely 
writes, but that either sense helpa out his first and second, 
ta mean that verbally and by its constituent units Ning- 
nahir is nine-torrents ; as verbally and by its constituents 
Panj-ab is five-waters. 


E. Last words. 

Detailed work on the Kabul section of the Bébur-nama 
has stamped two impressions so deeply on me, that they 
claim mention, not as novel or as special to myself, but 
as set by the work. 

The first is of extreme risk in swift decision on any 
problem of words arising in North Afghanistin, because 
of its local concourse of tongues, the varied utterance of 
its unlettered tribes resident or nomad, and the frequent 
translation of proper names in obedience to their verbal 
meanings, Names lie there too in strata, relies of sueces- 
sive occupation—Greek, Turki, Hindi, Pushti and tribes 
galore. 

The second is that the region is an exceptionally fruitful 
field for first-hand observation of speech, the movent 
ocean of the uttered word, free of the desiccated symbolism 
of alphabets and books. 


The following books, amongst others, have prompted 
the above note :-— 

Ghoswara Inseription, Kittoe, JASB., 1848, and Kiel- 

horn, Indian Antiquary, 1858, p. 311. 

H. Sastri’s Ramacdvrita, Introduction, p. 7( ASB. Memoirs). 

Cunningham's Ancient India, vol, i. 

Beal's Auddhist Records, i, xxxiv, and ci, 91. 

Leech's Vocabularies, JASE., 1838. 
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The writings of Masson (Trevels and Ariana Antiqua), 
Wood, Vigne, ete. 

Raverty's Tiwhagdt-i-ndésiri. 

Jarrett’s Ayin-i-akbart, 

P.B.G.S. for maps, 1879; Macnatr on the Katirs, 1884; 
Tanner's On the Chugint and neighbowring tribes 
af Kai ristin, 1881. 

Simpson's Vagerahdra, JASB., xiii. 

Biddulph’s Dialects of the Himedit-kush, JRAS. 

Gazette of India, 1907, art. Jalalabad. 

Bellew's Races of A fghitniatin, 


Il. On the name Dora-i-vir. 


Some European writers have understood the name 
Dara-i-nir to mean Valley of light, but natural features 
and also the artificial one mentioned by Colonel H. G, 
Tanner (infra), make it better to read the component nar, 
not as Persian nar, light, but as Pushti nér, rock, 
Hence it translates as Valley of Rocks, or Rock-valloy. 
The region in which the valley hes is rocky and boulder- 
strewn; its own waters flow to the Kabul-river east of 
the water of Chitral. It shews other names composed with 
nar, in which niér suits 1f it means rock, but is inexplicable 
if it means light, eg. Niv-lim (Nir-fort), the master-fort 
in the mouth of Nir-valley, standmeg high on o rock 
between two streams, ss Babur and Tanner have both 
deseribed it from eye-witness,—Nir-gal (village), a little 
to the north-west of the valley,—Atligh-nir (great rock), 
at a crossing mentioned by Babur, higher up the Barin- 
water,—and Koh-i-nfir (Rocky-mountains), which there is 
ground for taking as the correct form of the familiar 
“Kunor” of some European writers (Raverty's Notes, 
p. 106), The dominant feature in these places dictates 
reading nar as rock ; so too the work done in Nar-valley 
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with boulders, of which Colonel H, G, Tanner's interesting 
aecount is subjoined (P.R.G.S. 1881, p. 264). 

“Some 10 miles from the source of the main stream of 
the Nur-valley the Dameneh stream enters, but the waters 
of the two never meet; they flow side by side about three- 
quarters of a mile apart for about 12 miles and empty 
themselves into the Kunar river by different mouths, each 
torrent hugging closely the foot of the hills at its own 
side of the valley. Now, except m countries where 
terracing has been practised continuously for thousands 
of years, such unnatural topography as exists in the 
valley of Nur is next to impossible. The forces which 
were sufficient to scoop out the valley im the first instanee, 
would have kept a water-way at the lowest part, into 
which would have poured the drainage of the surrounding 
mountains; but in the Nur-valley long-continued terracing 
has gradually raised the centre of the valley high above 
the edges. The population has increased to its maximum 
limit and every available inch of ground is required for 
cultivation: the people, by means of terrace-walls built 
of ponderous boulders in the bed of the original single 
stream, have little by little pushed the waters out of their 
true course, until they run, where now found, in deep 
rocky cuttings at the very foot of the hills on either side” 
(p. 2R0). 

“T should like to go on and say a good deal more about 
boulders; and while [am about it 1 may as well mention 
one that lies back from a hamlet in Shulnt, which 1s so 
big that a house is built in a fault or erack running across 
its face. Another pebble lies athwart the village and 
covers the whole of the houses from that side.” 


I. On the names of two Daora-i-niie wines. 


From the two names, Arat-tashi and Sihin (Suhar) 
-tashi, which Babur gives as those of two wines of the 
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Dara-i-niir, it can be inferred that he read niir to mean — 
rock. For if in them Turki fash, rock, be replaced by 
Pushta nar, rock, two place-names emerge, Arat (-niiri) 
and Sihan (-niiri), known in the Nir-valley. 

These may be villages where the wines were grown, but 
it would be quite exceptional for Babur to say that wines 
aré called from their villages, or indeed by any name. He 
says here not where they grow but what they are called. 

I surmise that he is repeating a joke, perhaps his own, 
perhaps a standing local one, made on the quality of the 
wines. For whether with tash or with nitr (rock), the 
names can be translated as Rock-saw and Rock-tile, and 
may refer to the rough and acid quality of the wines, 
rasping and setting the teeth on edge as does iron 
on stone, 

The villages themselves may owe their names to a 
serrated edge or splintered pinnacle of weathered granite, 
in which local people, known as good crafteamen, have seen 
resemblance to tools of their trade. 


IV. Of Bihbad Beg ; and of Baibur’s vassal-coinage. 
A. Of Bihbid Bey. 

We have found one further item of information about 
Bihbid Beg to add to Babur's statement that the beg's 
name was on Husain #aét-gara’s coins, but we have not 
found Baibur's statement elsewhere. The second item is 
that Bihbad Beg was one of Husain’s commanders at the 
battle of Chikmaén-sarai in 876 an, (1471 ap.),! 

We have found also that Husain once had « horse called 
Bihbid ; it is mentioned as given to an adversary when 
& peace was made in 865 an. (1461 ab.)* 

1 Habibe's-eiyor ii, 227. For discussion on the ih bid of Hosain’s 
coins, JHAS., 1913, 1914, Notes by Dr. Codrington, Mr. M. L. Dames, 
and Mr. H. Beveridge. For particulars of the Bibur-niima passage, 


Memoirs of Baber tres. ASE, Fasc. UL, Appendix H. 
* Le. it, 210, 
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B, Of Baébur’a vassal-covnage. | 

The following historical details marrow the field of 
numismatic observation on coins believed struck by Babur 
os @ vassal of Isma‘ll Safawit, They are offered because 
not readily accessible. 

The length of Babur's second term of rule in Transoxiana 
was not the three solar years of the B.M, Coin Catalogues 
but did not exeeed eight months. He entered Samarkand 
in the middle of Rajab 917 an. (¢. Oct, Ist, 1511 AD.) 
He returned to it defented and Hed at once, after the 
battle of Kal-i-malik which was fought in Safar 915 an, 
(mid-April to mid-May 1512 ap.). Previous to the entry 
he was in the field, without a fixed base; after his fight 
he harboured in small forts till at the end both of 920 aH. 
and of 1514 ap. he returned to Kabul. 

He would not find a full Treasury in Samarkand 
because the Afizbegs evacuated the fort at their own 
time; eight months would not give him large tribute 
in kind. He failed in Transoxiana because he was the 
ally of a Shia; would coins bearing the Shia legend 
have passed current from a Samarkand mint? These 
various circumstances suggest that he could not have 
struck many coins of any kind in Samarkand. 

The coins classed in the BM. Catalogues as of Baburs 
vassilage, offer a point of diffieulty to readers of his own 
writings, inasmuch as neither the “ Sultan Muhammad ” 
of No, 652 (gold), nor the “Sultin Babur Bahadur” of 
the silver coins enables confident acceptance of them 
as names he himself would use. 

ANNETTE 5S. BEVERIDGE. 


DURYODHANA AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 
On p. 654 of the Journal for 1913 I drew attention 
to the resemblance of a story about Duryddhana in the 
Mahabharata to a legend about the Queen of Sheba in 
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the Qorfim I now learn from a kind communication 
of Professor Zachariae, that I have been anticipated. 
Professor Zachariae writes :— 

“You will find an article by the pen of our learned poet 
Wilhelm Hertz (of Munich) entitled “Die Raétsel der Konigin 
von Saba’ in the Zeischrift fiir deutsches Altertum, vol. xxvii, 
pp. 1-83. The article has been reprinted and mado generally 
accessible by Professor von der Leyen in the (Gesammeite 
Abhandlungen von Wilhelm Hertz, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1906, 
pp. 418-45. (I quote from the reprint.) In this learned paper 
the passage you quote from the Qur'fin is diseussed (p. 419), 
and the learned author has not omitted to mention (p, 427) 
what is told of King Duryodhana in the Mahabhérata, 
W. Hertz quotes from Lassen, LA., I', p. 676, n. 8." 

G. A, Grierson, 


CAMBERLEY. 
December 14, 15.15, 
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THe Lire-History or A Brasvi. By Dexys Bray, 
LCS. Royal Asiatic Society Prize Publication Fund, 
Vol.IV. Demy 8vo; pp. vn, 172. 1918. 

Mr. Bray's graphie and unconventional Census Report 
of Balichistin for 1911 prepared us for an interesting 
monograph on the Brihiis, and these expectations have 
heen fully realized in this book, which throws a dry light 
upon a remarkable people, As Mr. Bray informs us, it is 
the record of a series of conversations with Mirza Shér 
Muhammad, one of the few Brahiis who are literate, 
an officer formerly in the service of the Khan of Kalat, 
and now employed by the British Government. The style 
is bright and picturesque, but in its review of sexual 
relations the book is obviously intended for the scientific, 
not for the general reader, It represents the true colour 
of the local atmosphere, and, as the author remarks, it 
“lends itself throughout to an almost literal translation 
into Brahti”. 

In his Census Report Mr. Bray has shown that, largely 
owing to the introduction of strangers to tribal privileges. 
the Brahfis form a mixed race. They speak a Dravidian 
tongue amidst a “Turko-Iranian” population—to use 
Sir H. Risley's classification. Whether they are the 
scattered survivors of a migration from the south-east, 
or whether they entered the province from the north-west, 
and amalgamated with the races in occupation of the 
country, must for the present remain doubtful. TH, as 
Mr. Bray is inclined to believe, the nucleus of the tribe 
eanme to the frout about the time of the Baloch migrations, 
the latter theary may be provisionally accepted. 

The Brahii is hardly «a lovable personality. The 
proverbial wisdom of the countryside has hardly a good 
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word for him; he is no one’s friend. He is grasping and 
unfaithful, with the name of Allah on his lips even when 
he is set upon a hard bargain or engaged in some dubious 
transaction. But his faults are largely the result of his: 
environment, and under sympathetic rule he becomes 
a sturdy yeoman, pig-headed and fanatical if you will, 
but possessing that backbone of self-reliance which has 
made the Jat of North-Western India one of the finest 
peasants in the world. Like most Orientals of his kind, 
he speaks to his fellow-men of women with half-humorous 
contempt. If a maiden dislikes her selected suitor “ they 
pinch her for her pains (never take stick to a girl! 
it makes her mulish and stubborn); don't take stick 
to your wife, take another wife to beat her withal”, At 
the same time the wife is a power in the house, where 
her keen eye for business secures respectful treatment. 
She will run away if she is ill-treated, and then what 
will become of the hard cash you paid for her? “Women, 
too, are the jealous nurses of our customs from one 
generation to another. Women are never more happy than 
when living the past over and over again, and they are 
ever railing at their men for catching at some new thing.” 

It is impossible to diseuss in detail the curious informa- 
tion which Mr. Bray has collected. He disclaims any 
attempt to interpret the facts in the light of comparative 
religion and folk-lore, and this notice will be devoted to 
the disenssion of his material from this point of view. 

Islim is only a thin veneer over the Animism and magic 
which are the bases of their beliefs and usages. The Jinn, 
the wild spirits of the wold, ever beset them, and attack 
children and women in their times of weakness, when 
they cause hysterical possession, for which flagellation 
is the sound household remedy, The soul when it leaves 
the body at death can bear messages to those who have 
gone before, and on All Souls’ Eve food is cooked for them 
and after dedication made over to the Mulla, 
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The domestic rites are controlled by magic, usually of 
the mimetic or homeeopathie types. The child's foreskin 
or first tooth, and the blood on which the bride is forced 
to tread at the home-coming, are buried beneath a green 
tree, beeause, as Dr, Frazer has recently shown,’ the 
“external soul” is thus associated with the fertility 
immanent in the tree. On the same principle, the 
dedication of the child's hair at the first ceremonial 
shaving to the shrine of the tribal saint brings him en 
rapport with the spirit of the holy man To avoid 
demoniaeal influences, the child is vowed to be the slave 
of Allah, there is a pretended sale and re-purchase, 
or he is given an opprobrious name. At the cutting of 
the first tooth the mother and child go a-begging for 
grain to make the birth pottage, or the baby is placed 
in a winnowing-basket “that God may vouchsafe them 
as many children as the basket can hold gram”. The 
expectant mother is passed under a mare in foal, that the 
period of pregnancy may not overpass the natural term 
of womankind. ‘The bridegroom's trousers are turned 
inside out to avoid sorcery. Comftits are showered over 
the pair as a fertility charm, and women who have 
unmarried daughters do reverence to the markings on the 
forehead of the bride, These examples might be largely 
increased, but enough has been said to show that the 
Brahii domestic rites follow the principles which have 
been established by the modern school of scientific 
folk-lore. 

It is well that the task of recording these beliefs and 
usages should have been undertaken at the present time, 
because even among such a conservative race as the 
Brihtis custom is rapidly changing. The bride-price, 
at one time prohibited by tribal law, is now commonly 

i ‘The ffolden Rough, Sed edition, part vii, “‘ Bolder the Beautiful,” 


vol. ii, pp. 150 FE, TOs. 
2 Thid,, pp. 106 f. 
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levied. A man no longer seeks his bride among the 
shalvar, “trousers,” the special dress of a bride, which 
defines the family group in which the intermarriage 
of cousins was the normal rule. ‘The long period of 
enforced mourning has now been much reduced. The 
use of tea and quinine, unknown until recent times, is now 
common. But itis among the independent caterans of the 
frontier—not the taboo-controlled, Brihman-ridden people 
of the plains—tlat we may now hope to collect the facts 
of primitive belief and usage, No one knows better than 
Mr. Bray that even his Brahii friends keep a secret 
chamber at the back of their minds to which no foreigner 
has access. But it may be hoped that the success of 
the present book, valuable alike to the administrater and 
the student of popular beliefs, will tempt him to extend 
his survey of the Brahii, or even to go further afield, 
where among the Baloch and Pathan, o new sphere 
of inquiry still remains unoccupied. 


W. Croore, 


Censts Report or Ba.ucnisran. Census of India, 
1H11, vol. iv, By Denys Bray, LC.S, Caleutta, 1913, 
In the census of 1911 Baldchistan as ao whole takes 

its place for the tirst time, the complete area (154,688 

square miles) being now included. According to the 

Census Report of 1901 the area which came under census 

operations was given as 76,977 square miles, and that 

excluded as 55,338. In the present report these figures 
are given as 82,050 and 51,688, but in any ease about 
two-filths of the country was excluded, comprising 

Makrin, Kharan, Western Sinjrini, and part of Chagai. 

The population does not show a corresponding increase. 

In 1901 the population part, even of the area censused, 

was ¢stimated and not enumerated, the result (810,740) 

being nearly as large as that for the whole country as 
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now enumerated (854,708), It is evident that the 
estimates and guesses made in 1901 were much in excess 
of the reality. The greater part of the country has 
& population of under 5 per square mile, and any really 
large population can never be expected to develop under 
the most favourable conditions in this dry and barren 
region. The stallness of these figures is, however, no 
index to the interest attaching to the eensus of Baléchi- 
stan, whieh presents many problems of intense interest. 
The officers entrusted with the work in this and the 
previous census have risen to their opportunities. 
Mr. Hughes Buller wrote a most excellent report on 
the data then available, and furnished most valuable 
evidence as to the structure and formation of the tribes, 
while Mr, Denys Bray, it is not too much to say, has 
written one of the most interesting reports that exist, 
dealing with Baloch, Brahai, and Pathan with equal 
detail and discrimination, His work on the Brahii 
language and his admirable little book on the Life 
History af a Brahe (recently published by the Society) 
show the attention he has given to this hitherto neglected 
race, their tribal constitution, customs, and language ; and 
his treatment of the other principal races included within 
the limits of Baluchistan, the Baléch and Pathin, shows 
that he is fully qualitied to deal with them also in equal 
detail. It seems a pity, by the way, that Mr. Bray has not 
adhered to the spelling Balichistan, which gives the true 
pronunciation. He says in paragraph 21 that he supposes 
“qt would be pedantry to insist on Baléchistin”, but if 
“Baléch”, why not “ Balichistin”? There is an 
unnecessary tendency to substitute ma'raf for majhal 
sounds in the Eastern Iranian country and the Indian 
frontier, as some think it tine to write Safid Kih for 
Sufad Koh, or Raverty writes Hit for the Baloch tribe 
Hot, and it ia just as well to resist it and to insist on 
the pronunciation actually followed in the country, 
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Baléchistan has, moreover, been a well-known spelling 
since Masson's time. 

In almost every section of this illuminating report 
new light is thrown on one or other of the difficult or 
obscure subjects dealt with. It is unpossible to mention 
all of these, but there are few parts that will not repay 
careful study, either by the anthropologist, the folklorist, 
or the philologist. Under “ Migration”, for instance, we 
have the nomadic nature of the greater part of the 
population, and the differences in this respect between 
the various races clearly brought ont. Under * Religion " 
the information about shrines, survivals of older creeds 
under Islam, cairns, and “stones of reproach" is to be 
noted. The latter, which Mr. Bray calls phit-dhara 
(a Jatki term), I know better by the name of damint, 
which 1 think is the true Baléchi word. The information 
as to taboos (§ 122) should also be noted, as well as the 
numerous customs collected in the chapters on sex and 
Marriage, a considerable part of which is embodied in 
4 convenient form in the Life History of a Brahii. 

In the chapter on “Caste, Tribe, and Race” Mr. Bray 
examines all accepted theories, and criticizes them from 
a basis of fact derived from personal knowledge; and 
without going into detail, which would be impossible 
here, it may be confidently asserted that no anthropologist 
should presume to write on the origins of Pathan, Baloch. 
or Brahii henceforth without a careful study of Mr. Bray's 
opinions. He tilts especially at that convenient 
abstraction, the “Turko-Iranian” race, and perhaps it 
may now be relegated to obscurity. It was never more 
than a name under which a“ number of very distinct 
races living near one another might be put together 
for convenience of classification, The chapter on language 
is not less interesting. The remarks on Balichi dialects 
lead us to hope that some attention may now be directed 
to this hitherto neglected branch of Iranian philology, 
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and not only to the dialects of Makrin and Kharin, 
but to those of Sistin and Persian Baléchistan. In 
connexion with this subject, it would be useful to know 
whether Mr. Bray obtained his knowledge of the Kéch 
and Panjgtr dialects personally, as the substitution of 
« for ¢ in Panjgiri gives rise to a suspicion that the 
# may represent a @, which would correspond with the 
sound in Northern Balochi. In the early textbooks of 
that language, compiled by persons to whom Balochi was 
nota native language, # and 6 were often misrepresented 
us ¢ and z Perhaps Mr. Bray may be able to give us 
some more detailed studies on this subject. Not less 
illuminating are the remarks on Déhwari, that almost 
unknown form of Persian, on Pashto and Jatki. With 
regard to that curious dialect, Khetrani, I may note that 
in 1875, when I first visited the Khetrin country, I found 
that the dialect was almost unintelligible to the natives 
of Déra Ghazi Khan, who speak pure Western Panjabi, 
and the points of difference indicate «a language more like 
Sindhi than Jatki. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that many forms nearer to Sindhi than Western Panjabi 
linger in the hills north of Rawal Pind. 

Mr. Denys Bray must be congratulated on having 
produced an ideal Census Report—one in which the dead 
bones of a mere official Blue book come together into the 
form of a real living work of research. 


M. Loxawortn Dames: 


DIGHANIKAYA, Das Buc DER LANGEN TEXTE DES 
BUDDHISTISCHEN Kanows. In Auswahl tibersetzt 
yon Dr. R. Orro Franke, Prof, an der Universitat 
Kinigsberg i. Pr. pp. Ixxx, 360. Giittingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1915. 

This volume of ten, out of the thirty-four Suttantas of 
the first Nikaya in the Buddhist canon, is published as 
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No. 4 in group 8 of the “Sources of the History of 
Religion’, by the Roval Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
at Gottingen. The series professes a “purely scientific” 
aim, with contidence in the practical utility of its results, 
With praiseworthy insight, it judges that to acquire 
& knowledge of these documentary sources is the duty of 
all who visit, in the interests of civilization, the homes 
of those sourcees—of diplomat and doctor, merchant, 
engineer and cultivator, and Inst, not least, of the 
missionary. Jt poimts out also the intimate connexion 
between religions and Jaws—a truth to which the series 
of Pali sources published during the last thirty-three years 
in this country may be said to owe its very existence. 

The publication expenses of this volume were partly 
defrayed by a subvention from the Edmund Hardy fund, 
contributed by its trustees, the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences in Munich, No worthier object could have 
been thus assisted to the light than such a work from the 
hands of such a translator. It is more than time that the 
really competent Pali scholar should eall off his energies 
from analytie article and monograph on meticulous 
discussions, and no longer suffer these venerable “sources” 
to be presented to the German reader—let alone those of 
neighbouring countries—only by the less competent, yet 
alos! so much more self-contident crafteaman. It can have 
been nothing but an irksome task to Dr. Franke to spend 
himself, over twenty-four pages in his Introduction, in 
correcting the many, sometimes fairly purple errors, in 
other translations of just these Suttantas. The greater is 
the debt of grateful acknowledgment he has laid on the 
reader, who can find therein not only a general warning, 
but detailed proofs of the need of such warning. Still 
greater will be the regret that the translations so open to 
criticism should have got first into the field and should be 
holding it, in the absence of more accurate versions, 

It is needless to add that, where Dr. Franke has found 
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it an imperative duty to make searching and detailed 
censure, he does not put forward his own renderings as 
finally, incontrovertibly right. What he does is, after 
the fashion of a truly scholarly guide, to take us by the 
hand, or better, eur la corde, and show us now here, now 
there, where the meaning is doubtful, where this path or 
that is apparently equally possible, and why that turn 
approves itself less to him than this, * Etwas gelehrtes 
Beiwerk - learned by-products—in the shape of 
& running fusillade of footnotes, is of course inevitable, 
if your guide talks thus to you as you go. But this is 
eompressed to the minimum that ts necessary, and how 
much more do we not learn in this way—however little 
we may know of Pali—than by reading an apparently 
German text only, of whieh the translator has, as it were; 
announced “This is the way, walk ye in it!” and then 
left us to read and to infer and to speculate ad lib. ? 

As to the wsthetic values in the style, the translator 
has sought—and, I think, rightly—to keep to the “ coolly 
rational” tone characteristic of the Buddla-diseourses, 
reserving deeper colouring for the gathais. Sympathy, 
humour, irony, indignation, may all be, and at times 
uninistakably are, implicit in the grave and serene 
utterances, delivered to all sorts and conditions of inquirers, 
sentimental, itchingly speculative, stubborn, petty-minded, 
or really discerning. But tradition, in handing down the 
logia, has maintained a consistently equable tone. In 
reproducing this tone the present translation strikes me 
by its lucidity, directness, and transparency. I only 
deplore, though with the diffidence of one commenting on 
a foreign idiom, the occasional resort to Latin annexations, 
let nlone Greek, I cannot but think that a tongue so 
nobly rich for narrative and for work of mind as German 
could have provided better native terms than Canasclitdé, 
Charueteriatiba, Delibatesse, * fundamental, Ovation, 
Stadium, #eremonte, ete. Even if we give these the 

gras. 1014. AT 
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go-by, there is one term—a dreadful alien !—that eannot 
be got over, and that is Existens (p. 194), brought in to 
help Werden in rendering bhava, when the Pali itself is 
content to repeat its word, and when that repetition is so 
much more impressive than variety. How we English 
translators envy the birthright of that Werden, here so 
lightly set aside! Even the Seim in the following verse 
had been in every way better rendered by— 

Zum Wenpen giebt's nie Wiederkehr ! 

nate dani punabbhave, 

For the rest, [| have found myself consenting, in 
respectful appreciation, to nearly all Dr. Franke's renderin gs 
of terms, and enjoying the clear and finished turning of 
his periods. And his translations of Suttantas from vol. iii 
(PTS. ed.) have already helped me much in preparing 
more Dialapues of the Buddha, Noteworthy is (1) his 
comment on anudhamma (p. 131)—the Comm. on anu- 
dhammatdé in Ang. 11, 46 (Cat. Nip. 42) explains it as the 
being able on any oceasion to reply to a question on 
doctrine; (2) his rendering of ditthé as distyd in pp. 202 
and 268; ef. Maha@vastu, Sen. Ed. iii, 35; (3) his note on 
dipa (p. 203)—Buddhaghosa always renders it in this 
connexion by “ island"; “as an island in the great ocean 
make yourself the terra firma’; and many other points 
in text and comment. 

Among these, (4) I lke the one rendering of anslancige 
better than the many of beste, Familien (pp. 144, ete.) 
for kuda-putta, but still prefer “clansmen” to either, 
(5) Ungezeugt is a good rendering for opapatika ( p. 59); 
itberirdisches Wesen (195) is not always a good fit; 
Ambapali was so born, v. Therig. Comm. 207. (6) “ Sind 
ungehalten " is scarcely justifiable for unjhayanti (p. 246): 
the devas are represented as varying in self-control no 
less than the brethren. (7) In translating putobhedana as 
deseriptive of the future Pataliputta (p. 190), Dr, Franke 
follows Rhys Davids, but with reluctance and much 
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diseussion. In this, has he intentionally omitted to notice 
that Sagala, in the MWilinda, p. 1, is described by the same 
compound, where no word-play on the name of the town 
is possible ? Again, (8) in petivie visaye (p. 260), where the 
“paternal” can only be figurative, is it not likely that there 
is here an allusion to the old folk story of the quail and 
the faleon (Jat. ii, 59): “sae aja... coreyydamea sake 
pettike visaye"—retold in Samy. v, 146—an allusion that 
the hearers would recognize? (9) Inthe following paragraph 
(p. 261) the vwerechwindet is a little previous. The dibba- 
cakka was only, so to speak, getting launched. (10) A little 
farther on (p. 274): sukho . . . kanho vanno refers 
surely to complexion, not to “ purity " :—*clear-skinned ” 
and “swarthy ". The Comm. gives pandaro .. . halal. 
(11) On the following page dhammena is rendered dem 
wehren Wesen nich. This is in rendering the refrain of 
the Aggafifia Suttanta dhaummen' eva no adkammena, 
a-rendering which is varied by other turns of the phrase: 
mesenagieich and Wesen Natur, That“ whereas Dhamma 
may imply Recht, righteousness, justice, truth, virtue, law, 
its most fundamental meaning is,” not essence, essential 
nature (Wesen), but “that on account of which—be it 
righteousness or some unmoral proficiency—a distinction 
is assigned ... arule,... standard or norm”, I have 
tried elsewhere to show (fuddhism, 1912, p. 239). And 
it was precisely this Suttanta that seemed to reveal this 
meaning most clearly. Wesen is always indicated by 
such terms as edira, also by latkhena and rase (for of 
course there is nothing more “essential” in anything, 
for a Buddhist, than salient feature or property) and, 
adjectivally, by taecha, bhata, sacea, 1 regret keenly, 
therefore, to note that the translator has seen otherwise. 
Talking of “seeing ”, (12) is 1t not a ttle unmindful of 
one of the fukkhanas of Indian prose, to have rendered 
“himself will know, himself will see" by “selbst klar 
erkennen wird"? It is to substitute Descartes’ valde 
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clare ef diatinete percipio for the dear familiar jandti 
passati, with or without yathabhatem, but certainly with 
an wsthetie impoverishment. Other similar and surely 
unnecessary losses are (15) “the closed fist of a teacher”, 
for which we have only the geist nicht, of one who 1s not 
miserly (which takes us off the track, p. 205), and (14) 
the omission of ye keet sthkhakdma (p. 207). “An after- 
thought” is Rhys Davids’s comment, but how precious, 
how pregnant and artistically placed an after-thonght 
those who have heard him recite the passage will 
know ! (ef. Compendium of Philosophy, xxii.) (15) Once 
more, the rendering of daavd by weltliche Sehwiiche: 
a “weakening” indeed of an impressively sinister term 
(p. 83). It can now no more be said (mn. 1) that ae 
meaning is any longer doubtful (eee Dialogues, ii, 28, n. 
Compendium “ Asaya”, p. 227 f.; Comm. on tae 
pithe, “ Dasasikkhapadimt "): the daavas, it is true, make 
men weak, but we do not speak of sinall-pox and snake-bite 
ns Weaknesses or infirmities. 

The siitara-maddara (p. 222, n. 4) had, as was 
inevitable, to be again dug up from its discreet tomb, and 
Caliban's piguuts or truffles or what not have been 
reconverted into pig—and pig feisandé—poor Cunda-the- 
sinith! It is a picturesque but not important decision 
either way, and I will only remark, as to Dr. Franke's 
emphasis on the order of the two compounded words, that 
it was chiefly this order that led Rhys Davids to alter his 
early rendering. But & propos of the Master's meals in 
general, the note 3, p, 105, that he did not eat after 
noon, might be modified in the light of his own confessed 
freedom from routine in such trifles, Majjh. ii, 5 £. 

To conclude these scrappy comments on a translation so 
abounding in interest." I would venture to express both 


| The question in on. 4, 6, p. 197, may best be answered by reference 
to Digha, ili, ** Sangiti S*," p. 255 (iii), Buddhiste distinguish between 
the four paths (apariydpannd magyd co merggupherfdnd oo) and the Kight- 
fold Puth, 
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concern and disagreement only over two more points: 
(16) The explanation why kammoam is not to be “a joy~ 
for the Order (p. 183, . 4). Acmnnayp here is not any 
“Tiitigkeit '"; it is “ business” (cf. Dialogues, ii, $2, § 7), 
explained by Buddhaghosa as being absorbed by “ Martha- 
chores ” :—domestie service, tailoring, repairs, food, lodwing, 
and all that. But to know, as all do, that these same 
bhikkhu-echorts were exhorted to be * full of learning, 
energetic in wrestling" (p. 184), dividing all they got in 
communistic affection (ibid,), were sent forth to preach 
and show kindness as missionaries, and “* spread abroad 
pure religion”, and were commissioned to compile, learn, and 
hand on a pure Word,—then to read that, inasmuch 4s 
“all actions”, good or bad, were held as leading to rebirth, 
it was best “cu waterfassen”: not to act, 18 to see the 
ineredible take birth. (17) The frequent allusions to a 
Buddhist doctrine of metaphysical idealism, indicated by 
such antitheses as Sehein-individwwm (p. 206), etstig- 
real (“as opposed to physical reality, which did not exist,” 
p. 148). This is getting too near to that corrupted 
Buddhism of later Northern Indis, which was infected 
by Vedantie idealism (cf. Walleser, Der dllere Veddnte ; 
my Buddhiem, p. 25) For the Theravada, the mahd- 
bhitini, as elements, were no wpada, not derived, 
ultimately real. It was the compounds into which they 
entered, “arising and ceasing,” that were transient and 
phenomenal. We may be compelled to use “Erscheinungen”, 
phenomena, for dhammd, but it is surely better to make 
no other such importations (cf. Compendium, “ Attha,” 
p. 228). 

There is a great deal of matter in Dr. Franke's book 
beside text and notes (and admirable indexes), for which 
little space for comment remains. To the valuable 
collection of “sankhfira" passages, in the Appendix, 
I would suggest the addition, by the reader, of 5. 4 Aung’s 
discussion in Compendium, p. 273f Further light may 
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yet be thrown when we quite get the Buddhist meaning 
of peeceaya, which is not quite, not only, Voraussetswng, 
and of the elaborated paceaya-eatti, by which even the 
Sinkhyan Dispositionen may become tenable as Buddhist. 
But, till I get corrected, Dr. Franke’s rendering for 
soukhard, “ Hervorbringungen,” strongly commends itself. 
Unfortunately it is hard to overtake in English. 

The appendix on Tathagata is also an important con- 
tribution. The word is discussed under two sections, 
which I should like to have seen distinguished as the 
srahant who is sammd-sambuddha ond the arahant 
who is not. With respect to the latter and his final 
death: Aoti tathigato param marana? ete. (here the 
point of the Buddhist attack on the Nihilists is admirably 
caught, p., 296, n. 1), the writer points out that even 
Buddhaghosa and the Abhidhinappadipika’ paraphrase 
fathagato by satto, and that therefore the word “is to 
acertain extent synonymous with self, soul, I”. And so 
long as it ia made clear that animistic inquirers in the 
Nikfyas so used the word, and they only, no error is 
actually committed. The danger in translating tathagata 
by any such term would be none the less great. There 
are many who would see in the word the Buddhist 
refuge for that atf@ so constantly expelled from the 
Khandhas, and only by such supposed to be kept hidden 
up the sleeve of him whose “ fist was not closed"! 

To end with the beginning: the construetive portion of 
the Introduction is (1) an attempt to demonstrate that the 
Digha-Nikaya is not a collection of discourses, but an 
“einheitlich abgefasstes scluriftstellerisches Werk", to 
which the proper title were “The Book of the Tathagata”, 
the subject-matter being “conerete examples of Tathi- 
gatas and the scheme of salvation preached by one of 
them", and (2) “what guarantee have we for the 


The Abidthdneppadipikdaict, the Singhulese Bearbertung of the work 
referred to, has a full discussion of the double meaning of tathégore, 
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authenticity (or reliability) of the Buddhist tradition" ? 
The writer is mainly addressing his more critical readers, 
but it is also evident that he holds a brief against that 
relatively new phenomenon, the German neo-Buddhist 
and his works, wherein he detects a credulous readiness 
to accept the Nikiiyas as another “Bible”. And some- 
thing approaching missionary zeal appears in the hard 
knocks bestowed upon the hypothetical “author” of the 
Dicha, as well as upon those of the other “texts “— 
a treatment which seems otherwise uncalled for and only 
caltwlated to irritate. We have hitherto supposed that 
the refrain methods of the Suttas were largely due to their 
oral transmission, carried on with jealous care, and with 
reluctance to bring in the freer manifold of the written 
word: We now learn that just these “schematic stereo- 
typed turns “are most simply explained as the work of 
scribblers (Schreiherseelen}, “ well meaning, but stupid.” 
1 confess to thmking Dr. Franke is pushing at an open 
door, when he judges we have to “dig out” the true 
Buddha word from its often tiresome setting, even if we 
do not damn it all as “tepid gossip and muddled 
nonsense "(p.1). But when, on the lines of Dr. Neumann's 
assumption in the Theratheriatha, he wishes us to see 
one man’s hand compiling a consistently composed work 
in the Digha-Nibaya, barriers to this conclusion —1£ 
I rightly follow that this is his conclusion—seem to me to 
rise up on every hand. Both Tathagata (Gotama Buddha) 
and “ Heilsweg” fall out of several Suttantas, omitted 
from the present selection, e.g. the Kevaddha, M. Nidana, 
Payasi, Atanitiya, Singilovada, ete. And surely one 
and the same writer would have arranged the scrappy 
M. Parinibbaina S. differently, both as to detail and as to 
its place in the whole, Tt may be want of insight or of 
German, but the theory of a collected body of traditional 
episodes, growth by accretion, and a probable plorality of 
compilers still commends itself to me. Notwithstanding, 
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and because of it all, the present work is a veritable 
treasure of devoted scholarship, worthy and eertain to 
provoke really adequate and lasting response. 


C, A. F. Rays DAavins. 


CoLLoguies ON THE SimpLres anp Deucs or Inxpia. 
By Garcia pa Orra. Translated by Sir CLEMENTS 
Markuam, K.C.B., F-RS, London: H. Sotheran 
and (o., 1913. 

The Colloqguios dos Simples ¢« Drogae da India, by 
Garcia da Orta, was published as long ago as 1560 at 
Goa, being the third book ever printed in India, but until 
now never fully translated into English, Dr. Gerson da 
Cunha gives several quotations from it, in English, in his 
“Origin of Bombay” (Journ, Bomb. Br, HA.S., 1900), and 
so does Sir H. Yule in his Glossary. Versions in Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and French have appeared, and two or 
three editions in Portuguese, the last being a full one by 
Count Fiealho, 1891, from which the present excellent 
translation of the very interesting work has been made. 

The author arrived in India in 1534 and went as 
physician with a fleet of Martim Affonso to Bassein and 
Bombay, where, especially at the latter place, he laid the 
foundations of his Colloquies with the help of a Persian 
translator and merchant, Khwajah Parkuln. In about 
1555 the King of Portugal granted to him at = quit- 
rent the island of Bombay, where he made a house and 
a garden described by Dr, Fryer in his" New Account of 
Bombay " as “a prettily sented but ill-fortified house” 
and “a delicate garden voiced to be the pleasantest in 
India”. Here he colleeted a large library and cultivated 
at assortment of rare and valuable plants. The site of 
this house and garden was identified by da Cunha as 
close to the old Portuguese fort, just where the Arsenal 
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now stnnds, THe also had a house and garden at Goa, 
where he was physician to the Viceroy. Garcin appears 
to have travelled and seen a good deal of active service 
with the Portuguese in Western and Southern India and 
Ceylon, and also with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and 
Bahram Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. He died at Goa 
about 1570. 

The book is written in the form of Colloquies between 
Garein da Orta and a learned Spanish doctor who is 
supposed to have travelled to India in quest of more 
knowledge of the subjects discussed. These subjects 
range over a large field beyond simples and drugs, 
including precious stones, trees, fruits, elephants and 
other animals, the Elephanta, Kanheri, and other Caves, 
caste and races of men. One cannot read the book 
without being struck by the extent of the knowledge the 
writer had acquired, his shrewdiess and accuracy of 
observation, and his clearness in description. He seems 
to have been in some respects considerably in advance 
of his time. He is careful, too, to distinguish between 
what he has himself observed and what he has learnt 
from hearsay only, by which latter he is sometimes 
led into mistakes; for instance, in description of the 
Durian fruit he writes (p. 177), “ Its smell is universally 
praised,” and of the mangosteen (p. 322), “ They say that: 
the scent of this fruit is not sweeb and causes loathmg,” 
from which it is evident to anyone who has « personal 
acquaintance with these fruits that the learned doctor 
has confused what he had heard about them; he says he 
has not seen them. 

The notes, together with the lst of plants and the 
indexes, add very materially to the value and mterest of 
the book, as the reader is able by them to recognize 
under their common English and scientific names the 
substances or planis spoken of for instance, the third 
Colloquy on amber is really about ambergris, the Arabic 
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‘amber, not the resinous substance commonly known 
as amber. The footnote explains this, but the word 
ambergris is omitted from the Index. The valuable 
notes are, however, marred by some words being put in 
Aralie letters, os well as transliterated, all of them 
sudiy misspelt, set up evidently by some one who 
knew not the Arabic characters, and unfortunately not 
noticed on revision, But the book is otherwise beautifully 
printed and a handsome volume, which has been read 
with much pleasure. 


O. C. 


A Perys or Mocun. Inpia. By Marcarer L. Irvise. 
London: John Murray, 1913. 


Miss Irvine has done a pious as well as an useful work 
by making an abridgment of her father's translation of 
Manucer's History of the Moguls. The original Storia do 
Moger is in three languages, Portuguese, French, and 
Italian, and is still only obtainable in MSS, which have 
to be sought for in the public libraries of Venice, Berlin, 
and Paris, Mr, Irvine was therefore quite right to publish 
a complete translation, but the book is too big as well as 
too expensive for the general reader. There is thus room 
for Miss Irvine's abridgment, which gives the cream of 
Manueci's work, that is, his personal adventures and 
observations, and leaves out the interminable squabbles 
between the Jesuits and the Capuchins which take up 
part of the third and nearly the whole of the fourth 
volume, and also omits what Manueci calls his Royal 
Chronicle, He says he got it from an aged man of 
letters, and thinks that his readers will be glad to listen 
to it on account of its special information. But the aged 
man was a very Struldbrug for inaccuracy, and is justly 
deseribed by Mr. Irvine as a broken reed and one whose 
ehronicles yield nothing more than a farrago of the 
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wildest and most improbable legend. Catron was well 
advised in patehing them up from more trustworthy 
accounts. 

Unfortunately, the plan of Miss Irvine's book, and also 
considerations of space, have prevented her from giving 
the fascinating account of the adventures of Manucci's 
MSS.. and of her father’s hunt for them over Europe— 
a hunt which cost him both time and money. Its history 
must be read in his Introduction to the first volume. 
And here I should like to notice a small point in the 
translation of Manueci’s letter to the Venetian Senate, 
pp. xxxiv, xxxv of the Introduction. There Manuecet 1s 
made to say that the friend to whom he entrusted his 
MSS. died at Galle (Egellia in text), It has been 
suggested that the word is not Galle, but Hidjelee. The 
fact, however, is that the friend, who is known to have 
been Boureau-Deslandes, did not die either at Galle or 
Hidjelee, but went off from France to the West Indies. 
The word “died” is an incorrect translation of the Latin. 
Evellia is « mistake for “e Gallia’. 1 remember that 
I suggested this emendation to my friend, and he told 
me afterwards that some scholar had examined the 
original for him and ascertained that it was “e Gallia~ 
there, Mr. Irvine said he intended to make the correction 
in a communication to our Journal, but unfortunately his 
long illness and death prevented him from doing this. 

Manucei's career was an extraordinary one, He began 
as a stowaway, for when his father would not let him 
jeave Venice he anticipated the immortal Sam Weller and 
prevented unpleasantness by tuking leave and hiding on 
board « vessel bound for Smyrna, There his good luck 
befriended him, for an Englishman, Henry Bard, Lord 
Rellamont, was among the passengers, and was on his 
way to Turkey, Persia, and India. Indeed, he was ready 
to wander stil] further, for his commission from Charles IL 
authorized him also to go to Morocco and Asintic Georgia. 
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Bellamont, too, was a venturesome spirit. He had already 
been in the East, and had brought home a Qoran, which 
he presented to King’s College, Cambridge, and whieh is 
still in the library there. He had also served as a Cavalier 
and been severely wounded at Alresford in Hampshire 
in an action during the Civil Wars. He was now going 
on a wild-goose chase to Persia, ete., to see if he could get 
some of the fabled wealth of Ormus or of Ind for his 
exiled sovereign. He took pity on the young stowaway 
ind made him his valet, and the two travelled together 
to Persian and Indin, where Bellamont suddenly died in 
a caravanserai near Delhi. 

Manucei was only 15, and he was ignorant and not 
scrupulous about telling fibs, but, surely, he was of the 
Mareo Polo breed, and was os ardent o traveller, and not 
less quickwitted and observant. Would anyone but 
a clever Italian boy have shown the pluck and resource 
which he displayed when two raseally English gunners 
tried to rob him of his own and his benefactor's (Young 
of Surat) property? His account of his travels in 
Turkey, Persia, and India is most interesting, and it is 
fully given in Miss Irvine's book, He has also many 
interesting things to tell about Shah Jahan and his sons 
and daughters, though it would be unfair to compare him 
with the Montpelier physician Bernier, who was a scholar 
and « gentleman. 


H. &. 


Les Documents CHINOIS DECOUVERTS PAR AUREL STEIN 
DANS LES SABLES DU TURKESTAN ORIENTAL, Publiés 
et traduits par Epowuarp CHavaNNeEs, Membre de 
l'Institut, Professeur au Collége de France. Oxford: 
Imprimerie de |) Université, 1913. 


When Sir Aurel Stein entrusted to Professor Chavannes 
the task of publishing and translating the Chinese part of 
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the yield of his excavations in Central Asia, he not only 
chose most judiciously, but gave to the choice a certain 
felicitous symbolic background. For this handsome 
quarto, published in England, but mot in English, 
represents in the sphere of research the happy outcome 
of a remarkable British exploration illuminated by the 
highest French scholarship and Incidity. 

The material dealt with in the present volume was 
brought to light in three different regions, all lying 
between the western terminus of the Great Wall in 
Kansu Province on the east, and the city of Khotan, on 
the 80th degree of longitude, on the west. Of these 
localities the eastern line of sites formed by the ancient 
frontier wall built in continuation of the older work of 
Tsin Shih Huang Ti by one of the early sovereigns 
of the succeeding Han Dynasty has furnished much the 
largest as well os most valuable group of documents. 
The total bolk handed over to M. Chavannes was 
formidable, being some 2,000 objects, of which about 
half were eliminated as useless on «a first scrutiny. 
The remaining $991 are those examined and elucidated 
in this volume, which is arranged as follows. A Preface 
of one page precedes an Introduction of twenty. Then 
comes the main body of the work, 221 pages, in which 
we find each document numbered, with its original site- 
reference and metric dimensions indicated and other 
particulars given, transeribed in modern Chinese text, 
followed in the great majority of cases by a French 
translation, and often by extremely useful and interesting 
notes. ‘To this part succeeds a table showing at a glance 
which of the documents are reproduced in the plates and 
on which plates they appear. Then an Index, two pages 
of Errata, and a Table des Matieres. Finally, thirty-seven 
photographic plates of the wooden slips, pieces of silk, 
and fragments of paper with their inseriptions. Not all 
the examples have been reproduced, as the table shows 
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(though the latter is not quite complete in this respect, 
Nos. 152, 199, 449, 721, 724,727, 729, 731, and 756 being 
omitted), but the plates comprise 574 out of the total 991 
dealt with in the text. 

What now, it may be asked, is the literary or historical 
value of the material recovered by Sir A. Stein from 
these Central Asian deserts with such immense toil and 
at the price of so many and severe hardships and 
anxieties? The purely literary gain, we must admit, is 
mil. Historically, these sand-preserved relics disclose to 
us no dramatic surprises, introduce no great or striking 
personalities, narrate no memorable train of events, inform 
us of no strange or arresting episode. The brief and 
fragmentary texts, for the most part on narrow and 
incomplete slips of wood, are nearly all unimportant, even 
trivial in character. They are records of garrison routine 
in new and isolated outposts of the Han Empire, whose 
distance from civilized regions, and the desolation of the 
ghastly landseape around them, must have rendered the 
service of the military colonists (if we should not regard 
them rather as military convicts) in these watch-towers 
of the frontier, a veritable life in death. 

That this is no exaggerated view of the exiled soldiers’ 
lot is proved by the quotations from poems of the Tang 
Dynasty with which M. Chavannes closes his admirable 
Introduction. 

Commonplace and humdrum, however, as these dis- 
jointed archives are, they offer many points of interest 
to the student of Chinese history, institutions, and writing, 
on which I wish I had space to linger. Their evidence is 
beyond question or cavil, They confirm and illustrate 
as nothing else could many statements in the received 
historical works. M. Chavannes has grouped and 
summarized the information drawn from this earliest 
and most important find (af various spots along the 
“limes" protecting the great highway to the west) in 
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his Introduction. Is it permissible to hope that the 
anbstanee of this essay may be made more generally 
accessible than it ean ever be when confined within 
this large and costly volume f 

The range of time within which the whole collection 
from the three districts excavated is comprised, so far as 
the dated specimens allow us to fix it, is from b.c. 96 to 
153 ab. a stretch of some 250 years. The greater part 
of the documents are of wood, but a few are paper, and 
the author points out that three of the latter certainly 
appear to go back to the second century of our era, and 
are thus the oldest specimens of paper im the world. 
There are also a few examples of inseribed silk. Thus 
the oldest piece of manuscript in the collection takes us 
back a little more than 2,000 years, and it surely is a fact 
without parallel elsewhere that the writing on this earliest 
example is virtually the same as the writing of to-day. 
It might not unnaturally be supposed that this being so 
the task of translation of these texts would be beset with 
no special difficulties. Far, very far, from that 1s the 
truth. I have worked laboriously through every one of 
these 991 texts, and painfully examined those of them 
that are reproduced in the plates, and at the end two 
emotions remain. One is unstinted admiration of this 
latest achievement of the great French sinologue. The 
other a deep and abiding thankfulness that the job did 
not fall to my lot. For the usually briet and broken 
nature of the legends, the frequent occurrence of indistinet 
or illegible characters, and not seldom of an objectionably 
cursive handwriting, the remote and unfamiliar cireum- 
stances of their composition, must have rendered their 
elucidation » duty formidable to envisage, and most 
exacting to carry through. 

These obstacles have not failed to embarrass the 
French sinologue, as they must have embarrassed anyone 
who took the task in hand. But owing to the peculiar 
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qualifications: of M. Chaovannes on the historical side, 
it is certain that a larger proportion of the difficulties 
encountered have yielded to his efforts than could have 
been overcome by those of any other living scholar in 
this field of research. Again and again in the course of 
these pages he illustrates unfamiliar terms, and removes 
obseurities by citations from Chinese historical texts and 
INeMOIrs. 

A notable example of M, Chavannes method appears 
in the opening of the First Section (* Documents de 
l'époque des Han"), which consists of a brilliant biblio- 
graphical essay on « small vocabulary published under 
the Han Emperor Yuan (pc. 48-35), fragments of which 
were found by Stein, and constitute the only “literature” 
—if a vocabulary can be counted as such—recovered 
from the northern sites of the limes. But very limited 
in amount as this find unfortunately was, it proved really 
important, It provides us with the only extant examples 
of the traditional “ prismatic " wooden slips, ‘1, or angles, 
as the Chinese eall them, which served in early times as 
“books ", and on which it is here recorded in the opening 
sentence (* Hie to the wondrous prisms”) of this very 
vocabulary that it was inscribed. It also furnishes 
specimens of a hitherto lost style of writing, known only 
by its name chany ts'ao, or the “ehang cursive hand”, 
the true meaning of which term M. Chavannes discusses 
on p. 3. 

I will close this notice with a few examples of the 
dovuments translated, and in doing so emit the only acid 
criticism I have to make on this invaluable contribution 
to sinology. A considerable number of the texts are 
transcribed without being translated, owing to their 
obseurity. In view of the nature of the publication, 
I think it would have been a service to students in soch 
cases to have given something, even if only those phrases 
which the author was able to recognize. The other point 
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is that the rendering of certain characters as personal 
names has nob always seemed to carry conviction. 

Here are a few typical passages, all taken from the 
northern group of sites, to which considerations of space 
in the journal contine me. 

“La cinquiéme année fi fsie (65 av. JC), le troisieme 
mois, l'inspection le long de Ja barriére sera entreprise.” 
(No, 87, p18.) 

« Le dixi#me mois, le jour ting-hai (24), la moitiée de la 
soirée n’étant pas encore atteinte, un signal de feu (vint) 
du cété de l'Est." (No. 86, p. 32.) 

“Le jour ki-yeou. dix cavaliers. un dentre eux a Fait 
la cuisine. un d'entre eux a monté la garde. les huit 
autres ont fabriquédes briques. chaque homme a fabriqué 
150 briques. en tout il a été fabriqué 1,200 briques,” 
(No, 251, pp. 67-8.) 

“ Administration du chef de poste de la section 
occidentale ; nous transmettons pour le neuvieme mois (la 
liste) des soldats et de chiens de garde dont il faut fournir 
la nourriture ; les noms des hommes sont comme ci-apres.” 
(No, 487, p. 108.) 

And to finish on a more human and convivial note: 
“Depuis longtemps nous ne nous etions pas vus; en 
nombreuse compagnie nous nous trouviimes rassembles et 
nous en profitimes pour enuser avec plaisir des choses 
pissées eb pour nous demander de nos nouvelles, en ce 
moment, moi, Teh’en- King, j'y pris tant de joie que je bus, 
en réponse aux toasts qu'on me portait, jusqu’é quatre on 
eing cheng.” (No. 174, p. 40.) 

So it was then two thousand years ago, as it is now, 
they mounted guard, they made bricks, they sent im 
official returns. And in the evening they sometimes met 
old friends, and drank wine with them, “even to four or 
five pints.” 

L. C. Horkrss. 


mas, 1014. al 
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Buppuist Caixa. By Recinatp FLEMminG JOHNSTON. 
London: John Murray, 1913. 


The six Chinese characters stamped on the cover of 
this book give almost as appropriate an index of its 
contents as its actual title. Their meaning 1s that all 
earthly beings are destined ultimately to reach the haven 
of Buddhahood. Such in essence is the message of 
ealvation offered by the Mahiyina form of Buddhism, 
which has for at least fifteen centuries exerted an 
‘nealeulable influence—religions, ethical, and artistic 
over the Chinese race, and may justly be deseribed as 
one of the most powerful spiritual forees in the world. 
Hitherto Western literature dealing with this great subject 
has been scanty and unsatisfactory. The writings of 
Edkins, Eitel, Beal, and Richard leave much to be desired 
in point of accuracy, and it cannot be denied that the 
work of at least one of them is marred by Christian bias. 
Such inadequate treatment 1s hardly surprising when it 
‘« considered what are the qualifications required for the 
task. First, acquaintance with the voluminous Buddhistie 
literature written in such a peculiar form of Chinese 
that it almost might be considered a distinct language ; 
secondly, ability to grasp in a non-partisan spirit the 
intellectual and philosophical as well as the purely 
religious and practical aspects of the system ; and thirdly, 
personal contact with the religion as it exists to-day in 
the principal monasteries and pilgrim shrines sentbered 
over the length and breadth of China, No previous 
writer has possessed these qualifications in such large 
mensure as Mr. Johnston, and there can be no hesitation 
in assigning to Buddhist China the position of chief 
authority among books on this subject. But this is no 
mere textbook, Its charm of style and breadth of 
outlook carry its interest beyond the province of Buddhist 
echolarship, and make 1t appeal to a wider publie—to the 
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general reader as well as to all students of Oriental art 
and philosophy. 

The three chapters devoted to Ti-tsang (Sanskrit, 
Kshitigarbha} and to Mount Chin Hua, where special 
reverence is paid this bodhisattva, may be considered 
the most important for the reason that here the author 
truverses ground as yet practically unexplored by Western 
writers. The few who have noticed Ti-taang have done 
so briefly and inaccurately; and, so far as I know, no 
serious attempt has been made to deseribe his chef shrine 
—the great pilgrim resort in Anhui, which ranks as one 
of the “ Four Famous Hills” of China. If, for example, 
we turn to Edkins's Chinese Buddhism, which up to the 
present has been the standard work on the subject, we 
find scarcely a word relating to Chiu Hua Shan beyond 
the repeated statement that it is situated “ near 
Nanking " | 

Deriving his material from Chinese sttras, the author 
paints « vivid picture of Ti-tsang, and tells how the 
pu-sa vowed to devote himself to the salvation of 
suffering mankind until all had been brought to the bliss 
of perfect enlightenment. In the carrying out of his 
self-imposed task Ti-tsang of a necessity often encounters 
and controls the powers of the underworld, hence writers 
have been misled into calling him the “Ruler of Hell”, 
and even identifying him with Yama—the Chinese Yenlo. 
As for the beliefs that associate Ti-tsang with the world 
of the dead, Mr. Johnston attributes them to the influence 
of similar legends relating to divinities of Hinduism, and 
in support of this view he points to the intermingling of 
Indian religions that was taking place during the whole 
period of Indian Buddhist missionary activity in China. 
Like the original bodhisattvas, Kuan-yin, P‘u-hsien, and 
Wan-shu, the real Ti-tsang is not identified with any 
historical personage ; but, on the other hand, he 1s 
believed by Chinese Buddhists to have been incarnated 
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in a pilgrim monk who eventually beeame the patron 
saint of Mount Chiu Hua. About the middle of the . 
eighth century a Buddhist pilgrim named Chin Chiao-chio 
landed on the coast of Kiangsu. He ts popularly believed 
to have been a prince of Siam, but the author corrects 
this error and brings evidence to connect him with the 
reigning house of a certain kingdom in South-Eastern 
Korea. The story is that he had renounced the pomp and 
vanities of court life for the lot of an ordinary monk, 
and come to China in search of some monntain retreat 
in which to spend his days in tranquil contemplation. 
At length his wanderings brought him to Mount Chiu 
Hua, and, charmed by its beauty and seclusion, he made 
it his home and there remained for the rest of his life. 
Portents that oecurred at the time of his death and the 
fact that his corpse defied corruption, together with other 
evidence, led his disciples to recognize in him an incarna- 
tion of Ti-tsang. As such he has since been reverenced, 
and it ia claimed that his undecomposed remains are 
still preserved in a shrine which is counted the holiest 
among the many dotted about the mountain-side. 

The present writer might add that according to local 
tradition Chin Ch‘iao-chio before reaching Mount Chin 
Hua lived for a time on a hill close to the city of Wuhu, 
A fall he sustained there caused him to regard the place 
as unlucky and to travel further im search of a dwelling. 
Memory of the legend is preserved by a number of 
temples and shrines built on the slope of the hill and 
presumably designed to represent a kind of miniature 
Chiu Hua Shan, for many of the names of buildings at 
the great pilgrim mountain are here reproduced, and there 
is even a replica on 4 small scale of its relic shrine, though 
here the contents are said to be nothing more than the 
saint's priestly robes. 

More familiar than Ti-tsang to Western readers 1s the 
pu-se Kuan-yin, for on account of her popularity and 
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picturesque attributes she has been made the theme 
of countless Chinese artists—in painting, ceramics, and 
sculpture. The last third of the book is devoted to this 
bodhisattva and to the beautiful island im the Chussen 
wroup held especially sacred to her. Owing to its 
aecessibility P‘u-t'u Shan has often heen visited by 
Europeans, and there is no lack of literature eqncerning 
the island by Western writers. Some of the early 
Christian missionaries have left records of their visits 
which contain passages marked by that intolerance of 
alien faiths so often a regrettable feature of missionary 


enterprise in China, And in this connexion it 1s 


interesting to note—especially now that criticism of 
the methods of Christian propaganda in China is on the 
inerease—the opinion of one with such wide experience 
as the author on the much-debated question of how far 
missionaries are answerable for the sad history of Chinas 
foreign relations. He says:+— 


“The old-fashioned denunciations of heathenism may strike 
us in these days as merely whimsical, and perhaps as & trifle 
ludicrous, but we should not forget that the intolerant zeal of 
the Christian pioneers was, unfortunately, not confined to the 
writing of books and papers for the edification of their Western 
supporters, but also displayed iteelf in countless acts and words 
of groas discourtesy (to say the lenst) towards a people with 
whom courtesy and tolerance of others’ foibles are among the 
first of virtues. Those acts and words were to a grent extent 
responsible, not only for many of the anti-foreign outhrenks 
that used to be so frequent, but also for the pitiful misunder- 
standings which have so long prevented Fast and West from 
getting to know and appreciate one another's good qualities.” 

As already hinted, the scope of this book is not confined 
to the history and doctrinal development and sacred places 
of Buddhism in’ China, but includes, by way of intro- 
duction, a general survey of the system named by its 
adherents Mahayaina—Great Vehiele—in contradistinction 
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to the primitive Buddhism of the Pali canon which Mahi- 
yanists have chosen to call Hinayana, or Small Vehicle. 
The author discredits the prevalent theory that the rise 
of the Mahfyiina school was directly due to support given 
by King Kanishka and to authority conferred by the 
Council of Kashmir; on the contrary, he traces its growth 
from the earliest stages of the religion. Indeed, he gives 
reasons for believing that the most characteristic beliefs 
of the Mahfyina, such as the divinity of Buddha, the 
efficacy of faith, and the saving power of bodhisattvas, 
actually emanated from the diseussions and disputes of 
Hinayana schools, Conclusions such as these lend weight 
to the protest made by Suzuki against the unfair estimate 
of the religion come to by most Western students of 
Buddhism, owing to the fact that their information has 
been drawn exclusively from Pali sources. And it may 
sufely be prophesied that future development of our 
knowledge of Buddhism will be largely based upon the 
study of Mahaiyanist documents in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Chinese, more especially the last, since many valuable 
texts are preserved only in their Chinese versions. 

But it must not be imagined that a study of this subject 
is concerned merely with the dry bones of a faith—with 
a history of sects, saints, and philosophies, Despite a 
prevalent belief to the contrary, Buddhism still exerts 
a strong hold over the hearts and minds of the Chinese 
race, and, as pointed out in the preface to this book, so 
far from being moribund, it has recently shown signs 
of renewed vitality. During the last few years 4 new 
Buddhist organization has been established with rami- 
fications throughout the country. It is controlled by 
a central Representative Church Council, composed of 
both laymen and ordained monks, and has for its object 
the protection and furtherance of the interests of the 
faith. An example of the charitable side of its work is 
the flourishing orphanage maintained in Peking, where 
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some 250 foundling boys are housed, fed, and taught 
various trades. Of recent date, also, is the appearance of 
two monthly magazines devoted to subjects of interest to 
Buddhists; and last year there was published in Shanghai 
a complete new edition of that prodigious collection of 
Buddhistic literature known as the Chinese Tripitaka. 

Space does not permit of more than passing reference 
to the fascinating chapters concerned with the little-known 
subject of religious pilgrimages, Ib is not the good 
fortune of many to visit in person the Sacred Hills of 
China, but no one who cares for the less materialistic side 
of Chinese life should miss accompanying in imagination 
the author to some of these pilgrim shrines; “for” (to 
quote his words) “it is a fact that few of us can hope 
to gain true insight into the spiritual core of Chinese 
culture until we have followed in the footsteps of the 
great poets and painters of T'ang. Sung, and Ming, and 
have wandered as they did among the beautiful mountain- 
homes of monastic Buddhism.” 

It remains to remark on the excellence of the print 
and of the illustrations, which number over sixty, and 
are most of them pictures from the author's camera. It 
seems a pity that a work of such permanent interest as 
this was not deemed worthy of better paper and binding. 
Exception must also be taken to the capricious way 
Chinese characters are used in the text, and to the absence 
of Chinese names from the index. Surely such a strange 
omission cannot have been intended by the author, and it 
seems probable that a separate index of Chinese names 
with their corresponding characters had been prepared, 
but by some mischance was left out. Romanization of 
Chinese being but a poor makeshift, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized how essential is the provision of 
characters to the scholarly value of a book of this nature. 


W. Perceval YETTS. 
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Worntp-HeaLers; on, THe Lorcus GospEL AND ITs 
BODHISATTVAS COMPARED WITH EARLY CHRISTIANITY, 
By E. A. Gorpon. With a Letter by the Rev. A. H. 
sayce, D.D,, LL_D., Litt.D., Professor of Assyriclogy, 
Oxford, a World-map, Index, and 65 Illustrations. 
2 vols. Revised and enlarged, London: Eugene L. 
Morice. Cloth, £1 12s. 6d.: paper, £1 108. 


Ever since the days of Herodotus, “the Father of 
Anthropology“ as he has been styled, mankind has been 
Interested in noting the customs and habits of different 
races, but it is only of late years that men’s minds have 
been directed into the right lines for the comparative 
study of religions, under the guidance first of Hegel. 
This study has now developed to such an extent that the 
science of religion has taken tts place with the numerous 
other elder-born sciences and well established its raison 
dire. 

These two volumes form one of the numerous works 
which now issue from the press on this branch of 
knowledge, They are the product of an enthusiast, 
one among the many “lovers of the past”. Infinite 
pains must have been taken and incessant and untiring 
labour over many years to gather together the immense 
mass of material here found, to say nothing of the 
libraries of tomes which must have been read and 
consulted. 

A world-view of the -world-field is so vast that the 
contents of this hook are limited, as the title implies, to 
only one branch of this subject, viz. the comparison of 
Christianity and Buddhism, and that of the Mahiyina 
type of the Intter, principally as manifested in Japan. 
Dr. Timothy Richard says of the authoress in his New 
testament of Higher Buddhism (p. 147, note) that she 
"lias studied Buddhism and Shintoism in Japan 80 
sympathetically and thoroughly that some of the leading 
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priests there say that she knows their religion better 
than any foreigner in the land”, She has thus heen 
well prepared to note every point of similarity between 
primitive Christianity and its later developments and the 
branch of Buddhism known as the greater vehicle, 
whether in temple, ritual, ceremonial, symbol, image, 
thonght, or its expression. 

The late Professor Max Miiller has pointed ont that 
“there are startling coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity", and almost every one of these is here 
brought together and placed in juxtaposition. Doubtless 
aome of the Hon. Mrs. Gordon's readers will think that 
not all those thus brought together have affinity one with 
the other; but an immense mass is here ready for the 
student to exercise his ingenuity on and accept or reject. 
Some of the similarities and coincidences in different 
religions “show not only that mankind is religious, but 
that there is under all diversity a unity of religion”, 
but others give indubitable proof of the borrowing 
of one religion from another, and Northern Buddhism 
is indebted in not a few particulars and beliefs to 
Christianity. 

Professor Chautepie de la Saussage says: ‘“ There 
is great danger of being deceived by false analogies 
and attractive parallels” (Seience of Religion, p. 654), 
But while retaining this saving grace of caution, 1t must 
be remembered what recent discoveries have shown of 
intercourse between the Far East and the West in ancient 
and mediaeval times and how Nestorian and other 
Christian churches penetrated to the then remote regions 
of the earth, and it is wellnigh impossible to believe that 
they exerted no influence on other religions. 

Our authoress’s aim is therefore to prove that in the 
New Buddhism we have Christianity clad in a Buddhist 
garb and nomenclature (p. 255). 

J. Dyer Batt. 
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Lilte pe Java sous La DOMINATION FRANCAISE. Par 
Ocrave J, A. Cotzer. Bruxelles: Librairie Falk 
Fils, 1910, 

This book has been waiting an unconscionable time 
for its notice in these columns. For the delay I must 
apologize, but it is not perhaps altogether a drawback : 
the work does not deal with matters of momentary 
interest requiring immediate discussion, and since it came 
into my hands, more than two years ago, I have been 
immersed in a library of papers connected with its subject 
and am therefore better prepared to discuss it than 
I should formerly have been, Even so, however, I cannot 
hope to do it full justice: for it is a work of singular 
merit, copiously reinforced with references to an 
innumerable array of authorities, both published and 
in MS., and it ean fairly claim to be a conscientious and 
comprehensive performance, the adequate criticism of 
which would require almost as much research as its 
production has evidently entailed. My task, therefore, 
must be the more modest one of giving a general idea of 
its value and contents, together with such observations on 
‘some of many issues raised in it as my own more limited 
study of the period enables me to offer. 

The tirst part of the book gives some interesting details 


of the early French attempts to get into connexion with 


the Indian Archipelago. These were well worth recording, 
but they have no essential relation with the main subject 
of the work, There is a charming ambiguity n bout 
certain words in the French language; and one in 
particular, the word réwnien, has served to cover many 
a case of what in our blonter tongue is simply styled 
annexation, Between the early exploits of Freneh 
mariners and traders and the ultimate, but very brief, 
French rule in Java there is no organic connexion 
whatever; though if that rule had become a permanent 
one, an er post facto case would no doubt have bean made 
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out for it in the usual way. As it is, these chapters are, 
in a manner, a mere prelude. The real essence of the 
hook is the career of Governor-General Daendels, the last 
but one of the Dutch administrators of the island who 
preceded the British conquest. His previous history, the 
details and principles of his administration, the brief and 
inglorious reign of his successor, and the capture of Java 
by our expeditionary force, these make up the substance 
of M. Collet’s work. 

In dealing with such a strenuous page of such relatively 
recent history, it is (1 suppose) inevitable that even the 
most judicially minded writer should take sides. M. Collet, 
it may as well be said at once, is a whole-hearted 
worshipper at the shrine of Daendels. Daendels’ enemies 
are his enemies, his friends sare M. Collet’s friends too. 
As few men had bitterer enemies than Daendels, it follows 
that « good many of his contemporaries come in for some 
pretty hard knocks at the hands of our author. It 1s not 
to be denied that in some eases these are thoroughly well 
deserved. When Daendels took over the administration 
of Java (and the rest of the Duteh East Indies) everything 
there was in a radically rotten state; the last days of the 
old Dutch Company had been an era of decay and 
dissolution, and since its supersession by the Government 
there had hardly been time for a thoroughgomg reform. 
Consequently Daendela had the unpleasant task of cleaning 
out an Augean stable ; and it is not surprising that in the 
process he made many enemies; in faet, if was inevitable 
that he should, particularly among the incompetent and 
corrupt members of the official hierarchy. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that he gave 
his opponents any number of handles for eriticism. By 
temperament and upbringing a soldier of the Revolution, 
he combined the most wide-sweeping notions of reform 
with a highly autocratic manner and frame of mind, 
Though he had in early youth taken a legal degree, he 
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had not the slightest instinctive respect for the law: with 
him it was always “sic volo, sie jubeo ", and his measures, 
even when most salutary in substance, were upt to offend 
by the arbitrary way in which they were introduced and 
enforced. In short he had some of the defects, as well as 
the qualities; of his great master Napoleon. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that his administration was most 
severely criticized by many of his contemporaries, and 
has been the subject of much heated discussion even 
until now. Dutch authorities are mueh divided in 
their verdict upon it, as well as in their estinate of 
the man himself. But to M. Collet he is the hero of the 
period, a truly epic figure, a Gulliver among a horde of 
Lilliputians. 

It may be safely assumed that this estimate is pitched 
a trifle too high. Daendels was a great man, and he was 
set a task too great for any man, perhaps, to perform in 
the short time that was allotted to him. He attacked 
it with characteristic vigour and extraordinary energy. 
He did much good work; but he made some grave, some 
hideous, mistakes. His mailed first policy had its 
inevitable consequences in disorders and insurrections, 05 
for instance at Bantam, of which he must bear the moral 
responsibility. At the same time account must be taken 
of the extraordinary difficulties of his position. At the 
time when he assumed the administration, the Colonial 
Government was utterly crippled financially; the war 
with Great Britain, by almost entirely cutting Java off 
from external trade and intercourse, had practically 
reduced it to the position of an invested city, Under 
these circumstances it is not altogether surprising that 
Daendels clutched at desperate remedies, some of which 
only aggravated the evils of the situation, It must not 
be forgotten, too, that apart from mere party and personal 
feelings, which have done so much to stir up discussion 
over his personality and his measures, there was an even 
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of the colonial Dutchmen of his time. He was, in all but 
birth, practically a Frenchman, and heartily welcomed the 
French supremacy and the eventual annexation to Franee. 
On the other hand, a large party of his compatriots in 
Java remained thorough Dutchmen, loathing the idea 
of French rule and objecting very much to the French 
officers who were foisted upon them. In fact, a very 
eousiderable section, though as in duty bound they did 
their best to defend the island against the British invasion, 
honestly welcomed the British occupation the moment 
it was seen to be inevitable, and were relieved to be rid 
of a domination that was tyrannical without (under 
Janssens’ regime) being efficient, To M. Collet, apparently, 
it seems a monstrous thing that the Dutch in Java, or 
a considerable section of them, should have been anti 
French and even pro-British. For my part I fail to see 
why they should have been grateful to Napoleon for 
treating them as so many pawns in his game. But 
whatever view we may take on that point, it is plain that 
the existence of these feelings made Daendels’ task all the 
harder, 

With the best will in the world, I cannot bring myself 
to admire every feature of M, Collet’s idol, The incident, 
which he recalls with approval on pp. 249-50, of Daendels 
exaggerated pomposity and brutality to a subordinate 
who was apparently in ill-health, ending in the Intters 
suicide, seems to me quite a sufficient index of the seamy 
side of the great man's character, And it is by no means 
the worst ease that has been brought up against him. 
For all that, Raffles (who became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java as soon as we had conquered the island), while 
maintaining « critical attitude towards his forerunner and 
severely censuring several features of his administration, 
nevertheless appreciated much of his work. In # dispateh 
to Governor-General Lord Minto, of which | have seen 
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a copy in MS. at the India Office Library (Mackenzie 
Private Collection, vol. xiii, p, 313), he writes: “a much 
more regular, active, pure and efficient administration was 
established on this Island by Marshal Daendels than ever 
existed before in any period of the Duteh Company.” 
I think both the ardent partisans and the vehement 
detractors of the Marshal might be content to leave ib 
at that; for Raffles, both by position and temperament, 
was peculiarly well qualified to form an impartial 
opinion on the subject. His strenuous opposition to 
Dutch policy and influence in the Archipelago did not 
prevent him from working harmoniously with the Duteh 
officials who after the British conquest of Java held 
important posts in his administration, and the value of 
their services was acknowledged by him in ungrudging 
terms. 

Here I must step aside to enter a protest against an 
obiter dictum of M. Collet's which I conceive to be entirely 
unworthy of him. On pp, 316-17, speaking of a reduction 
in the Dutch military and civil staff at Palembang, he 
saya: “ Cette diminution de personnel eut les plus facheux 
résultats, car la petite garnison hollandaise fut massacree, 
probablement & |'instigation de Raffles, ct les Hollandais 
qui résidaient & Palembang, assassinés de la fagon la plus 
eruelle et ln plus perfide.” I submit that this is not 
the way in which history should be written; to insinuate 
a grave charge in a parenthetical clause, without evidence 
or even references of any kind in support of it, 1s not 
what we call “ playing the game”. I am well aware that 
this matter has been previously discussed by other writers, 
some of whom have drawn from the evidence before them 
conclusions very much the same as M. Collet’s. But that 
docs not justify his observation. This, however, is not 
the place to deal with the substance of the case on tts 
merits. I hope to have an opportunity of doing so at 
some future time, and would merely remark here and now 
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that evidence as yet unpublished exists which will throw 
additional licht on the subject, and may modity very 
considerably the harsh judgments that have been pro- 
nounced concerning Raffles’ action in this most deplorable 
affair. | 

Apart from the unfortunate obiter dictum I have quoted 
and a few minor matters, such as occasional eccentricities 
in the spelling of proper names, I have found little to cavil 
at in M. Collet's work. There will be many who, like 
myself, cannot agree with all his estimates or share his 
point of view, But every one must unreservedly give 
him credit for wide and painstaking research, a great 
mastery of details and facta, and the very high literary 
gift of being able to throw them into a readable and 
interesting form. The book is well printed, and several 
appendices and an index add materially to its usefulness 
ag a work of reference. In view of the large number of 
authorities cited, the absence of a bibliographical list is 
regrettable, 

C. O, BLAGDEN. 


RELATIONS DE VOYAGES ET TEXTES GEOGRAPHIQUES ARABES, 
PERSANS ET TURKS RELATIFS A L EXTREME-ORIENST DU 
vil AU xvii stecLes. ‘Traduits, revus et annotes 
par Gare Ferranp. Tome premier. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 19134. 


M. Ferrand’s work is a further instalment of the series 
so well inaugurated by M. Coedés’ Textea dawlewrs grace 
et lutins relatifs & UBxtréme-Orient, which I noticed 
in this Journal some time ago. Much of what was said 
then could be repeated now, particularly the views 
L expressed as to the object and utility of these collections 
of texts: But I do not propose to go over this ground 
again, and shall contine myself to a few notes and queries 
on M. Ferrand’s book, It is only the first of three 
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volumes, and therefore any notice of it at present must 
necessarily be provisional. Moreover, M. Ferrand has so 
planned his work that it will be impossible to deal at all 
adequately with the questions raised in vol. i till vol, im 
has appeared. For in the latter he 1s to give us a number 
of separate dissertations on these matters. We have before 
us, therefore, his conelusions, but we await his reasons in 
support of them. Under these circumstances criticism 
ean only he tentative. 

In his preface and introduction M. Ferrand deals 
amongst other things with the phonetic phenomena 
disclosed by the Arab transeriptions of foreign proper 
names, The chief points elucidated are that — often 
represents q and LAr é, the palatal surd. Whether he is 
right in drawing the conclusion that 2 in Arabie was 
formerly such o palatal, is a matter which I must leave 
to the decision of Semitic scholars. For the purpose im 
hand. viz., the identification of foreign names, it would be 
quite sufficient to conclude that 2 was the nearest thing 
the Arabs had got in their phonetic scheme to ¢ and that: 
they therefore made tse of it as the best substitute, just 
as they use W for the Indonesian p habitually. Be that 
as it may, M, Ferrand’s treatment of the phonetic questions 
involved is systematic and therefore inspires confidence. 
In that respect it differs very widely from the methods 
that have often obtamed in this very field of studies; 
identifications have frequently been based on sheer 
guesses without the least attempt at establishing any 
guiding principle. 

The authors from whose works extracts are given range 
from Ibn Khordiidzheh in the ninth century a.p. to Tbn 
al-Baytir in the thirteenth, and the information contained 
in the translated texts is of a somewhat miscellaneous 
character, though mainly geographical. It would, no 
doubt, be still more varied were it not for the fact that 
these Arab writers appear to have been the most shameless 
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plagiarists conceivable. Some of the earlier ones are not 
only the most interesting, but have also the rare merit of 
being original. M. Ferrand has somewhat extended the 
peorraphical area dealt with in this series, for he has 
admitted a good deal of information relating to China 
and India, and very curious some of it is, particularly 
(to my thinking) the account of Indian sects in. Abu'l- 
Faradj's Fihrist. However, [| must pass to matters 
which concern me more closely and which take up the 
greater part of the volume, viz. the East Indian islands 
and Further India. 

Now as regards Indonesia, a large part of these Arabian 
authorities have been dealt with by Heer G. P. Rouffaer 
in the Hneyelopedie van Nederlandech-Pidié, s.v. Tochten 
(Oudste Ontdekkings-) tot 1497. One may differ from 
that learned scholar on particular issues, but it is im possible 
to read his article without feeling that his’ conclusions 
are entitled to very great weight and the most careful 
consideration. I am not sure whether M. Ferrand has 
taken them into account. One question of primary 
importance confronts us the moment we try our hand at 
interpreting the Arab saceounts of Indonesia, viz. the 
meaning to be attached in our various sources to the 
place-nomes Zaheej (<;) and Jdbahk (l=) What 1a 
the true phonetic background represented by these Arabic 
forms? And do they both stand for one island (and if 
0 what island ?), or does either of them stand sometimes 
for one island and sometimes for another, or perhaps as 
often as not for Indonesia in general, so far as the Arabs 
were acquainted with it? As regards the first port, 
there can be little hesitation in referring these names to 
the Indonesian proper name /a@wa, the native form out of 
which Europeans have made Java. We have the high 
authority of Professor Kern for the explanation of the 
form 2dbaj, which M. Ferrand also accepts, viz. that it is 
intended for Jawaga, presumably a weakened form of 
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Jawaka, that is to say, the native name Jd@wa (no matter 
what its origin or precise meaning m remote times) with 
an Indian termination affixed. It would be rash to differ 
from that view,though for my own part | have sometimes 
wondered whether the word could not be read J/dwadyu 
and thus brought into line with Ptolemy's fabadiu (where 
the termination is plainly a Prakritized dvipa). Be that 
as it may, why do we find the two variants Zébajy and 
Jabah in one and the same author, [bn Khordadzbeh, the 
earliest authority of them all? | hope M. Ferrand’s 
promised excursus on the matter will give us the explana- 
tion of this problem. 

So far as I ean gather, he inclines (though not without 
some hesitation) to regard both these names as applicable, 
at any rate in the earlier Arab sources, to the island of 
Java. Rouffaer, on the other hand, treats them as terms 
used loosely, sometimes referring to Java and sometimes 
to Southern Sumatra. This is partly a matter of topo- 
craphical evidence as to the special local appropriateness 
of particular passages in the Arab sources, partly an issue 
depending On more general grounds. I cannot zo inte the 
points of local detail here. But we know for a fact that 
the Arabs themselves have applied the proper name Jdwa 
to other islands besides Java itself. As M. Ferrand 
himself points ont, the Inter Arab writers call Sumatra 
by that nome. The modern Arabs style Indonesians in 
general Jéwi, and the word has been adopted into Malay 
as the proper name for the Malay language when written 
in the Arabie character. Then, again, among the 
Indonesians themselves Jd@wa occurs as an ethnic name 
in parts of Indonesia, and on occasions, where no reference 
to the Javanese people is, or could by any possibility have 
been, intended; we find it so used in Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula to denote the more civilized Indonesians 
of those regions (generally Malays) as eontrasted with 
some less advanced neighbours of the same or some other 
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stock There is therefore considerable plausibility in 
the contention that the Arabs did not, even in very 
early days, confine the name to Java. (I may add that 
the late Colonel Gerini's view, that im those days. ib 
meant only Sumatra, does not commend itself to me 
either.) And there is the further question whether J iw 
is « genuine native word or represents the Sanskrit yau, 
“harley.” 

It is to be hoped that further light will be thrown on 
these debatable points. There are many other problems, 
and I have but little space even to refer to them here. 
There is, for instanee, the mysterious kingdom of Rahma, 
identitied by M. Ferrand with Pegn. The king possessed 
fifty thousand elephants, and the country produced a 
velvety kind of eotton goods and also Indian eaglewood, 
we are told by Ibn Khordadzbeh, who adds that the 
country is a year's march distant from the other Indian 
kingdoms, Ya'kitbi says that it is the most powerful and 
extensive of all countries, borders on the sea, and contains 
cold and precious metals. But Sulayman and Mas'‘adi 
(who also mention the elephants and likewise lay some 
stress on rhinoceros horns as a product of the country) 
apparently speak of it as if it bordered on Gujerat, which 
seems to throw considerable doubt on its identification 
with Pegu. There is another dificulty. Why the name 
Rahma? In these writers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
one would have expected something like Ramen or Jictmean, 
In the fifteenth century the Pali name for the coast 
districts of Lower Burma which at that time made up 
the Pegu kingdom was Ramafifiadese. The local native 
equivalent at that period was rai Rman, which appears 
constantly in the Talaing (or Mon) text of the Kalyani 
inscription of Pegu. Meh (which is the Sanskrit rdstra) 

The uae of the word in Indo-China, though it might be urged in 


aupport of my view, [ regard os merely secondary evidence, hardly 
strenpthening the case. 
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means “country ", and Aman (evidently to be pronounced 
Reman) is the native ethnic name, nowadays pronounced 
Mon, the r prefix having dropped (as in min, “ to hear,” 
anciently rmin). Why, then, did scholars introduce 
palatal into the Pali form of the word?! Plainly because 
the ancient final was formerly @, not ». There is some 
ground for the conjecture that the name in the eleventh 
century was Rmen (probably = R&meéen, with an open e). 
This is based on a doubtful reading of a much- 
weathered inseription, but is also supported by some 
analogies. However, though I do not press it strongly, 
we seem to be working away from the form Rahm, 
and, in any case, the absence of the final nical requires 
explanation. 

In connexion with Sundur-filat some difficulties seem 
to arise. If it represents Pulo Condor, why should 
navigators on their way to China eall at it after visiting 
Champa, which lies beyond it’ And if frlat represents 
a Persian plural of the Malay pula, “island,” why does 
it not precede the proper name as generic names do in 
Malay and in Indonesian and Southern Indo-Chinese 
languages generally ? Further, if sundur represents 
a native form éundur, whence the hard ¢ (=&) of our 
modern form of the word? I am not aware that Malay 
changes ¢ to k in an initial position. 

More might be said about such matters of detail, but 
I refrain and will merely add that if some points still 
remain doubtful (to wy mind at any rate), there is on the 
other hand a great deal in M. Ferrand’s work which must 
command assent, and his method is to be praised for its 
consistency and precision. The other volumes of his 
valuable work will be awaited with much interest and 
eager expectation, | 

C. O. BLAGDEN, 


t The long @ in the first syllable ts doubtless due to a reminiscence 
of the Indian proper name Rama and its derivatives. 
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Baprtontan Om Macic 1s THE TALMUD AND IN THE 
Later Jewisn Lrrenarvre. By Samve. DatcHeEs, 
Ph.D, Leeturer in Biblical Exegesis and Talmudics at 
Jews’ College. London: Jews’ College Publication, 
No. 5, 1913. 

In this small monograph of forty-two pages, the author 
brings forward a very interesting series of parallels 
between the Babylonian inscriptions dealing with the 
use of oil in ceremonies, ond what is found m the 
Talmudiecal writings, Oil was of old not only used for 
consecration, but also in certain magical formulm, as well 
as in purification. What precise connexion there may 
have been in these three usages, is somewhat uncertain, 
but it may be noted that, in countries where, m the heat 
of summer. water is sometimes searce, oil, when available, 
could be used instead, hence the cleansing power attributed 
to it. 

The author thinks it probable that the use of oil m 
Ewyptian magic came from the Euphrates-region. In the 
passage he quotes (translation by Griffith & Thompson), 
it was “herb-oil” which was regarded as true oil. The 
colours which may be produced by a thin coating of oil on 
water seem also to have been noticed, as in the lines from 
Coleridge which Dr. Daiches quotes. 

Dr, Daiches shows that, from the Babylonian Talmud, 
there seem to have been “ princes of oils", as there were 
also “ princes of eggs”, who, however, were regarded as 
lying spirits, In Babylonia bright and pure oil was 
looked upon as the child of Anu, the heavens, ond Ea, 
the god of the sea, Oil was poured liberally over the 
offerings, as well as on the water in the libation-vessels, 
when inquiries were made of the gods. The answer was 
obtained from a correct interpretation of the forms which 
the drops assumed. Everything, however, had to be done 
with the most scrupulous exactness, for if a mistake in 
the ceremony took place a misreading might easily follow. 
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The priestly expert, however, probably made his experi- 
ments on most (or all) occasions conditionally. The charm 
was effected by whispering over the oil. 

The second portion of the monograph deals with the 
indications of the later Jewish MSS., notably some 
remarkable documents of this class in the possession of 
Dr. Gaster. ‘The descriptions of these nites are some whut 
long, but in “the princes of the Thumb” one of the chief 
portions of the ceremony consisted in anointing a lad's 
thinned right thumb-nail. A kind of miraculous sacrifice 
was afterwards expected to take place, when the boy 
would be endowed with the power of understanding the 
answer to the question which had been put Another 
and longer ceremony was that in which the hand of a lad, 
a maiden, or a pregnant woman was blackened with soot 
or anointed with olive oil, The medium, after the 
performance of the various ceremonies, would see visions, 
ending with that of “the king", who, when requested, 
would write down whatever the master of the ceremonies 
desired to know. 

The whole is treated with Dr. Daiches's usual 
thoroughness and wealth of detail, and though tedious 
to non-specialists the long Talmudic ceremonies are not 
without their interest. The author is probably right in 
attributing @ Sumerian origin to these strange rites, but 
the Semites also had o tendency to such things, and may 
not only have elaborated them, but even invented others. 
Dr. Daiches points out that the Babylonian diviner used 
the finger-nail (probably his own, and not that of a child) 
exactly as in the Jewish book of Remedies and Cures, 
A number of notes upon the texts quoted close the mono- 
graph, and in this portion the author points out how the 
Babylonian god Eu became 2’, “the sea”; and Sin, Samad, 
and Marduk (or may the third not have been Venus ?) 
were modified into Ny) Mere, the “three lhghts". 

T. G.. Pincus, 
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THe Oarn IN BasYLONIAN AND AsSYRIAN LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. Samcve. A. B, Mercer, Ph.D., with an 
Appendix by Professor Dr. Frrrz Howmet. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1912. 

There is no doubt that oaths played a very important 
part in Babylonian business-life, as in other spheres of 
activity. Oaths were often solemnly taken before a deity 
in the temple where he was worshipped, and generally 
before witnesses, though these do not seem to have been 
absolutely necessary. A certain amount of ritual attended 
the ceremony, but its details have still to be diseovered. 

Texts containing oaths have appeared in the Journal 
of this Society (July, 1897, and January, 1599), and 
show under what conditions they were sworn. In these 
examples the deities invoked are Samas, Aya, Merodach, 
and the reigning king, and the ceremony of swearing 
seems to have taken place after the delivery of the 
judgment recorded, and therefore, in all probability, in 
the temple of the sun (at Sippar). In another document 
the oath is by Sama, Sabiu™ (the king), and Sippar, the 
sacred city in which the temple of the sun stood, and 
where the Sun-god dwelt. A very complete list of the 
various deities by which these oaths were sworn is given 
by Dr. Mercer, as well as the conditions attending the 
rite. It was, of course, thought that the curse of the gods 
and the king would rest upon any contracting party who 
broke his engagement. 

Various phrases were employed, as can be seen im 
Hammurahi's laws, where such expressions as “they (the 
witnesses) shall utter their testimony before the god”, 
“he (the wronged person) shall state his loss before the 
god", occur; and in this kind of oath the witnesses to 
a contract, when there were any, were present also, In 
other cases the expression is nis tls taker, which the 
author transiates “in the name of god he shall declare”. 
These and other terms and words employed in the oaths 
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are discussed, and the material collected ought to prove 
useful to students of these matters. Concerning nid fi 
fame (or sakarw), Sumerian mu dingir impa(d), much 
might be said, but for the present it may be conceded 
that the author is right in regarding witv as standing 
for “name”, notwithstanding such expressions as i 
Niall inpa(d) = nu Eniilli itm, “he invoked the 
spirit of Ninlil,” which I have hitherto regarded as the 
proper rendermg. Eut surely invoking the name of 
a deity and his spirit are interchangeable terms, and 
Tam rather inclined to regard the two usages of miéu 
as identical, in which case the name of the god was 
practically his spirit, and partook of his power—indeed, 
it may have been a parallel to his “face”, as in Peniel,' 
“face of God,” where Jacob “wrestled tntil break of 
day "*—not with God Himself, but with His presence. 

But most noteworthy of all, probably, is the discussion 
of aput pitt-ni in the Flood-story, when, after the 
catastrophe, the god makes o covenant with the 
Babylonian Nosh and his wife. These words are 
explained as meaning “he touched our fore- (i.e. private)- 
part", and the analogy of the oath between Abraham and 
Eliezer, who swore to him by placing his hand under his 
(Abraham's) thigh” is referred to, This seems to he 
a good comparison, and there is every probability that 
time will justify the rendering proposed. 

Equally interesting and important is Professor Hommel’s 
“Appendix”, wherein that veteran Assyriologist deals 
with “the Oath-coddess Esh-ghanna”™. This is the deity 
whose name is generally read Nina, one of whose seats 
was in Babylonia (near Lagas), whilst the other was the 
world-renowned Nineveh, the discovery of whose ruins 
has furnished us with the material for so many other 
discoveries in Assyriologieal fields. It is impossible to do 
justice to this valuable contribution to Assyro-Babylonian 


1 Gen, xxxii, 30), 2? Gen, xxx, 24. * Gen. xxiv, 2, 
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mythology in the small space remaining to me, but one 
point of more general interest is worthy of notice, 
namely, the identifications of the Pishon and the Gilon 
with the Wady Dawasir and the Wady Rumma in Arabia 
respectively. The Hiddekel, however, he seems not to 
identify with the Tigris, but with the Wady Sirhan, in 
which case “in front of Assyria” would not mean 
“oastward” of that country, but a Jong way south- 
westward of it This nomenclature, however, belonged 
to prehistoric times, and if correct, the name (Hidigna= 
Hiiddekel) must have been transferred to the great 
waterway which has played such an important part in 
the history of the Semitic East. 
A good monograph with o most suggestive appendix. 


T. G. PINCHES. 


TietatTe Pitesen IT. By Apranam 8. Anspacner, Ph.D. 
Contributions to Oriental History ond Philology, 
No. V. New York, Columbia University Press ; 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, 
E.G. ; 1012. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser [1I1—the Biblical Tiglath- 
pileser, and, according to King, the fourth of the name— 
is one of considerable Interest and importance, and 
Assyriologists always live in the hope of getting more 
material from Assyrian or Babylonian sources. The fact 
that he was, or would have beon, the founder of a new 
dynasty, the mystery surrounding his origin, and the faet 
that he bore also the name of Pulu (Pul)—whether his 
original name or given to him as a not altogether 
complimentary epithet is uncertain—make him one of 
the most striking features of ancient Assyrian history. 
To all appearance his is the history of an ambitions man, 
young, or in his prime, and possibly of royal lineage, 
who, bearing the same name as other renowned kings of 
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Assyria, aspired to and obtained the crown, and emulated 
with great success the warlike careers of his earlier 
numesakes. Though a most successful warrior, he seems 
not to have left behind him a name which the Assyrians 
of later days held in real respect, for they felt no seruples 
in cleaning off the bas-reliefs from his slabs, together 
with any inscriptions which may have accompanied them, 
so that much historieal material is at present lost to us. 
Many details of his contact with the Israelites, moreover, 
have been rendered imperfect by the accidental mutilation 
(apparently) of the slabs upon which they are inscribed. 

Though modest in its dimensions (the book has only 
seventy-eight pages), all the details are given which are 
necessary for the understanding of the reign of this 
king, which, like that of most Assyrian monarchs, was 
mainly occupied by warlike expeditions, Tiglath-pileser 
is generally regarded as having come to the throne in 
consequence of a kind of revolution, “anti-priestly in its 
character.” The kingdom was dependent upon tribute 
for its military supremacy, and whilst this was available 
the temple-taxes caused no shortness of funds, The 
dependencies, however, seized every opportunity to escape 
from this burden imposed upon them by the Assyrian 
rulers, and the expense of maintaining the army then fell 
upon the people, who became discontented, with disastrous 
results for the ruling dynasty. 

For the rest, the history of the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
is well told, and numerous footnotes give the results of 
the latest researches and discoveries in geographical 
identifications and other important matters in the domain 
of ancient history of Western Asin. 

Tt is an excellent monograph, carefully compiled, but it 
needs an index badly. Also, in a book whose author has 
made a speciality of the geographical identifications, a map 
would have increased the value of the work enormously. 


T. (i. PI Cc H ES. 
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Syrrw ANaToMY, PaTHoLoGY, AND THERAPEUTICS, OR 
“Tae Book or Mepicrves”. The Syriac text, edited 
from @ rare manuscript, with an English translation, 
ete., by E. A. WALLIS BupcE, MLA, Litt. D. Published 
under the direetion of the Royal Society of Literature 
of the United Kingdom. Vol. 1, Introduction, Syriac 
Text; Vol. IL, English Translation and Index. vo. 
I, pp. elxxviii, 612; LL. pp. xxv, 504. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914. 

To the indefatigable labours of Dr. W. Budge we owe 
now a new and welcome edition to the secular knowledge 
of Syriac literature. This is the first medieal treatise mm 
Syriac which has thus far been made accessible to a wider 
circle, and it opens up many problems of high interest, 
The text here published for the first time is taken From 
‘a modern transcript made for Dr. Budge by a native scribe 
{yom ® more ancient MS. in the private possession of 
a man in Mosul. It falls into three sections, of which the 
first is the seientific, the second the astrological, and the 
third the popular, the sympathetic or magical. The very 
composite character of this collection makes it dificult to 
trace the sourees and to establish direct literary parallels, 
The whole character of the Syriac literature precludes the 
idea of independent work. Most, if not all, the “ exact” 
sciences are derived from Greek sources, some perhaps 
may go back to more ancrent Babylonian and Egyptian 
practices, as suggested by Dr, Budge in his Introduction, 

The firat part is, then, unquestionably a translation 
from a Greek work of great antiquity composed probably 
+ Alexandria. None of the names mentioned seem to be 
later than the second or third century CE Some of 
eourse are much older. In fact, the author bases his 
« Lectures" on the works of Asklepiades and Hippocrat, 
ete. It is a thoronghly methodical treatise, though un- 
fortunately incomplete at the end, The original Syriac 
MS., probably of the twelfth century, had been mutilated 
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by the monks into whose possession it had probably come, 
for reasons Iucidly set forth by Dr. Budge, It is a valuable 
eontribution to Syrine philology. Rich as the great, 
Thesauros of Payne Smith is, none the less is this new 
material highly weleome: for this book contains all the 
technical expressions of Syriac anatomy, pathology, and 
also « complete pharmacopea. The drags whieh are used 
in the prescriptions are here given in their proper setting, 
and the use to which they are put is so clearly indicated 
that there could be no mistake as to their trne natare and 
character. The book is also a eontribution to the history 
of Oriental leecheraft. The relation in which the Syriac 
Book of Medicine stands to the Greek sources and to 
Arahie books of a similar nature is an interesting problem 
by itself. 

Dr. Budge, following his usual and happy custom, has 
not contented himself with the publication only of the 
Syriac text, He has also aceompanied his publication 
with a faithful rendering of the Syriac into English. 
Many a scholar interested in the subject-matter only will 
be grateful to Dr, Budge for the help which he has given 
them by his translation. He limits himself, however, 
strictly to this translation. Dr. Budge does not stray 
further afield. He does not attempt any comparison with 
any other literature, nor does he refer to any other treatise 
containing similar materials. He evidently leaves it to 
specialists to deal with each point separately. 

This book raises also other questions. Medicine in olden 
times and even down to more modern times embraces 
a wider field than is now assigned to it, The art of 
healing as well as the diagnosis of illness was not eontined 
to the strictly anatomical and pathological knowledge 
possessed by the physician. Other eauses and other 
remedies than those contained in the pathology and 
pharmacopea were considered to be responsible for many 
ills of the flesh. The heavenly bodies no less than the evil 
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one would play havoc with man’s health, and accordingly 
special devices had to be invented in order to ascertain 
the former and drive away, if possible, the latter. ‘Thus it 
comes to pass that about a third of this Book of Medicine 
is wiven up to astrological treatises with nativities andl 
horoscopes and other weird calculations derived from the 
stations of the heavenly bodies and their inter-relations 
to one another and with man in every situation of lite. 

In addition to these astrological investigations we have, 
then, other calculations devised for similar purposes of 
leechcraft and fortune-telling—they often go hand in 
hand, These are based on the numerical value of the 
letters of the patient's name, with numerous permutations 
and combinations. The Arabic and Jewish literature 
is full of such cabbalistic calculations, They are a 
common property of the East. It would be interesting 
to follow them up to their older source and to connect 
them with Gnostic and Pythagorean speeulations about 
numbers, letters, and figures. In any case, we have here 
a valuable contribution to the vastly accumulating 
material, 

One of the chapters of these Calculations is the famons 
* War Game” ascribed to Aristotle. It forms part of the 
Seeretum Secretorum (chs. ix, x) of my edition of the 
Hebrew version. Nothing as far os I am aware has 
hitherto been known of the Syriac version of this book. 
The existence of such a version has in fact been doubted, 
together with the statement in the Introduction to the 
Arabie version—which is the primary souree for all the 
European versions—that the Arabie was « translation 
from a Syriac “Suryan" text. This was not taken 
literally. Now that a Syriac text has come to light and 
with it a portion of the Seeretum as the book of Aristotle— 
though the name of the book is not mentioned—the history 
of that remarkable book can be traced one step higher 
up. Another chapter in the Book of Medicine, that on the 
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seasons of the year, the proper food, ete, may also be. 


derived from the dietetic of the Secretum (ch. xii), with 
which it agrees very closely. Of course, it is possible that 
this chapter has been taken from some other Greek 
composition, of which « good number are extant, but the 
similarity between the Syriac Book of Medicine and the 
Socretum is very striking and suggestive. 

Finally, there is a section devoted to what I might call 
“sympathetic magic", i.e, healing by sympathetic action, 
most of which is known as “superstitious” practice and 
lies at the root, or at least forms part, of many charms 
and amulets. It is used either for prevention or for cure. 
The line is not often sharply drawn. This part contains 
no less than four hundred recipes. representing what 
I would call “popular medicine", the syncretism of older 
practices and popular materia medica consisting of the 
most diverse ingredients. It might just as well be called 
the pharmacopea of the ancient “ medicine man”. To this 
class, which has survived to our very day mm the practioes 
of the “quack” and “ bone-setter ", belongs a large 
section of medineval folk medicine, Such collections of 
lwechcraft abound in Arabic, Hebrew MSS. (Sefer Refuoth 
and Seguloth), in Greek (Iatrika), and in Western books 
on leecheraft. It would be « valuable undertaking 
to compare these collections and to establish their 
interdependence. | 

A comparison of this book with Arabie (or Hebrew) 
hooks of medicine might perhaps help to discover the name 
of the author and the date of this book. For the oldest 
Arabie (and Hebrew) works on medicine—perhaps with 
the exception of the hitherto unexplained Asef—are 
translations from the Syriac. The Syriac text, having 
been printed from the MS., offers every guarantee for 
reliability, and the translation, though literal, is none the 
less clear. It was not an easy task to render smoothly 
difficult passages and to find English equivalents for the 
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technical expressions in which the text abounds. A full 
index increases still more the value of this publication, 
and makes it accessible and serviceable to # larger circle 
of readers and students. A word of appreciation must be 
added to the Royal Society of Literature of the United 
Kingdow, who have defrayed the expense of this splendid 
publication. M. Gasrer. 


Porta Lincvarum Orntentatiom, Pars SVL RK. Briinnows 
Arabische Chrestomathie aus prosaschriftstellern in 
zweiter Aufiage villig new bearbeitet und heraus- 
gegeben von AUGUST FiscHER. Svo; pp. xvi, 183, 
161. Berlmn, 1915. 

Té is often a thankless task to undertake a new edition 
of the work of another author. When such an edition 
is demanded it is a proof that the first had met with 
u favourable reception, that it has answered a demand, 
and by the sale of the book that it had established for 
itself a reputation and created a certain tradition, None 
of these considerations can then be ignored by the second 
editor. He is bound to follow the first author on the 
lines laid down by him, and to a certain extent within 
the compass of the first edition. Yet, in spite of these 
drawbacks and handicaps, a wise publisher, reckoning on 
the indulgence of an appreciating public and the authority 
enjoyed by the man who is willing to undertake this task, 
will leave to the latter sufficient latitude, 

This has happily been the ease with the second edition 
of Briinnow’s well-known Arabic Chrestomathy, the 
second edition of which has been entrusted to the learned 
Professor of Arabic at the Leipzig University, Dr. A. 
Fischer, who has carried out the task with consummuate 
skill, and has practically reeast the old book. 

The tirst edition consisted of 151 pages Arabic text, 
This one has no less than 183. Out of the first 151 only 
29 pages have been retained by Professor Fischer, and for 
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the eliminated texts he has substituted abstracts from the 
Koran in the recension of Beidawi ed. Fleischer, Sakir 
Albatinni, Tahari, [bn Hisham, [bn Halikan, and Buhari, 
all classical authors. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the importance of placing 
in the hands of the student well-chosen texts representing 
many shades and forms of style and language, to cover 28 
wide a feld as possible, and yet to compress the selection 
into a small compass, If it is important for any 
Oriental, especially Semitic language, it is invaluable for 
Arabic, considering the immense wealth of the material in 
the latter, as compared with the seantier documents, say, 
in Hebrew, Syriac, or Samaritan, What « student wants 
is, then, not only a representative collection, as we now 
have here, but also a eritieally relinble edition of these 
texts. Professor Fischer has acquitted himself exceedingly 
well, both in the choice of the prose texts—for to these 
the Chrestomathy is limited—and in the excellent manner 
of printing them; some with, others without, vowels and 
other discritical signs, thus helping the student on to 
familiarize himself with all manners of texts. 

But great as this merit of the book is, it is far 
surpassed by the admirable glossary, which contains 
almost a complete and handy dictionary of the most 
generally used Arabie words. A complete dictionary 
must of necessity contain every word found in the 
language, irrespective of the fact as to whether it is 
a technical or other rarely used expression, Only those 
who when starting their studies had to toil painfully 
through the hngh volumes of Freytag and Lane, and had 
to spend many an hour to find the meaning of very simple, 
but often used, words, will be able to appreciate the boon of 
such « compact and perfect small dictionary as contained 
in this glossary. 

Every root found in the texts is carefully entered, and 
under each heading all the more important derivations 
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and grammatical forms are given, with an exact German 
translation. This, if one may venture to sny, is the only 
troublesome feature in an otherwise excellent book, In 
olden times Latin was the universal language even for 
the “Porta”, nowadays the vernacular has taken its place. 
It is a pity that the editor was not allowed to carry out 
hia original intention to add in the glossary an English 
translation to the German. Perhaps editor and publishers 
might see their way to prepare an English edition, and 
thus make the Chrestomathy more accessible to the wider 
English-speaking world and increase the indebtedness 
of students, to whom this book is sure to prove of 
practical value. 

The printing of the Arabic text, as well as that of the 
whole book, is very well done. It was done at the well- 
known printing establishment of Drogulin. 


M. GasTER 


N. ¥. Marre. I[APHETICHESKIE ELEMENTY VY YAZYKAKH 
Anmenu. Parts I-VI. St. Petersburg, 1911-13.—Iz 
POYEZDOK V SVANIYU (1911-12). St. Petersburg, 
1913.—1% LINGVISTICHESKO! POYEZDE! V ABKHAZIYU. 
St. Petersburg, 1913. 

Professor Nicholas Marr, Dean of the Oriental F aculty 
in the University of St. Petersburg, has within the last 
two years published six sections of his work on the 
Japhetic elements in the languages of Armenia, in 
addition to his five previous monographs (1909-10) 
on the same subject. His services to the literature 
of Georgia by the publication of his series of ancient 
texts, handsomely printed by the Russian Academy, and 
numerous other books must in time meet with recognition 
in Europe, and his long-continued archmological work at 
the rumed city of Ani has been of great importance. 
A mere list of the numerous books he has written would 
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stimulate the study of the subjects to which he has 
devoted himself. It is to be regretted that he has not 
yet had the time to make those Western scholars who 
are not readers of Russian acquainted with the chief 
results of his labours. In Grest Britain he would tind 
& sympathetic audience and would feel at home, for it 
is no secret. that his name and ancestry are British. 
His encyclopedic knowledge of the difficult languages 
of the Caucasus has been systematized m his “ Japhetic™ 
theory, which has not yet attracted much notice ontside 
the Russian Empire. 

The second of the books mentioned above is an account 
of two excursions to Svanetia with the object of studying 
the language, but some new ethnographic material las 
been written down, and evidence is given to show that 
the Svanetians are the descendants of a people who have 
wandered to their present howe from the south, 

The third of the volumes 16 an account of a similar 
journey in Aphkhazia, and incidentally it gives fresh 
evidence of the folly of official interference with the 
languages of the Caucasus. It seems that within the 
last few years the authorities have issued several volumes 
purporting to be Aphkhazian versions of the Gospel and 
the Liturgy, some school books, popular manuals on 
the rearing of poultry, slkworms, etc, The system of 
transcription employed is meorrect and unsuitable, and 
the books are worthless to students. The results are 
not only ludicrous but blasphemous, eg. the phrase 
“God is a spirit” is rendered “God is a corpse"! The 
transiatora were ordered to make a literal translation of 
the Old Slavonie Biblical texts without any regard to 
sense! This is not the first instance of the kind; 
Mingrelian was treated in a similar way some years 
ago, and the “religions” books issued by the Russian 
ecclesiastical authorities were found to be so indecent 
that they had to be withdrawn from circulation. Space 
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fails us to give even a brief summary of the numerous 
interesting facts and opinions comprised in this monograph, 
but we would draw special attention to the two tables 
appended to it. The first of these is a transcription of 
the fifty-four sounds of the Aphkhazian language with 
their equivalents in Georgian, as far as possible. The 
second shows the relationship of the various “Japhetie” 
languages as follows :-— 


Japhetic languages in linguistic instead of ethnic terms 
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B.S. Esapze. Lerops Grezu. Iceieinin SBORNIK EK 
S00-LETIU TSARSTVOVANIVA DOMA ROMANOVYKH 
1613-1913. Vypusk [ Tiflis, 1915. 


To celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
Romanoff Tsars, who since 1801 have been de facto 
Kings of Georgia, Prince Paul Tumanishyili, Marshal of 
the ‘Tiflis Nobility, has undertaken the publication of 
a Russian miscellany in quarto edited by Colonel Esadze, 
who is well known as a writer on the military and 
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political history of the Caucasus, The work is lavishly 
illustrated with historical portraits, photographs of MSS., 
inscriptions, ancient monuments, ete, and is im every 
respect an ddition de lure worthy of notice. The first 
of the three volumes has already appeared, and consists 
of 366 pages divided into five sections: historical, 
ecclesiastical, ethnographical, military, and biographical. 
Among the documents published in faesimile those of 
most value are the ratification by King Ereele I, in 
1783, of his treaty with Catherine Il and the last page 
of the same treaty (an account, In English, of the 
treaties between Georgia and Russia will be found on 
pp. §32-47 of the Nineteenth Century for May, 
1895). The subjects treated include: the incorporation of 
Georgia in the Russian Empire, the previous diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, Georgian numismatics, 
Georgian officers in the Russian service, The most famous 
of the latter was Prince Peter Bagration, whose name is 
well known in the West. Another Georgian commander 
was Prince Alexander, son of King Archil of Imerethi, 
who was the first Master of Ordnance to Peter the Great 
and was captured by the Swedes at Narva, where he 
commanded the artillery; he was kept as o prisoner at 
Stockholm for ten years. His father wrote a curious, 
pathetic, holograph letter in gold paint to Charles ATL 
in 1706; but he was not released till 1710 and died at 
Riga on his way back to Moscow. Archil, who was 
a man of letters, wrote a poem “ Man’s strife with the 
world” and versified part of “ Vis and Ramin”; he also 
began the edition of the Georgian Bible which Prince 
Vakhusht completed. The portraits of Peter the Great 
give some colour to the tradition among Georgians that 
one of their countrymen was that sovereign’s father; 
jest as Shamyl's portraits reeall the story that his 
father was Prince Alexander, son of King George XIII 
of Georgia. 
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DzvELt SAKARTHVELO. SAKARTHVELOS SAISTORIO DA 
SAETHNOGRAPHIO SAZOGADOERBIS cREHULI. T. IL 
E. THagatsuvitis redaktorohith. Tphiltsi 1911-13. 
(L’'Ancienne Géorgie. Mémoires de Ia Societe 
géeorgienne d'histoire et d’ethnographie. Tome IL. 
Sous la rédaction de M. E. Takaichvil. Tiths, 
1911-13.) 

The second volume of Ancient Georgia, issued by the 
Georgian Society of History and Ethnography, 1s of great 
value to students acquainted with the Georgian language. 
Te is a handsome volome of T70 pages, provided with 
a good summary of its contents in French (pp. xx—xxx). 
It begins with memoirs of M, Tamarashvili (Tamarati), 
the writer of useful works in French and Georgian on 
ehureh history, and of two benefactors, D. Saradjishvili 
and N. Ghoghoberidze, who left £15,000 and £6,000 
respectively for national edueational purposes. In the 
historical section Mr. S. Gorgadge continues his Sketch of 
Géorgian History from the first to the fifth century A.D., 
elucidating the native material by means of references to 
foreign writers. The Rev. P. Carbelashvili deals with 
the historical charters of the Amilakhvari family from 
the end of the fourteenth century to 1724. The editor, 
Mr. Thagaishvili, has five articles dealing with new 
historical material: (1) King Bagrat III's History of 
Aphkhazia, composed in the tenth century, which was 
used by the Patriarch Dositheus for his History of the 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem: (2) an anonymous Summary of 
the History of Georgia, which corrects and explains many 
of the facts in the Chronicle edited under Vakhtang VI; 
(3 and 4) historical memoranda for the periods 1512- 
1803 and 1388-1656 from MSS. in the Society's library ; 
(5) biographical notes of Prince David, son of George XII, 
last king of Georgia, written by that prince in a MS. of 
Quintus Curtius. The ethnographical section contains 
exhaustive monographs on the folk-lore and languages of 
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Svanetia, Phshavethi (by the poet “Vazha Phshaveli ”), 
Saingilo (by Mr. M. Djanashvili), and other parts of 
Transcaucasia, a collection of proverbs, and the explanation 
ef more than a thousand Georgian words collected by 
Bishop Cirion and not found in Chubinev’s dictionary. 


ARKHEOLOGICHESKIVA EKSKURSII RAZYSKANIVA 1 ZAMETEI. 
E. THAQAISHVILL Vypusk IV. Tiflis, 1913. 

The late M.-F. Brosset's Voyage areléologique en 
Transcaucusie, with its handsome volume of plates, 
remains a standard work on the architecture and 
epigraphy of Georgia. M.-Thagaishvili has been engaged 
for many years in supplementing and correcting it by his 
Arclimologion! Excursions, of whieh this part, the fourth 
(originally published in vol. xliii of the valuable series 
Sbornik materialoe dlyw opisaniya . . . Kavkasa), deals 
with the districts of Borchalo, Trialethi, Zurtakhethi 
(Karabulakh), Khrami glen, Manglis, and, to some extent, 
the Georgian Monastery of the Holy Rood at Jerusalem, 
In addition to the numerous inscriptions reproduced in the 
text, there are twenty illustrations from photographs. 


ZHITIE 1 MUCHENICHESTVO SV, ANTONIVA-Ravakna, 
I, QipasHipze. St. Petersburg, 1913. 

M. Giphshidze, a pupil of Professor Marr and a col- 
laborator with him as writer of a grammar of the Lazian 
(Dehan) langnoage, has issued a Soper of lus contribution 
to Afiristiansh) Vostok, tom. ii, pt. i, on the life and 
martyrdom of St. Antony-Ravakh, giving the Georgian 
version with a Russian translation, The text is based on 
photographs of the Athos MS. No. 47, and the Sinai MS: 
No. 62. St. Antony-Ravakh was o native of Damascus, 
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or its environs, and was martyred in the reign of Haroun- 
al-Rashid, and the Georgian text is interesting for 
comparison with the Ethiopie and Arabic versions used 
by M. Paul Peeters in his S. Antoine le ndéo-martyr. 
M. Qiphshidse thinks the Georgian text is the oldest 
extant and based upon a MS. written during the reign 
of Haroun-al-Rashid, for it omits the name of that prince, 
which the other versions give, and refers to him simply as 
“emir al muminin™, or “king of the Saracens”, or 


* King”. 


Q DOISTORICHESKOM YAZYKE ZAKAVKAzIYA. K, M. T. 
Tiflis, 1913. 

To the seanty literature on the language of the 
Chechens Prince K. M. Tumanishvili has added a little 
book of 117 pages, in which he endeavours to show that 
the Chechens are descended from the Medes, that at some 
early period their speech prevailed in Transeancasia, and 
that the study of it would be helpful in the decipherment 
of the Vannie inscriptions. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 


SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, G.C.S.I. 


By the death of Sir William Lee-Warner, G.C.S.L, 
Hon. Litt.D. (Cambridge), which took place on the 
18th January, this Society and the retired ranks of 
the Indian Civil Service have lost «a distinguished 
member. Gorn in 1846, and educated at Rugby, whence 
he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, he passed the 
open competition examination for the Indian Civil 
Service in L867, and then, in November, 1869, after 


graduating with honours in the moral sciences tripos, 


went out to India on the Bombay establishment. He 
soon began to make his mark; first, in 1872, as Private 
Secretary to the Governor, and very shortly after that as 
Under-Secretary in the Politiesl, Judicial, and Edues- 
tional Departments. The rest of his service was spent 
almost entirely in the Seeretariat, —chiefly m Bombay, 
but for nn time as Under-Secretary m the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India,— with short 
periods as Direetor of Public Instruction, Political Agent 
at Kolhapur, and Resident at Mysore and Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. He left the Service in September, 
1895, in order to be appointed as Secretary in the 
Political and Seeret Department of the India Office. 
In November, 1902, he was made a member of the 
Council of Indin. And he held this Inst post till 
November, 1912, when he retired from official life. 
The first recognition of the value of hia services wis 
shown in 1892, when he was made a C.S.L He was 
promoted to be K.O.S.L in 1898. And in 1911 there 
was conferred on him the exceptional honour of elevation 
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to the rank of o Knight Grand Commander of the Order, 
—a distinetion which has been mostly limited to Viceroys, 
Governors, Secretaries of State, and Indian potentates of 
very high position. 

Sir William Lee-Warner did not take a part in the 
seientitie work falling within the seope of this Society's 
operations: his interest lay in current affairs of the 
present day, But he was a writer of repute. He was 
f& substantial contributor to the Imperial Gazetteer of 
Indian, the Encyelopmdia Britannica, the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and The Cambridge Modern History. 
He also wrote from time to time for the monthly and 
quarterly reviews. And he did mueh by lectures, os well 
as by his writings, towards spreading a knowledge of 
India and its affairs among the general public. In the 
way of separate publications he gave us —in 1894," The ° 
Protected Princes of India”, of which o second edition 
was issued in 1910 under the title of “The Native States 
of Indin”; in 1897, “ The Citizen of India", of which a 
revised edition was issued in 1907; in 1904, “The Life of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie” (two volumes); and in 1908, 
“Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wylie Norman". 
OF these books the first two are of special practical value. 


‘The first of them, “The Native States of India” according 


bo the title of its second edition, is well known as a 
standard work on the history and status of those parts 
of India whieh are under the independent administration 
of the Native princes and other rulers, on the rights and 
obligations of the possessors of those territories, and on 
the position and policy of the British Government with 
regard to them, especially with a view to securing their 
co-operation in promoting the moral and materia) welfare 
of the Indian Empire in eeneral. The preface to the 


original edition of the second book, “The Citizen of 


India”, tells us that:—'It is the main purpose of the 
author of this little volume to place before Indian 
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school-boys a few simple facts about the land im which 
they live; but it is believed that older citizens of the 
British Empire may find in its pages some information 
about India which will be of interest to them.” The 
revised version takes o different stand. The original 
book, which was prepared and published with the approval 
of the Government of Indian, had been used in colleges, 
and then had been introduced into schools, where, however, 
its language was found too dificult, The book was 
accordingly rewritten; the arrangement of the subject 
wag preserved as far as possible, but at the same time 
was considerably changed : but a simpler style was used ; 
additional matter was introduced; various details and 
statisties were brought up to date: and the revised edition, 
with an incrensse of sixty-nine pages and mostly a quite 
new set of illustrations, is in fact almost another work. 
To the older class of readers the book will protubly appeal 
most in its original form, of whieh there were several 
issues, carried on up to date, before the revised version 
was taken in hand: but in either shape it might be read 
to great odvantage by every young man who enters the 
Indian service in any department and capacity whatsoever : 
it would teach him more in a week, than he could learn 
ino long course of actual experience, about the organization, 
aims, and methods of the Indian Government, the 
responsibilities and powers devolving on him as even 
a junior member of the great administration that he is 
joining, and the way in which he might best play his 
part. In 1910 the revised edition was translated into 
Burmese, and in that form was made an official school- 
book in that province, Whether the book has received 
any similar recognition in India, is not known: but it 
could reach in # vernacular garb a vast and important 
body of people to whom it is inaccessible in English. It 
is open to question, however, whether the best treatment 
ef the work for the future would not be as follows: 
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(1) for colleges and peneral readers; to take the latest 
improved issue of the original work which was sent out 
before the book was reeast, and to bring that version up 
to date and keep it so in reissue from time to time; and 
(2) for schdols and vernacular readers: not to attempt 
a full translation of the whole book, but to confine that 
to those parts of it which contrast the British rule with 
the Native rule which preceded it, and which explain the 
purely local district and municipal administration, and, 
for the rest, to give only a brief abstract. 

In the India Offiee from 1895 to 1912, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, Sir William Lee-Warner played an 
important though quiet part in the euidanee of Indian 
affairs. His influence and action in some directions 
unfortunately created a certain amount of ill-feeling 
against him on the part of the extremely progressive 
section of Indians. But, in reality, the Indian people 
of all classes —in particular, the agriculturists out there, 
and here in England the students who come to complete 
their education and training on European lines— have 
seldom if ever had a friend more warmly and actively 
devoted to their interests, It is greatly to be regretted 
that his death, following so soon after his retirement from 
official work, has cut short a career in which he might 
still have done much towards helping to promote the 
welfare of the people of India and to strengthen the 
British rule. 

J. F. Fieger, 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


{January—Maroh, 1914.) 


L GENERAL MEETINGS Of THE Rovat ASIATIC Socrerry 


January 13, 1914.—The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society -— 


Mr. Ghulam Abmuad. 

Mr. Gauranganath Bandyopadhvaya. 
Rev. Dawid Cutt. 

Professor Kishore Mohan Maitra. 
Mr. G. Hurry Krishna Pillay. 

Rev. D. C, Simpson. 

Professor Gulbahar Singh. 


Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

Sir Charles Lyall read a paper entitled “Old Arabian 
Poetry and the Hebrew Literature of the Old Testament”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Gaster, Dr, Hirschfeld, 
and Colonel Plunkett took part. 


February 20, 1914—The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 


Miss Mary Lumsden, 

Dr. C. O. Sylvester Mawson, 
Rao Sahib Pandit §. B. Misra. 
Colonel W. J. W. Muir. 

Mr. Haridas Mukerji. 

Mr. J. SN. Wilfred Panl. 
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Five nomimations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mrs. Bulstrode read a paper entitled “A Tour in 
Mongolia ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Perry-Ayscough 
and Colonel Plunkett took part. 


March 10, 1974.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vies-President, in 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Lieutenant G. C. Binsteed, Essex Regiment. 
Mr. John C. Ferguson. 
Mr. C.-5. Balasundaram Iyer. 
Pandit Todar Mall. 
Mr. F’. Noyes. 


Eleven nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

A vote of condolence with the families of the late 
Professor Driver and Dr, Ginsburg was passed. 

Mr. Yoné Noguchi read a paper entitled “No: the 
Japanese Play of Silence ”. 

A diseussion followed, in which Mr. Crewdson and 
Dr. Hagopian took part, 


Il. Perscipat Cowrents or OstextaL Journats 


Il. ¥4erscaner per Devrscnumn MorcexLAnpmcHen 
GeseL.iscHarT, Ed. LAVIT, Heft iv. 
Németh (J.). Die Ratsel des Codex Cumanicus, 
Hertel (J.). Indologische Analekta. 
Wellhausen (J.). 4um Koran. 
Marmorstein (A.), Uber das Gaonat in Palistina, 
Torezyner (H.). Zor Geschichte des semitischen Verbumes, 
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Schmidt (R.). Beitriige zur Flora Sanseritien. 

Kanig (Ed.) Mose der Medizinmann, 

Charpentier (J). Uber eine alte Handschrift der Uttara- 
dhyaya natika des Devendragani. 

Leumann (E.). Bibliographische Notizen iiber zwei 
Nordarische und zwei sanskritische Fragmente. 

Fischer (A.). Die Quitte als Verzeichen bei den Persern. 


1. Viexxa Onvenran Jovan. Vol. XXVII, Nos. iii-iv. 
Strauss (O.). Zor Geschichte des Simkhyn. 
Franke (R.©.), Das einheitliche Thema des Dighanikaya, 
Simon (R.). Die Notationen der vedischen Liedertexte. 
Bartholomae (C.). Mitteliranische Studien IV. 

Rescher (O.). Zum Diwan des Abii'l Aswad ed-Du'ali. 
Zachariae (Th.). Die Bedentungen von Sanskrit niwvi, 
Vardanian (A.). Ein Briefweehsel zwischen Proklos und 

Sahak. 


Ul. Jovunnan Astatiqun, Série XI, Tome I, No. ui, 
Macler (F.). Notices de manuserits arméniens vus dans 
quelques bibliotheques de l'Europe centrale, 
Faure-Biguet (G.) et G. Delphin. Les séanees d'El-Aouali, 
textes arabes en dialeete maghrébin, publiés et traduits. 
Lévi(S.). Doenments de [Asie centrale (Mission Pelliot). 
Le tokharien B. langue de Koutcha. 


Toma I, Na. iii. 
Finot (L.) et E. Huber, Le Pratimoksasiitra des Sarvisti- 
vidins, texte sansecrit avec la version chinoise de 
Kumarajiva traduite en Francais. 


IV. Journal axp PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASIATIO BocreTy 
or Eexcan. Vol. [X, Noa. vii, viii-ix. 
Jayaswal (Kashi-Prasid). The Plays of Bhisa and King 
Darsaka of Magadha. 
— The Date of Asoka’s Coronation. 
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Banerji (RD). Laksmanasenn. 

Das-Gupta (Hem Chandra). On Two-shouldered Stone 
Implements from Assam. 

Husain (Maulavi M. Hidayat), The Life and Works of 
Mubhibb Allah of Bihar. 

Westharp (A.). Psychology of Indian Music, 

Hosten (Rev. H.). The Rev. L. Bernard among the Abors, 
and the Cross as a Tattoo Mark (1855), 


V. Mewoms or tHe Astatic Socrery of Benoa 
Vol. V, No. i. 
Vidyabhusana (Satis Chandra), Srid-Pa-Ho: a Tibeto- 
Chinese Tortoise Chart of Divination. 


VI. TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC SoctETY oF Japan, 
Vol. ALI, Pts, iii-y, 
Greene (Rev. D. C.), Osada’s Life of Takano Nagahide. 
Schwartz (W. L.). The Great Shrine of Idzumo: some 
Notes on Shintéd, Ancient and Modern. 
Hall (J. C.). The Tokugawa Legislation IV. 


VIL. JourNan or tHe Amenmicax OntentaL Sootery. 
Vol, RARITT, Pt. iii. 

Negelein (J. v.). Atharvapriiyaseittani. 

Margolis (Max L.). Additions to Field from the Lyons 
Codex of the Old Latin. 

Kent (RK. Gj). The Chronology of certain Indo-Iranian 
Sound-changes, 

Gottheil (R,). The Peshitta Text of Gen, xxxii, 25, 

Two Forged Antiques. 

Bolling (G. M.). The Sintikalpa of the Atharvaveda. 

Epstein (J. N.). Aum magischen Texte, 

Gray (L. H.), Tranian Miseellanies. 

Barton (G. A.). The Names of two Kings of Adah, 

—  Koglers Criterion for determining the Ordey of 
the Months in the Earliest Babylonian Calendar. 
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Vol. XXX, Pt. iv. 

Seott (S. B.), Mohammedanism in Borneo. 

Prince (J, D.). A Tammuz Fragment. 

Schott (W. H.). The Name of the Erythrman Sea, 

Peters (J. Po. The Cock. 

Yivisaker (8, C.). Dialectic Differences between Assyrian 
and Babylonian. 

Price (L, M.). The Animal Dun in the Sumerian 
Inscriptions. 


VII. Trassactions or toe Korea Braxca or rar Rovan 
Astatio Soorery. Vol. IV, Pt. iii. 
Lay (A. H.). Marriage Customs of Korea. 
Gale (J. 8.). Selection and Divoree. 
Rufus (W. Carl). The Celestial Planisphere of King Vi 
Tai-Jo. 


IX. Rrvista peau Stunt Onrentaur. Vol. V1, Fase. ii. 

Reseher (O0.). La Mo'‘allaqa de ‘Antara avee le ecom- 
mentaire d'[bn el-Anbéiri. 

Motzo (B.). La sorte dei Giudei in Egitto al tempo di 
(reremi, 

Rossini (C..C.). Studi su popalazioni dell Etiopia. 

Levi della Vida (G.). Il califfato di Ali secondo il Kitab 
al asraf di al-Baliduri. 

Puini (C.). Supplemento al cataloghi del Tripitaka. 


X. Der Isuam. Bad. V, Heft i. 

Menzel (Th,). Das hichste Gericht. Zwei jung-tiirkische 
Traumeesichte. 

Horovitz (J.). Zar Muhammadlevende. 

Wensinek (A. J.). Die Entstehung der muslimischen 
Reinheitoesetzge bung, 

Becker (C. H.). Steuerpacht und Lehnwesen. 

Jacob (G.), P. Kahle, E. Littmann, und E, Graefe. Der 
(arrad. 


dnas, 1914, 4 
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XL Numismatic Conontoue, 1915. Part TY. 
Milne (J. Grafton). Countermarked Coins of Asia Minor. 


XD Sanmawak Musetm Jounnan. Vol. I, No. iv. 
Ray (S.). The Languages of Borneo. 


XI. Ispms Antiguary. Vol. XLII, Pt. pxxxy. 

Temple (Sir KR. C.), Bart. The obsolete Tin Curreney and 
Money of the Federated Malay States, 

Nariman (G. B.). One more Buddhist Hymn. 

Buddhist Authors in Jain Literature. 

Biihler (G.) (translated by Professor V. 5. Ghate), Indian 
Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial 
Poetry, 

Ghate (V. 5). Some Maxims of Nyayas met with in 
Sanskrit Literature. 

Hoernle (A. F. RB.) The Discovery of the Bower MS.: 
its date, locality, circumstances, and importance. 





Part Oxxxvi. 
Bhandarkar (D. R.). Epigraphice Notes and Questions. 
Trivedi (K. P.). The Priority of Bhamaha to Dundin, 
Javaswal (K.-P.). The Date of the Modra-Rakshasa and 
the Identification of Malayaketn. 
Ramkarna (Pandit), Kinsariya Inseription of Dadhichika- 
Chachcha of Vikrama Samvat 1056. 
Gupte (Y. R.).. Note on a few localities in the Nasik 
District mentioned in Ancient Copper-plate Grants. 
Hoernle (A. F. R.). Deseription of the Bower MS. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
‘AnID IBN aL-Annags & “Amir raN at-Turatmn. Diwans. | 
Edited with translation by Sir Cuarnnes Lyann, (EF. J. W. ‘ 
Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xxi.) 4to. Deyden and 
fiondon, 1913. From the Trustees. 
Faerlein, H. <Abn'l Ala, the Syrian. Svo. London, 1914. 
From the Publishers. 
Bell, Mize G. L. Syria, the Desert and the Sown. 8vo. 
London, 1908. 
Beau, Konien. Breniorner. Verzeichnis der Tibetischen 7 
HSS. Von H. Becks. 1™ Abteil. 4to. Berlin, 1904. 
From the Royal Library. 
Buttisn Museum, Catalogue of Burmese Books. By L. T. 
Barnetr. 4to. ondon, 1918. 
From the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Budge, i. A. Wallis. Book of the Kings of Egypt. 2 vols, 
Bro. London, 1908. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MISSION OF THE 
MINOR FRIARS TO CHINA IN THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 





By A. C. MOULE 


()* the monuments of medieval missionary work very 

few can surpass in interest the letters written from 
China by John of Monte Corvino, Archbishop of Khan- 
bahg, and Andrew of Perugia, Bishop of Zaitun; and 
many persons will be grateful to the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for printing a more accurate text of these 
letters than has hitherto been available. The letters, 
together with most of what is known of the history of 
the missions to the Far East, of which the writers were 
members, are found in a single MS. which is preserved 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. The Librarians. 
whose extreme courtesy and kindness have made the 
following transcript possible. inform me that this MS, 
is now numbered “ Latin 5006", and that it dates from 
the first half of the fourteenth century. It contains 192 
leaves, parchment, measuring Om. 20 x Om. 15: The 
eredit of discovering the letters appears to belong to 
Luke Wadding, the voluminous historian of the Minor 
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Friars, who was born at Waterford 16 October, 1585, and 
died 18 November, 1657, or to an unnamed friend of his! 


! Woadding has the following entry in his Seriplorea Groinia mae). 
Rome, 1640, p. 270: 

“Onomicve de Porte Naono, oppido Fori Jalij, provincia 3. Antonis, 

. Seripsit 

Siudtcriam, Ale peregrinationis ecciccim anor, 

Jitewn de worailiiie mull, 

Chroniea compendioan & mundi exordio af finem ferme Pontificatua 
Jounnia XX. quo tempore ipse decessit. Accepi ob amico M.8. & ex 
ij= plura in rem nostram decerpsi. 

Sermones dinersoa, 

Spistolae noltes, 

Obijt anno 1. die 14. Tnnuarij in vrbe Vtinensi sepaltas apod auos 
consodales."—with the marginal note: “Vide to. 4 Annal on, 1331. 
na. 11." {The reference for Odorio to the 2nc edition of the Annales 
Miverum is tom. vii, an. 133]. no. 13-20. ) The Chronica compendioan 
is the book in question, though whether Latin 5006 is the actual copy 
am by Wadding’s friend is not 4 certain (of. p. 555, n. 1 below), 

Wadding’s persistent ascription of the book to Odoric (based perhaps 
on such passages oa that quoted in n. 2, p. 457 below) is not ancepted 
by others. Sbamlea in his Sepplementum ad Seriptores Trinm Ondinnem 
&. Francieci, printed 1896, p. 444, has the following note: “ JoanNes 
A Monritaso oppilo dimers Utinensis cognomento Loxous . . . obiit 
in urbe Porojuliensi anno 1d03. .. . 

“Joos de Mtino Summa de wfatiinea extare dicitur ms. in Biblioth, 
Paris. Colbert. cod. 3001,, & oreditur hujus ,oannis, qui moto de Viine 
a Conventy, modo 4 Mortitiano a loco nativitatis dicebatur: in ead. 
Biblioth. babetur alter codex ms. num. 406, boo titulo: Jnetpit liker. de 
efotibwe, & generafiontee procedentiius a primo homaine, eb de principijes 
reqnerum, ed reqim weteria fesfementi, Et perecipue dle Hegilus, Jararl. 
Juda; & post 4, folia [fol, 6 rj] legitur: Ja teto fibro annotate mnt ath 
hrevitate. yatorie plurime ucteria teatamenti. Lhe hebrew, cudeia. a gentilibua, 
payers, orientaliles, d+ ocewlentalilea, ob ytalicin db Ronenia, dt peecipue 
ae heliia ot wictorijs, romevervin contin. Hegnm, a imperatorin, 
tt eantorwm, in tribne partidos mori geate fucruntl. In Aeyoa, Africa 
db Buropha, poses de nono teatemento. yatorie, de ortu. dt profectn religionia 
rpistione, a aeacte eccleae, de conmersione flomany tmperij. ad dominuin 
them 2petint. wt pontificem romance, d- uperiorcm producte ware 
of mines domini .tm.cecmey, Usua est hoe Chronico Waddingus in 
Annal, Min, ad an. 1907. num. 6., dicitque brent modo concinnatnm 
pertiiichiom waite ed inti Pontificatus Benedict XU7., een an, ERG. + 
kadan. 1921. n. 1. alt deduct ab oriente mundo weqoe ad mortem 
Joannis AATL, nempe uaque ad annum 1tH4., illudque attribuit citatie 
locis, & in hoe Opere [Serptorea Ure. Min] 8. Goerice Forojultensi, 
nescia quo nuctore; sed hop negant Baluzius [in notis od Papas 
Arenionenses|, & post cum Echard de Seriptor, Ord.. Pradic, to, 1, 
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From his transcript, which was printed in the first edition 
of Anneles Minorwm (to. ili, 1635), which I have not seen, 
the following printed texts of the letters are derived -— 


Rarwanpvs, Annales Eeclesiastici, tom. xv, 1691: first letter 
of John (beginning at Unam ecelesiam), pp. 6, 7, with 
marginal note: Ext. in M.S. cod. Odortei Forogul. & 
ex eo apud Wad. hoe an. n. 10.; letter of Andrew, 
pp. 318, #19. 

Assmmant, Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. iii, pt. ii, 1728: first 
letter of John (incomplete), pp. 428, 529; second letter 
of John (extracts), p. 680; letter of Andrew (extracts), 
pp. 581, 682, 

Wanpine, Annales Minorwm, 2nd ed., 1791, etc.: first letter 
of John, tom. vi, pp. 69, 70; second letter of John, 
pp. 71, 72, 91, 92; letter of Andrew, tom. vii, pp. 53, 64. 

Mosnem, Historia Tartarcrum Ecclesiastica, 1741: letters 
of John, pp. 114-120; letter of Andrew, pp. 120-123. 


From one or other of these texts, derived from a common 
souree, all the more recent quotations and versions with 
which I am scquainted are made, The most notable 
version is that by Colonel Yule in Cathay and the way 
thither, 1866, vol. i, pp. 197-209, 222-225, Mention 


pag. 650,, eo quod legatur pag. 184 [iol. 184 r°). Sanctus frafer Gdoricus 
pranonem aauclorum .1ij". fratrum mainorun mic deacripasd ; Varin quoque 
continet, qua non babet #, Gdoricns, & varia B, Odoricus, qua non sunt 
apd istum: putant tamen esse alicujus Franciseani, eo quod multa, 
& quidem preclara de hoe Ordine commemorat. Num idem (sc, Joon 
a Mortiliano], ac Pantheon, de quo saprat” 

The two MSS. are respectively those now numbered Latin 3473 
fof Colbert: 2600, not 3601), a parchment codex of the fifteenth century 
containing (on ff. (4 to 103) only the beginning of the Chronicles, 
vic. from the Creation to the Christian ero, and Latin 5006 (fim Colbert 
404), which has been described. Cf. also Catalogua cod. man, Bibliothecm 
Regie, pars tertia, 1744, tom. iii, p. 425, mMcn.xxut; tom, iv, p, 2, 
vyMvt Sbaralea's extracts have been corrected from the original. 

Further evidence against Odoriec’s authorship is found in the mention 
on fol, 185 v* of the death of Dominic and Stephen of Hungary “ ciren 
annis dominj. moccee.cxx.iii-uel. xxxiiij.". The date of Stephen's death 
is given in Wadding’s Seriptores os 22 April, 14, as Mr. L. Giles has 
kindly sscertained. 
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ought to be made also of the extremely interesting 
article entitled “ The early Francisean Missions in China” 
by the late Bishop of Gibraltar, which was printed in 
The East and the Weat, April, 1904, pp. 121-142, and 
contains versions of Waddings text of the letters of 
dohn of Monte Corvino and Andrew, which are more 
correct than those made by Colonel Yule. Wadding's 
transcript was unfortunately very far from accurate, and 
his errors have been constantly repeated and perpetuated 
until to-day. The mistakes occur for the most part 
where the MS. is a little difficult to read: others are due 
to slips or perhaps to misprints, as for example when the 
number of boys whom John had purchased is given a3 
cl instead of the original xl} and at least one alteration 
may be thonght to be deliberate. Andrew wrote with 
reat candour “sed haptizati non recte incedunt per viam 
Christianitatis ", but Wadding prints “sed multi ex bapti- 
zatis non recte ete,” 

Of the life of John and his companions, “ whose names 
are worthy of immortalhty "as Raynaldus says, very little 
is known. From his own letters we gather that John 
was born at Monte Corvino in 1246 or 1247. An ohseure 
passage of John of Florence (de Marignolli) snys that he 
began life as a “soldier, judge, and teacher of the Emperor 
Frederick ",' who died a.p. 1250! About the year 1280, 

' Monumenta Historica Roemic, tom, ii, 1708, p, 85: qui primo miles, 
judex & doctor Pridenecet Imperatoris post ixxii nnnos factus fenter 
Minor, The learned editor (ft. Dobner) suye that John of Monte 
Corvino must be the same as John of Plano Carpini, who was in Central 
Asia in the middle of the thirteenth century, and it is possible that this 
strange confusion existe! aleo in the mind of John of Florence. Colonel 
Yule writes in Cathay (vol. i, p. 160) that John, already a Franciscan, 
was sent by Michael Palwologus as n messenger to Gregory X in 1272. 
His authority is no doubt Wadding (Annal. Min,, tom, iv, p, 345 
fan. 1272)), who says: Opportune tamdem supervenit ex eodem Ondine 
[Minorum] Jounnes de Monte Corvino (quod oppidum est in Apulia 
Daunia) missus ab Imperatore litteris & verbo, Gregori assumption 
gratalaturus, dolorem item expressurus, quod eum videre non liewerit 
antequam ¢ Syria regrederctur, & impense Imperatoria nomine acturus 
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at any rate, John was sent as a missionary to the East, 
with several companions, by Bonagratia,’ Minister General 
of the Order of Minor Friars. He seems to have spent 
the time partly at least in Persia, and certainly did not 
then reach China, He returned with letters from Arghun, 
Khan of Persia (August, 1254— March, 1291), in 1289, and 
was at once sent back by the Pope” whose letters are 
dated 15 July, 1289. Apart from what we are told m 
John’s own letters there is little more to say of him, 
Odoric, who saw him near the end of his life, mentions 
him, but not by name, in the following words: Nous avons 
un nostre frere meneur évesque en |'ostel de !empereur qui 
tousdis donne Ia beneicon au grant Caan quant il doit 
chevauchier, Je frére Odrie voulz aller avee pour veoir 
la guise et il m'y mena, Nous alames a procession contre 
empereur qui seoit en un char et portames devant nous 
une croix sur un hault baston affin que on la puist mieulx 
veoir et chantames ceste antene: Veni, Sanecte Sprritus 
And The Book of the Kstate of the Great Ahan also, written 


de repetita toties unione Eeclesiarom: cojus demum verbis tamquam 
ex ipsius Imperstoris ore prolitis, plonam adhiberi fidem in epistola 
rogabat. 

As to John's birth-place, Wadding says he knew of no evidence to 
decide between Monte Corvino “in Apulia Daunia situm "and " nobilius 
oppidum Montis Corvini non longe a Salerno” (Ann Min, tom. vi, 
p. 4). But from the passage quoted above and from another (tom. v, 
p. 104) where he says: Monte Corvino (quod oppidum haud ignobile 
estin Apulin Dannia, non longe a Loceria civitate, juxta latus Apennini, 
versus Orientem), he seems to have preferred the claims of Apulia. 
Montecorvino, about 10 km. east of Salerno, is marked in Stielers 
Handatias, 1Y07, No. 25, and under the name of Rovella in Andress 
Allgenciner Hondatfas, 1890, No. 1039/4, bot I have not found the 
Apulinn Monte Corvino on any map, though its position may be judged 
from that of Loceria or Lucera. 

| Frater Bonagratia de Sancto Ionnne in Persiceto was elected to be 
Minister General at Whitsuntide, 1279, and died at Avignon on Sunday, 
Ootober 3, 1283. Ch Annales Minerwm, tom. ¥, pp. 72, 127; Bulforivm 
Frosciscammm, tom, iii, pp. 101 (e), 417 (a), S01 (5). 

* Nicholas [V, the first Minor Frinr to- be made Pope. He was elected 
*) February, 1288, and crowned on the 25th of the same month. 

? Jes voyages, . . dn frére Corie, ed. H. Cordier, 1891, p. 375. 
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about the year 1330, gives us some account of him in this 
passage which we quote in full:>— 

En lw ditte cite de cambalech fu uns archeuesques qui 
auoit nom frere iehan du mont curuin de lordre des freres 
meneurs. et y estoit legas enuciez du pappe clement. 
cilz arceueaques fist en celle cite dessus ditte trois lieux 
de fréres meneurs et sont bien deux lieues loings ly uns 
de lautre, il en fist aussy deux autres en la cite de racon 
(Zaitun] qui est bien loings de eambalech le voiage de 
trois mois et est denecoste la mer. esquelz deux lieux 
furent deux freres meneurs euesques. ly uns eut nom 
frere andrieu de paris. et ly autres ot nom frere pierre de 
florense, cilz freres iehans larceuesque conuerty la moult 
de gens a la foy ihesucrist. il est homs de tres honneste 
vie et agréable a dieu et au monde et tres bien auoit In 
erace de lempereur. ly empereres [ui faisoit tousiours 
et a toute sa gent aministrer toutes leurs neccessitez, et 
moult le amoient tous erestiens et paiens. et certes il eust 
tout ce pays conuerty a la foy crestienne et catholique. 
se ly nestorin faulx erestiens et mescreans ne le eussent 
empechiet et nuist, ly dis arcenesques of grant paine 
pour ces nestorins ramener a Ia obedience de nostre mere 
sainte eglise de romme. sans laquelle obedience 1] disoit 
que ilz ne pouuoient estre sauue. et pout ceste cause 
ces nestorin scismat auoient grant ennie sur Ini, cilz 
arceuesques comme il plot a dieu est nouuvellement 
trespasser dé ee siécle. a son obseque et a son sepulture 
vinrent tres grant multitude de gens crestiens et de 
paiens. et desciroient ces patens leurs robes de dueil. 
ainsi que leur guise est, et ces gens crestiens et paiens 
pristrent en grant deuocion des draps de larcenesque. 
et le tinrent & grant reuerence et pour relique. la fu il 
enseuelis moult honnourablement a la guise des fiable- 
-crestiens, encore uisete on le lieu de sa sepulture a moult 
grant deuocion,' And, again, further on: et quant cilz 


| Journal Amatique, sir. 11, tom. vi, 1830, pp. 68, FO, 
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arceuesques dont par cy deuant auons parle ediffia ces 
abbaies des freres meneurs dessus dittes. cil nestorin de 
nuit le destrnisoient. et y fnisoient tout le mal que ilz 
pounoient. car ilz ne osoient audit arceuesque ne @ ses 
freres ne aux autres fiable crestiens mal faire en publique 
ne en appert pour ce que ly empereres les amoit et leur 
monstroit signe damour, ces nestorins sont plus de trente 
mille demourans on dit empire de cathay. et sont tres 
riche gent. i 

Once more we hear of the great Archbishop in a letter 
addressed to the Pope by certain chiefs of the Alani who 
held posts in the Mongol-Chinese government. This 
letter is dated 11 July, 1356, and says: “ Let this moreover 
be known to your Holiness that for a long time we were 
instrueted in the Catholic faith, with wholesome guidance 
and abundant consolation, by your legate Brother John, 
a valiant, capable, and holy man, who nevertheless died 
eight years ago.” * ‘This passage would fix the date of 
John’s death in the year 1928 or 1329, and although 
it is placed by modern writers in 1550 or 13337 we know 
of no evidence inconsistent with the earlier date. 

1 Journal Asiafigue, sér, 11, tom. vi, 1830, pp. 69, 70. fable is the 
modern faléfe. 

® Annotes Minorum, tam, vil, pp. 200, 210, Hoo autem sanctitath 
vestrw «it notam, quod longo tempore fuimus informati in fide 
Catholics, & salubriter gubernati, et consolati plurimum per Legatum 
veatrum fratrem Joannem, valentem, sanctum, & sufficientem virum, qu 
tamen mortuus eat ante octonnnos, Cf, Cuthay, ete, vol. n, p, +14 

4 Mortuo sub hoc tempore [anno Mecexxxiii] optimo viro & vere 
Evangelico Ministro Joanne de Monte Corvino primo Archiepiscopo 
Cambelien. in Dominio, & Emporio Turtarorum, cujus unius opera 
eonversn sunt ad veram fidem plusquam triginta millia Sarracenorum, 
taste bento Oderico de Foro-Julio . . . maturo consilio . . . substituitur 
hoe anno frater Nicolaus Minorita . .. datisque .. . viginti Fratribus 
S,cerdotilus, & sex lalcis . . . (Amn. Afin., tom, vii, p. 15). 

Eece igitur nos... venerabilem fratrem nostrum Nicolaum Archi- 
episcopum Cumbaliensem Ordinis Fratrum Minorum . . . providimus 
destinowium. . . . Dota Arenione Kalend. Octobris: anno xvii 
[1 October, 1333) (ibid, p. 199). This is on extract from the letter 
of commendation sent with Nicholas, the successor of John of Monte 
Corvino, to the great Khan. On pp. 456, 457 of the same tome Wadding 
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In 1507 the Pope sent seven more Minor Friars to act 
as suffragans to John after they had consecrated him 
Archbishop of Khanbalig or Peking. Five only of their 
names are given in the text below (pp. 559, 567), but the 
full list is given by Wadding as follows: Gerardus, 
Peregrinus, Andreas de Perusio sacre Theologue Lector, 
Nicolaus de Bantra sive de Apulia, Minister Provincim 


‘Sancti Francisei, Petrus de Castello, Andrutius de Assisio, 


Guillelmus de Franchya sive de Villa longa aut Villanova. 
Sbaralea gives six names—Andreas de Perusio, Nicolaus 
de Bantia, Gerardus Albuinis, Ulricus de Seyfridsdorf, 
Peregrinus de Castello, Guilelmus de Villanova, omitting 
Petrus and Andrutius and substituting for one of them 
Ulricus' To these seven, of whom not more than three 
or four reached China, three more were added a few years 
later, namely, Peter of Florence (who has been mentioned 
above, p. 538), created Bishop on 20 December, 1310, and 
Jerome and Thomas on 19 February, 1311* Into the 
very meagre later history of the Mission, ending with the 
murder of James of Florence, Archbishop of Zaitun *, in 


prints the Pope's mandate to Nicholas dated Aveniones xiv, Kal. Oct. 
an, xviii (18 September, 15:1). News of Nicholas’ arrival at Almalig 
had reached Europe in 1338, in which year he is said to have died ; he 
had certainly not reached Khanbalig in June, 136. 

| Avnoles Minorum, tom. vi, pp. 82, 04; Hullarium Frawcisccnwm, 
tom. ¥, pp. 38, of, 

2 Annales Minorum, tom. vi, pp. 467-9. 

i“ Fien eodem anno frater Jacobua de Florentia Archiepiscopus 
Fuitonensia, & frater Guillelmus Campanus Minorite pro fide Christianm 
confessione oceisi sunt a Sarracenia in Medorum imperio, & alii duo 
ejuadem Institut in odium nominis Romani interempti sunt ob hereticis 
Nestorinis™ (Ana Min... tom. viii, p. Md [an. 1992], with marginal 
reference to Merian. ofal, and Chron. onfig.), Marion. is Mariana 
Florentinus, of whose works Wudding has the following notices : 
Seriptores Ordinis Minorum, Rome, 1600, p. 249," Maniaxvs FLonesrixvs 

.. Seripsit Fasciculus Chromearcm Griims Minorum, Libris quingue 
opus distinxit, Autographum pened me ost, magnoque full adiumento 
Annalibus scribendo." T[hid., Index Muteriurum, p. xxxvii, *' Mariani 
Florentini. Fasecieulus Chronicorwm Ordinis Minorum. Catalogua piorum 
Laicorum vinedem Ordinis, Catalogns inatriwn Fominarum Ordinia 
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1362, we cannot enter here, and I proceed at once to give 
a transcript of such passages bearing directly on our 
subject as are to be found in those pages of the old Paris 
MS. which I have been able to examine, together with 
an English version, prefixing extracts from some of the 
letters carried by John of Monte Corvino in 1289, which 
have been copied from other sources.’ 


S Clare. Cofologua virorum ilvatrium Tertiy Grdima. (p. xlj) fiatorn 
Montis Alverne.” The Faeciculie, which was not (in 1000) known to be 
extant, was a history of the Order from ita foundation down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The secount of James’ martyrdom 
seems to have bean in lib. iv, ce. 13. Marianos died while nursing the 
plague patients at Florence in 1523 of 1527. Ct. Collection defies 
et de documenta wir (Chiatoire du Moyen Age, tom. ji, Paris, 1000, 
py. 1ST acy. 

“Taconvs de Fronestia, <Archiepiscopus “nitonensis, & frater 
(ialiclmus Campanus pro fidei Christiane confessions in Medorum 
imperio a Saracenis interfecti sunt, cum aliis duchus Minoritis, vide 
Tom, 4, Annal, 1962, num, 4... . 

“Trowas Tonestivas, facolus de Padua, & De metrivas (oieus, anno 
132]. die 13. Aprilis, apud Thamnam Saracenorum ciuitatem piurimis 
pro Christi fide tormentis toleratis, ac superatis, viotores migrarunt in 
oclum ” (Seriptores Ord. Min, Appendix (not paged), Martyres Ordinis 
Minorum). In the Jadex nationwm is the entry, under ftafi, ** lagobus. 
de Florentia, in Oriente.” ‘The place of James’ martyrdom, here vaguely 
called “the East", and fin the passages above ‘the Empire of the 
Medes’, must have been not at Zaitun but. somewhere in Central Asia, 
«© Medorum imperio" being, a# Colonel Yule pointed out, 4 mistake 
probably for ‘medio imperio", the Middle Kingdom, not of China bat 
of the bouse of Chagatai. 

\ In printing the various texts I have tried to copy the originals 
literally and exactly, with the exception that the abbreviated words of 
the "MS. are printed out in full, While I remain responsible for all 
mistakes which may be found, I am very greatly indebted not only to 
the Librarians at the Bibliothoéque Nationale but to many friends in 
England for help in various points, and expecially to the unsurpassed 
scholarship and kindness of Mr. C, W. Moule, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, who has corrected and revised all the 
English versiona, and lastly to the Inte Colonel Sir H. Yule, to whom, 
directly or indirectly, almost every statement and every reference in 
this article is owed, The Editor and printers have earned my best 
thanks by the wonderful patience and accuracy with which they have 
helped me in @ troublesome piece of work, The Koman numbers in 
the margin ure intended to make reference from the Latin to the 
corresponding place in the English version more easy. 





- 
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Latin TExts 
(Cobyla Cham, mano Princip: Tartarorum Ilustri 
gratiam in presenti, qua perducat ad gloriam in 
futuro, 

Gaudemus in Domino, Princeps egregie, sibique devotas, 
& uberes gratiarum referimus actiones, quod ipse in cujus 
manu corda sunt Principum terrenorum, te prout latanter 
audivimus, sux dono gratim clementi pletate preveniens, 
illo tui pectoris intima foerundavit affectn, quod ad 
Christianitatis terminos ampliandos dirigitur desiderium 
mentis tue. Dudum siquidem post nostra: promotionis 
initia, eertos Nunutios ad nostram priesentiam ex parte 
Magnifiei Principis Argonis Regis Tartarorum Tllustris 
transmissos recepimus, nobis apertius referentes, quod 
ai personam nostram, & Romanam Eeelesiam, & etiam 
gentem, sea populum Latinorum grandis devotionis 
affectum Magnificentia tua gerit, dictique Nuntii ex parte 
regia cum instantia peticrunt, ut aliquos religiosos Latinos 
ad tuam presentiatm mitteremus, Nos autem tam gratis 
& acceptis de tanto, tamque sublimi Principe rumoribns 
intellectia, exultavimus in Domino vehementer, cum tum 
salutis augmentum, tuique nominis gloriam sinceris 
affectibus cupiamus, Patri luminum, a quo est omne 
datum optimum, & omne donum perfectum, humiliter 
supplicantes, ut tui pectoris intima de bono semper in 
melius munere sum inspirationis illuminet, & sue gratim 
rore perfundat ad laudem sui gloriosi nominis & honorem, 
Volentes igitur votis regiis benigne annuere in hac parte, 
ac desiderantes admodum, ut ad suscipiendam Christianam 
fidem, quam predicta tenet & servat Ecclesia, promptus 
accedus, presto te offeras, studiosius occurras, eum sine 
ipsius comitante suffragio placere Altissimo nemo possi : 
Eeee dilectum filium fratrem Jounnem de Monte Corvino, 
tum ejus sociia de Ordine Minorum latorem presentium 
a] te duximus destinandum, cum instantia postulantes wt 
ipsum & socios supradictos henigne habeas commendatos, 


Til, 
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eis, quorum doctrinw, cum salutis commoda suggerat, te 
inseparabiliter cupimus adhwrere, super salubri commisso 
illis negotio, quod salutem respicit animarum, Regn 
favoris auxilium impensurus, ut ejus fulti preesidio utilius 
& efficacius habere se valeant in eodem, tuque a Domino, 
qui pro minimis grandia recompensat, mterne beatitu- 
dinis premia consequaris. Datum Reate IIL Idus Juln, 
anno 1." 

(Nobili viro Jolo de Pisis. 

Latamur in Domino, quod sicut habet fide digna relatio, 
ad dilatandos Christiane fidei terminos laudabiliter & 
solerter intendens, illos ad agnitionem ipsius, qui nondum 
sunt ejus lumine illustrati, sollicite inducendo, quodque. 
cunctis religiosis per partes ipsas habentes transitum im- - 
pendis intuitu Jesu Christi consilium, auxilium, & favorem, 
exhibendo te nihilominus illis specialem, & precipuum 
protectorem, de quo tua laudands» sollicitudinis studium 
tanto amplius commendamus, quanto magis salutem 
appetimus singalorum., Excitamus itaque diligentiam 
tuam, & hortamur in Domino Jesu Christo, quatenus circa 
hujusmodi salubres tuos actus & opera sedula, sollicitudinis 
studium largiaris, ut exinde tanto acceptior, & gratior tuo 
reddi valeas salvatori, quanto per te plures ab erroris 
invio ad veritatis semitam, & ab infidelitatis nubilo ad 
claritatem Catholics fidei reducentur. Nos autem bene- 
dictionem nostram tibi tenore presentium in tuorum 
remissionem dirigimus peceatorum. Datum ut supra* 
(Argoni Regi Tartarornm Illustri gratiam in presenti, 

que perducat ad gloriam in futuro, 

.. . Sane dilectus filius frater Joannes de Monte 
Corvino, de Ordine Minorum, lator presentinm, ad 
nostram de Orientalibus partibus praesentiam veniens, 
attente relationis officio nostro Apostolatui patefecit, 
quod tu... erga nos & Romanam Eeclesiam, ae etiam 


1 dna. Min,, tom. ¥, pp. 190, 107; Reg. Vat,, tom. 44, c. bo, fol. d14 
® Ann, Min., tom. v, p. 108, 


Ty. 
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alias Christianorum Ecclesias, magne devotionis geris 
atfectum. Adjecit etiam dictus Frater, quod sibi, ejusqne 
soclis, dum in tuis partibus morarentur Christi prose- 
quentes obsequia, humanitatem prandem ... tun clementer 
exiibuit magnitude, ... Porro, princeps egregie, sicut 
magnificentim regie per alias nostras litteras, tibi, per 
venerabilem fratrem nostrum Roban Barsamma, in partibus 
Orienhis episcopum, & nonnullos tues nuncios ad nos 
missos, duximus intimandum, nos, qui, quamvis in- 
sufiicientibus meritis, vieari) Christi sumus & Petri 
Apostolorum principis successores, quam plurimum cupimius 
& ardenti desiderio affectamus, ut quos baptismatis unda 
non diluit & fidei Christiane religio non ineludit, erroris 
invio, per quod gressibus periculosis oberrant, omnino 
relicto, ad reetitudinis semitam revocentur & fidem servent 
fideliter supradictam. .. . 

Creterum prelibatum fratrem Joannem, & ejus socios 
al partes ipsas salubre prosequuturos negocium quod 
cieperunt fiducialiter remittentes, instanter exposcimus, 
ut eos, Intuitu Dei & ob reverentiam Apostolicm Sedis & 
nostram, benigne habeas commendatos, eis super hujusmodi 
exequutione negocii favorem regiam impensurus, cujus 
fulti presidio utalms & effieacius se habere valeant in 
hac parte; quodque aliquos ex ipsis tecum jugiter teneas 
qui tibi tuoque proponant populo verbum Dei, & de salute 
tractare valeant animarum. Datum Reate Idibus Juli, 
anno IT." 


(Venerabili fratri . . , potriarche Nestorianorum, 
sulutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 

... Ideoque fraternitatem tuam paternia exhortamur 
aifectibus ut in filio Dei patris tit sinceris mentibus 
suademus, quatenus ad observandam fidem catholicam, 
quan sicut premittitur tenet et servat romana ecclesia 
inconcusse, ac etiam ad ipsius eeclesie unionem, sublato 


* nn, Min., tom. v, pp. 196,106; Rey, Var,, tom, 44, ©. 54, fol. 315r°, 
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enjuslibet tarditatis obstaculo et nexibns difheultatis 
effractis festinus acceleres .. . eo majoris retributionis 
premia proinde econsecuturus a Domino quo plures ad id 
tuo exemplo laudabili evocabis, eum facile trahi soleat in 
exemplum a subditis quod agi conspicitur a prelatis. 

Speramus etenim magnaque fiducia ducimur quod 
premissa libenter et etficaciter odimplebis, subjectum tin 
populum ad ea diligenter et sollicite inducendo, eum 
sicut (sic) dilectus filius frater Johannes de Montecorvino, 
de ordine fratrum minorum, lator presentium, multa bona 
multaque landabilia opera, que letanter audivimus, de tuis 
studiis nobis duxerit referenda. Susecipe igitur reverenter 
exhortationem sinceram et salubrem devotus amplectere 
Christi vicarii suadelam, sic te Inudabiliter gerere studens 
ad honorem et gloriam omnium cenditoris ub in conspectu 
ejus reddaris acceptior cumulo meritorum. Ceterum 
instanter expetimus ut eumdem fratrem et ejus socios 
spetialiter habeas commendatos, ipsosque benigne ac 
favorabiliter prosequaris, ut, tali et tanto muniti presidio, 
utilius ef commodius in ministerio se gerere valeant quod 
exercent et ad laudem divini nominis opera efficatius 
prosequi Jesu Christi... . 

Dat, Reate, idibus julii, anno secundo.) ' 


Bibliotheque Nationale. 
MS. Latin 5006, fol. 170 ¥°, col. 2. 
de noua ecclesia in tartaria fundata et plantata, 

ryempore etiam huius Clementis* pape, ffelix nouitas 
ah et bona nuntiatio ab interior’ yndia et regnis 
orientalibus, in partibus occidentibus et in ytaliam uenit 
et latinorum corda. et firatrum minorum et predicatorum 
clericorum et religiosorum. principum et prelatorum 
corda gaudio et ammiratione repleuit. 

1 Chabot, Hie. de Mar Jobaloha DT, pp. 218,210; Rey. Pat... tom, 44, 
e,. 45, fol, 212 r*. 


4 Clement V was elected § Jane, 14, crowned I4 November, 1905 
(1500 is his nine prime), and chied 20 April, LoL. 


VL 
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4% 7am frater Johannes de monte coruino de ordine fratrimn 

N minerum. beati ffrancissei denotus ymitator in se 
ipso rigidus et seuerus. et in uerbo dej docendo et 
predicando facundua. A domino Nicholao papa quarto: 
auctoritate magna et priuilegijs gratiosis fultus. ad 
predicandes infideles iter agpressus regnum persarum 
intranit. et in ciuitate maxima Thaurisio! aliquamdiu 
conmoratus cum fratribus minoribus et predicatoribus. 
qui ibj in uno loco morabantur fidem xpisti centibus 
predicantes. et battizantes. Jpse frater Johannes cum 
eis per dies plaros stetit: de inde in yndiam penetraunit, 
Cuins iter et sancium opus in ista sua epistola declaratur 
que talis est. epistola fratris Iohannis. legati pape. 

Vo frater Johannes de monte Coruino de ordine fratrum 
K minorum. recessi de thaurisio ciuitate persarum. 
Anno dominj .m®, ce, Ixxxxj®, et intrauj in indiam,. et 
foj in contrada yndie. et in ecclesia sancti thome Apostoli 
mensibus .xilj. Et ibj battiezan] cirea ecentum personas 
in dinersis locis. et Socius fait vie mee ffrater Nicholaus 
de pystorio de ordine fratrum predicatorum. Quj mortuus 
est ibj et sepultus in eadem ecclesia, Et ego ulterius 
procedens perueny in KatayreguuimJ mperatoris Tartarorum 
qui dicitur magnus Cham*. Jpsum wero Jmperatorem 
eum litteris dominj pape ad fidem domini nostrj Jhsuxpisti 
eatholicam inuitauj}. Qui tamen nimis inueteratus est in 
ydolatria. set multa benefitia prestat xpistianis. et ego 
sum apud eum iam est annus duodecimns, Nestorian} 
quidem xpistianitatis tytulum preferentes Set a xpistiana 

' ‘Tauris, or Tabriz, in Persia. 

7 John most lave reached Khanbulig in 1204, after the death of 
Kubilal. When Kubilai died on 15 Februnry, 124, his sncocssor, Temur 
or Chtog Tsung, waa absent in the north, He reachewl Shang-ta (the 
northern summer capital) on 28 April nnd was enthroned there an 
li) May, bot docs not scem to have come to Khanbalig ontil 21 October, 
1204 (ef. Yiian Shih, ¢, xviil, 19, 3 v). John may have gane to the 
Khon ot Shang-tu, as Mareo Polo had done, or may have seen him firat 


in October or November, on his return to Khanbalig. In ny cane, 
Khanbaliz is the city referred to in the course of his letiere. 
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religione plurimum deuiantes tantum inualuerunt im 
partibus istis. quod non permiserunt quempiam xpistianum 
alterius ritus habere quantulm]libet paruum oratorium. 
nec aliam quam Nestorianj publicare doctrinam. Ad has 
siquidem terras nee aliquis apostolus nec apostolorum 
diseipulua peruenit.! Et ideo prefati Nestorinj per se et 
per alios pecunia corruptos persequtiones mihi grauissimas 
intulerunt, asserentes quod non essem missus a domino 
papa, Set essem explorator magus eb dementatorum 
hominum, et facto aliquanto interuallo temporis pro- 
duxerunt aliog falsos testes dicentes [fol. 17] r*] quod 
alius nuntius fuerit missus deferens imperatori maximomi 
thesaurum. et quod ego illam occiderim. in yniia et 
abstulerim que portabat. Et duranit hee machynatio 
circiter quingue annis. Jta quod sepe ad iuditium fuj 
tractus cum ignominia mortis. ‘Tandem per quorumdam 
confessionem deo disponente Jmperator congnouit meam 
innocentiam et malitiam emulorum et ipsos cum uxoribus 
et liberis exilio religauit, 

Ago uero solus in hae peregrinatione fu) sine confessione 
E annis undecim. donec uenit ad me frater Arnoldus 
alamannus de provincia colonie nunc est annus secundus. 
ynam ecclesiam edificauj in ciuitate Cambaliech ubj est 
precipna residentia regis quam ante sex annos conpleuj. 
vb) etiam feci campanile et ibj tres campanas Posy]. 
Rattizanj etiam ibidem ut extimo usque hodie cirea sex 
milia personarum, Et nisi fuissent supradicte infamationes 
hattiezassem ultra .xxx. milia. et sum frequenter in 
batticzando. Item emj successive .xl. pueros filios 
paganornm etatis infra .vij. et .xj. annorum qui nullam 
adhue congnoseebant legem. et batticzanj eos et informan) 
eos litteris latinis et rita nostro. et scripssi pro eis psalteria 
eum yionarijs .xxx. et duo breuiaria, Cum quibus xj. 

' "This sentence, coming from one who had spent a year at the Church 
of St. Thomas in India, has an interesting bearing on the question of the 


date at which the legend of St. Thomas’ mission to China originated. 
Cf pp, 608, 560 below. 
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pueri iam sciunt offitium nostrum et tenent chorum et 
edomadas sieut in conuentn siue sim presens sine non et 
plures ex eis seribunt psalteria et alia opportuna, Et 
dominus imperator deleetatur multum in eantu eorum 


Campanas ad omnes horas pulso. et eum econuentu- 


infantiom atque lactantium divinum offitium facio, tamen 
secundum usum cantamus quia notatum offitiam non 
habemus. de bono Rese Georgia! 


‘ King George is a person of great interest, well known to rendars of 
Marco Polo, who, like John of Monte Corvino, calls him » descendant 
of Prester John. He waa in fact chieftain of a quite different tribe, the 
Onguts, called in Chinese ff FF Wang-ku or Fy 7 BE Pai Ta-ta, 
“White Tartars,” who inhabited the country about the great northern 
reach of the Ho or Yellow River. Throwzh this territory John might 
have passed, as Marco Polo did (calling it Tenduc, ice. Fe fy Trien-ta), 
on his way to the Monol court, and «9 hare made friends with 
King George before he had uronsed the hostility of the Nestorinns 
st Khaokalig; but Colonel Yule had very good ground for his view 
that he came from India by sea, We hear of King George's father 
and uncle, Kiinbuga and Afbuga, as the governors of the city of 
Koshang in that most interesting bub little-known book Hiswire de 
Mar Jalaiaha IIT, translated from the Syrine by Dr. J.-B. Chabot 
(p19). They are there described as aona-in-law of the Khan (Khoubilai 
is Dr, Chabot's not quite accurate addition), and Marco Polo states that 
the family had an hereditary right to marry a prindess of the Imperial 
family (treorge himself had married two princesses, a granddaughter 
ef Kubilai and a danghter of Temur). This statement of these two 
contemporary Western authors is exactly confirmed by the Chinese 
histories, which also tell us of theorge's pathetic death, He had been 
taken prisoner in 1298. The Khan sent an envoy to obtain his release, 
bot white the king was in the act of asking this envoy about the welfare 
of his wives and of his infant son he was hurried away and never.seen 
again, George was succeeded by his brother At 2 BE Cho-ho-nan, 
The biographies of 3 Ay 7p Ai-po-hua and  X 46, Chiin-po-hun 
(at well ng of their father aod grandfuther), Ay Al Ge Hl K'o-li-chi-asa 
(aorgis or George) and his son a or Chu-an (John), will be found 
in the Fda Shih, c. exviii,  4v°-G re: of, oe, ovill, cix, alan. The 
identification of Marco Polo's ‘Tendee {the city), Koshang of the 
Syriac history, and the unnamed place in which we are told below that 
King George built a church, is extremely difficult. The most important 
city in the neighbourhood was Fc fa] Ta-tung, at that time known os 
 & Hsi-ching (William of Rubruquis’ Sezin) or the Western Capital, 
and the fact that William doseribes Segin ns the see of » Nestorian 
Bishop is perhaps significant. Colonel Yule, who does not seem to huve 


ra 


x 
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oyvidam Rex illius regionis, de septa nestorianorum 

47, xpistianorum. qui erat de genere illius magnj Regis 
«yu dictus fuit presbiter Johannes de yndia. primo anno 
quo oe ego ueni mihi adhesid. et ad ueritatem uere fidei 
eatholice per me conuersus ininores ordines suscepit milti- 
que celebranti sacris uestibus indutus ministramit. Jta 
quod alij nestorianj] ipsum de Apostasia aecusauerunt. 
tamen ipse magnam populi suj partem ad ueram tidem 
éeatholicam adduxit. Et ecelesiam pulcram secundum 
Regiam wagnificentiam construxit, ad honorem dey nostr) 
sancte trinitatis; eb dominj pape. et nomen meum vocans 
eum ecclesiam Romanam. Qui Rex Georgius ante .vy. 
annos migrauit ad dominum uerus xpistianus, relicto filio 
herede in cunabulis qui nune estannorum nouem,  firatres 
tamen ipsius Regis Georgij eum essent pertidi in erroribus 
Nestorij omnes quos ille conuerterat post Regis obitum 
sub nerterunt: ad scisma pristinum reducendo, Et quia 
ego [171 r°, col, 2] fuj solus nec potnj recedere ob 
Jmperatore Chaan ire non potnj ad illam eeclesiam que 
distat ad .xx. dictas. Tamen si uenerint aliquj boni 
eoadiutores et cooperatores spero in deo quod totum poterit 
reformari. Nam adhoc habeo priuilegium predicti Regis 
Georgij defunct). 
yterum dico quod si non fuissent infamationes supradicte 
l magnus fructus fuisset sequtus, Si habuissem etiam 
duos uel tres socios coadiutores meos, et forte Jmperator 
Chaan fuisset battizatus. Rogo ut tales fratres uentant, 
considered the fact that King George's capital ia called Tendue by 
Marco Polo and must necessarily have been ignorant of the Syriac 
Koshang, saves that King George's Church was "‘ prolubly in Tathong 
[To-t‘ung¢)". The confusion between King George and Prester John 
is commonty ascribed to the likeness between Wang-koa (Ongut) and 
J SF Wang-hon (Ung Khan, or Prester John); but it is to be 
olwervedl that there was also some connexion between the two tribes. 
M. H. Cordier, who has kindly allowed me to see rough proofs of the 
new oditien of Cathay, says that a branch of the old Aero still ocooupies 
the country adjoining Ta-t'ung, and o Chinese oothor (Puan eh‘ao pi 
shih chw, 1008, ec. vill, fol. 6 v", note) says that ‘the Ongut tribe was 
formerly subject to the Rerait tribe”. 

nas. 1914, ah 
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“| wenire aliqui uolunt quod studeant se in exemplum 
dare, et non suas finbrias magnificare. De uia notifico 
quod per terram Cothay! Jmperatoris aquilonarium 
tartarorum est via breuior et securiorum. Jta quod cum 
nimtijs. infra .y. uel .vj. menses poterunt peruenire. via 
autem alia est longissima et. periculosissima habens duas 
nauigationes. Quarum prima est secundum distantiam 
inter Achon ¢t prouinciam prouincie. Alia uero est 
secundum distantiam inter Achon et Angliam, et posset 
contingere quod in biennio uix perficerent uinm illam, 
Quia prima via secura non fuit a multo tempore propter 
Guerras, Jdeo sunt .xij. annj. quod de curia Romana et 
de nostro ordine et statu occidentis non suscepi noua. 
Tam sunt duo annj quod uenit quidam medicus Cyrugicus 
lombardus qui de Romana curia et nostro ordine et ‘statu 
oecidentis istas partes incredibilibus blasfemijs infecit. 
propter quod multum dessidero percipere neritatem, 
Peco fratres ad quos hee littera peruenerit ut ite 
R studeant quod ¢ius continentia possid peruenire ad 
notitiam domini pape et cardinalium et procuratoris ordinis 
nostri in curia Romana. Ministro generali ordinis nostrj 
supplico pro antiphonario et legendis sanctorum. Graduali 
et psalterio cum nota. pro exemplari quia non habeo nisi 
breniarium portatile eum lectionibus breuibus et paruum 
missale. Si habuero exemplar, puerj predicti seribent, 

 Wadding transcribed this word (fothormm, and, in the second letter, 
Aathan, It probably stands (as M. Pelliot suggests) for Marco Polo's 
Toctai, the Chinese [fF If T’o-t'o, descended from Chingis’ eldest son 
AK Wp Cho-ch‘ib, Khan of Kipchak, whose capital was at Sarai on the 
Volga, north of the Caspinn Sea Of. Marco Polo, vol. i, pp. 5, 72: 
vol. ii, p. 402, ote. ; Fiian Shik, o, evii, fol. fr, Toctal seems to 
have been Khan a.p, 1291-1312; of. Aretachneider, /NCARAS., 1876, 
pe 180. 

* Asentence should begin at (fea prima ond end with suacepi noun, 
“Betause the first rood hes not been safe, . . therefore it is twelve 
years...” Colonel Yule, misled by Wadding’s punctuntion, took it 
to mean that the missionaries must after all come by the second, tedious 


route, because the first was not open, and then began a new paragraph : 
“Tt is twelve years..." 7 


VIL 
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Modo sum in actu hediticandi aliam eeclesiam ad diuiden- 
dum pueros in pluribus locis. Egoiam Senu) et canus factus 
sum potius Iaboribus et tribulationibus quam etate, sum 
enim annorum . quinquaginta octo. Didici econpetenter 
linguam et litteram Tartaricham que lingua usualis 
Tartarorum, et iam transtuli in lingua illa et littera 
totum nouum testamentum et psalterium que feci seribj 
in puleerrima littera eorum, et teneo et lego et predieo in 
patenti et manifesta quasi in testimonium legis xpisti. 
Et tractanj cum supradicto Rege Georgio si uixisset totum 
officinum latinum transferre. ut per totam terram cantaretur 
in dominio suo, et eo uiuente in ecclesia sua celebrabatur 
missa secundum ritum latinum [fol, 171 r*] in littera et 
lingua illa tam uerba canonis quam prefationes.’ Et filius 
dicti Regia uoeatur Johannes propter nomen meum. ef 
spero in deo quod ipse imitabitur uestigia patria suj, 
Secundum uero auditu et nisa credo quod nullus Rex nee 
princeps in mando possid equari domino Chaan in latitudine 
terre in multitudine populi et magnitudine diuitiarum. 
finis. Data. in cinitate Cambaliech Regni Katay. anno 
dominj m®. cee v°. die vij. mensis January, 


FS litteras transmisit frater Johannes predictus 
legatus apostolice sedis, Cujdam fratrj) pre- 
dicatori vire spirituali, qui cirea partes orientis 
pereerinabatur gentibus predicandotidem x pisti. 
Per Mercatores uenetianos qui a Tartana redierunt Et 
dederunt predicto ffratm predicatori in signum veritatis 
tabulam magn) Chaan imperatoris. Et ipse frater 
transmisit eam in pluribus locis citra mare fratribus 
minoribus et predicatoribus. Et signitieauit ipse frater. 
quod plures fratres predicatores qui litteras latinas. 
Greeas. Tartaricas et lingnas optime didicerant. et adire 
Tartariam superiorem properauerunt portantes libros calices 






As lately as in the seventeenth century (January 25, 1015) permission 
was given to the Jesuits to celebrate Masa in the Chinese langune. 
Cf. Havret, Lo Stdle Ciretienne de Si-ngan-fou, pt. ii, p. O7, 0. 3. 
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et paramenta. Et fratres predicti ceperunt uiam et 
peruenerunt usque gaczariam! Tartarorum aquilonarium, 
set nom potuerunt transire propter Guerras. vnde in 
eadem ciuitate remanserunt predicantes et battiezantes 
yentes ibidem. quousque Guerra cessaret. Epistola fratris 
Johannis legati pope. in tartaria, archiepiseopo 


& Evicrendo in xpisto Patri . . flratrj . firatr] . 
vicario Generalis ministr} ordinis fratrum 
minorum, Et vieario fratrum et Magistri 
ordinis predicatorum. et fratribus ordingm 
utriusyue in provincia persarum tmanentibus. rater 
Johannes de Monte Coruino de ordine fratrum minorum, 
Jnutilis xpisti seruus. predicator fidej sacre xpistiane. 
levatus et nuntius sedis apostolice Romane, Salutem et 
carttatem in ¢o qui est uera caritas et salus omnitum. 
Ordo exigit earitatis ut longe lateque distantes et maxime 
qui peregrinantur pro lege xpisti, cum reuelata facie 
a6 invicem uidere non possunt saltem uerbis et litteris 
consolentur. Cogitauj uos non sine causa mirarj quod tot 
annis in prouincia tam longingua consistens nunquaw 
meas litteras recepistis. Set miratus sum non minus quod 
nUnGUal nisi anno isto recepi ab aliquo fratre uel amico 
litteram uel salutationem. nee uidetur quod aliquis re- 
cordatus fuerit mej. et maxime quia audinj quod rumores 
ul uork peruenissent quod [171 v°, col. 2] ego mortuns 
easem. Nune autem notitico uobia quod anno preterito 
in principio Januari) per quendam amicum nostrum qui 
fuit ex Sotijs domini Cothay Canis. qui wenerunt ad 
dominum Chanem de Cathay. ego misi litteras Patri 
vieario «et fratribns prouincie gaczarie de statu et 
conditione mea in pauecis uerbis. in quibus. litteris rogaui 
eundem vicarinm quod exempla illarum uobia trans. 
mitterent[?]. Et iam mihi per bonas personas que nune 
peruencrunt cum nuntijs predicti dominj Cothay ad 





| Gagarin, or the Crimea. 
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dominum Chanem de Cathay. quod mee littere ad nos 
peruenerunt, ef quod ille idem mnuntimus qui portauit 
litteras meas post modum de Sara cinitate uenit thauri- 
sium. propter quod de factis et contentis in illis litteris 
eogitauj non facere mentionem, nec iterato seribere Et 
primum estde persequtione Nestorianorum. Secundum de 
ecclesia et domibus conpletis. vj picturas feci fieri veteria 
et nouj testamenti, ad doctrinam rudium. et seripta sunt 
litteris latinis. Tursicis.' et persicis, ut omnes lingue legere 
udleant, Tertium est quod ex pueris quos emj et battizauj 
aliqui migranerunt ad dominum. Quartum est quod ao 
tempore quo fuj m tartaria in Kathay batticzauj . plura 
milia, In isto autem anno domini .m*. eee. v°. Ego 
Chanis. et inter Curiam et locum nostrum ula sola est 
distans per iactum lapidis a porta dominj Chania. 
77 Cminus Petrus de lucalongo fidelis xpistianns et Magnus 
Mercator qui fuit sotius meus de thaurisio tpse emit 
terram pro loco quem dixj. et dedit mihi amore dej. Et 
diuina gratia operante. quia utilior et congruentior locus 
haber: non posset in toto imperio dominj Chanis pro 
ecclesia catholica construenda, Jn principio augusti locum 
accepl. et assistentibus benefactoribus et iuuantibus. usque 
id festum sancti Hrancissei* fuit conpletus. eum muro in 


' Wadding read this worl (perhaps rightly) Terscia, Torsia ix 
nuirked on the famous Catalin mip. Tiare appears to be a Porsian 
word applied in contempt primarily to Christians but aleo to persons 
of other religions, sa that Tarnea dingva might mean “ the language of 
the idolaters, Le. Mongol, From this word a9 applied to Christians 
is derived probably the term 3e JF Tich-heeh by which Christians 
were known in the thirteenth century, and inleed until the seventeenth, 
when it appears in the form 1 7] 4 P't-#ri-sa in Moslem books, 
and as Tersei in Trigault’s Christiana Eeperditio, p, 124, 

24 October. Tho chronology is not. perfectly clear. Colonel Yule 
supposed that the site was received in August, I304, and that some 
building was begun at onee, so that, speaking rather loosely, John was 
ible to say in Januory, 1005, that be was in the act of building » new 
church ; by 4 October, 1305, the buildings, including an oratory, were 
finished, but the principal church could not be completed until the 
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eireuttu. eb domibus officinis planis. et oratorio. quod 
est capax ducentarum personarum. Set propter yemem 
ecelesiam perticere non potuj. Set habeo ligna congregata 
in domo. et per misericordiam dej perficiam in estate, 
dico uobis quod mirum quoddam uisum est omnibus 
aduenientibus de ciuitate et aliunde, guia non habebant 
adhue rumores ex hoc. et uidentes locum de nony factum. 
ét erucem rubeam de super in sublimj positam, 
jit nos in oratorio nostro secundum usum offtinm 
lcantamus sollempniter quia notas non habemus 
Dominus Chaam in camera sua potest audire uoces 
nostras, et hoe mirabile factum Jonge lateque dinulgatum 
est, inter gentes. Eb pro magno erit. sicut disponet? 
[fol. 172 r°] et adimplebit diuina clementia : | 
. prima ecelesia et loco nostro. usque ad ecelesiam 
A secundam quam edificauj postea sunt duo miliaria 
ef dimidium intra ciuitatem, que multum est magna, 
Et pueros dinisi et posuj. partem im prima. et partem in 
secunda constituj. et fatiunt officium per se ipsos. Set 
ego sicut cappellanus per edomadas celebro in utraque. 
quia puer] non sunt sacerdotes. de magno imperio 
tartarorum. 
E Regionibus orientalium uobis signifies, et precipue 
de Jmperio domini Chaanis, quod non sit ej maior 
in mondo. Et ego habeo in curia sua Jocum et am 
ordinariam intrandi et Sedendi, sieut legatus domini pape, 
et honorat me super omnes alios prelatos, quocumque 
nomine censeantur. Et licet tpse dominus Chaan audierit 
multa de curia Romana et statu latinorum dessiderat 
summer of 1900. All building in Poking is stopped by the severe frost, 
which does not break until about the end of February. The fact that 
Quinquagesima fell on § March in 1307 preclucles the simple solution 


of the difficulties which would be obtained by supposing that John 
tiated his letters in the old style, suying 1906, 1306 where we should 
any 1306, 1307. + 

1 Tn the margin below this column [s written * per iactum tunis 
baliste", intended no dowbt to explain “ per inctum Inpicis” in the 
text above (p. 53}. 
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tamen multum. uidere nuntios wenientes de partibus illis, 
Jn istis partibus sunt multe septe ydolatrarum diuersa 
eredentium. et sunt multi religiosi de diuersis septis. 
diuersos habitus habentes. et sunt multo maioris austeritatis 
et obserunntie quam religiosi latin) 
VE yndia maiorem partem ego uidi. et quesinj de alijs 
_/ partibus indie. et esset magnus profectus predicare 
eis fidem xpisti si fratres uenirent. Set non. essent 
mittendi nisi uirj Solidissimj, Nam Regiones sunt 
pulcerrime plene aromatibus. et lapidibns pretiosis. Set 
de fructibus nostris parum habent. Et propter magnam 
temperantiam et caliditatem aeris et regionis. Nudi 
uadunt. modico coopertorio uerenda cooperientes. Et 
propterea artibus nostris sartorum et cordonum, et artititijs 
non indigent. Jbj est semper estas eb nunquam hyemps 
Battizanj ibj cirea centum personas. 
Tu eadem epistola! dicit ipse 
frater Johannes. quod sollempnes nuntij venerunt ad 


1 Wadding separated the following paragraphs from the preceding 
by about twenty pages, and introduced them with a sentence which 
made Colonel Yule suppose that he (Wadding) considered them to be 
part of a third letter, whereas he himself perceived that they formed 
the end of the second letter. Wadding'’s words are: Ex nostris 
Scriptoribus nollus est qui exacte aut plena historian hujus optimi Virt 
assumptionem od predietum Archiepiseopatum, & res preclare pestas 
recenseat: solus inter omnes beatas Oderiens de Foro-Julio in Chronicis, 
que a principio mundi, usque ad inition Pontiticatus Benedicti AIT 
brevi methodo concinnavit, largina de his tractavit, ex quo potiora hic 
exscriba: Olina eo qtr ecripat anno superior frafer Jones a Monte 
Corring, Inquit beatus Odoricus, Acc ango warraf in alia a ae script 
Kpistola quod solemnes.Nuncit venerunt ad enm de quadam parte Acthiopio, 
royoutes, wf illne peryeret ete. : with the marginal reference :—B. Oder. 
nd an. 1306. This passage, with ita definite quotation ({itra ea, ete.) 
and marginal reference, is a rather serious objection to our supposition 
that the Paris MS. (Latin 4000) ia the actual book which Wadding used. 
The words “ad an. 1306." refer back perhaps to the first part of the 
letter in Wadding's own Annales, tom. vi, pp. Tl, 72, The passage 
just quoted is on p. 91. Monsieur H. Cordier tells me that he knows 
of no other copy of the Chronicles, but at the same time is inclined to 
doubt that the Paris MS. (Latin 5006) is the copy used by Warlding. 
I therefore give the variations between the MS. and Wadding’s text. 
which occur in that part of the first letter of which a facsimile 


a 
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a 
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cum de eThyopia' rogantes ut illue pergeret ad predi- 
candum uel mitteret predicatores bonos. Quia a tempore 


accompanies this article, omitting all mere differenmes of spelling. The 
reading of the MS. comes first in each case, followed by that of 


Wadding’s text (2nd edition): Fol 170 v". indie. 6t in ecclesia: Indim. 


a Ecclesiam ; Socios fuit vie mee: sncius fait mew vie; Jpeum uero 
Jmperatorem oum: ipsum vero eum; inneterntus est in ydolatria : 


” JInveteratus est idololatrin; ego sum apod eum iam est annua duo- 


decimus. Nestorianj quidem: ego sum apud eum jam ante duos annos, 


. « Nestoriani quidam; quod non permiserunt: quod non permittant ; 


nee aliam quam Nestorianj: sec aliam, quam Nestorianam ; prefati 
Nestorinj: prefati Nestoriani; explorator magus et dementatorom 
homingm : maguus explorator et dementator hominum: facto aliquanto 
interualio: facto aliquo intervallo; fol. 171 r°. quod alius nuntiug 


faerit: quod aliquie nuntius fait ; quinque annis: quingue annos: Jta : 


quod sepe: Ita persepe; Tandem per quorumdam: Tandem per 


cujusdam ; emulorum et ipsos: wmulorum, quos; sine confeasione: sine 


‘socio; supradicte infamationes: eapradiocte informationes: xi, puerc : 
GL pueros ; litteria latinis ot rita nostro: litteri= Latinis, & Grecis rita 
nostra; in conuenty alue aim presens: in Conventibus fit, sive PRAenA 
sit ; imperator delectatur multum : Imperator delectat multum: tumen 
secundum usum : & secundum usum; de bono Rege Georgio: cauitted ; 
de Septa nestorianorum: Georgius de sect Nestorianorum; de penete 
illius THe Revis: de genepe ilustri Magni Regis: sacris westibns 


indutus ministranit, Jee quod alij: regiis vestibus indutus ministravit = 
sed quidam alii; pape. et nomen meum voeans: Pape, vocans; herede 


im cunnbulie: herede ferme incunabilis, To these thay be odded one 
passage from Andrew's letter, fol. 186 v*—et som sno corpore et 


quantum longeuitas uite patitur vigorosus et agilis. nichil quidem preter 


Canitiem habens de defectibus naturalibus et proprietatibus senectutia ; 
& sum sano corpore, & quantum longuevitas vit patitur, aliqullus 
adhoc annis in hac messe laborare potero, licet canitiem habexm ex 


‘defeetibas naturalilbas & proprietatibus senectutis, None of these 
(differences (except possibly the one to which this note primarily refers) 


seem to me to make it unlikely that Wadding used of mode a rather 
hurried copy of the actual MS. which is new at Paris and was formerly, 


* scoonding to Calonel Yule (Cathay, voli, p. 17), at Rome; and in any 


case the differences have to be accounted for, and they may as well be 


4 7. ilue to Wadding (or his frierul | he to wry" other wate les, Apart from 


Po 
- =. 


~dlerical errors like ‘+ explorator mags et dementatorem ", “ uia breaior 


st securioruy”, “aduenientibus , ... et nidentes ™, ete, the realing of 
the MS. is, I believe, in no inatanes inferior to that of Wadding’s tort. 

* Ethyopia no doubt represents some part of Asin rather than 
Abyssinia or any other part of Africa, but its exact situation Seema to 
be hard to fix, Colonel Yulo (Cathay, vol. i, p. 165) points out that this 
‘deputation probably reached John in Indis, and sugrests that Ethiopia 
may mean Socotra, Herodotus (bk. vii, Tu) speaks of the straight- 
haired *' Ethiopians from the sun-rising ", 


a , 


aa 


JourxaL Roy, As. Soc. rgt4. 





The first letter of John of Monte Corvino 


‘irom ihe Paris MDS. Latin goof, fol, row), cok a. and Pyior, ead. 1) 
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wm, ceevj". in dominica quinquagesime. mensis februari’ 


cum alijs xpistianis. ossn sacra. Sanctorum fratrutm. Thome. de 
** Snarchia [Y, de oppido talentino. Et fratris Jacobj. de Palos. Et 
fratria petrj de wenis [Senn]. 


. Franeiseanum, tom. iv, pp. 424 (4), 420 (d). 


as follows :—“* Et cam ab eje [1.¢. the scrutinizing officials) euasiasem us, 


teati Mathej euangeliste et discipulorum eius. predieatores : 
non habuerunt qui eos instruerent in fide xpisti. et multum 
dessiderant ad ueram xpisti fidem pernenire. Et si fratres: 
ibj mitterentur omnes conuerterentur. ad xpistum. et fierent 
veri xpistianj. Nam sunt plurim} in oriente qm sallo 
nomine cristiani dicuntur. et in xpistum credunt. Set de 
seripturis et sanctorum doetrinis aliud nesciunt sinpliciter 
uinentes cum non habeant predicatores et doetores.. 

rtem dicit firater Johannes quod post featum omnium 

: sanctorum battizauit .ceec. [172 r°, col. 2] personas. 
et quia ipse andiuit quod plures fratres utriusque ordinis 
ad persas et ad Gaczariam accesserunt ortatur eos ad 





3 
predicandum feruenter fidem dominj nostri Jhsuxpisti, 7 — 
et ad faciendum fructum animarum Data dicebat littera, 9 

ipsa. in Cambatiech cinitate regnj Katay. Anno dominj | fon " 


yj Rater uero Thomas de Tolentino* a tartaria rediens a 

eum istis epistolis. qui et ipse frater minor et pre- 
dicator deuotus, iam per annos plures predicanerat inter 
infideles. weniens in ytaliam. accessid ad enriam Romanam 
ultra montes in vaschoniam. vbj papa Clemens morabatur © | 
cum cardinalibus, prius hee dei magnolia firatr] Johann) | 
de Murro® olim generali ministro fratram minorum, et > 

' Quinquagesimnn fell on 13 February in 1306. | | 

4 ‘Thomas suffered martyrdom in April, 1921, at Tana in Indian, — 
together with three ethers. Our MB. speaks on fol. 185 v* of the lund bug 
of the bones of theee martyrs ot Zaitun by Odorie and hia companions 


per dei gratiam al ciuitatem “iitan a lncom fratrym nostrorani 
pernenimn. Et cum alijs fratribes postris congaudentes de glorioso 
murtirjo sanctorum fratrum postrorum et gratina deo agentes simul 


Et ffrotris Demeteij layel, qui linguas 
adultus, In ecclesia 


neverat plures. cum ipse in turtarin ontus easet. ef | 
| et ibj cum multa 


noxtrorum fratrum reconditn sunt reucrenter. 
devotione conservantur.” Cf. p. 41, 0.3, , 

3 Johannes de Muro Vallis waa elected Minister General in June, 
1206, made Cardinal ond Bishop of Ostia in 1502, mane lied in 1412 oF 
131% Ch Annafes Minorwm, tom, vi, pp. 7, 200; Sbaralea, Bullerivn 
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tune cardinali nuntianit. Et ipse frater Johannes domino 
pape et cardinalibus retulit. Et aduocatus frater thomas 
in concistorium. Coram domino papa et cardinalibus et 
prelatis sermone preclaro ista dej nostr) ammiranda opera 
sic bene incepta et prosequta. per fratrem Johannem de 
monte corume et alios fratres. recitauit. rogans dominum 
papam et eardinales. ut operam darent ut hoe opus dej 
augeretur. et perticerctur. de .vij. fratribus episeopis 
it dominua papa Clemens gandio magno repletus cum 
cardinalibus de ista maxima conmutatione dextre 
excelsi. Anidus et sollicttus ut tam sanctum opus det 
prosequeretur, jffratri Gun Saluo’ Generali muinistro 
fratrum minorum imposuit. ut statim cum consilio fratrim 
éligeret .vij. bonos fratres minores. ornatos uirtutibus., et 
approbatos sensu, et erudites in seripturis diuinis, et ipsos 
fratres auctoritate sun. Episcopos ordinare et consecrare 
faceret, et illos transmitteret in tartariam. eum priuilegijs 
dominj pape. ut fratrem Johannem in Archiepiseopum et 
patriarcham. totius orientis ordinarent et consecrarent. 
Et [?] ipsi vij. eptseopi. sieut sutfragane] illi astarent. in 
propinguis ciuitatibus magnis, iuxta Cambaliech constituti 
Episcopi. vt sient deus per sanctum ffrancisseum. latinam 
ececlesiam iluminauerat verbo pariter et exemplo. et ad 
salutem multa milia animarum reduxerat. Jta et per 
discipulos eius, populos orientis intideles, et eristianos 
acismaticos. eb herrantes. ad fidem xpistianam reduceret. 
et lumen fide] quod per ipsos fratres minores Jhsusxpistus 
in regnis tartarorum accenderat. Jta per eos continue 
augeretur. et conserunretur. ne posset extinguj. Electi 
ergo fuerunt .vij. boni fratres, a Generali ministro, in 


1“ Hoe anno [EMM] in festo Pentecostes celebratum est Assisii 
Capitulum Generale trigesimum quartum, presidente Cardinale Jounne 
de Muro, Ordinis Vicario. Electus est in Ministrum Generalem frater 
Gonilisalvus de Valle-bous, vulgo Balbousa Galleeus, uti aliqui volunt, 
Lusitanus vero Ulyssiponensis apud Willotum, provincia: sancti Jacobi 
alamnus, sed provincia Castella Minister... ." CGondisalvus died 
in 1312 Cf, Auneles Minorem, tom. vi, pp. 30, 200, 
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episcopos. Scilicet. duo. de prouincia sancti flrancissei. 
que est capud ordinis. ffrater Andreas lector. de perusio. 
et ffrater peregrinus de castello, [fol. 172 v®] ffrater 
Nicholaus de apulia, minister olim prouincie sancti 
firancissei. ffrater Guiliclmus de firanchya. et alij, tres 
fratres episeopi. de alijs prouincijs ordinis. Et eum priui- 
legijs domini pape Misit illos Generalis minister in tartariam 
interiorem et in yndiam., ad fratrem Johannem. exemplar 
priuilegij ad fratrem Johannem. epistola clementis, pape 
ad fratrem Johannem. 


. (o\lemens Episeopus. Sernus seruoram dej. Dilecto thlio 


in ypisto, ffratrj Johanni de monte cornino ordinis 
fratrum minorum per nos in Archiepiscopum Cambaliensem 
electo et constituto. salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 
etcetera, (Rex regum, salvator noster Iesus Christus, 
inter alia caritatis opera, quae hominibus laborantibus in 
hae valle miseriae magis necessaria et in conspectu divinae 
maiestatis plus accepta fore noscuntur, evangelicae prae- 
dicationis officiuam, in quo fratres tui ordinis habent 
incumbere assidue ut solliciti pastoribus exclesiae adintores, 
maioris priuilegii uoluit pracrogativa praeferri, Propterea, 
ut sermo Domini dignis progressibus proveliatur, oportet 
viros apirituales, vitae munditiam et intelligentiae gratiam 
cum Iohanne sortitos, qui populis et gentibus, linguis 
regibusque multis Christum Dominum praedicent, prae- 
sertim in partibus illis, ubi negotium eatholicae fidet 
patrocinium salutaris propagationis implorat, m partent 
huiusmodi pastoralis sollicitudinis deputari.)* infra. 
Sequitur. 
Sane nuper ad notitiam nostram. et dicte sedis apostolice 
fide digna relatione peruenit. Quod tu olim gelo orthodoxe 
fide} xpistiane aeccensus et caritate. de mandato sedis 
eiusdem ex premisso consensu ac ordinis tuj et Generalis 
ministri licentia spetiali, vt luerj faceres animas infidelium 


1 ‘This passage enclosed in brackets and similar passages below are 
taken from Sharalea (Eubel), Auliarien Francecouwm, tom. v, 1908, 
p. 37, ete. 
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deo uimo. ad ipsas infidelium orientalium partium te 
personaliter transtulisti. Et in terris dominij tartarornm 
quam plures infidelium per lauacrum sacri batismatis nd 
ucram fidem xpisti fauente tibi spiritus sancti gratia 
redusisti fideliter et attente. etcetera que sequntur. 
({Considerantes igitur attentius clara huius sanctae 
operationis studia te in dictis partibus existentem de 
fratrum nostrorum consensu et apostolicne plenitudine 
potestatis in civitate Cambalien., magna utique et hone- 
rabili regni magnitici Principis magni regis Tartarorum in 
archiepisecopum assumimus et practicimus in pastorem, 
curam et sollicitudinem animarum omnium existentium 
in toto dominio Tartarorum tibi plenariam committentes 
tikique exercendi omnia, quae ad jura archiepiseopalia 
Spectare noseuntur, prout permittunt canonicae sanctiones 
eadem ‘auctoritate concedentes plenam et liberam potes- 
tatem, Dat. Pictavis, x kalendas augusti, anno secundea. |)" 
Concedit dominus papa clemens frate} Johannj in hoe 
priuilegio. wut ipse factus archiepiscopus. Episcopos 
instituere et consecrare possid et sacerdotes et clerivas 
in ciuitatibus et prouintijs orientalibus, et omnem [*] 
auctoritatem suam concedit sibj. ut sicut dominus papa, in 
oecidentali et lIatina ecclesia presidet summus pontifex 
super omnes episcopos et prelatos, beati Petri vicarins. 
Jin et frater Johannes sums Archiepiscopus presideat 
super ommes episcopos et prélatos in partibus illis, hoc 
pacto et titulo. ot semper se suobditum romano pontitie 
confiteatur, et ab eo usum pallij recongnosscat. tam ipse 
frater Johannes. quam omnes Archiepiscopi Cambaliensés 
futuri per secula. romane éeclesie subiaceant in his puuetis, 
Commendat etiam dominns papa fratrem Johannem (ued 
ectlesias construxerit, et pieturns noui et Heteris testa 
menti in eis depingi fecerit. in testimonium mirabilium 
operum dej nostrj). ut rudes popull qui nunguam iste 
audierunt. nee seiuerunt. per picturas ipsas. disseant deum 
' Bullarium Franciecanum, tom. v, pr 37, 35. 


XI. 


AIT. 
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intelligere [172 v9, col. 2] et amumirands opera eius. Et 
ub frater Johannes Archicpiscopus, et alij fratres in hoe 
opere diuino melius prosperarentur. dominus papa Clemens 
ud dominum Chaan misit epistolam honortticam in hae 
data... [fol 173 r*) : .. | 
Ili uero septem fratres Episcopi. et ah) fratres cum e1s 
quam plurimj dinuino repleti spirtu pronpti ad 
obediendum pro nomine domini nostri Jhauxpisti. 
licentia et benedictione aceepta profecti sunt. predicando 
ubiqne. domino cooperante. fructum plurtmum fatiendo 
animarut. de fratribus minoribus uisitantibus eaptinos. . . 
(56. Dilecto jfilio fratri Andreae de Perusio ord. 
fratrein Minorwm per os assiwmpto in episeopren: arehi- 
episcopalis sedis Cumbalien. in dominio Tartarcrum. 
Rex regum efe, m. m. ut supra n. 59 [p. 550] wagaee 
potestatem.* Ut autem in eisdem partibus incrementum 


. Bere follow in the MB. letters ad -regem tirterortim, occupying the 
greater part of fol. 172 v", vol. 2, and epistola domini clementis. pape. 
frutribus minoribus euntibus in tartariam ad predicandum fidem xpisti, 
ovcupying the first twenty-two lines of fol, 173 1, ool. 1. 

4 Raynoldus (Ann. Eeeles., tom. xv, p. 26, an. NAT. mS) begins this 
letter thus: Clemens etc. Dilecta jilio frotri Andree de Perusio Chroimta 
Fratrum Aliuorim, per nos aaeumpto ia Emscopun syfragrnenm archi- 
eqisropulia setia Combelionsia in dominio Tartarorwm. 

Nuper considerantes attentins clara since operationi¢ atudia, qui 
dilectus fillus frater Jounnes de Monte Corvino in archiepiscopum 
Cumbaliensem per nos assumptus in partibus Tartarornm, secum 
Domino faciente virtatem, operatus est hactents, a¢ in portilvas ipeas 
existens assidu® operatur, ipsum fratrem Joannem Onlinis totrnmn 
Minorium professum, & in dictis purtibus existentem de fratrum 
nostrorum consilio & Apostolice plenitndine potestatis in oivitate 
Cambaliensi, magoa wtiq ; & honorabili regi magnifiel principe ment 
Regis rartarorum in archiepiscopum assuimpsimus & prefecimius in 
pastorem, curmm & solicitudinem animaram omnium existentium in tote 
dominio Taurtarcrum sibl plenarinm committentes; ¢iq ; exercendi 
omnin, que ad jura archiepiscopalia spectara noscunbur, porcut per: 
mittunt cancnies sunctiones, eailem aucturitate plenam & liberam 
potestatem, Ut autem. - - 

Wadding (Ann, Min., tom. vi, p Si) mentions the letter Wwper 
cousidterantes ete, addressed to Andrew on July 24, but does not give 
the text. It is evidently from this letter that Eubel restored the 
lost letter to John (p. 500 above). Mosheim (Jia. Tart. Kecles,, p. 128) 
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salntis animarum perfectius provenire valent et fides 
catholics semper de bono in melius per evangelicae 
praedicationis doctrinam auctore Domino prosperetur, 
nos (summi regis magisterio eruditi, qui inclinata 
eoelorum altitudine, ut hominem redimeret, factns homo, 
discipulos, quos elegit, in universum mundum misit evan- 
gelium praedicare) cupientes viros provides et diseretos, 
scientes ad salutem populos incredulos erudire, in parten 
hujusmodi sollicitudinis evocare, qui rectas faciant semitas 
Dei nostri et populum aeceptabilem ei reddant, te sufficienter 
in lege Domini eruditum, vita et religione conspicuum, 
merim honestate decorum ac multarum virtutum titulis 
commendatum, de fratrum nostrorum consilio et apostolican 
potestatis plenitudine in adiutorium commissne dicto fratri 
Toanni sollicitudinis pro maiori animarum salute specialiter 
deputamus ae in dicto dominio in episcopum xsssumimus 
et praeficimus in pastorem, mandantes auctoritate prae- 
sentium venerabili fratri Ioanni Portuensi! et dilectis 
filiis nostris Ioanni tituli Sanctorum Marcellini et Petri 
presbytero ac Lucac sanctae Mariae in via lata diaeono 
cardinalibus, ut tibi anctoritate nostra faciant munus 
consecrationis impendi, et constituentes te suliraganeum 
archiepiscopi supradicti, tibi nihilominus et suceessoribus 
tuis episcopi¢ in codem dominio succedentes. ut omnibus 
et singulis gratis et concessionibus, quas nuper per litteras 
nostras fratribus dicti ordinis in terras Saracenorum, 
Paganorum et aliorum infidelium proficiseentibus auctori- 
tate apostolica duximus indulgendas, auetoritate nostra 
bere uti possis. Volumns itaque ac tibi in remissionem 
intungimus peceatorum, quatenus, huiusmodi commissum 
Liki pastorale officium in Dei et nostro nomine devote 
gives a similar letter, bagioning Considerantes olin, naidreseed to 
William of Villa-nova, and (on p- 126) a letter beginning “* Hex regu” 
(ef p. S50 above) addressed to Peter of Florence, It seems to be 


impomible to say exactly how the text of theses Various letters stands 


in the Vatican Registers without access to the Registers themselves, 
' Le. Ioannes tle Muro ; of. p. 657, 0. 9. 
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suscipiens, cum divinae benedictionis gratia ad partes 
easdem te personaliter transferas, propositurus ih verbum 
divinum, prout Spiritus sancti gratia dabit tibi, ac de 
nostro et apostolicae sedis fayore plene confisus dictum 
officium sic solerter et sollicite secundum datam tibi a Deo 
prudentiam exequi studeas, ut fructum atferas et frnctus 
tuus manens in prolem filicrum adoptionis exereseat, et 
sponsa Christi ecclesia, de sua foecunditate In Christo 
sponso suo congaudiens, fidelem et utilem ministrum se 
destinasse laetetur, et dictarum partium populi salutis et 
quietis angelum suscepisse in Domino glorientur, tuque 
proin nihilominus ipsius ecclesiae gratiam et divinae 
retributionis gloriam uberius merearis. Datum Pictavis, 
X kalendas augusti, pontificatus nostri anno secundo, 

Ine. m. dileeto filio Nicolao de Bantia etuadem ordinis, 

Ine. m, dil, fil, fr. Gerardo Albuint etusdem ordimis. 

In ¢. m. dil. fil. fr, Ulrivo de Soyfridstorf evusdem 
ord vis. 

Ine. m. dil. fil. fr. Peregrino de Castello eiusdem 
ordi es. 

In e. ma, dil, fil. fr. Guilelmo de Villanova etusdem 
ord pms. 

87. Dilectis filiie Gerardo Albuini, Ulrico de Seyfrids- 
dorf [Seistdstorf |], Guilelmo da Villanova, Niecolao ¢e 
Bantia [Bontra], Andreae de Perusio et Peregrino de 
Castello, ord. fratrum Minoruwm, per nos asswmptis im 
spiscopos auffruganeos archiepiscopalia sedis Cambalen. 
domi Tartarerum., 

Nuper considerantes efc. Dat. Pictavis, X kal. augusti, 
anno secundo. | 

88. Dilecto filio fratri Iohanni de Montecorvine de 
ord. fratrum Minoruwm per nos im areliepscopum 
Cambalien. assumpto. 

Pridem considerantes efe. Dat. Pictavis, X kal. augusti, 
anno secundo.)' 

( Rofl, #rone., tom. v¥, pp. dB, 99, 


NIL. 


XIV. 
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[fol. 186 re, col. 2.] 
"i quia vir Religiosus et venerabilis. ffrater Johannes 
de ordine minorum primus in Regno Kathay. et in 
campaliech cinitate magna seminanit uerbum dej. et 
fondauid eeclesias, et plusquam .x. milia tartarornm 
conuertit ad xpistum et batticzauid. Ad quem Clemens, 
Pipa .v. plures fratres consecratos in episcopos. tras- 
musit et pallium pontificale- pro se et omnibus. sue- 
eessoribus sujs. 
1 ae nero de illis fratribus episeopis. post annos plurimos 
tiles remisit epistolas. que sub breuitate inferjus 
describuntur. ita eontinentes, 


Water Andreas, de perusio, de ordine minorum 
fratrum. Diuina permissione yoeatus Episeopus. 
Reuerendo Patri. ffratrj .--. Guardiano perusini 
conuentus salutem et pacem in domino sermpi- 
ternam. et infra, Sequitur, 

Nam propter immensam terrarum mariomgque distantiam 
inter me et vos interioctam uix Sperure possum quod 
littere ad uos per me transmisse ad manus Hestras naleant 
peruenire. et infra subsequitur. Noueritis me itmyue erm 
hone memorie fratre pereerino Coepiscopo et mee peregri- 
nationis indiuiduo eomite post multos Iabores ef langores 
inedias nariague incomoda atque pericula in terra pariter 
et in mari ubj fuimus rebus omnibus et etinm tunicis et 
habitibus spoliati. Demum deo Juuante ad Cam baliensern 
cinitatem que sedes est imperij macni Chanis anno 
dominice, inearnationis. millesimo, ece®. xvuj.' ut eredo 
peruenisse. vbj secundum mandatum a Sede Apostolica 
nobis datum. Archiepiscopo consecrato” moram bj per 
(uinguennium ferme contraximus. Jnfra quod temporis 






' This date is manifestly wrong, but whether Wadding's Meoeriii ja 
the right correction js very doubtful. mooexiii js perbape more plausihte, 
nm Andrew sava that he spent five years in Khanbaliz and want to 
Zaltun four years before 1399. 
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spatium procurauimus, Alapha:! ab Jmperatore magnifico 
pro uictu et vestitu octo personarum. Est autem alafa 
impensé quas imperator quas imperator tribuit nuntijs 
magnatorum. oratoribus. bellatoribus. et diuersorum artium 
artificibus. ef Joculatoribus pauperibus, et dinersis diver- 
sarin concditiontim personis. que impense plurium latinorum 
Reguin introitus expensas que transscendunt. De diuitijs 
magniticentia et gloria huius magn) Jmperatoris. de 
vastitate Jmperij., multitudine populorum. numerositate 
Ciuvitatum et magnitudine earundem. et de ordinatione 
Jmperij in quo nemo saduersus alium ausus est leuare 
gladium. transeo. quin longum foret [fol. 186 v°] seribere 
et audientibus incredibilia uiderentur, Nam ego ipse qui 
presens sum talia audio quod uix ipsa credere possum. 
etcetera. Sequitur, infra. Est quedam magna ciuitas 
iuxta mare Occeanum que uocatur lingua persica Zayton * 
in qua cinitate von dines domina Armena Ecelesiam 
erexit puleram satis et grandem. quam quidem de ipsius 
noluntate per Archiepiscopum cathedralem effectam eum 
eonpetentibus dotibus. ffratri Gerardo Episcopo et 
fratribus nostris qui cum eo erant donauit in uita et in 
morte reliquid. qui primus eandem cathedram suscepit. 
Mortuo autem dicto Episcopo injb) que sepulto uoluid 
Archiepiseopus in eadem ecclesia me facere suceessoreni, 
Set ego huius modi locationi et sucessioni me non 

‘This is one of many inilications in this letter of the many 
foreiners andl of the prevalence of foreign languages in China under 
the Mongol rule. Colonel Yule (Cathay, vol. i, p, 222) says that 
Quatremére |foahidteddim, p. 871) points out that Rashid ed-Din wea 
‘afafah to sienify (1) the allowance made by the prince for the keep of 
animals such as elephants, and (2) an allowance for the entertainment 
of ambassadors and other like personages. Yule himself compares the 
Arabic ‘olay, folder, and ‘o/u/, a soldier's wages, o stipend or provision, 

© ‘The identity of Zaiton ts much disputed, but the weight of evidence 
appears to be in favour of it being §L 44 Chiiian-chon in Pukien. 
Among other evidence which has been neglected is the discovery at or 
veer Ch‘ian-chou in 1614 and 1638 of three stones carved with crosses. 
To the cate below (p. 567) *‘in Zaita in Zayton " is pérhape a eopyist'’s 
arror, 

amas. 1014, ay 
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prebente assensum ipsam contulit fratri Peregrino Episeopo 
memorato qui illuc habita opportunitate se contulit. et 
pesquam pancis annis rexid eandem. anno dominj m”*. 
ece, xxij®. in erastino octane Apostolorum Petri eb pauli 
diem clausid extremum. Ante cuins decessum per quativor 
fere annos ego qum in Cambaliech non eram consolatus 
ex aliquibus causis. procurauj quod dictum Alafa elymosina 
imperialis mihi daretur in prefata ciuitate Znyton. que 
distat « Cambahech ttmere mensium fere toom wut dia 
sollicite procurauy, Et cum oeto equitaturis ab imperatore 
mihi concessia ad candem cimtatem com magno honore 
perresi et applicuj adhue fratre Peregrino prefato uiuente. 
Et in quodam nemaore proximo ciuitats ad quartam partem 
vojus miliariy Eeelesiam conuenientem et puleram hedi- 
fieari feci eum omnibus officinis sufficientibus. pro .x«x. 
fratribus. et cum .iiijj, cameris quarum quelibet esset pro 
quocumdne prelato sufficiens. Jn quo quidem loco moram 
traho continuam et uigo de elymosina regia memorata. 
que iuxta mercatorum Januensium extimationem ascendere 
potest annuatim ad ualorem . C . florenorum aureorum 
uel cirea, et de hac elomosina magnam partem in hedi- 
ficatione loci predicti expendi. cuj similem in hermitorijs 
in toia nostra provincia nullum scio quo ad puleritudinem 
et omnem conmoditatem. 
J \enique non longo elapso tempore post obitum [186 v°, 
col, 2] fratris peregrin) recepi decretum Archiepiscopi 
de locatione mea in memorata ecclesia Cathedrali. euj 
locationi sssensum prebuj causa rationabili suadente. et 
nune in Joeo uel ecclesia ciuitatis mune in hermitorio 
moram facio iuxta mee libitum uoluntatis, et sum SANG 
eorpore et quantum longeuitas uite patitur vigorosus et 
acilis, nichil quidem preter Canitiem habens de defeectibus 
naturalibus et proprictatibus senectutis, Sane in isto 
vasto Jpperio sunt gentes de omni natione que sub celo 
est et de omni septa. Et conceditur omnibus et singulis 
wiuere secundum septam snam, Est enim hee opinio 


> 
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apud eos seu potinus error, quod unus quisque in sua septa 
saluatur. Et nos predicare possumus libere et secure. 
Set de indeis et sarracenis nemo connertitur. De ydolatris 
batticzantur quam plurimj. Set battizat) non recte 
incedunt per uiam xpistianitatia. de sanctis fratribus. 
uattuor nostri fratres martiriczati fuerunt in yndin 

Fo oa sarracenis. quorum unus bis in’ ignem copiosum 
injectus illesus enasid. Et tamen ad tam stupendum 
miraculum nullus est a sun perfidia permutatus. hee omnia 
supradicta sub breuitate uestre paternitati destinare 
euranj. ut per uos ad aliorum notitiam deuoluantur, 
ffratribus spiritualibus et amicis meis precipuis non seribo 
quia qui decesserint et supersint ignore, vnde rogo quod 
me habeant exeusatum. omnes saluto me que omnibus 
reconmendo intime quantum possum, Et vos pater 
Guardiane reconmendetis me Ministro et custod1 perusino. 
et alija fratribus uniuersis. 

Mnes episcopi snflragane] facti per dominum papam 

 clementem Kambaliensis sedis migrauerunt in pace 
ad dominum. Ego solus remansi. ffrater Nicholans de 
Banthra et frater Andrutius de Asisio et unus  alius 
episcopus mortuj fuerunt in ingressu yndie inferioris in 
terra qnadam calidissima ubj et plures alij fratres mortny 
sunt et sepulti. valeat in domino uestra paternitas nune 
et semper. Data in Zito in Zayton anno dominj. m°, cee*. 
xxvj°. in mense Januari. 

Finally we give the full text of 8 u passage from the 
Chronicle of John of Winterthur to which Colonel Yule 
only alludes (Cathey, vol. i, p. 173) without translating 
or quoting it, The passage has many points of interest. 
First it contains probably a reference to the German 
Brother Arnold (ef. p. 547), Jolin of Monte Corvinos 
earliest companion at Khanbalig. Then it gives a summary 
of what is beyond doubt o letter (No, VI, above) of John 
(although it ascribes the authorship to the German), in 


= 


which the following points are to be noticed, It is 
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interesting to find the author at that date drawing 
attention to the bearing of the letter on the question of 
the extent of St. Thomas’ travels in Asia (ef. p. 547, n. 1). 
Secondly we notice that the correct number of John's 
foundlings, forty, is preserved as against all the printed 
texts of the letter itself. The confusion between King 
George and Prester John is carried a step further by the 
statement that John of Monte Corvine had converted 


—Prester John; but perhaps the writer had read Mareo 


Polo, who says “ Et de ceste provence en est rois un dou 
legnages au Prestre Johan, ef encore est Prestre John, 
son nom est Giorgie.” (Recueil de voyages, tom. i, p. 74). 
Then, again, the destination of the letter, though we can 
gather it from the second letter (cf p. 552), is plainly 
told us. It was “directed to his General of the Northern 
Vicariate ". Pascal of Vittoria, whose letter of 1338 is 
translated by Colonel Yule (Cathay, vol. i, pp. 231-7), 
speaks of “Gazaria in the Vicariat of the North, and in 
the empire of the Tartars, and again of “Sarray, a city 
of the Saracens of the Tartar empire, in the Vicariat of 
the North.” Lastly we seem to have some fragments 
of the original letter preserved for ts which would 
otherwise be lost, for the statement that John used to be 
summoned to appear before the Khan, tuking with him 
four or six or eight of his choristers, cannot be explained 
a5 & SUMIMAry Or even as a Vague recollection of any part 
of either of John’s letters as they now exist. 

The passage is as follows :— 

Paucis annis evolutis ante prwdicta [ie., very vaguely, 
4.b.1330], quidam frater ordinis Sancti Francisci, oriundus 
de partibus inferioris Alomanim peregre profectus ad 
partes infidelium, ad evangelizandum eis Christum, eujus 


-epistolam ab eo directam suo generali de vicaria aquilonari 


legi, latam & diffusam, laudabiliter ibi gessit, fructum 
itimarum pinguem faciendo, Nam, ut ex epistola sun 
elieni & excerpsi, multam gentem in linperio Canis 
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Magni Tartarorum Imperatoris, fonte baptismatis & verbo 
salutifero preedicationis ad fidem Christi convertit : immo 
maximum fructum animarum fecisset, si Nestoriani 
heretic! sive falsi Christiani illic multiplicat, ipsi non 
obstitissent, Nam illi felicibus eorum actibus invidentes, 
ipsi pro viribus adversabantur. Interdum aliqnuos per 
calumnias, detractiones falsas, adulationes de majoribus 
natu illius terre contra eum concitabant, flagellationes, 
inecarcerationes, & varias castigationes apud potentes per 
plures dies & annos procurabant ei nefarie fieri: qum 
omnia patienter pro Christo sustinuit. Quandoque Canis 
Magnus, quia eum intime dilexerat, percipiens eum 
innocenter po:nis adstrictum, turris vel arctm custodim 
mancipatum, clementer eripuit ipsum a captivitate, & a 
cunctis tribulationibus suis, libertati eum  restitnendo, 
prenas graves eis minando, qui eum de emtero verbis vel 
factis Iederent. Aliquot annis in plagis orientalibua & 
aquilonaribus degens, postquam ipsas intrayerat, forte 
VIL. vel IX. Tam perfecte idioma terre illins vel gentis 
didicerat, quod potenter & audacter in eo seminare poterat 
verbum Dei. Tantum etiam priedicationibus suis in 
populo fructificavit & profecit, homines ad Christi idem 
trahendo, quod frequenter infra spatium unius menais 
vel hebdomadm multa millia hominum ad ejus baptismum 
convolarunt, in locis ubi predicaverat, ut fatetur in 
epistola, Ante nunquam Evangelium Christi Inerat 
predicatum:; quanquam enim de beato Thoma legatur, 
quod per eum India, qum sibi in sorte prmdicationis 
advenerat, in magoa parte, & per duos pueros Romanos 
tempore Silvestri Papae, & Constantini Imperatoris 
Romani, ut legitur in Eeclesiastica hystoria, in Christum 
erediderint; tamen juxta verbum suum ad loca, ubi ipse 
evangelizavit Christum, nullus Katholicus ante ipsum 
fundamenta, vel galtem lapidem primarium fidei ortho- 
doxse qui poneret, venit. Nulla insitio, immo nec plantula 
fidei Apostolicw ante eum illic puilulavit: sed ipse primus 
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large ibi semen Christiane serens doctrinm in terram 
bonam, vomere predicationia & conpunctionis scissam, 
uberem messem credentium sive ad Christum conversorum 
messuit; diligens enim et indefessus quia fuerat operarius 
in vinea Christi & in agro Dominico, manipulos non 
paucorum conversorum, sed plurimorum millium reportavit. 
Preshiteruin & Johannem, Regem opulentum & potentem, 
de quo plura hyperbolice in uno libello apud nos leguntur, 
ad Christum & per eum totam suam gentem convertit. 
Sed heu post mortem suam discipline Christiane per- 
niciosam ad vomitum paganismi compulsa rediit, per 
successorem suum ydolatram pessimum & tyrannum ; quos 
revocare oves errantes & perditas ad caulas seu ovile 
fidei, frater memoratus non prevaluit, quia nimis ab illo 
regno elongatus, degens in ditione Canis Magni, Domini 
dominantium ultra XX. vel AAA. dietas fuit. Hic smpe 
dictus frater XL. pueros terrigenos emit, litterasque 
Latinns & Gramaticam eos docuit: tandem vero post 
lactis & pulmenti pueris congruam refectionem tpsis 
ministratam, solidum cibum ipsis prebuit, eos in Musica 
& in Sacra pagina inbuendo, horas quoque canonicas & 
cantum adeo perfecte didicerunt, quod eas alternatim in 
ehoro psallere egregie noverunt ; Quidam etiam eorum 
ingeniosi, & vociferati pre aliis sxiatnites chorum gloriose 
rexerunt. In cantu ipsorum Canis magnus summe 
delectabatur: unde predictus frater ipsoram magister & 
instructor frequenter vocatus ab ipso fuit, ut assumptis 
secum IID. vel VI. solatium sibi per cantum ipsorum 
faceret, qui sibi libenti animo obtemperans, & in loc 
satisfacere & complacere affectans, alternatim ex pueris 
apple THE. Vi. vel VILL secum assutnptis eornin Cane 
Magno & suis Satrapis in aula regia comparens pluries, 
per svavem melodyam ipsorum sibi gaudium & letitiam 
non modicam impendebat, eum cum suis taliter intime 
demuleendo, & mirabiliter reereando. Hane ob causam 
frater ille, & propter vitm sum simplicem puritatem, & 
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sanctam laudabilemque conversationem, tantam eratiam 
invenit, quod eum propitium patronum, protectorem, & 
quasi precipuum & singularem amicum in cunctis suis 
necessitatibus geratiosissime sentiebat, in oculis Principis 
aepe dicti.! 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE ABOVE LATIN TEXTS 


To Kubilai the great Khan, famous Prince of the Tartars, 
vrace in the present time to lead to glory in the 
future. 

We rejoice in the Lord, noble Prince, and give Him 
devout and abundant thanks that He, in whose hand are 
the hearts of the Princes of the Earth, preventing you, as 
we have heard with joy, with gentle piety by the gift of 
His grace, has filled your inmost heart with such feelings 
that the desire of your mind is directed towards the 
enlarging of the boundaries of Christianity. For shortly 
after the beginning of our promotion we received in 
audience trustworthy messengers who had been sent by 
the Magnificent Prince Arghun, famous King of the Tartars, 
who told us very plainly that your Magniticence bears 
a feeling of great love towards our person and the Roman 
Chureh and also towards the nation or people of the 
Latins, And the said messengers earnestly begged on 
behalf of the king that we would send some Latin monks 
to your court. But we, when we heard such pleasing and 
acceptable reports of so great and so sublime a Prince, 
rejoiced exceedingly in the Lord, sincerely desiring the 
increase of your health and the glory of your name, 
and humbly beseeching the Father of Lights, from whom 
is every good gift and every perfect giit, that He will 


L Corgua Historicum Medis Aevi etc., a Jo. Georgio Eecardo, Letpsic, 
1723; No. XXIV (beginning at col. 1734). Johannis Vitodurani Chronioan 
« Friderico I. Imp. od an. UMS, procedens, cols, 1805-7, John of 
Winterthur was a Minor Friar and his Chronicle seems to be in a four- 
teenth century MS, at St. Gall. 
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lighten your heart, ever proceeding from good to better, 
with the gift of His inspiration, and will sprinkle you 
with the dew of His grace to the praise and honour of 
His glorions Name. Wishing, therefore, to fulfil the King's 
desires in this respect, and greatly longing that you may 
readily consent, and be prepared, and very eagerly agree 
to accept the Christian faith which the aforesaid Church 
holds and preserves, since without His help accompanying 
no one is able to please the Most High: Lo, we have 
chosen our beloved son Brother John of Monte Corvino, 
With his fellows of the Order of the Minors, the bearer 
of the present letter, to be sent to you, earnestly praying 
you to receive him and his aforesaid companions with 
kindness (to whose teaching we desire that you may 
cleave close, since it tells of things meet for salvation), 
and to grant them the help of your Royal favour for 
the healthful work committed to them, which has in view 
the salvation of souls, that trusting in that protection 
they may be able to conduct themselves with more 
aivantage and effeet in the same, and that you may win 
from the Lord, who repays the least service with great 
rewards, the prize of eternal blessedness. 

Dated at Hieti the third day before the Ides of July in 
our second year (July 15, 1289)! 

. To the Noble Jolus of Pisa, 

We rejoice in the Lord becanse, according to trust- 
worthy report, you make laudable and wise efforts to 
extend the boundaries of the Christian faith by diligent ¥ 
bringing those who are nob yet lightened with its light 
to the knowledge of the faith; and that to all the clergy 
who pass through the land you grant in reverence for 
Jesus Christ help and kindness, showing yourself no less 
their chief and special protector. Wherefore we commend 


x 1 Ann. Afin., tom. ¥, pp. 106,197; eg. Vat., tom. 44,0. 55, fol. 314 2, 
This is followed by o letter to Kaidu, in which again there is no hint 
of John or any other missionary huving gone to his domaina before. 
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the zeal of your laudable diligence all the more fully as 
we seek the safety of each one the more. And so we 
stir up your diligence and exhort you in the Lord Jesus 
Christ so that you increase the zeal of your carefulness 
about your salutary deeds of this kind and untiring work, 
that thence you may be rendered more pleasing and 
acceptable to your Saviour in proportion as more are 
brought by you from pathless wandering to the way of 
truth, and from the mists of unbelief to the clear light 
of the catholic faith, And we send you our benediction 
according to the tenor of the present letter for the 
remission of your sins, 
Dated as above (July 13, 1259). 
To Arghun, famous King of the Tartars, grace in the 
present time to lead to glory in the future. 


Our wellbeloved son, Brother John of Monte Corvino, of 
the Order of the Minors, the bearer of the present letter, 
who has come into our presence from the Eastern Lands, 
has made it plain to our Apostleship by his careful 
accounts that you ... bear a feeling of great love 
towards us and the Roman Church, and also towards 
other Churches of Christians. The said Brother added 
too that your Mightiness had been good enongh to show 
vreat kindness to him and to his companions while they 
stayed in your country pursuing the service of Christ , - . 

Moreover, most excellent prince, asin our other letter to 
your Royal Magnificence we thought it right to intimate 
to you by our venerable brother Rabban Barsauma, Bishop 
in the East, and certain of your envoys who were sent 
to us, we, who though unworthy are the Viear of Christ 
and successor of St. Peter the chief of the Apostles, 
exceedingly wish and ardently desire that those whom 
the water of Baptism has not washed nor the Chureh of 
the Christian faith included may altogether forsake the 

1 dun. AMin., tom. v, p. 108. 
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pathless wanderings in which they stray with dangerous 
steps, and be brought back to the right way and faithfully 
keep the aforesaid faith... . 

And in confidently sending back Brother’John, of whom 
Ot have had a foretaste, and his companions to your 
country to carry on the work of salvation which they 
have begun, we earnestly pray that you will accept our 
introduction and receive them kindly in reverence for 
God and from respect for the Apostohe See and for us, 
granting them the Royal favour for the carrying on of 
sich work... ; and that you will keep some of them 
with you continually that they may put the word of 
God before you and your people, and may be able to 
work for the salvation of souls. 

Dated at Rieti on the Ides of July In our second year 
(July 15, 1289). 

To the venerable brother . . . [Jabalaha], Patriarch of 
the Nestorians, health and Apostolic benediction. 


And so we exhort you, Brother, with fatherly love, as 
also in the Son of God the Father we persuade you with 
a sincere heart to observe the entholic faith which the 
Roman Chureh holds and keeps inviolate as it is handed 
down, and to remove every obstacle and delny and break 
the bands of difficulty and to hasten... to be united 
with the same church; and so shall you win the prize 
of a greater recompense from the Lord as you shall 
provoke the more to it (i.e. to Ton } by your laudable 
example; for subjects are wont to be easily drawn to 
follow the example of what they see done by those set 
over them, 

For we hope and most confident] y think 
gladly and thoroughly fulfil what we set before you, 
by diligently and carefully persuading the people who 
are subject to you to it, since our beloved son, Brother 


' Awa. Min.. tam. v, PP 195,106; Aeg. Por, tom, 44, o. 54, fol, 913 3. 
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John of Monte Corvino, of the Order of the Minor Friars, 
the bearer of this letter, has thought good to tell us, 
conterning your zeal, many good and laudable works, 
of which we have heard with joy. Accept then with 
reverence the sincere exhortation and devoutly receive 
the salutary persuasion of the Viear of Christ, that you 
may study so laudably to behave yourself to the honour 
and glory of the Creator of all things as to render yourself 
by increase of merit more pleasing in His sight. Moreover, 
we urge you to accept our special introduction for the 
same Brother and his companions, and to treat them with 
kindness and favour, that, fortified with such and so great 
protection, they may be able to conduct themselves in 
their ministry more profitably and conveniently, and 
more effectually to carry on the work of Jesus Christ 
to the praise of the Divine Name. . . . 

Dated at Rieti on the Ides of July in the seeond year 
(July 15, 1289).* 

MS. Latin 5006. 

Concerning the foundation and planting of a new Church 
in Tartary. 

In the time, likewise, of this Pope Clement happy news 
and good tidings from Inner India and the kingdoms of 
the East came in the parts of the West and into ltaly, and 
filled the hearts of the Latins, and the hearts of the Minor 
and Preaching Friars, clergy and lay, of the Princes and 
Bishops with joy and wonder. 

For Brother John of Monte Corvino, of the Order of 
Minor Friars, a devout imitator of the blessed Francis, 
stern and severe to himself, and eloquent in teaching 
and preaching the word of God; supported with great 

1 Chabot, ia, de Mor Jobalaha, pp. 218,210; Neg. Vol., tom. 4, 
c. 48, fol. 219 Chabot copies the text from Langlois, ool. 301, 
No. 2218, JInbalaha M1, Patriarch from 1281 to 1917, was a Vigor born 
in 12345 at Koshang in China. He travelled to the Weat with his master 
Bar Sama (or Rabban Sauma), a native of Khanbalig, about the year 


1975. Bar Soume was sent hy Arghun on an embassy to the Pope, the 
Kings of France and England, and other European potentates in 1937. 
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authority and gracious privileges by lord Pope Nicholas IV, 
set out on his journey to preach to the infidels and entered 
the kingdom of the Persians. And after he had sojonrned 
some time in the vast city of Tauris with the Minor and 
Preaching Friars, who were dwelling there in one place 
preaching the faith of Christ to the heathen and baptizing, 
Brother John himself stayed with them for many days. 
Thenee he made his way into India. And his journey 
and holy work ore deseribed in this his letter, which is 
na follows, 

The letter of Brother John, the legate of the Pope. 

I, brother Jolin of Monte Corvine, of the Order of the 
Minor Friars, departed from Tauris, a city of the Persians, 
in the year of the Lord Meclxxxxi,and entered into India; 
and I was in the country of India, and in the Church of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, for thirteen months, and I 
baptized there in different places about « hundred persona. 
And the companion of my journey was Brother Nicholas 
of Pistoia, of the Order of the Preaching Brothers, who 
died there and was buried in the same Church. And 
I, proceeding on my further journey, made my way to 
Cathay, the realm of the Emperor of the Tartarsa, who is 
called the Great Khan, To the Emperor I presented the 
letter of the lord Pope, and invited him to adopt the 
eatholie faith of our Lord Jesus Christ; but he had grown 
teo old in idolatry. However, he bestows many kindnesses 
npon the Christians, and [ have now been abiding with 
him for eleven years. The Nestorians indeed, men who 
bear the Christian name but deviate very far from the 
Christian religion, have grown so powerful in these parts 
that they have not allowed any Christian of another ritual 
to have ever so small a chapel, or to publish any other 
doctrine than the Nestorian, For to these regions there 
never came any Apostle or disciple of the Apostles, And 
so the Nestorians aforesaid, both directly and through 
others whom they bribed, have brought on me persecutions 
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of the sharpest; declaring that I was nob sent by the 
lord Pope, but was a spy and magician and Ta postor; 
and after some while they produced other false witnesses 
who said that another messenger had been sent with 
presents of immense value to the Emperor, and that I had 
murdered him in India and stolen what he was carrying. 
And these intrigues went on for about five years, so that 
many a time I was dragged before the judgement seat 
with the ignominy [of threats] of death. At last, by 
God's providence, through the confession of certain indi- 
viduals, the Emperor came to know my innocence and 
the malice of my rivals, and sent them with their wives 
and children into exile. 

1, indeed, was alone in this pilgrimage without confession 
for eleven years, until Brother Arnold, a German of the 
province of Cologne, came to me last year. T have built 
a Church in the city of Khanbalig, where the king hes his 
chief residence. And this I completed six years ago; and 
L also made a bell-tower there, and put three bells m 
it. I have also baptized there, as I reckon, up to this 
time about six thousand persons; and, if the above-named 
glanders had not been made, I should have baptized more 
than thirty thousand ; and I am often engaged in baptizing. 
Also I have bought one after another forty boys, the sons 
of pagans, of the age of between’ seven und eleven years, 
who so far knew no religion, And I have baptized them 
and taught them to read Latin, and ovr ritual ; and I have 
written for them thirty Psaltera with Hymnaries and 
two Breviaries, with which eleven boys now know our 
office and attend services and take their weekly turn of 
duty as in a convent, whether I am present or not* And 

\ fufra here and below is perhaps meant for infra, ¢ ond 7 being 
sometimes confused. 

* The following notes are kindly supplied by Canon Christopher 
Worlaworth -— 


‘In a Minorite Breviary printed at Rome in 1829 Hebdomadarias 
and Chorus correspond (roughly epeaking) to our * Priest ' or * Minister’ 
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several of them are writing out Psalters and other necessary 
books. And the lord Emperor is greatly delighted at 
their chanting. I strike the bells at all the hours, and 
with the congregation of babes and sucklings I perform 
divine service, But we sing by ear, because we have no 
service-hook with the notes, 
Concerning the good king George." 

A. certaim king of that region, of the school of the 

Nestorian Christians, who was of the family of that great 


and ‘Answer’ or ‘the People’. The Sarum rubrics have for the former 
either Hebdomederinag or Ercellencior persona, scilicet Saceraioa. But 
there are boys of the week as wella os priests, vicars, ete., of the week, 
Puer hebdomadaris occurs occasionally in the Temporale rubrics of the 
Salisbury Breviary (ed. Cantah,), eg., col. xxi, Solus Puer ebdoma- 
darius ex parte Chori stans dicat primum versum Responsorii (post: i. 
lectionem nd matutinas). Chorm reepondent . . . & in ool. clxvil. ger 
cdomadoris served the thuarible or censer of the principal officiant at 
Christians Evensong, when be and the priest naxt in seniority went out 
at the beginning of Magnificat to sense the altars round the church. 

“The Sarum Custom book or Consuetudinary distinguishes the per 
nixfomadariv reaponaori, OF responsoriorum, already mentioned, from 
the puer ebdovurterins leetionis, whose special duty it was to carry and 
hold the book for the priest to read the collect after Magnificat at 
Evensong.—Ci. W. H. Frere’s (ae of Sarum, i, pp. 44, 92. Presumably 
the Minorite boys had some weekly duties in their turn similar to those 
ob Salisbury and elsewhere.” 

Of the service books mentioned only the Pauiters with Hymneals nod 
the Short Lessons need any comment, 

(1) Mr. HL Littleholes saya: ““Psnlters sometimes have hymns 
appended to them, as in the seventhcentury MS, Brit, Mua Vesp., 
A. 1.; the thirteenth-century MS., Brit. Mus., Harl.. 2585: and the 
printed Psalter of 1624" (The Olt Scrrice Books of the Brgliah OF 
p. 110). Ani among the books at Mere in Wilts (ap. ¢. 122)) was 
Antiphoner, eo called, containing: pealter, chapter-hook, 

etd | The Short Leeson if itinehed to thie daily office af Prime in 
Chapter for [Eres Living in COTM by or under «a religious rule. 
A set of five is printed in the Franciscan Breviary (Rome, 182), 
viz. I Thess, iil, i—after Epiphany to the Ist Sunday in Lent, and 
after Trinity ; Isaiah xxxiii, 2—Advent; Isninh lv, &—Ilast Sunday in 
Lent to Palm Sunday Eve ; Isninh L i. 7—Haly Week z Col, iii, 1, 2— 
Easter to the Ascension, They are printed in the Psalter at the end of 
the order for Prime on Sundays. The sume set is in the Roman but not, 
apparently, in the Sarum Breviary. 

* This and similar headings below were probabl 


of the Chronicle, or sumetimnes by w later hand. (yj, p. 3 n. 1. ps 
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king who was called Prester John of India, attached 
himeelf to me in the first year of my coming hither and, 
being converted by me to the truth of the true catholic 
faith, took the lesser Orders, and when I celebrated Mass 
he served, wearing the sacred vestments. So that the 
other Nestorians accused him of apostasy. Nevertheless, 
he brought over a great part of lis people to the true 
catholic faith. And he built a beautiful Church on a seale 
of royal magnificence to the honour of our God, of the 
Holy Trinity, and of the lord Pope, and of my name,’ 
ealling it the Roman Chureh. And this king George 
departed to the Lord six years ago a true Christian, leaving 
a son and heir in the cradle who 1s now nine years old. 
But the brothers of king George, since they were perfidious 
followers of the errors of Nestorius, subverted, after the 
king's death, all whom he had converted, taking them 
back to their former schism. And because I was alone 
and was unable to leave the Emperor the Khan I could 
not go to that Chureh, which is twenty days journey 
distant. Yet if some good helpers and fellow-workers 
come I trust in God that all may be retrieved; for I still 
possess the grant of the aforesaid king George deceased. | 

I say again that if there had not been the aforesaid — 
slanders great fruit would have followed. If I had had 
also two or three comrades to aid me, perhaps the Emperor 
the Khan too would have been baptized, I ask for such 
brethren to come, if any are willing to come, os will study 
to show themselves as an example, and not to make broad 
their own phylacteries. As for the road, I tell you that 
the road through the land of Toctai,* Emperor of the 
Northern Tartars, is the shorter and safer, so that they 
will be able to come with the envoys in less than five or 
six months. But the other road is very long and most 

1 The words nomen meu, which cannot be translated as they stand, 
are indistinct in the original aml were omitted by Wadding. I have 
translated them provisionally as if they were nomenia nied, 

2 Seen. 1, p. B00. 
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dangerous, including two voyages, of which the first is 
equal to the distance between Acre and the provinee of 
Provence, While the other is equnl to the distance between 
Aere and England ; and it might happen that they would 
scarcely accomplish that route in two years. Because the 
first way has not been safe fora long time on account of 
wars, It is consequently twelve years since I have received 
any news of the Roman Court and of our Order and the 
state of the West. It is now two years ago that a certain 
Lombard physician and surgeon came and filled these 
parts with incredible blasphemies about the Court of Rome 
and our Order and the state of the West, and on this 
account I much desire to learn the truth. 

I pray the Brothers whom this letter may reach to do 
their beat that its contents may be able to come to the 
knowledge of the lord Pope and of the Cardinals and of 
the agent of our Order at the Court of Rome. The 
Minister General of our Order I beg for an Antiphonary, 
a Legend of the Saints, a Gradual, and a Psalter with 
the music for a eopy, for I have nothing but a portable 
Breviary with the Short Lessons and a little Missal, 


= Mit I have a copy, the aforesaid boys will write [out others]. 
~ Now I am in the act of building another Church, with the 


view of distributing the boys in more places than one. 
I] am now old and grey, more from toil and trouble 
than from age, for I am fifty-eight years old. I have 
a competent knowledge of the Tartar language and 
character, which is the usnal language of the ‘Tartars- 
and I have now translated in that language and character 
the whole New Testament and the Psalter. and have had 
them written in their fairest character : and I understand 
the language and read, and preach openly and im public 
as it were in testimony of the law of Christ. And I was 
in treaty with the aforesaid king George, if he had lived, 
to translate the whole Latin oftice that it might be sun 2 
throughout the whole land in his dominion. And whilst 


Vil. 


VIL. 
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he wns alive Mass used to be celebrated in his church 
according tothe Latin ritual in that character and language 
—both the words of the Canon and the Prefaces. And 
the son of the said king is ealled John after my name; 
and I hope in God that he will walk in his father's steps- 
According, indeed, to what I have heard and seen I believe 
that no king or prince in the world can equal the lord 
Khan in respect of breadth of territory, multitude of 
people, and greatness of wealth. The end. Dated m the 
city of Khanbalig of the kingdom of Cuthay in the year 
of the Lord meeev, on the viii day of the month of 
January. 

This letter Brother John, the legate aforesaid of the 
Apostolic See, sent to a certain Brother Preacher, o 
spiritual man who was travelling round the parts ef the 
East preaching the faith of Christ to the heathen, by 
certain Venetian merchants who returned from Tartary 
and gave to the said Brother Preacher « tablet of the 
creat Khan the Emperor as o pledge of truthfulness. 
And the Brother himself sent it on to the Minor and 
Preaching Brothers in several places this side of the sea. 
And the Brother made it known that [there were] manyge = _ 
Preaching Brothers who had learned the Latin, Greek, ** 
and Tartar letters and speech very well, and have hastened 
to go to Upper Tartary bearing books and chalices and 
vestments, And the aforesaid Brothers began their journey 
and came as far as Gazaria of the Northern Tartars; but 
they were unable to go further on account of wars, and 
so they abode in the same city preaching and baptizing 
the heathen there until the war should cease. 

A letter of Brother John, legate of the Pope in Tartary, 
Archbishop.’ 

To the Reverend Father in Christ .. to Brother . 
to Brother . Viear of the Minister Gira of the Order 
of Minor Friars, and to the Viear of the Brothers and 

' Archiepiscopo should probably be Archiepiscopi. 
inas. 1014, a 
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Master of the Order of Preachers, and to the Brothers 
of either Order dwelling in the province of the Persians, 
brother John of Monte Corvino of the Order of Minor 
Friars, an unprofitable servant of Christ, preacher of the 
holy Christian faith, legate and envoy of the Apostolic 
See of Rome; health and love nm Him who is true love 
and the health of all. The requirements of love demand 
that those who are separated far and widely, and especially 
those who travel for the law of Christ, when they cannot 
see one another with unveiled face, shall at least comfort 
each other by words and letters. I have thought that 
you may reasonably be surprised that living so many 
years in so distant a province you have never received 
a letter from me. But I have wondered no less that 
never until this year have | received letter or greeting 
from any Brother or friend, and it seems that no one 
has remembered me; and most of all when I heard that 
rumours had reached vou that I was dead. But now 
I tell you that last year, at the beginning of January, 
T sent a letter in few words about my state and position 
to the Father Viear and the Brothers of the province of 
Gazaria by the hand of a certain friend of ours who was 
in the retinue of lord Toctai! Khan, who came to the 
lord Khan of Cathay. In which letter I asked the same 
Viear that they would send on copies of it to you. And 
now fit has been told] me by good persons who have now 
come with the envoys of the aforesaid lord Toctai to the 
lord Khan of Cathay, that my letter reached you and 
that that same messenger who carried my letter came to 
Tauris afterwards from the city of Sarai. And sa I do 
not think [ will mention the facts contained in that letter 
or repeat what IT wrote. And the first thing is about the 
persecution of the Nestorians, The second about the 
Chureh and the completion of the liouses, I have had 
six pictures made of the Old and New Testament for the 
’ Bee n. 1, p. 550, 
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instruction of the ignorant; and [the explanations] ‘are 
written in Latin, Tarsic, and Persian letters so that all 
tongues may be able to read. The third thing is that 
some of the boys whom I beught and baptized have 
departed to the Lord. The fourth is that from the time 
im which I have been in Tartary in Cathay I have 
baptized several thousands, In this year of the Lord 
Meeey, moreover, [ began another new place before the 
gate of the lord Khan, and between the palace and our 
place there is but the street, distant a stone's throw from 
the door of the lord Khan. 

Master Peter of Luealongo, a faithful Christian and 
a great merchant who was my companion from Tauris, 
himself bought the site for the place of which I have 
been speaking, and gave it to me by the love of God and 
the working of the Divine grace. For a more useful 
and suitable place for building a Catholic Church could 
not be had in the whole Empire of the lord Khan. 
I received the site in the beginning of August, and by 
the assistance and help of benefactors up to the feast of 
St. Francis? it was finished, with an enclosure wall and 
houses, complete offices, and an oratory which will hold 
two hundred persons. But on account of the winter 
I have not been able to finish the Church. But I have 
the timber collected at the honse, and, by the merey of 
God, I shall finish in the summer. I tell you it seems 
a sort of marvel to all who come from the city and from 
elsewhere, because they had not a rumour of it® before, 
and when they see the place new built and the red Cross 
placed aloft at the top. 

And we in our oratory sing the office regularly by ear, 
because we have not the notes. The lord Ahan can hear 
our voices in his chamber; and this wonderful fact is 
published far and wide among the heathen, and will have 
a great effect, as the Divine mercy shall dispose and fulfil, 

' October 4. Seen. 2, p. G50, * Or “hence”, 
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From our first Church .and residence to the second 
Chureh which I have since built is a distance of two miles 
and « half inside the city which is very great. And I have 
divided the boys, and placed part in the first [Church] and 
part I have established in the second; and they perform 
the service by themselves. But I, as chaplain, celebrate 
in either Church by weeks, for the boys are not priests. 


Concerning the great Empire of the Tartars 


Concerning the regions of the Orientals, and especially 
concerning the Empire of the lord Khan, I give you to 
know that there is none greater in the world. And 
I have a place in his court, and a regular right of 
entrance, and of sitting, as legate of the lord Pope; and 
he honours me above all other prelates, whatever may be 
their titles. And although the lord Khan himself has 
heard many things about the Roman Court and the state of 
the Latins, yet he much desires to see envoys coming from 
those parts. In these countries there are many schools 
of idolaters of various creeds, and there are many monks 
of the different schools wearing different habits, and they 
are of much greater austerity and obedience than Latin 
monks are. 

OF India I have seen the greater part, and made 
inquiries about other parts of India, and it would be of 
great profit to preach to them the faith of Christ if 
Brothers would come. But none should be sent except 
men of the most solid character, for the regions are very 
beautiful, full of aromatic spices and of precious stones, 
But they have few of our fruits. And on account of the 
preat mildness and warmth of the air and region they 
go naked, covering the loins with a scanty covering. 
And consequently they have no need of our arts and 
erafts of tailors and cordwainers. There it is always 


summer and never winter, I baptized there about 
& hundred persons. 
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In the same letter Brother John himself says that 
a formal deputation came to him from Ethiopia, asking 
him to go thither to preach or to send good preachers, 
becnuse since the time of the Blessed Matthew the 
Evangelist and of his disciples they had not had 
preachers to instruct them im the faith of Christ, and 
they had a great desire to attain to the true faith of 
Christ, And if brothers were sent there they would 
all be converted ta Christ and become troe Christiana. 
For there are very many in the East who are called 
Christians and believe in Christ in name alone, but know 
nothing else about the Scriptures and the doctrimes of 
the Saints, living in ignorance because they have no 
preachers and teachers. 

Brother John also says that after the feast of All 
Saints he baptized four hundred persons; and as he has 
heard that a number of Brothers of either Order have 
gone to the Persians and to Gazaria, he exhorts them 
fervently to preach the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to bring forth fruit of souls. The letter itself said 
it was dated in Khanbalig, a city of the kingdom of 
Cathay, in the year of the Lord Mecevi, on Quinquagesima 
Sunday in the month of February.’ 


1 A third letter (anonymous, but certainly by John of Monte Corvina) 
existe. As it dows not mention China or missionary work it cloen not 
ahem neccesary to print it bere. It ts in [talion ond the MS. (fof the 
fourteenth century) is in the Laurentian Library. The vext wna printed 
by Kunstmann in the ffeeirte Ansegen, 41r Band. Miinehen: Tuli bis 
December, 1854; Bulletins der drei Classen, Miinchen, Nr. 22. 25 
Dezembers, 1855, col. 171—Alle in Christo Frate Bartolomeo . . . 
eol. 175—lkeritta fi questa Jettern in Mabar cittade della Provincia 
di Sizia dell"India di sop die xx. Dicembre anno Domini Mees. The 
English version will be found in Colonel Yule’s Cathey, vol. i, pp. 209—- 
#18. The date of the letter was probwbly 1202 or 120. 

Other letters from John are mentioned by Sbaralea in hisSupplementum, 
p- 443, as having been extracted by Wadding from the Vatican Registers. 
I have sot yet been able to trace these in Wadding, and Mr. J, A. 
Twemlow kindly informs that it is improbable that such letters 
would be found in the Papal Registers at Rome, 
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Now Brother Thomas of Tolentino, who being himself 
too o Minor Friar and devoted preacher had already 
preached among the heathen for many years, returning 
with this letter from Tartary [and] coming into Italy, 
went into Gascony to the Roman Court beyond the 
mountains where Pope Clement was staying with the 
Cardinals, He brought the news of these mighty works 
of God tirst to Brother John of Muro! sometime Minister 
General of the Minor Friars and then a Cardinal, And 
Grother John himself reported to the lord Pope and the 
Cardinals. And Brother Thomas, being called into the 
Consistory, rehearsed in a notable speech before the Pope 
and the Cardinals and prelates these wonderful works 
of our Lord so well begun and maintained by Brother 
John of Monte Corvino and other Brothers, asking the 
lord Pope and the Cardinals to take care that this work 
of God might be increased and perfected. 


oneerning the seyen Brothers, Bishops, 

And lord Pope Clement, tilled with great joy, together 
with the Cardinals, at this vast change of the right hand 
of the Most High, longing and anxious that so holy 
a work of God should be maintained, charged Brother 
Gonzalvus, Minister General of the Minor Friars, that 
with the advice of the Brothers he should immediately 
choose seven good Minor Friars, men adorned with virtue, 
of approved good sense, and learned in the divine 
Scriptures, and that he should cause the Brothers to ordain 
and consecrate [them] Bishops* by his authority, and should 


' Johannes do Muro Vallis was elected Minister Géneral in June, 1205, 
made Cardinal and Bishop of Ostin in LH, and died in 1312 or 1313, 
Cf. Sborales, Aull. Franc., tom, iv, pp. 423 (4), 420 (@): Ann, Min,. 
tom. vi, p. 2M John presided at the general chapter held at Asaisi 
at Whitsuntide, 1304, when Gondisalvus de Vallebona, a Portugusse, 
was olected Minister General. CGondisalvus died in L413. Cf. Ann, 
“abaee tom, Wi, pap sath, a, 

_* "Et ipsos fratres suctoritate sun. Episcopos ordinare et consecrare 
faneret." Perhaps we should read ‘ ordinari Stepatrost? et a 
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send them over into Tartary with the license of the lord 


Pope that they should ordain and consecrate Brother 
John to be Archbishop and Patriarch of the whole East; 
and that the seven Bishops should assist him in the 
neighbouring great cities, having been appointed Bishops 
at Khanbalig; that, as God had enlightened the Latin 
Church through St. Francis, by word and example alike, 
and had brought home to salvation many thousands of 
souls, so too through his disciples He might bring back 
to the Christian faith the infidel peoples of the East and 
schismatic and erring Christians, and the light of faith 
which Jesus Christ had kindled in the realms of the 
artars through the Minor Friars, might by them be so 
continually fostered and inereased that it might never be 
put out. Seven good Brothers were therefore elected by 
the Minister General to be Bishops; to wit, two from 
the province of St. Francis which is the head of the 
Order, Brother Andrew, Reader, of Perugia and Brother 
Peregrine of Castello; Brother Nicholas of Apulia, 
formerly Minister of the province of St. Francis, Brother 
William of Franchya, and three other Brothers Bishops 
from other provinces of the Order. And the Minister 
General sent them with the licences of the lord Pope to 
inner Tartary and to India to Brother John. 


A copy of the licence to Brother John. 
The letter of Pope Clement to Brother John. 

Clement, Bishop, Servant of the servants of God, bo the 
beloved son in Christ, Brother John of Monte Corvino of 
the Order of Minor Friars, chosen and appointed by us 
to be Archbishop of Khanbalig, health and Apostolic 
benediction. Ete. 

(The King of kings, our Saviour Jesus Christ, wished 
the duty of preaching the Gospel, in which the Brothers 
of your Order have to labour diligently as careful helpers 
to the pastors of the Church, to be put forward as entitled 
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to a greater reward among the other works of charity 
which are recognized as more necessary to man labouring 
in this vale of misery and more acceptable in the sizht of 
the Divine Majesty. Wherefore, in order that the word 
of the Lord may make worthy progress, it ia right that 
spiritual men who lave received pureness of life and the 
grace of wisdom with John, should be deputed for the 
duty of such pastoral care, to preach Christ the Lord 
fo many peoples and nations and tongues and kings, 
especially in those places where the business of the catholie 
faith begs for the protection of the propagation of the 
Gospel of Salvation.)' Below follows: It has quite lately 
heen brought to the notices of us and of the said Apostolic 
See by trustworthy report that you, fired with love 
and with zeal for the orthodox Christian faith, hetook 
yourself once in person by command of the same See 
with the previous consent and special permission of 
your Order and of the Minister General to the very 
countries of the intidela of the East to gain for the 
living God the souls of the unbelievers: and that in 
the lands of the dominion of the Tartars you have, by 
the favour of the grace of the Holy Spirit, faithfully and 
diligently brought many of the infidels through the 
washing of holy baptism to the true faith of Christ. and 
the reat which follows. (Taking, therefore, into very 
careful consideration your conspicuous diligence in this 
holy work, we choose you, living in the said countries, 
by the consent of our brothers and the Fnillnéss of A postolie 
power, to be Archbishop in the great and honourable city 
of Khanbalig, in the realm of the magnificent prince the 
great king of the Tartars, and appoint you chief pastor, 

‘The posenge in beuckets is added from Sheralea, Awl, Frane- 
(continual by Eubel), tem, ¥, p- 37, No. 85. The Vationn Registers 
for the year 1307 appear to be lost or at lent to be incomplete, and 
Eubel (l.c., m4) says: “The mutilated text of this boll bas been 


restored from the ball which follows, (¥ Ann, Min, an. 1307. 
Eaynaldi Ann, Evers. an. 1a07, no, A" 
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committing to you the full charge and care of all the souls 
living in the whole dominion of the Tartars, and granting 
you by the same authority full and free power to exercise 
all the rights which are recognized as belonging to Arch- 
bishops according as is allowed by canonical permission. 
Dated at Poictiers, 24 July in the second year (Mecevii).) I 

In this licence lord Pope Clement grants to Brother 
John that when he has himself been made Archbishop he 
may be able to appoint and consecrate Gishops and priests 
and clergy in the cities and provinces of the East, and 
grants him all his authority, that, os the lord Pope 
presides in the Western and Latin Church as chief Pontiff 
over all Bishops and Prelates, as vicar of the blessed Peter, 
s0 also may Brother John preside as Archbishop over all 
Bishops and Prelatea in those parts, with this agreement 
and specification that he always confesses his subjection 
to the Roman Pontiff and acknowledges |that he receives] 
the use of the pall from him;—as well Brother John 
himself as all future Archbishops of Khanbalig for ever 
to be subject to the Roman Chureh on these conditions. 
The lord Pope also commends Brother John beeause he 
has built Churches, and has caused pictures of the New 
and Old Testament to be painted in them in testimony of 
the wonderful works of our God, that ignorant people, 
who have never heard of these things nor known them, 
may learn by these pictures to understand God and his 
wonderful works. And that Brother John the Archbishop 
and the other Brothers might prosper the more in this 
divine work, the lord Pope Clement sent a complimentary 
letter to the lord Khan on this date... . 

But they, the seven episcopal Brothers, and a very large 
number of other Brothers with them, filled with the Divine 
Spirit and ready to obey for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, set out as soon as they had received permission 
and benediction, preaching everywhere, the Lord working 

T Bull, Fronc., tom. v, p. 37. 











XII. 
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with them, [and] making os very great harvest of 
souls... 

((86) To the beloved son Andrew of Perugia of the 
Order of Minor Friars; takert by us to be a Bishop of 
the Archiepiscopal See of Khanbalig in the dominion of 
the Tartars. 

The King of kings, ete! In order, however, that the 
growth of the salvation of souls in the same parts may go 
forward more perfectly and that the catholic faith may 
always progress by the help of the Lord from good to 
better through the teaching of the evangelical message, we 
(instructed by the orders of the King on hich, who bowing 
the height of the heavens and becoming man that He 
might redeem man sent the disciples, whom He chose, to 
preach the gospel in all the world), wishing to call out 
men to undertake such a charge who are prudent and 
disereet and know how to instruct the unbelieving peoples 
for salvation, that they may make straight the paths of 
our God and render the people acceptable to Him, do 
specially depute you who are sufficiently learned in the 
law of the Lord, conspicuous for religious life, adorned 
with honesty of manners and commended on the seore of 
many virtues, by the advice of our Brothers and the 
fulness of Apostolic power, to assist in the charge 
committed to the said Brother John for the greater 
salvation of souls, and take you to be Bishop in the said 
dominion and appoint you pastor, ordering by the 
authority of the present letter the venerable Brother 
John of Ostia and our beloved sons the Cardinals John, 
priest of the title of St, Marcellinus and St. Peter, 
and Luke, deacon of St. Mary in Via Lata, to errant 

* These bulls, numbered 4, #7, 84, are taken from the Buil, Frane., 
tom. ¥, pp. 38,30. The original references ore given a followa :—s6 - 
Fepetrom Vaticanum, tom. 54, fol, 136, ep. 652 (nn. 2216-2201); 87+ id, 
fom. o4, fol. 108, ep. 45 de Curia (n. 2300); 88: ibid. ep. 46 de Curia 


(mn. 2301). The opening sentences of 86 are transferred by Eubel to the 
ball granted to John of Monte Corvino ; see p. 587 above. 
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you by our authority the gift of consecration, and 
appointing you suffragan of the above-named Archbishop, 
granting none the less to you and to the Bishops who 
succeed you in the same dominion that you may be able 
by our authority to use all and each of the gifts and 
eoneessions which we lately thought right to grant in our 
letter by Apostolic authority to the Brothers of the said 
Order who were going to the lands of the Saracens, 
Pagans, and other intidels, And so we wish and enjoin upon 
you for the remission of sins that, devoutly undertaking 
such pastoral office a5 has been committed to you in the 
name of God and of us, you betake yourself in person to 
the same parts with the grace of the Divine blessing to set 
forth the word of God as the grace of the Holy Spirit 
shall give you, and that, fully relying on the favour of us 
and of the Apostolic See, you so diligently and carefully 
take heed to carry out the said duty according to the 
wisdom given you by God, that you may bring forth fruit, 
and that your fruit remaining may grow into a race of 
sons of adoption, and the bride of Christ, the Chureh, 
rejoicing at her fertility in Christ her sponse, may rejoice 
that she has sent a faithful and useful minister, while the 
people of the said parts boast in the Lord that they have 
received an angel of salvation and peace, and that you, 
accordingly, may none the less merit more richly the 
thanks of the Church and the glory of the Divine reward. 

Dated at Poictiers, July 23, in the second year of our 
pontificate, 

To the same effect to the beloved son Nicholas of 
Bantia, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother Gerard 
Albuin, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother Ulrich 
of Seyfridsdorf? of the same Order. 

l ‘This name seems to be Soyfridstorf in the MS, here, and Selsteatort 
where it occurs below. 








XII. 
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To the same efiect to the beloved son Brother Peregrine 
of Castello, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother William 
of Villanova, of the same Order. 

(87) To the beloved sons Gerard Albnin, Ulrich of 
Seyfridsdorf, William of Villanova, Nicholas of Bantia/ 
Andrew of Perugia, and Peregrine of Castello, of the 
Order of Minor Friars, taken by us to be Bishops 
Suffragan of the Archiepiscopal See of Khanbalig of 
the dominion of the Tartars. 

Considering lately ete. Dated at Poictiers, July 23, 
in the second year. 

(88) To the beloved son Erother John of Monte 
Corvino, of the Order of Minor Friars, taken by us to 
be Archbishop of Khanhalig. 

Considering long since efe, Dated at Poictiers, July 
23, In the second year.’ 

And whereas the religious and venerable man Brother 
John, of the Order of the Minors, was the first to sow 
the seed of the word of God and found Churches in the 
realm of Cathay and in the great city of Khanbalig, and 
converted to Christ and baptized more than ten thousand 
of the Tartars, and Pope Clement V sent him the afore- 
said Brothers, who were consecrated Bishops, and the 
pontifical pall for himself and all his successors ; one 
indeed of those episcopal Brothers, after very many years, 
sent home such o letter as is transcribed in brief below, 
with the following contents.* 

Brother Andrew of Perugia, of the Order of Minor 
Friars, by divine permission called to be bishop, to the 
Reverend Father Brother +, Warden of the convent at 
Perugia, health and peace in the Lord for ever. 

The MS, reads Bontra. 

* Tt seems to be better to take the two short parngrphs of the 
original as forming in thi# way one sentence. Throughout the Latin 


text the original has been copied as exaotly as possible, with no attempt 


Lo correct the many blunders, the erratic use of capital letters, or the 
misleading punctuation, 
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And below follows: 

For on account of the immense distance of lands and 
seas intervening between me and you, I can scarcely hope 
that a letter sent by me to you can come to your hands. 
And below follows: You will have learnt then how with 
Brother Peregrine of blessed memory, my fellow Bishop 
and the inseparable companion of my travels, after much 
labour and weariness, hunger and various inconveniences 
and perils by land and by sea alike, in which we were 
plundered of everything and even of our tunies and 
eassocks, I came at last by the help of God to the city of 
Khanbalig, which is the seat of the rule of the great 
Khan, in the year, as I believe, of the Lord's incarnation 
uecexviii. And when the Archbishop had been consecrated 
there according to the orders given us by the Apostolic 
See we continued to abide there for about five years; 
during which space of time we obtaimed Alafa from the 
magnificent Emperor for the food and clothing of eight 
persons. Alafa, moreover, 18 the expenses which the 
Emperor grants to the messengers of magnates, to am- 
bassadors, warriors, and the practisers of different arts, and 
to poor jugglers and different persons of various classes; 
and these expenses surpass the incomes and expenditure 
of several Latin kings, With regard to the wealth, 
magnificence, and glory of this great Emperor, the 
vastness of the empire, the multitude of peoples, the 
large number of cities and the greatness of the same, and 
the orderly rule of the empire, in which no one dares litt 
a aword against another, I pass them by, because it would 
be long to write and the things would seem incredible 
to those who heard. For I myself who am on the spot 
hear such things that I am scarcely able to believe them. 
ete. Below follows: There is a certain great city near 
the Ocean sea which is called in the Persian tongue 
Zaitun! in which city a wealthy Armenian lady built 

tf #y Ch‘itan-chou in Pukien ; cf, p. 665, a. 2 
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i large and sufficiently beautiful Church, which indeed, 
after it had been made a cathedral by the Archbishop, 
she gave of her own free will while she was living and 
left at her death, with adequate endowment, to Brother 
Gerard the Bishop and our Brothers who were with 
him, And he was the first to occupy that see. But 
When the said Bishop was dead and buried there, the 
Archbishop wished to make me the successor in the 
sume Chureh, But I when I did not give my assent to 
such an appointment and succession, he conferred it on 
Bishop Brother Peregrine aforesaid, who, as soon as he 
found an opportunity, proceeded thither, and, after he 
hol ruled the same for a few years, brought his last 
day to a close in the year of the Lord mecexxii, the 
day after the octave of the Apostles Peter and Paul? 
And for nearly four years before his death, sinee I, had 
not been comfortable for some reasons at Khanbalig, 
I obtained leave that the said Imperial charity alafo 
should be given me at the aforesaid city of Zaitun, which 
is about three months journey distant from Khanbalig. 
As I said, I obtained leave at my earnest request and 
with eight horses allowed me by the Emperor proceeded 
on my journey to the same city with great honour, and 
arrived there, the aforesaid Brother Peregrine being still 
alive. And in a certain grove at a quarter of a mile from 
the city I caused a convenient and beautiful Church to be 
built with all the offices sufficient for twenty Brothers, 
and with four chambers of which any one would be good 
enough for any Prelate. And in this place, indeed, I stay 
continually and live upon the royal charity which I have 
mentioned, which may amount, according to the reckoning 
of the Genoese merchants, to the annual value of a hundred 
golden florins or thereabout. And of this charity I have 
spent a great part in the building of the aforesaid place, 
' July 7. 
® Less than £50 sterling according to Colovel Yule, 
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the like of which I do not know among the hermitages 
in the whole of our province for beauty and every 
convenience. | 

Finally, no long time having passed after the death of 
Brother Peregrine, I received a decree of the Archbishop 
about my appointment in the said eathedral Church, and 
to this appointment I was reasonably persuaded to give 
my consent. And I stay now in the place or Church of 
the city, now in the hermitage, according to my inclination, 
And I am of sound body and, as far as my age allows, 
vigorous and active, having indeed none of the natural 
defects or properties of old age except white hair. In 
this vast empire truly there are peoples of every nation 
under heaven and of every school. And each and all are 
allowed to live according to their school, For there 15 
with them this opinion or, rather, error, that each one 
is saved in his own school., And we are able to preach 
freely and unmolested. But of the Jews and Sarnecens 
none is converted, Of the idolaters a very large number 
are baptized, but having been baptized they do not walk 
straicht in the path of Christianity. 

Concerning the holy Brothers. 

Four of our Brothers were martyred in India at the 
hands of the Saracens And one of them was cast twice 
into grreat tire, but escaped unhurt, And yet at 50 
stupendous a miracle no one was converted from his 
misbelief, All these things aforesaid | have been careful 


to send briefly to your Paternity, that through you they 


may be passed on to the notice of others. To the spiritual 
Brothers and my particular friends I do not write because 
I do not know who are departed and who survive; so 
I ask them to have me excused. I send my greeting to 
all, and commend myself to all as cordially as I can. And 
de you, Father Warden, commend me to the Minister and 
Custos of Perugia and to all the other Brothers. 
1 CE p. 657, a. 2 
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All the Bishops made Suffragans of the See of Khanbalig 
by the lord Pope Clement have departed in peace to the 
Lord... I alone remain. Brother Nicholas of Bantia and 
Brother Andrutius of Assisi and one other Bishop died as 
they entered lower India, in a certain country of extreme 
heat where several other Brothers aiso died and were 
buried. Fare you well in the Lord, Father, now and 
always. Dated at Zaitun in the year of the Lord meeexxvi, 
in the month of January. 

A few years before the above events a certnin Brother 
of the Order of St. Francis, a native of Lower Germany, 
went abroad to the lands of the infidels to preach to them 
the Gospel of Christ. And I have read a long and full 
letter of his which he sent to his General of the northern 
Viearinte. He did laudable work there, bringing forth 
rich fruit of souls, for, as I have learnt and copied from 
the letter, he converted in the Empire of the great Khan, 
Emperor of the Tartars, much people to the faith of 
Christ by the fountain of baptism and the saving word of 
preaching; indeed he would have produced very great 
fruit of souls if the WNestorians, heretical or false 
Christians, who are grown many there, had not stood in 
his way. For they were jealous of their [? his] success 
and opposed him with all their might. From time to time 
they incited some of the elders of that land against him 
by means of calumny, false accusation, or flattery, and 
contrived that seourgings, imprisonments, and various 
punishments before the magistrates should be wickedly 
inflicted upon him for many days and years, But all 
these things he bore patiently for Christ, At length the 
great Khan perceiving (for he loved him dearly) that he 
was punished for no crime and made the prisoner of 
& tower or narrow dungeon, mercifully reseved him 

* This letter on fol. 186 of the MS. is written in a hand slightly more 


easy to read but less accurate than that of fols. 171-3. On fol. 185 +e 
‘Bitun is written Anitan. Cf, p. 557, 1. 2 
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from captivity and from all his troubles, restoring him to 
liberty and threatening with severe punishment those 
who should hurt him thereafter by word or deed. 
Living in the eastern and northern regions for some 
years, perhaps eight or nine, after his arrival there, he 
had learnt the language of that country or nation so 
perfectly that he was able with power and boldness to 
sow in it the seed of the word of God. He bore fruit 
and prospered so greatly among the people by means of 
his preaching, drawing men to the faith of Christ, that 
often many thousands flocked together to his baptism in 
the space of one month or week in the places where he 
had preached, as he confesses in the letter. The Gospel 
of Christ had never been preached [there] before. For 
although we read about the blessed Thomas that India 
(which had fallen to lim in the lot of preaching) in great 
part believed in Christ through him and through two 
Roman boys in the days of Pope Sylvester and of 
Constantine the Roman Eniperor, as is read in ecclesiastical 
history, yet according to his own statement to the places 
where he preached the Gospel of Christ no Catholic came 
before him to lay foundations or even the corner stone of 
the orthodox [sith, No graft, nay, no little plant of the 
Apostolic faith sprouted there before him, but he being. 
the first to sow there broadeast the seed of Christian 

teaching on good ground which had been broken up by 
the ploughshare of preaching and repentance, reaped a rich 
harvest of believers or converts to Christ; for being 
a diligent and unwearied labourer in the vineyard of 
Christ and in the Lord's field, he brought home sheaves 
not of a few but of very many thousands of converts. 
He converted also Prester John, » wealthy and powerful 
king, about whom many exaggerated stories are read in 
a little hook which we have, and through him his whole 
tribe to Christ. But alas, after his death, a intal blow te 
the Christian doctrine, the tribe was compelled to return 

Jhas, 1114, abel 
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to the vomit of paganism through his suceessor, a most 
wicked idolater and tyrant: and these wandering and lost 
sheep the said Brother was unable to fetch back to the 
enclosure or fold of the faith, because he was too far 
removed from that kingdom, living in the realm of the 
great Khan, the lord of lords, more than twenty or 
thirty days journey away. This oft-mentioned Brother 
purchased forty native boys, and taught them Latin 
and Grammar. At length, however, after he had fed 
them with milk and soft food suited to children, he 
gave them solid meat, instructing them in Music and the 
Sacred Page. They also learnt the canonical Hours and 
the singing so perfectly that they were able to chant 
them very well alternately in the choir; and some of 
them also, who were more intelligent and had better 


voices than the others, led the choir gloriously. The 


great Khan took exceeding delight in their singing, 
and consequently the aforesaid Brother, their master and 
teacher, was often invited by him to bring with him four 
or six [boys] and solace him with their singing, And he, 
willingly obeying him and glad to give satisfaction and 
pleasure in this way, used often to repair to the presence 
of the great Khan and his satraps in the royal palace, 
taking with him alternately four, six, or eight of the 
aforesaid boys, and gave him no little joy and happiness 
through their sweet melody, charming him and his 
attendants so deeply, and wonderfully refreshing them, 
For this reason, and because of the simple purity of his 
life and his holy and laudable behaviour, that Brother 
found so great favour in the eyes of the prince whom we 
have often mentioned that he used most gratefully to 
regard him asa kind patron and protector and as it were 
a chief and particular friend in all his necessities, 
Notre 

In writing about King George's capital (p, 548, note) 

I had failed to notice that the Syriac form Koshang is 


7 | 7 
" eouitinued hy Odorie, who says Prester John's “ prine’ al 
city is called Tozan [for which the majority of texts read 
Cosan, Cosam, Casan, or the like], and chief city though 
it is, Vicenza would be reckoned its superior [or: elle est 
_ meilleure et plus grande que Vincensie]. He has, however, 
many other cities under him, and by a standing compact 
always receives to wife the Great Khan's daughter”, 
(Cathey, new ed., vol. ii, pp. 245, 246), Why Colonel Yule 
was confident that Tozan was Ta-t‘ung I cannot say. 
One text (B.N., lat, 3195) gives the distance of Prester 
John's jand from Cathay as “XV dietas”, which agrees 
well with Jolin of Monte Corving's “.xx. dietas ”, and 
with the statement that Jabalaha reached Khanbalig from 
Koshang in fifteen days. The population of Ta-t'ung 
cirenit in Odorie’s days is given as 128,496, and the 
subordinate cities were not less than twelve. The Ta- ung 
circuit (though it may be that to which Odorie refers) 
was not, however, in fact identical with King George's 
apunage. Ch Vaan Shih, e. lviii, fol. 14 y°, ete. Odoric’s 
Prester John may have been John, the son of King 


George. 
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XVI 
UDDYOTAKARA, A CONTEMPORARY OF DHARMAKEITRTI 


Rr Mawimanorapuvara Da. SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, 
M.A, Pa.D., MBAS, F.A.S.B. 


Unprorakana’s Qvorations FROM DHARMAKIRTI AND 
VINITADEVA 


UJ DDYOTAKARA is well known as a Brahmana 
/ Jogician and author of a sub-commentary on Gotama’s 
Nyfiya-siitra called the Nyaya-varttika, in which he 
mentions two treatises on Logie called respectively the 
Vadavidhi and Vadavidhina-tika. 

The definition of a proposition (pratijia) given im the 
Vadavidhi is thus quoted by Uddyotakara: Yad api 
Vidavidhau “sadhyibhidhinam pratijia" iti pratyna- 
jaksanam uktam . . .(Nyayavarttika, 1-35, pp. 121, A5B.). 
“Though in the Vadavidhi, ‘a proposition is the speaking 
out of that which is to be established,’ is given as the 
definition of a proposition. .. © 

In criticizing Digniga’s definition of a side (Paksa) 
Uddyotakara extracts a passage from the Vadavidhina- 
tika in whieh that definition has been supported: Yad 
api Vidavidhina-tikayim sidhayatiti sabdasya “ svayarh 
parena ct tulyatvait svayam iti vigesanam” ... (Nyfya- 
varttika, 1-38, p. 120, ASH.) “In the Vaidavidhina-tika 
the qualifying clause ‘by one's self” is no doubt justified 
on the ground that a side [Paksa] taken up by a person is 
to be established by himself and not by any other, though 
it might be established by the latter as well.” 

In the following passage Uddyotakara cites the definition 
of a discussion (vada) as given in the Vadavidhina-tiki: 
Apare tu “ sva-para-paksa-siddhyasiddhyartham vacanarh 
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vida” iti vidalaksanath varnayanti (Nyiyavarttilca, 
1-42, p. 151, ABS.). “Others again define a discussion 
[vada] thus: a discussion consists of assertions for the 
establishment of one’s own aide and refutation of the 
other side.” 


THe TrETAN VERSIONS 


Now, the Vadavidhi is only another name for the 
Vadanyaiya by Dharmakirti, while the Vadavidhina-tika 
ia identical with the Vaidanyiya-tikai by Vinitadeva. 
The original Sanskrit texts of these two works are not 
available, but the “Tibetun versions of them, called 
respectively Atsod-pahi-rigs-pa and Rtsod-palii-rigs-pahij- 
herel-wa are contained in volumes Ce and Ze of the 
Tangyur. 

Dharmakirti's definition of a proposition (pratijia) 
quoted by Uddyotakara from the Vadavidhi or Vadanyaya 
is identified in the Tibetan version of that work with 
what follows: Dam-beah-pa yan begrub-bya batan-pahi 
phyir-ro (Vadanyiya in Tangyur, Mdo, Ce, fol. 399), 
“ A proposition serves the purpose of showing what is to 
be established.” 

Similarly the passage relative to the detinition of a side 
(Paksa) extracted by Uddyotakarna from Vinitadeva's 
Vadavidhina-tika or Vadanyaya-tika, is identified in the 
Tibetan version of that work with the following: Bdag- 
fiid-ma-yin-palit no-wo-ni Sdag-nid-kyi ho-wo-ni gshan-pryi 
no-wo mi-yin-no shes-bya-wahi don-to (Vadanyiya-tika 
in Tangyur, Mdo, Ze, fol. 50). “The elanse ‘ by one's self’ 
signifies that the side [Paksa] taken up by a person is to 
be established by himself and not by any other,” 

The definition of a discussion (vida) quoted by Uddyo- 
takara from the Viadavidhins-tika or Vadanyaya-tiki is 
identified in the Tibetan version of that work with the 
following: Agol-wa dan phyir-rgol- wa dag-gis ran dan 
gshon-gyi don grub-par-byed-pa dan (ma) grub-pahi don-du 
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frjod-nas risod-pa yin-no (Vadanyaya-tika in Tangyut, 
Mdo, Ze, fol. 41). “ A discussion consists of assertions by 
a disputant and his opponent for the establishment of their 
respective side and refutation of the opposing side.” 


a4) 


DHARMAKIRT! CITES UbDYOTAKARA 


Dharmakirti in his Nyayabindu mentions 4 sastra 
(dogmatic work) which refers evidently to the Nyaya- 
varttike, and a “éastrakira” (author of the dogmatic 
work) who seems to be the same as Uddyotakara. The 
passage of the Nyayabindu, which refers to the Sastre 
and dastrakara, runs as follows: Svayam iti vadina yas 
tada sidhanam aha. Etena yady api kvacie chastre 
sthitasadhanam fha, tacchdstrakarena tasmin dharminy f 
anekadharmabhyupagame ‘ph yas tada tena widina "=i 
dharmah svayati sidhayitum igtnh sa evi sidhyo netara ‘i 
ity uktath bhavati (Nyayabindu, ch, iil, pp. | 10-11, , 
Peterson’s edition). “‘ By one’s self refers to the 
disputant who undertakes to establish a property. In 
a certain éastra this clause has been considered redundant ; 
but it serves the purpose of indicating that though the 
author of the astra admits many properties as belonging 
to a thing, the property to be established is the one which 
is chosen by the dispntant himself and not any other.” 
The passages quoted above induce me to conclude 
that Dharmakirti, Vinitadeva, and Uddyotakara were bat 
contemporaries, and that the Vadavidhi and Vidavidhina- . 
tiki preceded the Nyayavarttika, while the Nyayabindu 
followed it, 


=r i 





Supaxpuv, Bisa, Hansa, AND HIvEN -THSANG 
The Visavadatté, on immortal work of the poet 
Subandhu, mentions' Uddyotakara as a resener of the 
\ Nyayasthitim iva Uddyotakarasvartyaith Bauddhasangatim iva olai- 


kiirabhitsitdim .. Vasaradattirh dadaran (Visavadatt, pp. 235, Hall's 
eclition). 
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Nyfya, while the Vasavadatt&i itself is mentioned! in the 
Harsacarita by Bana as a classical work which humbled 
the pride of all previous poets. The Harsacarita describes 
Baya as a poet who lived at the court of King Sri Harsa 
or Harsavardhana ; and the manner in which the poet 
introduces himself* in the work leaves no room for doubt 
that he was a very young man while his patron the king 
was mature in age and experience, King Harsa reioned 
in Thanesvara during the whole of the period (ap, 629-44) 
that the Chinese pilerim Hiven-thsane travelled through 
India. This leads us to conclude that Bana fourished 
about ab. 650, which is the latest date that can be 
assioned to Uddyotukara, As Dharmakirti lived about 
AD. 6895" his contemporary, Oddyotakarn, must have 
flourished about acp. 635—50. 


THe RESIDENCE oF UDDYOTAKARA 
The name Phiradvaja * as applied to Uddyotakara is 
derived from the family to which he belonged, while he 


" Kavindm agalad darpo nanath Viisavadattaya 
Saktvewa Piinduputriiadsis eataya kerna-rocarum * 
(Horsiearita, Dochriss ih. 

* Prsthato nisannasya Miilavard jnstinor nkathavat “malin ayer 
bhiujites iti... Brihimano ami jatah AUTApayinath varher Vitaviya- 
tHintm yathikilan Upatay ori nya krtih sitiwharich som yale pont britany 
singo veduh arutani yathicakej sistrini dira-parigrahad abhvigiirike 
ami ki me bhujatienth } (Harsaearita, Uochvien ii,» 58, Lvarnchandra 
Vidyiisigura's edition). 

One day King Hares while sitting in his wourt looked hack towards 
the Prince of Malwa and spoke of Bina as follows: ** This [Banna) is 
4 great ‘bhujafigu’ {snake or dissolute person} Bina remaining mute 
fora while replied thus: “1 am by birth a Brihinann deseended frog 
the Soma-drinking Vatsyivann famil ¥, have duly passed throw gh all the 
Crnments, sich as the wearing of a sated thread, ete,, have studied 
completely the whole Veils with its mixiliory parts, have listened to the 
aistras to the best of iny power, and hive, by nowepting i wife, became 
8 householder : wherein, then, consists my [hw jerrhgertsd [Snokishness or 
dissolutences|!™ 

* For the date of Dharmakirti sen my Mistery af the Medieval School of 
Sneficrn Logie, p. 105, published by the Uni versity of Caleutta. 

* Iti Srt-paramarsi - Bhidrad vaja. Piliupaticdrya-Srimad-Uddyotakara- 
krtau Nydyavarttike pAicame ‘dhviyah (Syilyaviirttike, colophen), 
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is called Paéupatacirya on account of his being a preceptor 
of the Pagupata Saiva sect. 

Nothing is definitely known as to the place in which 
Uddyotakara was born. The only place mentioned by 
him is Srughna, which is situated on the western Jumna 
eanal 40 miles north of Thaneévara.. The passage of the 
Nyfyavarttika in which he mentions Srughna runs as 
follows: Esa panthih Sraghnath gacchati (Nyayavarttika, 
1-33, p. 113), “This way leads to Srughna.” From this 
it appears that Uddyotakara, while writing the Nyaya- 
varttika, resided at Thinesvara, whieh was connected 
with Srughna by a high road. Ti was very probably 
this route! by which Hiuen-theang reached Srughna on 
April 1, a.m. 635. Thinesvara was i great centre af 
learning about the time when Harsavardhana reigned there. 
It is not unlikely that Uddyotakara received some time 
in his career patronage at the court of Thinesvara. He 
seems, however, to have been a native of Padmavati, the 
modern Narwar in Malwa, whieh was a headquarter of 
the Pagupata cult, and in which names such as Uddyotana, 
similar to Uddyotakara, occur. It was perhaps owing to. 
the skill of this able controversialist that Padmavati 
acquired so much renown as a seat of Nyaya philosophy. 
In the Malati-madhava, a Sanskrit play composed by 
Bhavabhati early in the eighth century a.p., we read of 
Madhava and his friend Makaranda going from Vidarbha to 
Padmavatt to proseente their studies in Anviksiki(N yaya).* 


| Vide Beal's Buddhiat Records, pp. 180-0), Cunningham observes: 
* The importance of the position [oi Srughna] is shown by the fact that 
it stands on the high road leading from the Gangetic Donb, via Mirat, 
Saharanpur, and Ambala, to the Upper Panjab and commands the 
pisnee of the Jumna, By thie route Mahmnd of Ghaeni returned 
from his expedition to Kano}, by this route Timur returned from his 
plundering campadjo mt Haridwar, and by this route Baber advanced 
to the concuest of Delhi” (Ancient Geography ef Inca, p. 347). 

' Tad idinth Vidarbhoardjamantrinaé soti Devaritens Midhoavnsis 
putram dnvikgiki¢ravaniya Kandi naporad imi Padmivatich prohinvata 
suvibitam (Mialati-midhova, Act I). 
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The defiance* hurled nt the Buddhist logicians by 
Uddyotakara in the opening lines of his Nyayavarttika 
and the host of Buddhist logical treatises criticized by him 
in the work, prove beyond a doubt that he was a logician 
of no small eminence, whose name shed lustre on the 
place of his birth. 


1 Yad Alsanadal Pravire Mmuninim samara déatrasis jazato jagade 
Kutarhika jiinanivettihetah Karisyate tasya miva nibandhah (Nyiyn- 
Virttika, opening line), 


LAWS OF EING GEORGE V, OF GEORGIA, SURNAMED 
“THE BRILLIANT” 


FROM THE BODLEIAN. MS, OF THE CODE OF 
VAKHTANG VI, FORMERLY THE PROPERTY OF 
PRINCE DAVID OF GEORGIA 

Trasésiares ny OLIVER WARDROP 


FINHE following translation is made from o MS, of 

Vakhtang's Code of Laws, purchased from a dealer 
in Tiflis in January, 1911, which is now the property of 
the Bodleian Library. The MS. is in good condition 
and bound in wooden boards covered with stamped 
leather. It is on yellow glazed paper, watermarked 
1746, paged from 1 to 851; and then there follows, 
unpaged, a Code compiled by Prince David, son and 
heir of the last King of Georgia, which was hitherto 
unknown and bears that prince's autograph with the 
date “November 26, 1800" and a colophon by Gabriel, 
priest of Anchiskhati Chureh, dated 1805. The size of 
the page is 12 by 8 inches, of the text 84 by 5) inches. 
There are cighteen lines to the page and eight folios to 
the quire. A note on p57 says it was written by 
Ose Decanozishvili by the King’s command in 1750, 
but this entry seems to have been made later im lighter 
ink and nay only refor to the index, A remarkable 
feature of the MS. is that certain words (apparently 
these about which the seribe felt some doubt) are 
marked “or /!"; this scems te show a conscientious 
transeription of an old original. The MS. begins with 
an alphabetical list of contents (paged 1-67), the earlier 
part of which (before od) had apparently been lost 
before the pages were numbered. Then comes the usual 
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tabular index of subjects (pp. 62-136), with references 
to all the sections of the code for comparative purposes, 
so that the laws of Vakhtang, George, the Athabegs, 
and the Catholicos may be compared with each other, and 
with Greek, Armenian, and Mosaic legislation, at a glance. 


On p. 142 (which bears the note Laefotrons gener. 
dgaol dals Gegacnabs smal, showme that it was the 


property of Prince David, son of King George XIII) is 
Vakhtang's Introduction, followed by the Mosaic Law 
(yp. 147), the Greek (Byzantine) Code of Leo VI (a,b. 886 
$12), Constantine Porphyrogenitus (an, 919-49), and 
other emperors (p. 172). Between pp. 236 (art, 147 
of the Greek Code) and 448 (art. 203 of the Armenian 
Code of Mekhitar) 212 pages are missing. The Armenian 
Code ends on p. 620. On p. 624 begin the Laws of 
the Cathoheos of Georgia; p, 639, the Laws of George V 
(which we hereafter translate); p. 660, the Laws of the 
Athahegs Aghbugha and Beka; pp. 714-851, the Code of 
Vakhtang and (p. 825) rules for writing judgments, 

All this mass of legislation is only known in Europe by 
hearsay. It is of extraordinary interest to students of 
comparative jurisprodence ; and the larce section which 
bears the name of Vakhtang, though edited by that 
prince in the eighteenth century, is based upon thie 
most ancient customs of the Georgian race and might 
profitably engage the attention of Assyriologists, There 
appeared in 1828, for the use of officials in the Caucasus, 
& Russian translation of the Georginn Laws, issued hy 
the Ruling Senate; but by 1887 it liad become so rare 
that a new edition with a preface was published in that 
year ot Tiflis by A. S. Frenkel & D. 7. Bakradze under 
the title Chopnmr SaKonom. rpyannckaro napa Baxractra VI, 
A liberal use has been made of Bakradze’s notes, and the 
Russian translation has been an invaluable aid to the 
interpretation of the text, From a manuscript German 
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version of this publication Dr. Felix Holldack prepared 
his book Zuvi Grundsteine sw einer Grusinischen Staate- 
und Rechtayeachichte (Leipzig, 1907). The great Georgian 
scholar, M.-F. Brosset, bad made a complete French 
transintion of Vakhtane’s Code and sent it to the 
printers, but it never saw the light. Professor Maxim 
Kovalevsky in his Savon, » o6timan na Kankast (Moseow, 
1890) has made use of Frenkel & Bakradze’s edition, In 
Georgian there are a few monographs on the subject, 
including N, Urbneli’s accounts of the Laws of George V 
and the Laws of the Athabegs. There is not even 
a published text with which to eallate our MS. The 
only section published in 3eorgian up to the present 
time is that bearing the name of the Athabegs Aghbugha 
and Beka (am. 1361-91 and 1444-51), which was 
incorporated by D. Chubinov in his Chrestomathy 
(St. Petersburg, 1863), Mr. Sargis Cacabadze has just 
printed on a sheet, apparently with a view to publication 
in some more complete form, the Laws of King George Y- 
He does not give any information about the source 
from which the text is taken, but his variants are of 


little importance. He dates the Laws between 1325 


and 1368 A.D. 

The Laws of George are the oldest original fragments 
of Georgian legislation, For the present it must suffice to 
present an English translation and a few explanatory 
notes. The reader should remember that these Laws are 
not those of the kingdom of Georgia, but ordinances, 
influenced by Georgian law and based on the customs 
of a remote and disorderly district and designed to 
pacify that district. Though of local application they 
are founded on those general Georgian principles of 
jurisprudence which were held in common by both high- 
landers and Jowlanders. 

Most of the MSS. of Vakhtang's Code contain only the 
legislation peculiarly associated with that princes name. 


ar 
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We have, however, in the Bodleian Library another 
complete text written in 1819 by Nieoloz Balinovi, but 
it eannot be compared in value with the much older 
text we have used. It may be added that Vakhtang 
compiled his Code before 1709 s.n. and that its adoption 
in Bokharn was recently proposed, and it is said to 
have been translated into the Sart language of that State 
for the purpose. 
Laws or Kine Grorce! 
The Statute of George, king of kings 

We, Giorgi, king of kings, son of the exceilent- 
among-all king of kings, Dimitri, by the grace of God 
established this ordinance at the time when we entered 
into the Highlands (Mthiuli) for the survey thereof as 
the inalienable heritage of our realm and integral territory 
of our throne and seeptre. We set forth from our 
metropolis and arrived at our palace of Zhinvani®; and 
thence we went to Khada-Tzkhaoti,’ and we summoned 
all the disaffected Elders of the Glens and the Notables? 
and heard their statements and investigated their affair, 
and on arrival at Dariel® we learned that the canse 
wherefore the worshipful kings, crowned of God and 
of blessed memory, our predecessors, had not of old 
established a firm statute concerning the penalty for 

' The translator has to thank Mr, M. Tseretheli for his kindness in 
reading through this translation in MS. and making severa! valuable 
sppestions, 

* fheqlia dadeba, “the setting up of the pillar, or column Le 
of. Brosset, fiat. de fo Gdorgie, i, pp. (48-9: Laie af FokAtang, § 102; 
Dasturienate, i, $23, 66, and ii, §§ 1-23, 

* In Cakhethi, at the junction of the two Aragvis, ‘grande et forte 
eitadelle, ville sutrefois, maintenant déserte " (Broseet, Wabhoweds - 
Deser. géogr., p. 299). 

* * Residence royale,” in Mthiulethi (Dieser, o¢ogr., 475, 293.991). 

* Herovanit. Urbneli uses the form heergvanit There are some wha 
translate as “people”, deriving from eri. 

* ‘The fortress commanding the road over Mount Caucasus ; “ residence 


royale, of s‘arrétaient les souvernins dans leurs expiditions contre 
FOseth" ( Deser, géogr., 229), 
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bloodshed and for divers other deeds of lawless violence 
was that some of them, guided by circumstances and of 
their good pleasure, suffered disorders among the High- 
landers, while others, by reason that the times were 
unpropitious, failed to make ordinances for the suppression 
of disorders among them. But we, with God's help, on 
our journey back from Dariel, having prayed before the 
Grand Martyr (St. George) at Lomisa,! and, having gone 
down and settled local matters in the Tzkhra Ama * Glen, 
returned to Mukhrani® as our winter quarters and thence 
fared ta the metropolis aid took with us the chiefs 
(eriathawnt) of the various territories (them) Headmen 
of the Glens, Elders, and Notables. We summoned to 
the session the holy lord (mewphe = king) Catholicos of 
Karthli Euthymius, the Vazirs, the Bishops, and the 
Mouravis® and found on inquiry that much disorder and 
violence of one upon another took place, and, because af 
the lightness of the penalty for bloodshed, were esteemed 
trivial; treacherous assaults of one upon another, pulling 
down of strongholds, manslaughter, carrying off wives 
and desertion without lawful cause, and many kinds of 
violence, so that no sort of justice was any longer observed. 
On this aceount, without entering into examination of 
past cases, for that 1t was impossible to grant unto each 
the fitting compensation, we deemed it well heneeforth 
to ordain rules for guidance in the future as to the penalty 
for blood to be exacted for all and every erime, (in the 


1 Pwer, gtogr:, 223, This has always been the most sacred Christian 
shrine for the mountaineers, and their most binding oath is by St. George 
and Lomisn; cf. §42 mre, 

2 Descr, gtogr., 223, a33 <A mountain and river, the Intter ranning 
from Lomisa to join the River Ksan. 

i Deer. ofogr., 217. “Un bel endrolt et une residence rovale,” near 
the confluence of the Rivers Ksan and Mtevari (Kura), 

‘Greek féma: tclan; of. Rambaud, L'empire grec tt a andede, 

75-80; Lebeau, Hist, du foe Empire, xi, 461 ; Lance af Vakhtony, § 26. 

§ Heat of acity, district, village. In this case perhaps synonym of 

youngebeli = steward, 








— 
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region) beginning from Cross Monntain,’ in Khada 
Tzkhaott, the Zanduci® Glen, Cibethi, Kveshethi, and 
higher up than Menes, in judicial and ecclesiastical cases 
and various other matters, such as manslaughter, sacrilege, 
desertion of wives without lawful reasons, or their 
abduction. In other cases relating to religion, the 
investigation pertains to the Catholicos, and according 
to their ordinances Jet the bishops make inquisition. 
We only for civil and criminal cases have ordained the 
following rules to be henceforth observed? 

! On modern Russian maps * peenonag ropt ; In feorgian ** Djvaris 
Althea’; the summit of the poss over the Concasus | Oescr, poor, 213), 

2 Dieser. plogr., 210, On the military road near Ananur, 

2 1). Bakradge here gives a note which is summarized as follows: 
Georre V, who expelled the Mongols and for a short perio welded 


the fragments of Georgia into a whole, and orgunized the civil and 
eoclesiastical administration, designed these Laws to reform the manners 


of the Georgian population atthe headwaters of the Aragvi anid Kean, 


His Laws are monuments of the language os well aa the jurisprodence 
of Georgia, but many of the terms need explanation, The Highlanders 
were under the local Eristhavni (Chiefs) of Ksan and Aragvi, under whotn 
were Mouravni or Gamgebelni (Stewards), Khevis Thavni (Heads of 
filens), Khevis Berni (Elders of Glens), and Marnasakhlisnd (lit, house 
fathers). Important cases passed, with reports from the Eristhayvai and 
Mouravni, through the Vexsir (Vaciri, Chief Minister of the Crown) to 
the Darbati (assembly, couneil, court). Vendetta was so common in the 
Highlands that tt had to be Tegralictel . Thero seems to have been, 
provious to these Laws, no recognition of the rights of the Crown, or of 
the central Choreh, or of landlords; onler and law were eclipsed, 
In the Laws of George, and in those of Aghbugha and Beka, a century 
god more later, the professional judge does not yet Lppear; cies Are 
settled by Shuani (intermeriiries, mediators), or Bdcheni, whose taal jt 
wos to compromise matters without renourse to judicial forms. ‘The 
Bdcheni seem to have been chosen by the purties interested, Bdeche in 
the (ours of Vakhtony (9 215) hes already the sense of official arbitrator, 
but even then there was no organized judicial hedy, and the Mdiran 
Begs and Mdivanis of the eighteenth cantury were not professional 
lawyers, they were also notaries, ete, and landlords, Mouravs and other 
officivls judged in their own districts (cf. Dasturlamala), We may 


_ wid that the word eriathori means literally “head of the people ™ 


(ef. Toenmacs.: O rocyaapera. erpoll open Tpyain) ; he was assisted in 
his administration by the gamgebedi, his inferior in power, who replaced 
him in his absence. The only MB. of the Laws of George to whieh 


Bakradze had access was the copy which had belonged to Prince 
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1, Murder of Fristhavi.mSinee up to the present time 
no one has dared to slay an Eristhavi, so in the future 
let none venture to do so. But if God shall be wroth 
with any man and he commit so great a crime and 
kill an Eristhavi, according as it is so monstrous and 
immeasurable a misdeed, so on the judgement of the 
King’s Council let him be exceedingly greatly punished 
and muleted: deprived of estate, expelled from his 
patrimony, and subjected to the penalty for blood according 
to rank. Wedo not here determine for what length of 
time such criminal shall be deprived of his property, for 
such misdeed is immeasurable and no case of the kind has 
yet happened. If it take place, the king then reigning 
is free to act with all possible severity. 

2, Collective Murder of Steward.—Ii a whole district 
(kvegana), or one village, or an individual, or a glen slay 
a steward (gqanmgebeli) while he is serving (meahkiewri)* 
as steward, the wergild of 6,000 pieces of silver* is to be 
exacted, and, moreover, an enumeration of the men taking 
part in the murder having been made,’ an impost, as of 
old estublished, once for all shall be laid on them for ever 
to furnish every year one horse for the service* of the 
Crown. 

o Murder of a Steward—He who chances singlehanded 
to slay a steward is to be punished by expulsion from his 
estate and confiscation thereof for ever by the Crown. If 
he be unable to pay in addition the wergild, the Council 
may hand over the slayer's property to the victim's 
family, or leave the property to the Crown, the king 
himself paying for the blood. 


tT Not of noble birth; cf. $4, infra. Or perhaps the phrase means 
“let an officer be steward " (1). For maakAuri in the sense of “ veteran”, 
cf, Leones of Fokhiang, § 32. 

* Thethri ; of. Brosset, Hist. dela Odorgie, Introd. |xxxi. 

The text of this puxeage is very obscure and the translation is 
aloubtful, 

* Aegoro = statutory labour (French corvde). 

dnas. 1O)4. 4 


ae One 
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4. Murder of Noble Steward.—lIf the steward be of noble 
birth and they kill him, wergild is to be exacted according 
to his rank, 

5. Murder of Steward by Elder of Glen —lIf the Elder 
of a Glen slay a steward he is to be banished for three 
years from his estate, his stronghold and estate are to be 
taken by the Crown, and the Eristhavi is to take the 
management of his house, After the three years, on his 
return, he addresses a petition to the Eristhavi, who makes 
i report concerning him through the Vezir! to the Royal 
Council, which restores to the Elder of the Glen his 
estate; but he must give compensation for the blood of 
the steward according to the ordinance above set forth, 
and im addition he shall lose the rank of Elder of the 
Glen. And if anyone of the kinsfolk of that Elder of the 
Glen be found not to have partaken, whether patently or 
privily, in the murder of the steward, the Council shall 
appoint that man to be Elder of the Glen; and if there 
be no one of his blood, then the Eristhavi and the new 
steward shall choose some man loyal to the king and 
eminent in the community, and the Royal Council shall 
appoint him Elder of the Glen. 

6. Killing of one Elder by another—As regards Elders 
of Glens, we have thus ordained: If an Elder of a Glen 
slay another Elder of a Glen, he is to be banished from 
his patrimony for three years, the Eristhavi and the 
steward are to take his house in hand, the patrimony is 
to be seized by the Crown for three years. In the third 
year he petitions the Eristhavi and the steward and 
they report through the Vezir to the Couneil, and the 
patrimony is restored to him and he pays the wergild of 
6,000 pieces of silver. 

' The vir, ven, votir, or, in the older native form of the title, 
eovh-modzghvan, was the Governor of the Roval Court, and in all matters 
the king's first counzellor. Sometimes he was an ecclesinstin of high 


rank (Deaer, gfoyr., 20,40; Hist, dela Gléorgic, 307-8). He and the 
other officers of the Court formed the Royal Council. 
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7, Murders in families of Elders—tlf any kinsman of 
an Elder of a Glen slay an unpartitioned kinsman of his 
residing with him—father, uncle, brother, cousin, nephew, 
or any other of his near kin, there shall be exacted from 
this slayer also 6,000 silver pieces, he shall be banished 
from his patrimony for two years, and the Eristhayi and 
steward shall take his house into their hands: and his 
patrimony is afterwards restored to him, according to the 
above ordinance (§ 6), on the report of the Eristhavi and 
the steward through the Vezirs and Mouravys to the 
Council. 

8. Collective Murder of Elder—aAnd if a community (or 
glen-fvegunia) slay the Elder of the Glen it is subject to 


the same penalty, impost of statutory labour! and wergild, . 


as for the killing of a steward, and the impost shall be 
for ever. 

§. Murder of Elder's Kinaman.—And if a man slay 
a partitioned kinsman of an Elder of « Glen, whether 
a brother or any other near relation, he shall for such 
partitioned kinsman pay a wergild of 3,000 pieces of 
silver, and be banished for two years and his patrimony 
shall be seized by the Crown. After two years he shall 
through the Eristhavi and steward appeal in the manner 
above deseribed to the Council by means of the Vezirs, 
and on their motion and by order of the Council his 
patrimony is thereupon restored to him, 

10, Newr and distant Kinsmen of Elders—We have 
not ordained an equal wergild for the distant and 
partitioned kinsfolk and the nearest and unpartitioned 
kinsfolk of an Elder of a Glen. For though they be all 
kinsfolk dwelling under the headship of the Elder of the 
Glen, appointed by the Council to be the leader in war of 
Ins glen, and near to him, nevertheless as to them that 
are partitioned we ordain a wergild for distant kinsfolk 
not equal to that of near kin, but one-half thereof. 

* Aegara = Frenels correc. 


] 5 
54 ‘4 
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11. Murderof Notebles—Concerning Notables, we thus 
ordain: Any Notable who slays another Notable is to 
be banished for three years, seer to a wergild of 
200 draheanis, or 1,200 pieces of silver,' and his patrimony 
is to be seized by the Crown. And if he be worthy of 
the cognizance of the Council, then, in aceordance with 
the above ordinance, the Eristhavi and the steward having 
reported to the Council, shall restore to him his patrimony. 
But if he be not worthy of the coonizance of the Council, 
the Eristhavi and the steward may not let him in ; ‘eran 
and restore his patrimony. 

12. Murder of Notable by Elder.—if an Elder. of 
& Glen slay a Notable in order to take his patrimony, 
let him be banished from his patrimony for a year ; 
should the killing happen involuntarily, let him pay as 
we have above ordained. 

13. Murder of Castellan of Khada—In Khada there 
shall be two castellans. The rule is that if a resident 
of Khada, an Elder of a Glen or any other person, slay 
a Castellan appointed by authority and not divested of 
the command, he shall be banished from his patrimony 
for three years, and his patrimony shall be seized by the 
Crown and a wergild of 3,500 pieces of silver shall be 
exacted from him, After three years he may return and 
his patrimony shail be restored to him according to the 
foregoing rule and ordinance. 

14. Merder of ex-Castellan,—If anyone shall slay 
a dweller in Khada who is not Castellan, but has been 
formerly appointed Castellan and is no longer Castellan, 
he shall pay wergild as for a Notable, and shall be banished 
from his patrimony for the period we have ordained 
above for a Notable; he shall afterwards return after the 
form above prescribed. And if anyone slay a Castellan's 
brother or son he shall pay wergild as for a Notable. 


‘The drahceni thos = thethriay cf, Brosset, ist. de ta (Féormie, 
Eotrod., clsxviii. 
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15. Parricule—It is unnatural for children to slay 
their parents, and God avert such audacity! And if God 
be wroth with any man and he attempt this, he deserves 
whatever is worst, every misfortune and misery, capital 
punishment, eternal banishment, uprooting,and destruction. 
For such a ¢rime we ordain no wergild; it would be 
monstrous, unseemly, and unnatural, and become an 
example for others, Nor is it natural to subjeet strangers 
sharing with children in the murder of parents to the 
same penalty with them, and for this we fix no wergild 
because in our times it has not happened, and God grant 
that it may not. 

16, Tenwre by Service—If a father grows old and his 
son has grown up and the father be not able to serve the 
king (fefoni), it is more fitting for them to dwell together, 
and if for any reason they cannot do this and the 
purchased estate (i.e. the property the father has acquired 
in addition to his patrimony) be adequate, let the father 
take the purchased property and let the son do service 


to us with the patrimony, and if the purchased property 


be inadequate for the father, let there be an allotment 
made also from the patrimony. And if (the father) agree 
with the son the purchased estate also passes to the son, 
but if he agree not the son has no power over the 
purchased estate. If the father wishes he may sell it, 
and if he wishes he may bring in the buyer (into 
possession)’ The father may do what seems good to 
him; the son cannot claim the purchased property. 

lf. Freatricide—If God be wroth with anyone and 
brother slay brother, let that murderer be banished for 
ten years from his patrimony and let the estate be seized 
by the Crown. And in the tenth year let him petition 
the Eristhavi and the steward. They shall report to the 
Vezirs, the Vezirs Iny the matter before the Council, and 
the man is permitted to return. According to the rank 


' The text is obscure. 





J 
i 


a | See ee eee 
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so shall he pay wergild and shall again be pranted the 
patrimony, and if there be not surviving a son of that 
slain man, nor any unpartitioned kinsman, that brother as 
wergild for his brother shall be muleted of one half of the 
-pittrimony for his brother's soul's sake! and half shall be 
seized by the Crown. And that half wergild ordained 
for the soul's sake shall be handed over to any surviving 
kinsman of the slain man who shall provide for his soul, 
and if there bo none such survivor the Eristhavi and the | 
steward shall give it into the hands of the clergy and 
laity * of that community, 
18, Disposal of Vietim's Estate——And if there be four, 

five brothers, however much they may be partitioned, 
the nearest of kin shall take and tse it for his soul, and 
if that slain man have left a wife and she do not remarry, 
from the wergild of that slain man there shall be allotted 
to her, so far as possible, an alimony; and if they be 
worthy of the cognizance of the Council let the Council 
he appealed to and let it be ordained by the Council, and 
if they be not worthy let the Eristhavi and the steward 
ordain and assign to her from the wergild one-tenth part. 
19. Tenure by Service—Touching cam paigns, we thus 
ordain: Whatever glen (hwegene) or community (themi) 
the Eristhavi and the steward stmmon by (royal) command 
and they do not come forth in due time, that glen or 
village, or be it one man, however many men be lacking 
to the host they shall not be pardoned for one year and 
their patrimony shall be seized for the Crown and one ox 
per homestead shall be driven off for the Crown; and in 
the second year the patrimony shall be restored through 
the good offiees of the Eristhavi and the steward. ‘This 
‘applies both to Notables and villagers, and if an Elder of 
a Glen be lacking and go not forth, his Eldership of the 
|) Vakhtang's Code, §§ 224, 248. 
Our Ms, ronihs oor (men); Carahaden reads gr me 


4 
Ha! 
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Glen and his patrimony shall be taken away; and after 
one year his patrimony shall be regranted, if he be 
meritorious and have committed no other crime. 

20. Substituted Service—If an Elder of a Glen be 
unwell at the time of campaign his brother and nearest 
kinsman must go forth, and the Elder of the Glen shall 
be forgiven for not going to the host. 

21. Wife Desertion.—If a man desert his wife without 
cause and she be faultless towards him, and he separate 
from her, he shall pay half the wergild due to that 
woman's rank,' 

22. Wije-slealing.—Ii a man ravish another man’s 
wite, however much her hushand may have burned, 
earried off, looted of the ravisher's property during 
i year, even if the value thereof exceed the compensation 
due for such « deed, is not to be set down in the account; 
but after one year, whatever hostilities he commits are 
to he eounted and the ravisher is only bound to pay 
him half the wergild aceording to rank. Ii during the 
hostilities he slay any one of the ravisher's men, this 
murder is reckoned to his aceount in computing the 
wergild, excepting the ravisher himself, concerning whom 
we have ordained hereafter. 

25. Afeduetion without adulfery.—lf a man earry off 
# wedded * wife, if they have not had carnal connexion, 
he shall pay half the wergild according to rank. 

24. Abduction of Betrothed.—If a man carry off a 
betrothed bride* he shall pay one-sixth of the wergild 
according to rank. 

25. Wife Desertion.—He who deserts his wife without 
cause, and it shall appear that though she was not at 
fault in anything yet he has separated from her innocent, 
shall pay half the wergild according to her rank# 

' Ch § 25, tafra, ® Lit. * crown-blast *, 


7 Lit “cros-eachanged wife": ch Lanes af Aghbngha, § 40, 
* CE supra, § 21. 
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Sh. Heprisula for Wife-stealing—If a man earry off 
a mans wile, it is ordamed above how the ravisher may 
be treated as an enemy,’ and if the hushand make an 
attack when they are not yet reconciled, have not yet 
affianes one in the other, and wergild has not yet been 
paid, the husband shall not be considered an aggressor 
éven if he slay, When they both meet and fight und the 
ravisher is slain, the Catholicos and the Bishops fix a fine 
for the requiem; and if the woman take part in the fight 
and be armed and be slain, no wergild is to be paid for 
that woman, but if the slain woman be innocent" double 
wergild shall be paid for her, and for a wound? it is 
equal for all: monks, priests, and women who are nuns ;* 
and if the woman be not a nun double wergild shall not 
be paid and the wergild shall be equal; for monks, 
deacons,* priests, and women the wergild is double, And 
if any such be without cause slain or wounded, compensa- 
tion shall be paid according to their rank. If a monk or 
& secular priest or a woman come as mediator, if it so be 
that they are not armed and be thus slain, whoever slays 
them shall pay double wergild according to their rank. 

27. Burg-bryce: Private War.—lIf anyone without the 
command of the Council destroy another's stronghold, 
whether he be an Elder of a Glen, or a community against 
& community, or an equal against an equal, in a word, 
whoever he may be, and the destruction takes place by 
reason of enmity and there be between them any suit at 
law, such suit shall be decided in accordance with our 
ordinance; and for the destruction of the stronghold 
half wergild saceording to rank shall be exacted, and 
according to the rank of the lord of the castle the 

T go. 

* Bakradze says some interpret ‘' a stranger, outsider ", 

* Gershi; cf. Professor Marr's monograph on the word pereii. also the 
Georgian version of Leviticus xxiv, 19, 20, and FS 29, HL, infra. 


* Misireeli = servant of God; of. Chubinov's Dictionary. 
* Mtaroeds ? = thurs, 
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destroyer shall rebuild the castle suitably. And if there 
le an order (of the Council) and they destroy by 
eommand they have no responsibility and nothing is due 
from them. 

28. Kecheata: Tenwre by Service.—If any untilled 
patrimony be left an escheat because the owner has 
disappeared, and men of his family be discovered, it is to 
be granted to them that are nearest to him in kin and im 
the sharing of sorrow and joy, so that the community 
lack not the commissariat, military service, and statutory 
labour, And should none of their family be left and 
some other man worthy of a grant from the Council 
assume the burdens of commissariat, statutory labour, and 
military service, let the Council make the grant to him. 
And if he be one who is unworthy of a grant from the 
Council, let the Evisthavi and the steward hand it over 
to him so that he perform the statutory labour and 
service." 

20. Resistance to Authority —Concerning aggressors 
we ordain: He who having o dispute with another asks 
for judgment and the defendant goes not to plead, then 
applies to the steward and says, “I have asked this man 
to plead and he has not appeared.” The steward shall 
report this to the Eristhavi2 and the man shall be 
summoned twice, thrice to judgment. Jf he appear not 
either on the summons of the Eristhavi or on that of the 
steward, and trustworthy, unprejudiced, and disinterested 


| Bakrodse, In Karthli, Cakhethi, and Imerethi escheats became the 
property of the Crown, the landlord, or the Church, according to the 

overlordship in each case; but they were almost always regranted, 
eae to distant kinsfalk or, failing them, other men of merit; cf. Lave 
of Vakitang, $§ 232, 248 ; Customs, $31; Brossot, Hist, de ta Gdorgie, il, 
livr. fi, p. 480. Among the mountaineers there seems to have been no 
rule prior to this enactment, 

2 The textis not clear. An alternative reading is: “‘ He who having 
a dispute with another summons him two or three times to justice, and 
the party summoned goes not, must, appearing before the steward, 
explain the matter to him, and he i# bound to report to the Eristhavi,” 
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witnesses declare that he had been summoned to justice 
three times but appeared not, should the plaintiff make 
an attack npon the defendant, however many may be 
killed and wounded on either side, the wergild and smart- 
money are to be equal on both sides, for the aggressor 
and the resident, inasmuch as the latter was called three 
times and appeared not. The Eristhavi and the steward 
testify that their man came and the defendant presented 
himself not for judgment, therefore the aggressor and his 
victim have their wergild equalized after their rank. 
according to the families of the men. When the raid is 
made upon a man who was employed on the errands of 
the Council and thus received not the first and last 
summons of the Kristhavi and steward, and was thus 
raided without just cause, then the aggressor has no 
wergild; however many may be slain it is naught, and 
to that man and that community who have been raided 
it is just that for all, so many os are innocent, whom 
the raider shall slay, for all he shall pay according to 
their rank. 

a). Reprisals for Wife-stealing and Murder: Prices 
for Outrage—lf any man steal another's wife or slay any 
guiltless person, and the man make a raid upon that 
murderer and wife-stealer because of the outrage, he is 
not called an aggressor, Of patrimony or anything else, 
thus it is: To him whose wergild is 12,000 pieces of silver, 
for him the price of one injury is 300 pieces of silver, for 
noblemen (who are) Elders of Glens 150 pieces of silver 
for one injury. 

31. Gutrageson Notables —For Notables a compensation 
of thirty pieces of silver, and we have thus ordained: To 
all whether great or small according to the amount of the 
wergild. 

' The remainder of this paragraph should form i Separate section, 


and thus the reduplication above in #821 and & 5 would be avoided while 
preserving the number of articles in the statute, 
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32. Disfiguring Wownds—Let it be thus with regard 
to smart-money: He on whose face an indelible wound 
shall be inflicted, or whose nose shall be eut off, shall 
receive one-fifth of the wergild of his rank. If the wound 
be on a visible part but without mutilation thereof, the 
penalty shall be that for three injuries and the price of 
the medicine of the surgeons. 

33. Loas of Right Hand.—In the matter of members of 
the body, we thus ordain: To him whose right hand 1s 
ent off or mutilated by wounding, one-third of the wergild 
is due, 

34. Left-handed Men.—If «a man be left-handed and 
use his left hand as a right hand, he receives for the 
eutting off of the left hand as if it were the right hand. 

35. Lose of Eye or Foot.—If « man’s eye 1s put out or 
his foot mutilated or cut off, the fourth part of the wergild 
is levied. 

36. Hands, Feet, Eyes —For mutilation in an atiray of 
both hands, or feet, or eyes, half wergild is due, according 
to his rank, and the price of the medicine of the surgeons, 
whatever be expended ; for mutilation of any one of these 
in an affray, but not of two together, it shall be as we 
have above ordained. 

87, Thumb and Fingers—Tf o man cut off or mutilate 
another's thumb, half the compensation appointed for the 
hand ia ta be levied, aceording as it be the right or left 
hand, and for cutting off or maiming any other finger, 
one-third of the compensation for the hand is to be levied. 

38. Hidden Wounds,—Wherever a man be wounded 
so that by reason of the clothing it is not seen, nor 15 
there any mutilation on account of the wounding, each 
shall be compensated by the price of one injury, according 
to rank, and he shall also be paid the price of the 
medicine of the surgeon, whatever has been spent. 

39. Front Teeth—If a man knock out any of a man's 
four upper front teeth or four lower front teeth, for each 
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tooth of those which are visible he shall pay the price 
for two injuries according to condition and rank. 

40. Other Teeth—For knocking out the other invisible 
teeth beyond those four, for each tooth he shall pay the 
price of one injury. | 

41. Aaliing or Wounding of “ Comrades ”—Should 
anyone take to himself a comrade! and he be slain or 
wounded, no wergild is due from the slayer nor shall 
smart-money be paid. And with regard to him whose 
comrade the slain or wounded man was, let it be as 
follows: If there were between them a pact that they 
should be comrades one to the other and hve and die 
together, then they are subject to equal responsibility for 
everything, And if they should for any reason separate 
and there be none of the kinsfolk of the slain man to pay 
wergild, then he is bound to pay for the blood of his 
comrade, out of the booty received, a compensation suitable 
to rank and to compensate in full him who has been . 
robbed, and if there be no booty he has nothing to pay.? 

42. Killing of Peasants of Lomisa—He who slays 
& peasant of Lomisa* who has been presented thereto by 
the king or by anyone else shall be tined 1,500 pieces of 
silver. From of old the boundaries of Lomisa have been 
ordained: the hither side of Khada to Tzkhaoti, and so 
let it be ordained, 

45. Confederacies forbidden.—Elders of Glens and 
Notables dwelling on this side must not unite themselves 

1 Ambia, The reference is probably to sworn brothers who head made 
a pact of ode(phopoug; ef. note to p. 48 of Rusthaveli’s Mon in fhe 
Pouther's Skin (vol. xxi, Oriental Traunsintion Fond, New Series). 
It is evident that the association was for the purpose of brigundayge. 
Si; Tueretheli saya ©? think S USOOS ix an Avatio becrowed wart. 
==, mica = to be a comrade.” 

: The text of the second half of this paragraph is almost unintelligible, 

® This church, dedicated to St, George, is situated on one of the 
tributaries of the River Kean, on the ridge of Lomisia Muha, on the 


boundaries of the districts of Mthinlethi, Zhanuri, and Tekhro 2ma 
LDeecr. gtogr., 223). 
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with those dwelling on the farther side in any military 
expeditions or civil matters saving those affecting their 
own Eristhavi's district, on pain of deprivation by the 
Council of estate and destruction of stronghold. 

44. Herse- anid Cattle-stealing.—Concerning brigandage 
we thus ordain: If any man steal a horse, sheep, cow, or 
other beast, or forcibly break into a house and carry off 
anything, and thereafter fight with the pursuers who 
have overtaken him and be slain, however many such 
brigands be slain no penalty is to be exacted for their 
blood; bat, on the other hand, there shall be handed 
over to them that have been robbed, in satisfaction for 
the robbery, the leader himself and two others of his 
band. Should the robbers slay the owner or anyone on 
his side during the pursuit, full wergild is to be exacted 
for all the slain and thrice the value of what was stolen. 

45. fieprisals for Theft when justice is delayed. 
anything be stolen from a man by anybody and the thief 
eannot be discovered at that time, but they afterwarda 
find the stolen property and the truth be revealed and the 
man goand ask for redress, whether the community or an 
individual have been the robber, when the owner of the 
property goes and petitions he has right on his side and 
they must make restitution and proper compensation 
according to the preceding ordinance, And if they do 
not so, he shall inform the steward and he shall tell the 
Rider of the Glen of that community and they shall exact 
the penalty fixed by that ordinance ; and if they heed not 
his summons and he petition twice, thrice, if there be an 
Eristhavi in the neighbourhood let him be informed, and 
if he exact not the compensation and the owner of the 
property make a raid upon that brigand, he is not to be 
considered an aggressor, nor is he to be ealled upon for 
wergild for the thief or any of his comrades and associates 
whom he may slay in fight, but however many may he 
slain on the side of the owner of the property, for all of 
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them wergild shall be exacted beeause the brigands have 
‘refused (to restore his property)! and the steward and 
the Elders of the Glen testify that the brigands were 
summoned twice, thrice, and so their wergild is naught. 

46. Money Pleas, Usury—tConeerning debt we have 
thus ordained: The taking of interest is not in accordance 
with the Georgian laws, nor is it prescribed by other laws, 
and interest is unnatural, But if for any reason a lender 
be so wicked that he levies interest, whatsoever time shall 
have elapsed let him have two pieces of silver on ten.® 
However long the time that has passed let him have no 
more than this, nor is it just to take more, and unless he 
be a very wieked man it is not right that he should levy 
even this, Let justice thus be done of all. 


' Translation doubtful. 

The Lows of Aghbupha and Beka (295) also fix 20 per cent as the 
maximum and forbid compound interest. Vokhtuny's Leice (2 125) make 
12 per cent the legal rate. 
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Br A, BERRIEDALE KEITH 


WN an article in the Jndian Antiqguary’ Mr, R. Shama- 
sastry has made a new attempt to prove the 
existence in Vedic India in the period of the Samhitas- 
He 
starts from the admitted existence of an interealary 


and the Brahmanas of a really elaborate calendar. 


month, which is referred to from the Agveda onwards, 


and from the fact that in the YVajurveda and the 


Atharvaveda we tind the Ekastaka, traditionally identified 
with the 8th day of the dark half of Magha, treated 


as the commencement of the year. “ Whether we will 


or no,” he concludes, “the fact cannot be denied that 
the idea of a thirteenth month, ie. an interealated month, 
could not have dawned upon the mind of the Vedic poets 
unless they had been quite familiar with the true lengths: 


of several kinds of years.” 


This assertion is so important 1 in Judging the argument 
of Mr. Shamasastry that it is necessary to point out that 
We do know that the 
Vedic Indinn, for whatever ground, regarded the year 
as consisting of 360 days; that is vouched for by the 
Raveda and by all the Samhita and Brihmana texts. 
Now this year is not a year of the ordinary kind; it 
is shorter by over five days than the solar year, and 


it is wholly without foundation, 


therefore it is admitted that the need of interealation — 


existed from the first, nor is it denied that this intercalation 
did take place. But it is sufficient for all the notices of 
the texts before the Sitra period that we should aceept 


the facts which are given, namely, the traditional 360 days 


+ xli (1912), Reprinted as The Vedic Calendar (Bombay, 1919). 
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year, its incompatibility with the actual facts of the case, 
and the necessary efforts at intercalation. We need not 
assume that the Indians knew the true length of any 
kind of year whatever, much less the true lencths of 
several kinds. We are never told that in this period 
there was any realization of the fact that the year of 
360 days was either 5 or 6 days too short. The most 
that we can say on this head is that there are traces 
of a tendency to intercalate a month every filth or sixth 
year, but that even for this the evidence is not corent.? 

But before the practice of interealary months was 
adopted Mr. Shamasastry argues that it was usual to 
sid sets of intercalary days, such as 9, 11, 12, 21, and 
so on, and finds proof of this custom in a passage of 
the Aathesitha Brahmana quoted in the Snrtitativa® 
That passage reads as follows: “The half-months, being 
inferior, desired, ‘May we be months’; they had recourse 
to the twelve-day sacrifice ; having made as the thirteenth 
4 Briahmana, having wiped off (their sin) on him. they 
rose up, Therefore (they say) ‘the Brihmana, having no 
support, depends on others’: therefore on the twelve-day 
sacrifice there should be a Braihmana as « thirteenth priest.” 
From this is deduced the meaning that, giving Up a praetion 
of adding 12 days to the synodic lunar year of 354 days 
to adjust it to the sidereal solar year of 266 days, the 
Vedie priests allowed the 12 days to accumulate to the 
extent of a month in the course of 2) years, and then 
performed the sacrifice at the close of the thirteenth 
month with thirteen priests, of whom the thirteenth 
represented the thirteenth month and took on him the 
sins of the sacrifice, But the Aatha Bays not a word 
about (1) a 354 day year, (2) an intercalation of 
12 days, (3) an interealation after 24 years; and the 
whole interpretation is purely visionary. 

' See Macdonell & Keith, Medi- Mider, i, 419-14. 
* Calcutta ed. (1895), p. 782, 
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The passage does show that the interealary month was 
regarded as an indefinite one; andyatana, “having no 
support, shows that, and it is borne out by the name 


Mahmluca given elsewhere to the month. Mr. Shama- 


sastry, however, goes further than this: quoting again 
the Smertitativea,’ he shows that the astrological treatises 
(jyotihdistra) reeognize the intercalary month as sinful 
and destructive; and he points out that in the Aifereye 
Grahmana* the 13th priest is called the seller of the 
soma and connected with the 13th month, which is 
therefore regarded as sacrificially undesirable. But 
Mr. Shamasastry deduces from this the fact that during 
an intertalary period the Vedic poets regarded themselves 
as being bound with Varuna’s noose, and that the removal 
of sin or Varuna's fetters at the elose of a period of 
12 or 21 days is a technical expression of the Vedie 
poets implying the interealary nature of these days. 
This he finds in the Atlareya ABrahmann*® where the 
Dvadaéaha rite is mentioned as having a period of 12 days 
Diksi and 12 Upasad days (they ore not the same 
12 days, as apparently held by Mr. Shamasastry); the 
Diksi and the Upasads render the sacrifiee pure. But 
that the Diks& or Upasad days were interealary is not 
for a moment hinted at. As little is there any mention 
of intercalation in the 12 days vow of Frajipati in the 
Athervaveda,* or the release from Varuna’s fetters at 
the close of 21 days in that text? or the mention of 
27 cows or rivers in the Sayueveda." Hence itis wholly 
impossible to accept the conclusion “that expressions 
suchas ‘the milking of the kine’, ‘the destruction of 
evil spirits or of enemies’, and ‘the release from the 
fetters of Varuna or of Nirrti’ are Vedic expressions 


1 py 778, 2 i412 * iv, 24. 
“iv, 11. U1, with which Mr. Shamasastry connects iy, 14. 14(= Hoveda, 
wit, 103, 1), ® fy, 16. 6. 


"i, 660 (=ii, 773); Aranyo Samhita, iii, 5 (as cows); Sdmevesdia, 
ii, 179 (a8 streama), 


inas, 1014, 41 
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implying the passing off of an intercalated period”. It is 
further utterly incredible that the first two Anuvaikas 
of the first Kinda of the Yaittiriya Som/it# should 
refer to “the cutting off of an intercalated braneh or 
month, and to the separation of some New Year's Days 
or bissextile intercalated days, termed ‘cows’, from their 
ealves or the consecutive days of the subsequent year 
or eyele of years”. No hint of such an idea occurred 
to either Bhaskara or Sayana, and the Sitras of the 
Black Yajurveda, whose authors were ex Agpolhest familiar 
with the calendar, interpret the passage in a wholly 
diferent manner, at once consonant with the text and in 
harmony with common sense, 

Another argument is adduced by Mr. Shamasastry based 
on the fact that a period of 12 days is chosen for the vow 
of Prajipati in the Atharvaveda, that a period of 12 days 
was added at the end of the year, and that this must 
represent a deliberate attempt to bring the synodie lunar 
year of 354 days into harmony with the sidereal year of 
366 days. The fatal objection to this view is that there is 
on obvious explanation of 12 days being added at the end 
of a year—if it is admitted that they were added ‘—viz., 
that the year having 12 months 12 days were « reflex of 
the year (pratima), as stated in the Brahmanus; that there 
is no trace of a year of either 354 days or 366 days inthe 
Britmanns; and that even in the Nidina Saira and the 
Lajyayana Sreuta Sitra there is no mention of any 
intercalation to equate a year of 354 and 366 days, though 
these two years are perfectly well known to these texts, 
Dhainamjayya (Dhinamjapya isa mere misprint of the 
Nidana text) says nothing of the sort; he merely states* 
firdivam dvadasihat simvatserihinti, and whut pre- 
cisely he did mean we simply do not know. It may be 
* There is nothing of this in the passage of the Atharrareeda, iv, 1G, 13, 
cited by Shamasastry, sor in iv, 11.11, to which he seems also to refer : 
see also Whitney, JAOS. xvi, p. aciv, a 

7 Bee .Vidsine Siira, vi, G. 
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edded that in any case Dhanamjayya is not an authority 
for what the Brihmana texts meant. 

A further question is raised as to the knowledge of a 
year of 365 or 3654 days. Both seem to Mr. Shamasastry 
to be referred to in the Niddna Sitra, if somewhat 
indirectly. But even if this is the ease, which is most 
doubtful is either found in the Brahmanas? In the 
Taittriya Samhita? he finds a reference to a year of 360 
days, put in order by the sacrifice of 5 nights, The 
passage js of Importance, for if this is really the sense it is 
a proof that the 865 day year was in the time of this 
text at least realized as a more correct version than 360 
days. It would not indeed carry ts much beyond the 
admitted fact that intercalation wos practised on the basis 
of a 360 day year, but it would be at any rate a definite 


statement that a 365 day year did exist. Unhappily the 


whole argument depends on the version of fa riavas srs(a 
na vydvartanta ; it is rendered by Mr. Shamasastry as 
“ The sensons, once ended, did not regularly return again”. 
But vydvertate has not this sense; it has the same sense 
ns immediately after in vi papmeand bhrdtrvyendvertate ; 
as Bhiskara has it, nd vydverianta vibhalktasvabhdvabhajo 
nabhaven ekaripad eva surve “py rtave ‘bhavan; the 
seasons were undiscriminated: the sacrificeris discriminated 
from his rival; the sense of the verb is not completely 
changed as it has to be in Mr, Shamasastry’s version 
(“regularly returned " and “ gets rid of "), but the addition 
of the instrumental renders precise the sense in the second 
ease” “The 5 night rite is appropriately explained by the 
legend, because the seasons are 5 as the text itself says; 
paiica va ridves saqevatearih, just as because they are 
6, in a Inter passoge,* the 6 night rite 1s explained as 
connected with them, 
' The passages cited are too vague to yield any certain sense. 


t vii, 1. 10. 4 Seo Delbriick, Altind. Synt, p, 131, 
‘ vil, 2 1. 


j “ia 
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With this correction of a mistranslation disappears the 
only support for a 3605 days year before the Niddna Satra. 
A further refinement is suggested by Mr, Shamasastry: 
the 21 kine or 21 fetters of Varuna he considers as 
representing an intercalation of 21 days in the last of 
4Sifvana years to equate them to 4 solar years of 3654 days. 
Now the fact is that in one form of the Gavam Ayana, 
instead of inserting a period of ? days in the centre, some 
authorities inserted 21; this we are told by Lityayana,! 
and it 1s undoubtedly so understood by Arnisvaimin. 
The treatment of this passage by Mr. Shamasastry is 
interesting. He first holds that the 9 days are really part 
ofa period of 12 intercalary days—without any authority ; 
next he thinks that the 12 days are added to a year 
of 354 days; finally the 21 days are to be added tos year 
af 360 days. It is perfectly clear that the days must be 
added to one kind of year in both eases, and that we have 
a choice between the year of 369 or 381 days. That cither 
was intended to make up the correspondence of the 
Savana and the solar year is not hinted, and to conclude 
from such evidence, even for Latyiyana, a 4 year cycle 
with an intercalation of 21 days is impossible. ‘To proceed 
further and say that we may “take it for granted that 
the statement of the Téndyamealdbriiimana? that 4 times 
50 periods of 21 days make 1,000 years of the Viévasrks 
ig. one whieh was based upon an actual practice”, is 
wholly illegitimate. It is hardly surprising that after 
this flight Mr. Shamasastry tells us that “ Prajipati 
seems to have been the first to observe for verification 
3 cyclic years with 21 intercalary days in the course of 
12 solar years”, or that “ It is thus clear that the Vedie 
poeta were quite familiar with the true solar year of 
3654 days and were adjusting the Savana year to it ly 
adding 21 days once in every 4 years, and that they kept 


. Sree Sitra, iv, 6, 12, 
* xxv, 148. 1, 
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an account of the number of intercalations, calling it the 
Gavim Ayana or ‘cow's walk’™, 

The fundamental error of Mr, Shamasastry as regards 
the Ayanas is his view that Gaviam Ayana does not denote 
a form of sacrificial session of a year's duration (the exact 
form of year differing in different schools) but an 
intercalary period made up of any number of intercalary 
days. This sense of Gavim Ayana is not even hinted at 
by any ancient authority; it is wholly contrary to the 
treatment of the rite in all the ritual textbooks, and to 
the clear sense of every passage where the term occurs, 
The determination to read this amazing sense into the word 
leads Mr. Shamasastry to a mass of wild interpretations 
of the passage with which he deals, which simply eannot 
be treated seriously, for it is not as if we had before us 
texts unintelligible on any other theory; on the contrary, 
we have texts which make perfectly good sense on other 
theories, and which on his are wholly meaningless. To 
take a simple case: Sankhaiyana! says in discussing a 
series Of elaborate, doubtless mainly theoretical, rites of 
great duration—abhydsobulusamvatsare gavémayanasya; 
it is perfectly true that sumvaisera and gavwim ayona 
eannot be synonymous, but no one ever suggested 
that they were; one 1s a kind of rite and one a year. 
Mr. Shamasastry’s next argument also begs the whole 
question: “ Nor can,” he says, “we take the term Gavam 
Ayana in the sense of a year with an interealary period, 
for in that ease the Siittra would mean that when the 
number of years is great, all those years with these inter- 
ealary periods should be repeated: a statement which is 
unpractical.” The conclusion is a pure non sequitur, 
but apart from that the dilemma is imaginary. Gavam 
Ayana is a rite oceupying normally a Savana year, not 
a year at all and this sense makes the Siitra perfectly 
intelligible. 

| Srauta Siira, xiii, 27. 5. 
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This form of reasoning has o sequel in the treatment of 
the Niddna Sitra.” There the author raises the question 
if a man can perform the Sattras of the Saktyas of 
3G years duration, or whether that is a Sattra for the 
goda only. He answers that by the view that bahavas 
samnivisya sunuyuh putrah pautrah praputra iti, and 
he also mentions that the 12 years’ session of the 
Tapascits is equal to 12 times the duration of the Gavam 
Ayana, To any ordinary view this means that 12 Gavam 
Ayanas = 12 years = 12 years’ session of the Tapaécits. 
But “had these and other sessions been ordinary years, 
the question raised by the author of the Niddnu Satra 
about the possibility of all the sessional sacritices being 
performed by a single man would not have cropped up at 
all; for it is quite possible for a man to live for 56 or 60 
years so that he may commence a sacrifice in his 20th or 
24th year and bring it to a close after 36 years". Hence 
the sessional days are not ordinary consecutive days, but 
periodical interealary days; the Vedic posts know that 
the solar year exceeded the synodie Innar year by 
1i{ days, the Savana by 5}: when the 111 made 
a 12th day, as they would every fourth year, and the 
5} days amounted to 21 days in the course of every 
fourth year, the Vedic poets performed the session on the 
12th or 21st day and counted those days Apart 4 
Gavim Ayana; hence a Gavin Ayana of 360 days = 
$60 x 4= 1,440 years. The Tapaéeit period was also 
1,440 years (=12 x 360 x 4 + 12), because they counted 
the 12 days apart (how 12 Gavim Ayanas = 12 years’ 
session of the Tapadcits on this theory is not explicable*), 


rs, 9. 

* The simple sénse of course is that 12 yearly sessions on the one hand 
is equivalent to m session Instine 12 years in time. Mr, Shamasastey 
has to turn this into a declaration that the Tapadcita celebrated 12 dave, 
not one, each four years. For this he cites Niddna Sitra, iv, 12, which 
does not contain any allusion whatever to a celebration 
yours. Wor does any other pussage of that text or of Lit 
anyone élsn. 


once in four 
Viyana, or of 
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and so was’ that of the Saktyas, who counted 36 days in 
each 4 years (why is not explained), One man could not 
have accomplished such a sacrifice, but “ wenerations 
consisting of sons, grandsons, sons of grandsons, and 
Others could have done so. Unhappily the Nidana 
has nothing about “generations” or “others”, but. only 
says that a 36 years’ session could be carried out by sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons assisting and carrying 
on the rite. It is not surprising that Jaimini should have 
failed to realize the sense now found by Mr. Shamasastry. 
Nor after this are we surprised to learn that aliina as 
& form of sacrifice means the 11 full days, which are added 
to the lunar to make the solar year, the name being 
chosen because the 11 days were not so incomplete as the 
quarter-day over at the end of the solar year. 

- Further conelusions from his main thesis are drawn by 
Mr, Shamasastry in a series of notes on the Adifyes 
published in the Indian Antiquary! These gods, he 
holds, are intercalary months of the 5 years cycle. This 
cycle he illustrates from the Maifrdyant Samhita? In it 
he Hnds mention of two seta of priests, viz, one set, the 
Rituyajins, who did not intercalnte, and whose year thus 
fell back by 11} or 12 days yearly, regaining its original 
position at the close of 82 or 30 months: another set, who 
offered the four monthly sacrifices and who added 2 months 


in 5 years, making the year of 354 days up to 366; 


further he deduces that the Citurmisyas are intercalary 
periods of 4 months, Unhappily the whole structure 


rests on misrenderings, The rotation of the seasons is 


meant by “the expression that what was the spring 
became the summer, and that what was the summer 
became the autumn”. There is no such expression: the 
textis yo vasanto bhatt pravrd ablat surad abhiid iti yajate 

' xii aod xtii. A reprint of these articles, as of his article on the 
Vedic Calendar, Lowe to the author's courtesy, which I gratefully 
acknowledge. 

* i, 10. 8. 
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sa riuydji, which means “He who sacrifices (saying), 
‘It has become spring; it has become the rains; it has 
become autumn, is the sacrificer at the seasons”, The 
error of Mr. Shamasastry is in not realizing that yo roes 
with ydjate; apart from the fact that the sentence cannot 
be construed as it is taken by Mr. Shamasastry, the 
accent on yijate is decisive against him. Therefore 
the rotation of the seasons disappears from view. The 
intercalation is aleo not as stated; all that is said is 
that the Caturmésya sacrificer gains a 18th month: he 
is to omit 1 (month) after 3, then 1 after 2; there ore 
36 months in 3 years, 24 in 2; then ye ‘yal sutirimduty 
adht tin asyam caturvimpsatydin nism pddayatt | esc 
viva ea trayodaso mdsah, This is rendered as “ those 
(days) which exceed (an intercalary month) in 36 full 
moons, he puts (in the wert) 24 full moons”. This 
sort of supplement is wholly impossible: ye must refer 
to the omitted months, not diya, and the theory that 
from the 36 intercalary days of the first 3 years 6 are 
put in the 24 of the next 2, falls to the eround. The 
13th month shows that the year of 12 months was not 
recognized as disposing of all chronological possibilities, 
but we are not told how the month was used or when. 
But, if we may very vaguely see in the Mattradyant 
passage a hint that the 13th month could be connected 
with a 5 year eyele, then we have to do with «a rude 
attempt to fit in 5 years of 360 days with 5 very 
roughly caleulated solar years of 366 days, and even 
this is open to grave doubt, as the Moitratyant does 
not say so.) The difficulty in regard to the question of 
intercalation arises from the fact that when we hear 
of a 13th month, as we do not rarely,” there is normally 


There is no évidence even in Sitras for a 206 duy yeur os actually 
recognized as such, Veilic Index, ii, 159, On Niddna, v, 12, seo Fleet's 
note in The Vedie Cafenlar, p. 14, , 2). 

* See Macdonell & Keith, Veeir nee, ii, 161, 
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no hint that there is any question of a cycle of years 
im question. It is perfectly possible that the 18th month 
is at times merely a diverse reckoning of the year as 13 
months of 27 days; this fact is quite adequate to account 
for the reckoning of 14 months, and the only ground for 
accepting intercalation 1s the fact that the 14th month im 


sOIne passages appears as vague and fugitive, and that it is: 


probable « priori that the sacrificial ritual rendered some 
sort of intercalation needful, 

Again, in Mr. Shamasastry’s view the new and full 
moon sacrifices are nothing more than sacrifices performed 
during an intercalary month, for the gods worshipped in 
them are the gods worshipped during the ttercalary 
month. The gods in question are Agni, Soma, and Indra, 
the gods whose worship is regular and essential, and the 
conclusion is wholly unfounded. 

A further step is to find that the Asuras are intercalary 
months, the Devas the ordinary months, and that the use 
of the 4 months rite by Prajipati' to drive away the 
Asuras and to create children is really the fact that by 
the intercalation of 4 months in 10 years the calendar 
was restored to order. From this it is an easy step to the 
conclusion that Indra is a god of an intercalary month, 
and that his slaying of Vrira is an act of getting rid of 
the sinful interealary months through the worship of 
Indra, Aditi whose son 1s Indra, is the eyele of 5 lum- 
solar years; her sets of three twins are the three pairs of 
intercalary months, and thus explain Dhatr, Aryaman, 
Mitra, Varuna, Améa, and Bhaga. Indra is the 7th in 
a series of 20 years, and the dead Martanda is the broken 
Sth month, for as the solar year 1s 365] days, not 366, 
to keep the seasons straight, at the end of the period, not 
a full month but half only must be intercalated. Vrtra is 
nothing else than this broken Sth month coming after the 
ith month, Indra; and more precisely, as he is connected 

1 Mavirdyant Samfatd, i, 10, 6. = Thid. i, G. 12, 
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with Agni and Soma, the light half of that month. Two 
passages of the Tuatthriya Samhita! are pressed into 
service to show this, but neither has anything whatever 
of the kind in it. Then from the identification of 
Amhaspatya and the Avestan Ameshaspenta* it is deduced 
that as the Adityas are the Ameshaspentas and are seven, 
there were seven Ambaspatyas, although this statement 
is wholly unsupported by any Vedie passage. But 
evidence is sought in a large number of passages where 
7 occur (Athuervaveds, vii, 9. 17, 18, 21, 23: ix, 9,-2, 3, 
13,14, 16; x, 3. 8-10; 5, 4,5, 7, 18; xii, 3.16: xin, 
2, 24; xix, 43.1, 2); or 8 (x, 8. 7,13 xii, 4, 22): oF 
7} (ix, 10. 17), and an exposition of the A rinnope nisi” 
is given on the theory that it deals with an intercalated 
year. | Incidentally it is shown that drapea is a name of 
100 years, a sense also found in the Atharvaveda? and the 
“seven suns’, which are normally conceived to be planets 
and the earliest clear mention of those bodies, are reduced 
to interealary months. The 7 logs of Agni, 7 tongues, 
T Keis are all found to be the intercalary months* That 
Indra slew Sambara in the 40th year, and that Vrtra 
had 100 forts® which Indra destroyed, are pressed into 
the service, and if the latter notice ean be taken as 
a 100 times repetition of the eyele of 20 years, the 
chronology of the Vedie period is fixed at 20 « 100 
= 2,000 years. The laying down of 7 bricks 101 times 
in the building of the fire altar’ shows that the number 
of the 20 years eycles amounts to 101 in the time of the 
Satapatha Srékmana, proving that then there had elapsed 
2,020 years in the Vedie era. Another calculation based 
on the same Brihmana gives 23,172 years. The lattar 
tii, 5.2; vi, 5. 1. 


* That this identification can be accepted is intilmissible, but the 
argument ia, oven on the identification, without value. 


: EViii, 18, 26, ‘ Satapathe Ardimana, vi, 1. 1, 2+ ix, 9. 3: dba. 
* Rgvede, ti, 12. 11. * Thid. i, 130, 7; iv, 3, 20, 


T Satapatha Brdhmana, x, 2, 4. 7. 
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train of reasoning is too elaborate to reproduce’; it is 
headed by the postulate that the “ Vedie poets usually 
represent a day bya syllable”. The evidence adduced for 
this statement is a Bralimana passage of the Maitrayant 
Samlitaé? which merely says that there are as many days 
in the year as syllables in the Simidheni verses, and has 
nothing whatever about days being represented by syllables, 

The importance of the question lies im the problem 
of method. It is a legitimate and important object of 
research to determine in 50 far as is possible the knowledge 
of the Vedic Indian of the calendar. It is clear that by 
the time of the Viddna and the Latydyana Sitras that 
knowledge was to some extent developed, though still 
very imperfect. Intercalation was practised in certaim 
ways. But to deduce from this fact that we are to find 
the systematic practice of intercalation in the Sambitis 
and the Brihmanas is illegitimate; we have every reason 
to suppose that the Indian mind steadily advanced in 
knowledge. There is, therefore, no a priori ground to 
find a system of a 5 year cycle in these texts,and in point 
of fact no one has ever adduced a single Brihmana passage 
which states that the year was of any other duration than 
300 days, or that there was a 5 year cycle at all. All 
that we can see is that the length of the year was 
theoretically 360 days, that there was doubt if there were 
to be reckoned only 12 or 13 months (of unspecified 
duration or expressly stated at 40 days),* and we can deduce 
thence that the need was felt of assimilating the con- 
ventional year to the real movement of the seasons, That 
any further advance had been made we have not the 
slightest ground for believing. To turn to the large mass 
of seattered references to numbers and mystic allusions of 
the texts and to read into them references to intercalation 


is to abandon all sure ground. In one sense it is 


wivantageous, for if it is asserted that 7 Reis are an 
| Satapathe BrdAmana, xi, 5.2.10. "4, 7.3. 3 Atharvareda, xiii, 3. 5. 
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equivalent for 7 interealary months and 21 streams for 
21 interealary days, then one rises superior to the ordinary 
canons of loge and common sense, The only real reply is 
that this view has never suggested itself to the Occidental 
commentators as a possible neaning of the terms used, or 
to the Oriental commentators as the mystic meaning of the 
texts, and that it is open to any other ingenious person to 
show, doubtless with equal conviction, that something 
quite different is implied, It may further be added that 
Where the argument rests on actual renderings of Vedie 
texts It is possible to show that serious misapprehensions 
have occurred. 

Tt is unnecessary in considering the Vedic Calendar to 
deal in detail with the interpretations of the Nidana 
Silfra put forward by Mr. Shamasastry. So far as these 
are based on the theory that the sacrifices were made on 
interealary days in series of years, they are wholly 
implausible and run counter to the language of the text, 
But it is essential to remember that the Viddne Satr. 
is not an authority for the Vedie period of the Sambhitas 
and the Brihmanas. It is a late work of the Satra period 
of undetermined and probably undeterminate date, and 
has little better title to be cited in this connexion than 
the Jyotise itself. The Latyayana Srauta Sitra is of 
greater value and antiquity, but it also is not an authority 
for the period of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, though 
in point of fact it gives very little of his material to 
Mr. Shamasastry, the reason for this being doubtless that 
its wording is in the main too plain to allow even of the 
appearance of supporting his theory of intercalation. 
Dr. Fleet has already! pointed out that Mr. Shatmasastry 
in the Nidana, without ground, introduces the idea of 
intercalary months to the expression scabharya, which 
denotes “capable of contraction”, being an appropriate 
term for months from which days are omitted. 


1 The Vedic Calendar, pp. 13, n, 18; 


| 4, mn. 34: gee oleo Weber, 
WNeonirn, ii, 28) aqq. | 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE MANIZE 
Br F. E. PARGITER 





STONE 


TNAIS record has been treated by M. Senart in the 

Journal Asiatique (sér. 1x, vol, vil), 1896, i, 546. 
(where he has described its provenanee and appearance 
and has mentioned earlier notices of it), and by Professor 
Liiders in this Journal, 1909, pp. 645 ff. My treatment 
of it ts based on my own reading of the two facsimile 
plates published with M. Senart’s paper, and I have to 
thank Dr. Fleet for various criticisms and suggestions, 
Where pages are cited in connexion with M. Senart’s or 
Professor Liiders’ readings, they mean the pages of their 
respective articles; and when quoting their readings of 
particular words, I distinguish the readings by adding 
sor L, using these letters for the sake of brevity. 

In considering the record it is well to notice the salient 
features, because they may reveal its general character 
and supply criteria as to what may, and what may not, be 
expected or permissible. 

First, as to the writing, A careful look shows at once 
that there are three different handwritings on the stone, 
In the two lines on the right side, whieh contain the 
engravers mame and the date, the letters are irresular 
and of various sizes, markedly different from the bulk of 
the inseription ; in fact, they are a scrawl, such as might 
be expected from a workman-engraver who was not 
& practised scribe. Moreover, he writes qi in Savhdha 
differently from wi in the rest of the inseription, These 
two lines are evidently his own work entirely and form 
no part of the inseription proper; hence in the remainder 
of these remarks I refer only to all the rest as. the 
*Inseription " or “record”, 


La 
_~ 


bi 
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The record is well written, and clearly was not engraved 
by the workman unaided. It is too good to be wholly 
his handiwork : that is, 1t must have been written out by 
some seribe with ink or paint on the stone, and he merely 
incised the written letters. This is the obvious inference, 
and it is fully corroborated by what has been revealed of 
the method of engraving by the copper plate found at 
Kasia." 

The inscription consists of two parts, which I will eall 
(1) the middle section, and (2) the left section, comprising 
all the writing on the left side. These two sections are 
not uniform, but betray two hands. The writing in the 
middle section from line 2 to sthaveyett in line 7 differs 
from that in the left section in three respects: (1) in the 
latter the letters are narrower and neater than in the 
former; (2) the tails of the letters, when not straight, 
have o leftward eurve in the former and a rightward 
curve in the latter; and (3) the characters for » and w are 
interchanged in the two sections, M. Senart and Professor 
Liiders make no definite distinction between these letters, 
but a serutiny will show there is a difference. Thus, in 
the middle section m has a straight stem, as in jenayage 
(nayeago, S and L; | 4) and asvanana (atra nana, §: 
eira nana, L; |. 6); but the character with the curved 
stem appears in places where, as my reading will show, # 
should properly oceur, as in Guseno (1. 2) and apanage 
(l. 5). In the left section, however, « has the straight 
stem, as in parivarena (1,9), and m has the curved stem 
as in wnulena (1.10), These distinctions will be found to 
hold good throughont the two seetions—with only a single 
varintion in dana (or efanmw; 1. 9), where the stem is 
bent to the right. I may add, however, that these 
distinctions sare not material to the reading of the 
inscription, and the reading is unaffected, even if I should 
follow M. Senart and Professor Liiders in ignoring them. 

* JRAS, 1013, p.161, 
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Two passages, however, are doubtful, namely, line 1 and 
the second half of line 7. The writing of the latter seems 
intermediate between that of the two sections, yet appears 
rather to belong to the middle section, because the final 
nasal has the stem straight in the three words tena 
Vespadiena Khudentiene (though the tail ja slightly 
eurved in the last), and, as the nasal is certainly » in 
Vesnifena, it most be read » alike in all, thus showi ing 


agreement with the characters in the middle seetion, 


Line 1 may be different, and the view taken of it will 
depend on the explanation of it. It would be by a fourth 
hand, if my suggestion regarding it be sound (p. 658), 

There appear to be several new letters in this Kharosthi 
script, namely, ks (or ké) and probably &r in kaaére (1. 2): 
a letter that seems (speaking provisionally) to be réi in 
vtheuti (LS) and Khudentiena (1.7); and at in Spantakoaha 
(1.10); while sth in sthavayeti (1. 7) deserves notice. As 
regards the vexed letter which M.Senart reads as sper. and 
Pratbeaor Liiders as ¢, I cannot but agree with the former 
that it is ape, because there are undoubted e's in patiagse 
(1. 1), ftenc, Vespasienn and Khudeutiena (1. 7) and 
heraplaenc (1. 8), and there is no Food reason to SUP pase 
that the scribe quite unnecessarily wrote ¢ sometimes like 
sp with the probability of confusing the two, especially in 
the same word if we follow Professor Liiders' reading of 
Veesiena for Vespadienn (1. 7). Tt is but reasonable to 
suppose that the scribe meant a difference where he made a 
difference, The letter when read as ape yields ood sense, 
and that is one main test whether the reading is righit. 
There is one clear mistake in parivavene for parivarena 
(1. 9), with probably a second in wader for werd 
(1. 3), and a third in Spantahahe (1. 10), 

Next, as regards the nature of the record. It seems 
obvious (and here I agree with M. Senart, p. 14) that 
there are Iranian words in it, such as Purvaspa (lL 2) 
and Vespesé: (Il. 4, 7) as he and I read these words. 


i 
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The phrase vikura-kerephaewa is especially significant, 
I agree with him in the reading of the word karapha! 
and his view of it (p. 19), and 1 take it as it stands, 
though he has suggested a moditication (p.22). Obviously 
itis not Indian. Being joined to wihara, it must denote 
some Official of position in a vihira, No Buddhist title 
such a5 st@imin is used, but a foreign term is applied and 
presumably it also is Iranian, Henee heraphe is no doubt 
the nomin. sing. of the Iranian harepen, borafn, the 
term nopplied to teachers and priests hostile to the 
Zoroastrian religion (Bartholomae, Dict.) The priest of 
the vihiira, that is, obviously the abbot, is described by 
a Zoroastrian title; and this shows that the author of this 
Inscription was not a Buddhist but a Zoronstrian, It is 
highly improbable, then, that the stone can record the 
dedication of any Buddhist memorial ; and the co-operation 
»of a Zoroastrian donor with a Buddhist abbot suggests 
that the benefaction commemorated was something non- 
religious. 

The language is Prakrit, but the character of ‘the 
Prakrit is unequal, and in this respect there is no material 
difference between the middle and the left sections, except 
that the Intter may be a little better. Obvious peculiarities 
are the following, and I choose instances which appear 
certain, because my readings of them are supported by 
M. Senart or Professor Liiders or both. While the pure 
Sanskrit form sermverdheale is used (1, 3), a single Sanskrit 
‘is changed to g, a8 in ganayago (nayago, S and L; 1. 4), 
and Sanskrit p passes through 6 tov in sthaveyeti (1, 7); 
yet Sanskrit ¢ is not changed to d, but persists in bhatara, 
patiague (|. 1), pate and sthaveyeti (1.7). The treatment 
of conjunct ¢ varies. In an_ initial compound it is 
dropped, as in bhafaru, patiaégae and pati: in a medial 
compound it often persists, as the first member in 
aumhverdhake and wiirte (il. 5, 6), and as the second 


' The result is the same if we read karoja, see p. 857. 
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member in agra (|. 1) and chittrapasa (L 4); yet it is 
modified to 7 in samvene (1, 9), and is dropped or 
assimilated in sadhu (if that be the word in 1, 9) 
V eonjoint is not dropped, either in an initial compound 
as Svar (1.1), or in a medial as asvanane (1. 6, where 
M. Senart acknowledges that a v is the prima facie 
reading, p. 15). 

The case terminations in nouns are generally of the 
ordinary form, and the nomin. sing, ends jn o, as in 
jonayago (nayago, 8 and L; 1. 4); but the instrum, sing. 
takes strange forms, It occurs correctly in Indian words 
of the a class in the left section as in parivarene (1. 9) 
and malena (1. 10); but its ending ena in that class is 
used as a termination for words of other classes that are 
foreign, as in Vespagiena for Vespagina (1. 7) and 
koraphaene for kwraphand or baraphnd (1.8). Clearly 
the dedicator was a foreigner not skilled in Prakrit, for 
otherwise he could hardly have permitted such irreeular 
forms, whoever the actual composer was, It may be 
added that, in neuter nouns at least, the accus. sing, does 
not end im 7, because there must be an acecus, between the 
nomin, ganeyago (1. 4) and the verb sthavayeti (I. 7), yet 
there is no word there ending in wm. Vudu (I. 3) is 
specially noticed infra. 

I follow M. Senart in the order and numbering of the 
lines. The erucial portion of the record lies in lines 5 and 
§, and there oceur my chief differences from him and 
Professer Liiders; The inseription, as I read it, com- 
memorates the establishment of some instrument. for 
measuring hours in the market-place by Lalana, the 
President of Manikiala. The Satrap Vespadi was precise 
about the observance of times, and Lalana provided that 
the hours should be announced publicly, no doubt for 
the due regulation of the market and probably during 

‘In the workman-engraver's dinloct ris retained in barnugena, but is 
dropped or assimilated in mira (lL 12) 

thas, 1014, 42 
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moarket-time only. In conelusion I will offer some 
suggestions as to how the inseription was put together 
and the meaning of the first line. 


Text 
Bhatara Svarabudhisa agra-patiasae 
Sam 10 44 Ksa@ra-Puorvaspa-maharajasa Kane- 
skasa! Gusano-vasath*-sathvardhaka Lala- 
no janayago Vespasisa* chatrapasa 
hora-murta-satasa apanage vilhanti (7) 
horna-murto-asvanann bhana va sudha-fava 
pati sthavayeti sala taena Vespasienn Khudenti(?)ena 
Burttrena ca vihara-karaphaena * 
sahvena ca parivavena® sidhaka dana® ku- 
10 éala-mulena Budhehi ca Spantakahi’ co 
11 sacasana bhavatu 
12 Swihdhabudhilena eava-karmigens 
18 Kartiyasa mafia divase 20 


new an bo bt 


Translation 

May this tend to the brother Svarabuddhi’s obtaining 
the share of a supreme lot !* 

In the year 18 Lalana, the President of the people, the 
agerandiser" of the Gusana race of Kaneska, who is 
the great king of the realm Puru-aspa, establishes in the 
market-place of the Satrap Vespaéi,” who is fond of hours, 


' Tread this final as ao because Ido oot know what else it can bo: but 
it fs quite onlike all the e's in this inseription. Con it be intended for 
sya, the full form of the genit. used honoritically as on the Wardak vase? 

® Real roamdonh, 

Ut jooks amore like Fespotiae, bot I adopt Veepatian, boenuse the 
nome is clear in 1. 7, ond Professor Laders hae explained the luop-like 
stroke ip. 644). 

* Of boerafaena. | * Read perivarcac, 

* Or perhaps arlia efaema (for efene’, 7 Read Spentacés. 

® | follow the menning which similar words appesred to me to have on 
the Wardak vase (El, xi, p. 214). 

* This no doubt means “scion”, as M. Senart (p. 12) and Professor 
Liiders (p. (45) agree. 

4 ‘The market-place built by Vespasi, or named after him. 
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ie. muhirtas, a vihanti (7) for the purpose of the clear 
announcement through ringing or through calling out of 
the hours, i.e. muhirtas—along with the said Vespasi, 
with Khudenti (7), and with Buritra, the priest of the 
vihira, and with all their attendants. May the useful gift 
by ifs meritorious foundation,? with the aid both of the 
Buddhas and of the Holy Ones, be the seat of accuracy? 

By Sathdhabudhila, workman in all crafts. 

On the day 20 of the month Karttikas 


Notes 

Line 1, Bhatara = Skt. *hbhiradlarah, cenit. of bhratr, 
from the base G/niter with visarga dropped in Prakrit. 
But (since consonants are not written double in Kharosthi) 
it may also be read bhaflare, which = Skt. *hhertarah, 
the similarly formed genit. of bheartr, “ lord, master.” 

Line 2. Asaé@ru (apatre, $; etra, L). The first letter 
does not contain sp, because its top is straight, rather than 
round as in Purvaspa (1. 2) ond Vespas (il. 4, 7); but 
contains & It has moreover two downward strokes 
beneath the k, which look too precise and clear-cut to be 
secidental marks in the stone, and so must have a 
significance. The whole character can only be ky (or 
perhaps £s), and this initial double consonant shows that 
the word cannot be Indian, for Indian fs would become 
kh or ch in Prakrit, ef. ehatrape (1.4) The second letter 
is a consonant conjoined with r os the second member, 
Its top is not like ¢, 6 or vw, and it differs from {rin 
chatrapesa (1.4; though M. Senart regards them as alike, 
p. 10) and Buritrena (1.8). These particulars show that 
the word can hardly be anything but the Iranian Mishafre 
(a#a@ra in Bartholomae’s Diet.), “ kingdom, realm.” The 

That is, “who is particular about time,” “who likes punctuality,” 
“who requires methodical arrangements." 

® Or perhaps, ** By this meritorious foundation may it be, ete,” 

? Or perhaps, '* be always correct.” 

4 Or probably, ** At noon of the day 20 of Kirttikea.” 
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second letter therefore appears to be @r. The word being 
Iranian would not be subject to ordinary Prakrit moditica- 
tions, but is transliterated os closely as possible, and thus 
gives us the new characters for ks (or ké) and @r. Even 
Tf the second letter be read os fre, the result is the same. 

Purvaspa (so S$: but purvae, L), This can only he 
Iranian puri-aspa, “rich in horses,” which M. Senart 
notices but does not adopt (pp. 20-2). Here rt must be 
the name of some country, as would be natural after 
kea@ra ond before maheraje. Can it be the Iranian 
equivalent of Skt. Agvata, Greek Aspasioi and Hippaswi? 
Against this construction Dr, Fleet points out “that tt is 
quite opposed to the practice of, at any rate, the early 
inscriptions, to find mahdra@ja in composition in that 
fashion; if this expression qualified Kaneska, the text 
ought to have been — ksathro-pureuspa-rajusa mahi- 
rajase, ete.” I see, however, no other way of construing 
the words, which are quite clear ; possibly this may be an 
exception, for the record certainly has peculiarities in its 
grammar and construction (see pp. 45, 650, 054), 

Line 3. ffasane (Gusane, S and L), The w has a 
clear-cut stroke to the left, near its foot, and the stroke 
must have a meaning, It does not, I think, denote w, 
which would be formed by a loop? and can only indicate 
a, although it is placed somewhat low, 

[ had reached this conclusion before Baron von Staél- 
Holstein's article, * Was there a Kusana Rare 7” appeared 
(p. 79 ane), and had written it here before the criticism 
of that article by Dr. Fleet,“ The Name Kushian,” appeared 
(p. 369 ante), In both those papers this last letter is 
discussed, Nothing material depends on whether the 
consonant is read as m or» The point in dispute 


1 MoOrindle's Ancient India, pp. 22, 35, 

* Nu with the loop will be found often in the Stein MSS., us in 
the word mahanucvs; see Stein's Anciett Khofam, rol. ii, plate xcii, 
fiz. N. xv. 88 (frst word); ete. | 
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between them is whether it has the vowel w ora. I have 


therefore reconsidered it carefully, beeause my view differs: 


from both theirs. The letter is » (see p. 642), and its tail 
is forked, consisting of a downward stroke and a leftward 
stroke. The Baron regarded the former as part of the 
stem of m and the latter as the vowel-mark u (p. 84 ante), 
and so read the letter as au, Dr. Fleet dissents and, 
agreeing with M. Senart and Professor Liiders in reading 
only the yowel a, says,” The turn to the left at the bottom 
of the vertical stroke [i.e., the stem of the u] is nothing 
but a slight exaggeration of the slope to the left with 
which the Khardshthi » often ends, and is quite in 
agreement with the general sloping character of the 
writing of this record” (p. 374 ante), Hence he reads 
the letter as wa. 

The two forked strokes at the tail are clearly cut,’ so 
cleanly that I do not think either can be treated as a mere 
flaw or accident* Both appear to be precise and deliberate, 
and must therefore be dealt with as such. 

The tirst question then for decision is, which of these 
two strokes constitutes the tail of n? Now, » and 
oceur singly in nineteen other places on this stone, and in 
every instance the tail of the letter is either straight or, if 
enrved, has a curve so slight that it is almost straight. 
In no case does the tail make a sharp bend to the left like 
the leftward stroke found here. Hence the only conelusion 
that seems consistent and just is, that the downward stroke 
constitutes the tail of the letter? and that the leftward 
stroke is an addition to the letter. 

That heing so, the leftward stroke can denote only one 
of two things, cither the vowel uw or the vowel o. The 


vowel « occurs ten times added to various consonants 


' Thisis plain from M. Senart’s first plate, abd alzo from Dr. Fleet’s 
reproduction of the word (plate opposite p. 378 ante). 

® True flaws occur above go and fra and perhaps in ape (1. 4). 

2 Tf the leftward stroke constitated the tail, the letter would be d@ 
rather than n. 
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here (putting aside the very peculiar character mu which 
appears thrice), and is expressed by a loop in every instance.’ 
In no case is it denoted by a straight stroke. In earlier 
times, in the Agoka inscriptions u was indicated by a left- 
ward stroke attached to or near the foot of a letter? and w 
in mw was denoted by that stroke applied, however, to the 
very extremity of n* whereas here the stroke is nttached 
higher up. That w stroke passed out of use, and w is 
always indicated here by a loop, Though neither wu nor 
mu occurs éleewhere on this stone, yet that mw was 
expressed by a loopadded to m is proved by its occurrence 
in the Stein MSS. Clearly therefore the leftward stroke 
here cannotdenote vw. Itcan, however, represent o, because 
it is the regular o mark attached in the usual way. The 
only objection that can (as faras [ can see) be rained to its 
denoting o is that it is applied here lower than the o stroke 
is generally placed ; but the e mark is found added quite 
low sometimes, as in the well-known character ho (which 
oocurs twice here) and also in the word prothavadasa on 
the pedestal of the Hashtnagar statue of Buddha 

For these reasons it seems clear to me that the last 
letter in this word must be read wo. There need be no 
hesitation in reading the word as Guaano, for Gusano is the 
nomin. sing. of Gusana, both im this Prakrit and in [rantan, 
and is used in the compound Gueune-va(m jam after the 
Iranian fashion of using the nomin. form instead of the 
base-form in the first member of a compound word,’ Here 
the relation of the two words is genitival, “ the race of the 
Gusanas,” or adjectival, “the Gugana race"; and another 


' The loop in ddale (L 9) does not appear quite complete, because ib 
is near the edge of the stone. . 
® Bahler’s Table I, cols. i-v. 


* dd. ool. ¥. : ‘ Boe p. 648, note §, 
ad TA, xviii, f. 257 : ASH, iin, p. 144; Journ. Asiat.,, sar. Vil, VoL. x¥, 
pp. La-6. 


© Jackson's Avesta Grammar, § 865, Many other exampl iu 
found in the Index to the Zend Avesta, SBE, | ples will ‘ba 
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similar instance occurs in the phrase hora-murto-asvanana 
(1. 6). 

Vaseri-sarivardiaka (vasa’,S ond L) The su has mm 
plainly attached to it. This appears to be a fine phrase 
used honorifically ; but either the seribe has mistakenly 
attached wi to the 4 instead of to the va, or the composer's 
-learning was inadequate, for he has made sarivardhake 
govern the accus. case and has kept it with the base “fa 
as in a compound instead of writing it “ko as it should be 
in this Prakrit. 

Lines Sand 4. Lalane janayago (laladodanayago, 8 ; 
Laladadanayago, L). The first letter in ne 4 appears 
to be n and not d; compare n in (rusano (1. 3), while m 
d the tail is short and eurved to the left. I agree with 
M. Senart that it has the vowel o, which appears more 
clearly in his second plate; and there should be an o 
somewhere here, because this whole expression contains 
a name and a title, both in the nomin. case, and the name 
should have the nomin. termination o, just as the title has 
it in the final ge. This being so, the no shows that the 
name ends with it and is therefore Lalano; hence the 
remaining letters compose the title, The first letter of 
the title is ja, like ja in rajasa (1. 2), so that the title is 
jonayago, This ean only be interpreted (since letters are 
not written double in Kharosthi) ss janayyago, which 

= jundryako = jana + drya + ka, ry becoming yy aud 
&rya wyye in Prakrit? and k declining to g, as M. Senart 


' This reading Gupano strengthens Dr, Fleet's argument about the 
niine Avein (pp. 373-4 aale), The reading (faywna is in itself imeon- 
olusive, for it mijght equally well be the hase-form (f'ugana or the Prakeit 
genit. plur. of Gusa; but (apepe can be nothing but the momin, sing, 
which declares plainly that the name must be Guyana (i.e, Auaen) and 
nothing else. Professor Konow's remarks about Kolano a8 an old 
Khotani genit. plour. da not apply here, because all the terminations 
here are Prakrit: ZOMG., 1014, p. ™. 

2 Pischel's FPrakeit Grammar, § 334, Professor Liders, reading 
dafanayaygo, regards it as = dendonagryy, and finds this term in 
dindandyakasya in a Mathura stone-inscription (EI, iz, p. 242); but 
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and Professor Liiders both regard it. Janaryaka would 
mean “the noble man among the people”, “the Presi- 
dent of the people”, prohably “the head of the civic 
government”. 

Line 5. Hora-murta-eatasa ; and so 8S. Professor Liiders 
reads horamurte aa tasa, but if so read, or as horamurtasa 
fasa, the construction becomes grammatically untenable. 
Safase. must therefore be one word. It cannot=eatfvaaad, 
because conjunct v is not dropped here (p, 645) ; and can 
only = satiaen, genit. of aatts, which = Skt. sakta, “ attached 
to, fond of.” The phrase might equally well be read hora- 
muridsatiaaa with dsatta, ie. dsckia, and the meaning 
would be the same, but this seems to be too scholarly 
an expression for the general eclmracter of this inscription. 
Hore can, I think, be nothing but the Greek hora, “ hour” 
(which M. Senart suggested but hesitated to adopt, 
pp. 13-14), especially as murfe can hardly be anything 
elee than muhirta, The two words fit each other and 
are used as practically equivalent, muhdrta being added 
to hore as the nearest Indian approach to the Greek hare 
in order to explain hora, which had not been introduced 
into India at this time. Hora would have been familiar 
in the Greeo-Bactrinn states and to the author of this 
inscription, but not to the Indians; hence the use of both 
words in apposition, Dr. Fleet tells me that the practical 
division of time seems to have been the midi and not the 
muhtiria. But the widt of 24 minutes was not the 
equivalent of fiéra, and Aéra could only be translated 
into and explained in an Indian language by the word 


there iso serious difficulty in the comparison. That worl ia not written 
continuously in that inseription, for démde ends one Line anid adyeioeya 
occurs in the next line, and before miyahoeya there ia a FEW (sufficient 
for two letters) where the Hine of the left margin of the inscription 
suggests that there must have been two letters originally, though now 
obliterated. The reniling therefore should be dada .. i shilyrnbenyen. 3 
hence the parallélism seems faulty, besides requiring that a nasal should 
be added. My reading sceepta the phrase just as it is, | 
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muharta, which as containing 45 minutes was its nearest 
equivalent." 

This interpretation depends on the question whether 
mwuharte could have been contracted to marta. Internal 
consonants can certainly drop out ; thus udakhala becomes 
ohala?: kutahala, kohala; and aukumarc, somadrw and 
simala? His undoubtedly a fairly persistent letter in 
Prakrit, and the question is whether it ean so drop out. 
Pischel says it does not drop out,‘ but others do not 
agree with him,° and there are undoubted instances to 
show that it does drop out sometimes. Thus iia becomes 
ia in the Shahbazearhi and Mansehra edicts, which belong 
to this very region. Southward m the Bombay Presidency 
h between @ and @ drops out; thus Maharistra(ka) 
becomes Maratha, Madevt = Mahddevt? and Maveali-= 
Mahdvali, Mahabali® Another instance occurs in the 
word gulatthia, “caught by the throat,” which is explained 
as=galahastita, “having the hand on the throat.” * These 
instances go to show that 4 between the similar vowels 
a and @ is specially liable to drop out; and it wonld be 
natural and probable that A between the similar vowels 

+ Profesuor Konow has proposed to conneet hora with the old Khotani 
word dora, “oift™ (which view Professor Liiders had also arrived of 
previously), and mmirta with Zend marva, “man; and so translate 
horamurta as “the alms man”, ie, an official in charge of the alms, in 
connexion with the rihdra (ZDMG, 1014, p. 98). See final note, 

@ Pischel'’s Prabal Grammer, § 145, a fet. § 1 4 Ja, § 266. 

® For instance, Professor Liiders postulates the dropping out of A to 
explain the word mac in L Ld RAS, LO, p. GG). 

© Dr. Fleet hes given the references for this in JRAS, 1009, p. 108d. 
have to thank him for this and the following instances. 

T Kielhorn’s Southern Liat of Ivacriptrona, Nos. 4, 268 (El, vii, 
Appendix). 

‘Jd, Now, 649, 051,670. Similarly mdjana = mahdjana. 

0 Weber's Saptaiefata, Zod ed., p. 280, verse 5&4, with Comm. In his 
note thereto, Weber disputes Pischel’s dictum, I have to thank 
De, Hoernle for this instance and the next note. | 

W This tendency is fairly common in the modern vernaculars ; thus 
fin = takin, * there"; kip = bohdy, ‘where?! ebt. Hoernle’s Grammar 
of the Gaudion Languages, §467. Hoe olso tells me that Frhespati appears 
as Hikopphai and Biphat. 
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wand @ might drop out, though no instance can be cited 
because the combination wid is very rare. There seems 
nothing improbable therefore in the equation, that murta, 
Le. mirta = muhirta, 

Apanage. The mark like a grave aceent over the a 
appears to be too clear-cut to be an accidental blemish, 
and I agree with Professor Liiders in reading it as¢. To 
the illustration cited by him (p. 651) I may add the e 
sign in mulena here (|, 10) where the inclination is similar 
though not so pronounced; and also the ¢ sign in the 
letter fe in tablet N. xvi. 2 reverse, in the words lekle 
(near the end of 1. 2) and lekhena (middle of | a)! Tt 
seems to have been so written here and in those instances 
of /¢ in order to make it distinct from the left curve of y 
and of f. Apanage is the locat, of fipniage, which = Skt, 
dpana + ka, “ market-place,” & being modified to g as in 
janayugo above. 

Vihanti (vihare, S and L). The final syllable is not 
re, but contains more strokes than ow. It closely resembles 
the third letter from the end of |. 7, which is read as ci by 
M. Senart and Professor Liiders, and the resemblance 
shows that all the strokes in both are intended and that 
hoth must presumably be read alike. Tt seems to be some 
compound letter with the vowel-mark i The context 
suggests that the word is the name of some instroment 
for mensuring “hours”, so that it is & special term 
and therefore an uncommon one outside the ordinary 
vocabulary, Henee it is difficult to fix the value of the 
letter unless we can divine what the word must be, This, 
however, I have been unable to do, and T can only suggest 
provisionally that it is nti, because it oppenrs to contain 
the letter ¢* and the other consonant can only be a nasal, 
since the Innguage is Prakrit nnd the character does not 

' Stein's Avcient KAotan, vol, ii, pl. ci: 


upside down. 
* See Bahler’s Table I, gol, ti, bil. 


the portion that appears 
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contain the signof y, ror v conjunct. The nasal appears 
to be indicated by the small horizontal bar attached to the 
middle on the left side, as more fully explained in the note 
on Spantakahi, infra. Ghatiis the term for a “ water- 
elock ", which meaning would suit the context perfectly, 
but I eannot connect vihanfi with it linguistically. 
A bell, ghanta or ghanti, would not measure hours. 
Vihanti is, I think, one word, and cannot be split up imto 
vi (=upt) hanti, because such a use of vt here seems highly 
improbable: and I doubt if Acufi could well = ghati. 
Line 6. Hora-murto; see above. The only point to 
be noticed here is the final o, and I would suggest that it 
is the Iranian use of the nomin, sing. form in compounds, 
as mentioned above in explanation of Gusano. Here also 
‘the dependence is genitival, but the construction is loose, 
for the compound is not merely hora-mirto-davanand, 
but includes the whole phrase dsvanand bhand vd. 
Asranane (atra nana, S; efra nana, L), The first 
letter appears to be a; the tail has been cut broad as in 
® in savivardhaka (1. 3), but I see no indication of a 
rightward stroke. M. Senart noticed the form of eonjunet 
-v in the second letter, but preferred to read it as conjunet 
(p15) It seems to me plainly sv as in Seare (Lb 1) and 
the form in Biihler's Table I, eol. xii, No. 37, as dis- 
tinguished from fy in ibid, No. 31; for the ¢ stroke is not 
earned so high as here, compare it im chafrapasa (l. 4) 
andl Buritrena (1. 8) I take the word as the ablat. 
isvanand, ao lecitimate formation from the root d-even, 
Bhan va (bhagava, S and L). The seeond letter has 
not got the left eurl of g, and could not have lost it, 
because the stone is higher on the left side of the letter 
than on its ri¢ht side and so would have clearly retained 
any incision there. It seema to be »; and the reading 
appears to be bhand vd, with the ablat. case. 
Sudha (Budha, S and L). The first letter has two 
distinet legs and can only be su or yu. The uw sign has 
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heen attached to the right leg instead of the left, but this 
may be only a seribe's peculiarity, like the ¢ sign in 
apanage (1.5). The only tenable reading appears to 
sucha, 

Nava (thuvam,§; thuvari, L), The first letter appears 
to be plainly 4@. Tt has a long curved tail, and the 
wafaint curved tail M. Senart and Professor Liiders 
interpret the former curve as w, and the latter as i; but 
neither nor 7 is so made here, and wf in particular is 
always made in one way, compare sari (ll. 2, 3, and 9) 
and gaan (1.3)" Both curves therefore, if intentional, are 
merely flourishes as in sa of sae (1.7). The word can 
therefore he only fiava, which = ia@va = Skt. jadpa for 
the ordinary jiapana, p degenerating to v as in sthavayeli 
(1.7). Itisin the aceus. case, treated as a neuter noun, 
governed by the following pati. 

Line 7. Pati sthavayets (patithavayati, 5; pratista- 
vayatt, L). I can perceive no vr subscript to pa, and it 
would be naturally dropped (see p. 644). If the whole be 
one word, it represents Skt. pratisthapuyeli, but, since 
the first p has dropped its r and the second p has 
degenerated into v, it is hardly credible that sth, ‘cout 
persist or could appear as anything but ¢fh, that is th, 
sinte consonants are not written double. The third 
letter, however, 1s certainly not fk, but resembles sf, and 
yet differs from st in having the middle horizontal bar 
turned well upward on the right side; so that it ean only 
be at4* This fact that «fh persists and has not been 
turned into (i shows that it must be the initial letter and 
not a medial letter, and therefore that pati is not com- 
pounded with the verb, but is a separate preposition 
governing fava. The fifth syllable appears to be ye, and 
the verb therefore is sthavayeli. Ye is possible and 
mitelligible, beeause “yeti would correspond to Iranian 

' As regards the form of u, see p. 650), 

* Professor Liders approved this view, but did not ndopt-it (pp, 653-4), 
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‘yatt, and Tranian imfluences are prevalent here, as 
already pointed ont. 

Taena (so Ly but faerna, S) The final seems to be 
nm rather than » (see p. 643, ante); henee I hesitate to 
adopt their reading faena = trayene, excellent though it 
is; and also for the reason that this Prakrit does not 
appear to drop out medial y where it is an cssential part 
of a base (ef, sthavayeti) but only where it is part of 
stermination (cf. patiagee, 11). Henee I feel constrained 
to think it an irregular form of fena fashioned like the 
following Vespusiena Khudentiena, for it will be noticed 
that there is no eorrect instrumental in this middle 
section. It does not, however, affect the general sense 
whichever interpretation be taken.! 

Khudentiena (7) (kiadaciena, 5: khajaciena, L). The 
second letter appears to be de; it is not like ordinary da, 
nor ike ja in rajase (1, 2). The difficult letter is the 
third, and it has been discussed in the note on vilmnfi, 
ante, The word appears to be a name, though an 
adjective agreeing with Vespadiena, and meaning “«ap- 
proving” or “concurring”, would equally well suit the 
context. 

Line §& Aaraphoena (so Sj; feraviaena, L). This 
has been discussed above (p, 644). The third letter might 
well be rend as f according to Professor Franke s 
suggestion mentioned by Professor Liiders (p. 654), and 
would agree with the [ranian farufn, 

Line 9, Soadhaka dana (aadha elena, S and L). 
tena would agree with the usual formula and is 
expected ; but the first duty is to read the actual seript. 
The third letter may be either ¢ or ka; but the fourth is 
not ¢, nor has it the vowel-mark «4; it is da. 1 am con- 
strained, therefore, to read saidicka dana as what has 
been actually written, and os it gives a perfectly good 
meaning, “a useful gift,” I cannot suggest that there is 
1 The word might be read as doera, but the Iranian doer is untenable, 
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a mistake for the usual formula, especially since this 
gift was not one of the ordinary Buddhist donations, nor 
indeed a Buddhist donation at all. Either reading, how- 
ever, yields the same sense practically. 

Line 10. Spantakahi (spavaspala, 83 savaehi, L). 
T agree with M. Senart in reading the first letter as Spud, 
because there are two curves at the top, a right and 
& left (as he has pointed ont, p. 20), and nota single 
curve as in s The second letter has a v-shape, yet 
appedrs to have « small horizontal bur on the left side of 
its stem. Now the character for » with a cross horizontal 
bar denotes sf, and I would suggest that this letter with 
its half bar on the left is based on that st form and 
denotes wt. I have given reasons for holding that 
% conjunct m is denoted by a cross bar in the word 
fumii on the Wardak vase (EI, xi, Pp. 219); and here 
4 nasal for nf could only be indicated by a half bar, 
because the full cross bar had been appropriated for ai, 
and the nasal could not be attatched as wh to the preceding 
sp because there was not enough room. ‘The third letter 
seems to me plainly (i, because its top is straight rather 
than eurved, but I agree with Professor Liiders that it 
should bee. The whole word then is Spanfuchi, a crude 
instrum. plural from Sponta (cf. herapheena, |. S), the 
Tranian «penta, “holy.” Spantaehi, “with the Holy 
Ones,” would be the corresponding Zoronstrian term to 
the Buddhist Audhehi; the two terms are obviously 
ejusdem generiz, and both should be expected here 
becanse, as already pointed out, a Zoroastrian donor has 
joined with a Buddhist abbot in this dedication. 

Line 11. Sacasune (seca sada, 8; sachasena, ,), 
The second letter appears to be ev, for its stem is not 
straight. The fourth appears to be a (compare ” in 
mutena), though d ia not impossible. Sacasuna can only = 
sacciacna=Skt. satydaana, “ seat of truth or accuracy,” 
Saca sade would be sacca sada, « always true or correct.” 
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The two readings mean the same practically, though the 
former seems eortainly pretentious. 

Line 12. Savidhabudiilena (so S: samadha Budht- 
lena, L). Lagree with M. Senart in regarding the whole 
asniname. It has been pointed ont that lines 19 and 13 
were added by the workman-engraver (p. 641), and he 
could not have been associated with the dignitaries 
mentioned as a participator in the dedication. The name 
is that of a workman, and it seem to me unnecessary to 
perplex one's self about irregularities in its formation. 

Sava-karmigenn (so S; naveke, L). The first letter 
appears to be clearly sa in the second plate. It may he 
noted that the » here differs from the # in budhilena, as 
it should. 

Line 13.+ Majia (masa, 5S and L). The second letter 
is fa, and I ean see no resemblance to sa in it. Afana 
may be meant for mdsea, but if so, there are two difficulties - 
(1) it should precede Kartiyase ; and (2) since it follows, 
it should have the genit. form mdsasa, for this was quite 
within the workman's competence since he has declined 
both words in 1.12. Three explanations may be suggested : 
(1) maim may be o mistake for mdsasa ; or (2) it may be 
the nearest way of writing magnhdé, the Iranian genit. of 
mii, “month”; or (3) the word may (as Dr. Fleet 
sugeests) be mdajyhe, read with the following dirase, The 
first invelves too improbable an error ; the second postulates 
too much knowledge in an Indian workman, The third 
seems most reasonable, “at noon of the day 20," 

There remain some questions concerning the relation of 
the different parts of the inscription, namely :— 

(1) What ts the purport of line 1, for the inseription 
must have begun originally with |. 2, as pointed out by 
Professor Liiders (p. 660) ? 

(2) How came the left section to be written? For, if 

* Jackson's Avesta Grammer, £9 302-3: hf being written for WA, since 
Kharostht had apparently no character for #, 
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it had formed part of the original inscription, the whole 
would have been written out properly by the scribe (see 
p. 642) in longer lines across the stone, so as to have it all 
uniform. 

The most reasonable explanation seems to me to be 
this, The inseription consisted originally of lines 2 to 7 
only. The engraver incised it,and put his name and date 
on the right side, Then, almost immediately afterwards, 
all the left section was added to enlist the co-operation of 
the persons named therein, in order that the gift might 
be preserved in gool working condition (sacasana 
Sievatu); beeanse in the left section the Buddhist abbot 
is named, and the “ Buddhas” are given precedence over 
the Zoroastrian “ Holy Ones", The stone would then 
probably have been set up in the market-place, close to 
the object given, 

That object may very likely have become damaged or 
destroyed afterwards ; indeed, if it was an instrument for 
measuring time, it would almost certainly have been soon 
neglected as a bother to easy-going Indian ways, and have 
disappeared. The vihara people, when building their 
stipa, might then have appropriated the stone, partly to 
preserve it! and partly to make use of it in the position 
where it was discovered. Some vihdra monk would have 
done that, and he would have been Svarabuddhi, who, to 
obtain the merit of doing so, added line 1 at the top, 
which was the best space left where to inscribe it and was 
the most prominent position,* 

* Tt was worth preserving, because it constituted a teatimonial by the 
President (and the Satrap) to the existence and jiaickehahia’ Gk abe 
Vihiira at that time, 
| * After this was in type | asw Professor Liars’ remarks on Aoraunurta 
in SKPA. d. W., 1013, pp. 421 Ido not think it has any connexion 
with doraka or horamirndeage (if this word can be relied] ail: 
“hime, does oot suit the context, Wer | 
difficult eyuationa, 


fora, 
f= Ninreda, or = mora aseny 


THE 80-CALLED “MAHAPADANA”™ SUTTANTA AND 
THE DATE OF THE PALI CANON 
Br L. A. WADDELL, LL.D, CE. 


jb students of Buddhism and Comparative Religion 

desirous of knowing Buddha's own views and 
teaching from his own words, it is extremely disconcerting 
to find that the Pali Canon can no longer be regarded as 
the actual “ Word” and Doctrine of Buddha himself. It 


has been conclusively established by the researches of Kern, 


Minayef, Senart, Feer, Poussin, Lefmann, Winternitz, 
RB. O. Franke, and others (meluding the writer") that the 
Pali Canon is a mosaic of material belonging to different 
ages and stages in the development of Buddhism; and 
that the words and theories put into the mouth of Buddha 
therein are largely the composition of monks who lived 
several centuries after Buddha's death, and considerably 
later than was estimated by Professor H. Oldenberg.* 
Embedded thus in this mass of heterogeneous material, 
with no outstanding distinctive marks, it seems almost 
hopeless to confidently detect and dig out therefrom the 
pieces containing unequivocally the trne Buddha- Word, 

Hitherto no very systematic attempts at recovering 
these relics of Buddha's own teaching have been made, or 
on a sufficient scale, Yet such a searching exploration 
and sifting cannot be delayed if we would know Buddha‘s 
own Buddhism, or try to trace the origin of that faith 
bearing his name, and the factors i its early developments. 

Brahmanical Sanskrit literature also depends upon 
this question to some extent in respect to its early 

4 My “Evolution of the Buddhist Cult": Amat. (fort, Fer,, 191%, 
140, 158 f. “ Baddho's Dindem "; Ostasietischen Zeitechrist, ti, 1914. 

° Maldeagga, Introd,, xv ff. 

suas. 1014. 43 
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chronology. The dates of “c. 600 bc.” and “before 
500 8.0.", provisionally assigned respectively to the 
Atharva Veda’ and the Ramdyune and Mahabharata 
epics, depend upon the assumption that these works are 
presupposed by certain references in the Pali Canon? 
which is also assumed, with the Jaitakas as well? to date 
hedily back to practically Buddha's own day (i.e, died 
+= 482 nc). As this conjecture for the date of that 
Canon is no longer justified, the provisional dates for 
these Brahmanieal works will now demand reduction by 
several centuries, with an equivalent lowering of the 
“WVedie Period”, 

For this analytical research, as Professor Winternitz 
lately wrote in this Journal,* “in the whole collection 
[of the 7'ripifaka] and in every one collection (for all 
books of the canon are collections) we shall have to 
distinguish several strata of Buddhist thought and 
literary activity, separated from each other probably by 
several centuries.” By subjecting the well-known Maha- 
Porinibbina aceount of the death of Buddha to certain 
arbitrary tests, Dr. Winternitz distinguishes in a rough 
way at least five strata of literary development, the 
lowest of which presumably contains Buddha's own 
contributions. 

But the great difficulty in separating out with confidence 
the elements on this chronological basis is the want 
usually of distinetly evident lines of cleavage or separation 
in matter, when it is wholly or in the main purely 
metaphysical. More promising of trustworthy results is 
inaterial of a quasi-historical character. I venture, there- 
fore, to offer here, as a contribution to this subject, some 
results of my examination of, what is for this critical 
purpose, the most important of all the Pali canonical texts. 

* Mocdonell, Mist, Sanskrit Lit, 1905, 5068-7; Imp uz. India, 1908, i, 202. 


ECE. also Bloomfield, A‘horva Fede, Strasburg, 1890, 27, 
* Macdonell, op, cit, 206, * TOL), 1151, 


AXD DATE OF THE PAL] CANON tiie 


I. Historica ImporTaxce oF THE “ MAHAPADANA™ 
SUTTANTA 

The only books in the Pali Canon which profess to be 
historical in character, and thus present some tangible 
basis for testing the authenticity of their contents, appear 
to be the two contained in the first division of Buddha's 
" Discourses” (Suttanta), namely, those entitled “ dfaha- 
padagna” and JMaha-Parinibbane. These form books 
Nos. 14 and 16 of the * Long Collection” ( Digha-Nikaya), 
The former discourse purports to be a systematic account 
of the life of Buddha by himself, and it is believed with 
apparent reason to be the earliest biography of Buddha 
extant. 

The prime importance which was attached to this text 
by the primitive Buddhists is seen by the place which 
they accorded it in the Pali Canon. It forms the jirat 
hook in “The Great Class” (Mald-vagyo) of the first 
“Collection” (Nikaye) of Buddha's Doctrinal Discourses, or 
"Word" (Sutta Pitaka), This highest position for it, in 
the primitive system, is confirmed also by its similar 
location in the Sanskrit Canon—a body of the Buddhist 
scriptures now admitted by the best authorities to be 
independent of the version in Pali (itself a dialect of 
Southern India, remote from the scene of Buddha’s life), 
though derived from a common traditional source, in the 
dialect in whieh Buddha spoke, presumably the ancient 
dialect of Mid-Gangetic India, which was the home of 
Sanskrit. In the Sanskrit Canon, as preserved in its Tibetan 
translation, the text corresponding to the discourse mm 
question forme the firat volume of Buddha's“ Discowrses” 
(Sutranta, in Tibetan mDo-sde),! and it 1s contmued into 
the second volume,? thus preceding all the other doctrinal 
“Discourses” (Sutras), as in the Pali version. 

' Cf. Ceoma, " Analysis,” Asotic Researches, xx, 413 f.; also Feer's 


translation, 250 £. 
® For details see ofter. 
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This foremost position for it, suggests to me that it was 
‘probably (in its original form) the jirat book of Buddha's 
discourses compiled by the primitive Buddhist monks 
during the lifetime of Buddha or soon after his death, In 
favour of this view, is its compact form and the fact that 
ita contents comprise an epitome of the central features of 
Buddha's doctrine, including a detailed account of the 
Causal Nexus (the “ Wheel of Life or Becoming”) upon 
which Buddha specitieally based all his teaching. 

Yet, notwithstanding its great intrinsic, historical, and 
doctrinal importance, this bock does not appear to have 
attracted any detailed eritieal study, although translated 
into more than one European language. In venturing to 
contribute towards its analysis I have dealt with the 
topies mainly from the standpoint gained by long study 
of the associated Sanskritic texts and of the Indian 
mythology with which the Pali Canon is deeply saturated. 

IL Irs Proper TItLe 

The name adopted for this canonical book by the Pali 
Text Society's editors) and generally accepted by leading 
Pali scholars in Europe? namely Maldpaddna (ve. 
Mahd-apadana) Suttanta, is, I find, not really justified. 
It is not even positively warranted by the evidence of 
the MSS. upon which it is based. Nor is expert Pali 
knowledge (which I disclaim) necessary to perceive the 
obvious fact that it is neither justified by the sense (which 
would merely mean in effect “Tale of the Great Tale”, but 
see after) nor by the form of any other known title of 
a Suttanta or Apaddana. 

The proper tithe I shall show, I hope conelusively, is 
Maha-Padhdna Suttanta, corresponding to the Sanskrit 

1 Digha Nikdya, 2nd ed.. Rhys Davida & J. E. Carpenter, London, 
1003, 1 £ 

® Faustill, Jdfake Fudexr, 1807, 126; K. EK. Neumann, ARefen Gofano 
Buidho Langern Sammiany, 107: Eeeye. Relig. aml Evhica, i, 605. 


1008; H.C, Warren, BuddAian in Tranole., 1009, 56; Winternitz, JRAS. 
1911, 1146; Kt. O. Franke, Digha Nikiya, Guttingen, 1912, 179. 
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Mahé-Pradhane, or “The Supreme One", a title of the 
supreme Brahmanical god, and actually applied elsewhere 
to Buddhs, as I shall prove. It, moreover, aptly 
denotes the contents of this book, in which Buddha is 
invested with the supernatural attributes of the supreme 
Brahmanical deity Pwrusa, who, in the godless, dualistic 
Sankhya philosophy in which Buddha is supposed to hare 
been reared, required as its complement Pradhana or 
Material Nature. Both title and contents, we shall see, 
throw important light upon the early theistte developments 
within primitive Buddhism before the compilation of the 
Pali Canon. 
“ Padhana” vy. “* Apadana™ 

Apadéna, the second element in the eompound “ Maha- 
padina”, is the Pal dialectical form of the Sanskrit 
Avadana) meaning “a legend”, “an achievement, a great 
or glorious act, heroie action ”*: but it is not specially 
applied to Buddha. On the other hand, Padhana 
(Sanskrit Pradhdna) or “ the supreme one” is the 
recognized title of the Supreme God of Brahmanism, and, 
as will presently be seen, it is specially applied to Buddha. 

As a title “ Apadina” is best known as the designation 
of one of the books (No. 13) in the supplementary and 
somewhat apocryphal section of the eanonical Nikaya, 
namely the “ Minor Collection” (Khuddaka Nikaya) Tt 
comprises “heroie” tales in the form of legendary ~ 
biographies and imaginary “ former incarnations” of the 
Buddhist saints (Arhets), after the manner of the Jataka- 
tales of Buddha. It is indeed the analogue of the latter, 
applied to saints of lower rank than Buddha, and is 
obviously modelled upon it, and its tales are made up to 
the same number, namely 550, with some additional tales 
devoted to nuns. Its date cannot be before the niddle of 
the third century #.C., as it refers to the Katha-Vatthu 


! Childers’ Poli Dice,, 47; Winternitz, (reach, dea Sndlischer Lil., ii, 128. 
® Cf. Sanskrit lexicons; also Childers’ Dict, , 47. 
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(a work aseribed to Tissu, ie. Upagupta, Asoka’s high- 
priest *), and it extends the previous mythical Buddhas to 
thirty-five in number.* 

Similarly, under its Sanskrit equivalent of “ Avadina”, 
the chief collections of tales bearing that title are the 
Mahdvastu -avadina, a Hinayina work of about the 
second century n.c,3 the Divydvadana, The Hundred 
Avadinas (d.-Sataka)4 The Nepalese and Tibetan 
translations of the Sanskrit canon also contain many 
such tales under this appellation.® 

Thus, although the name “Apadina" manifestly belongs 
to the later Buddhist period, and is not usually applied to 
tales of Buddha himself, it is sometimes so applied, and 
therefore it might possibly be employed to designate this 
Digha-Nikaiya book describing the life of Sakya Muni, 
leading up to his most “ glorious achievement”, the 
attainment of Buddhahood, 

Against this view, which is now generally accepted by 
Indianists,* I venture to adduce, however, the following 
evidence :— 

1, The Apadana, along with the rest of the Khuddaka- 
Nikaya, was not included in the Suttanta division at all, 
but belonged to the Abhidhamma, according to the 
Commentary of Buddhaghoga (Childers’ Diet. 282)7 and 
thus such a title as “Mahapadina Suttenta" is improbable, 
Lf not a misnomer, 

2. The class of books termed “Avadina™ (ie. the 
Pili “ Apadina ") is technically distinct from the 

Of. my article, ABB., pt. i, 1807, 76 f., and Proceedings, 1999, June. 

* E. Miller, Proe. Or. Congress, 1894, 107 f. 

® Macdonell, Jip. Gaz. Jnd., ii, 60, 1908, 

* Many of these tales have been translated or summarized by Burnout, 
Introd, Bud, Ine,, 64 £. ; Mitra, Nepales Buddhiat Jit, 319 f. + Schieiner'a 
Tibet Tales, tre, Halston, 1893. 

* Mitra, op. cit. 318-08; Feer, Analyee du Kendjour, Mus, Guimet, 637. 

* Bee former note, p. 664, 


* In the Nepalese Sanskrit version they are stated by Burnouf to 
represent the Vinayn. /ntrod. B. J., 2nd ed_, 207, 
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“ Suttanta ” class, and forms a different category’; and, 
although they are interspersed throughout the Suftanta 
section of the Tibetan canon, I am not aware of any 
‘nstance of an individual Araddne (i.e. Apadina) bearing 
also the title of Sudfanta or Satranta. The work 1s 
either an Avadana or a Sitra; it is never both; the two 
terms being in practice mutually exclusive. 

3. A tautological vague title like Maha-apadana Sut- 
tanta, which is practically “ Tale of the Great Tale", is not 
in keeping with the usual method of naming the books in 
the Digha-Nikaya. This title is translated in the “ Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists” as * The Sublime Story ".* though 
it would more precisely read “Discourse on the Great 
Levend”. But the titles in the D.N. are descriptive, 
expressly specifying the subject-contents, as seen in 
the next three following books, namely: Maha- 
Nidane S. =“ Discourse on the great Niddna (Causal 
Nexus)"; Mahd-porinibbana 8. = “ D. on the great 
Pari-nirvine (Passing Away)"; Maha-Sudassana S.= 
“DPD. on the great Sudarsana (Beautiful Vision, a fairy 
scene)". Hence presumably the Maha~padhana 8. 
means “Discourse on the great Padhana (Supreme 
One)"—the exact application of which will be discussed 
helow. 

4 The word “Avadana” is invariably the last element 
in the title of the tales, e.g. Divydvadina, Asoka-avadaina, 
ete: but in the one question it is not so. 

5. The compound in question, Ma/ui-apadana, does not 
appear to be known elsewhere in Buddhist literature ; 
nor is “apadina” itself specially associated with Buddha. 
Whereas both Mahd-padhana and pradhana we shall see 
are expressly and intimately so. 


1 Feer, op. cit., 557-8. 2 Vol. iii, pp. 40 

2 See numerous examples in Mitra, op. cit., 318-19; also Cooma, 
Asiatic Researches, xx, 4591 f, Burnowf, Iutrod., Qod ed., 44f. The 
“4 Avadiina Kalpalata” is not really on exception. 
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Moreover, the texts used for the preparation of the 
Pali Text Society's edition of this book do not warrant 
the use of “apaddna ” decidedly, as adopted by the editors, 
In the preparation of that edition five MSS, were used! 
all of them presumably modern copies of other more or 
less modern MSS., and exhibiting misspellings by the 
blundering of the copyists on every page, a5 indicated 
in the footnotes, Of these MSS. one (a Singhalese 
document, S*) is noted to have wrongly given to the book 
the title of the next following discourse, and thus is 
excluded. Of the remaining four, two (St and K., ie, 
Singhalese and Kambojan) read “Mahapadina”, but an 
equal number read “ Mahapadhana ", namely MSS, 
Se and EB" je, Singhalese and Burmese, and the 
Burmese, other things being equal, may be accepted as 
better authority than Kambojan, For the definite 
settlement of this point on a statistical basis the collation 
of additional MSS., as ancient documents as possible, is 
therefore required, I have been unable to find any 
farther texts in England On a critical point of this 
kind the printed vernacular editions are of course of little 
value? and even a few additional modern MSS., carelessly 
copied as they are, cannot upset the solid argument which 
I adduce from other sources, 


‘Maha-padhana ” as the proper title of the Suttanta 

In favour of the form Mehd-padhina as the title of 
this Suttonte, in addition to the evidence of the Pali MSS, 
themselves, and the above presumptions against panddinu, 
I would point to the use of the style Maha-padhina by 
Max Miiller and Professor H. Oldenberg. The former 

1 Op. cit., 54. 

* The British Museum unfortunately does not possess a single 
Manuscript copy. 

* The Burmese printed edition of 1900-8 spells the word “yaddue, 


Dr. Barnett kindly informs me, but this may have been influenced by 
the Pali Text Society's edition, which was previously published, 


* 
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scholar employs it at p, 53 of his conjoint edition of the 
Dharma Savigrahe in 1885, and the latter in his Buddha 
(English translation of 1882, p. 418), and these echolars 
presumably found it so written in manuseript. Respecting 
the latter citation, the Pali Text Society’s edition notes 
that it is “referring to Jataka I, 59, which has Maha- 
padina”. This, however, is somewhat ambiguous, as it 
js not in the Jataka book itself, but in the prefixed 
commentary booklet, the “ Nidaina-Katha” of Fausbill’s 
text, which it is now desirable should be collated with 
other MSS, in respect to this word; though, a5 that 
commentary is a relatively late composition and merely 
incidentally refers once to this Suffanta, it is less likely 
to preserve intact the proper spelling than the actual 
hook in question itself. 

Besides, Muha-padhana, unlike Maha-apadina, is a 
recognized Pali term of the first rank in early Buddhism, 
where it is also specially applied in the canonical Dhamma- 
pada! to Buddha himself in connexion with his attainment 
of Arhatship, the ideal of Primitive Buddhism. 


“ Pradhina"” and “ Maha-Pradhana” in Buddhism 

Of such evident prominence in early Buddhism, though 
now mostly dropped out of use, these terms are historieally 
interesting in themselves and of eritical importance in 
our present inquiry. 

Pradhana, the Sanskrit equivalent of the Pah padhana, 
is given in the lexicons the primary meaning of “ chief or 
prominent one”, literally "the foremost or supreme one Mh 
from pra, “ before or preceding © + dha, * to hold or have.” 
Hence, secondarily, it is in Brahmanic and Sitkhya 
terminology respectively an ordinary epithet for “the 
Supreme God” or “ the First Great Cause ",and “ Nature” 
or the Material World.* 

' Cf, Childers’ Dyet,, 814. For details see Inter. 

2 Wilson, Sansk, Diet., $62; Apte, do, 563; St. Petereb, Lexicon 
(Greater), 4, 1028. 
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In Buddhism it has retained this original sense of 
chief, foremost, or supreme, even in Pali literature to sore 
extent admittedly,’ if not really invariably, as I shall 
indicate Inter. As a technical term also it is enumerated 
in this sense in the Sanskrit Buddhist list, the Mahdvayut- 
patti in the category of “the chief series” (Anuttera- 
peryoya)" In later Buddhism, when it fell out of 
orthodox use, Prodhana was discussed asa Sankhya term 
by the mystic monk Vasubandhu (fifth century A.p,) as 
the Brahmanical designation of Primordial Matter in 
association with Purusa as Spirit*—a collocation of the 
terms which we will find in the title and contents of 
the ancient book now in question, In this heterodox 
Sense it is also discussed at great length in the Youa 
work the Bodhicaryavataras 

On the other hand, Ceylon Buddhists ascribe to the 
term Podhdna (ie. Pradhana) the special meaning of 
“exertion” and “striving"—Childers statin ethat"Podhine 
in Pali as a technical term means only Exertion”*; and 
they interpret in this sense all its numerous applications 
to Buddha in the Dhammapada and elsewhere, both in its 
simple form and as Mahd-pradhana.’ Thus podhinam 
anuynija Khippam hokisi andsave is rendered by Childers 
(rather freely) “strive earnestly and thou shalt quickly 
nttain Arhatship"; and Gotama, spending six years in 
achieving Buddhahood, referred to in the Dihammapada 
118 as chahbhassdni maha- podhinun padakitua, is 
rendered as “having spent six years in strenuous efforts "7 
So also the attainment of Arhatship, which is divided 


' Childers, Dier., $i4, first part of definition of Padhinam + also 
Pudhine and Samma-Padhdma, 

* St. Petersh, ed., 1911, 30: also Ag, 

* Abhidiormes.besie, ef, Burnouf, Jarod, 2nil edd., O10, 

* Tibetan transl. in Jan-guur, Mdo-Val § (27), India OF; el, ££ 214, 
ete. Translated from the Sanskrit by Atta (eleventh century Alp.) and 
others. Cf. also Poussin, Essex, 1808, 127 f., for COMIMEHtLy on anime : 
also Raj. 1, Mitra, Nepal. Buddhist Lis. Wi 1, for abstrnet, 

* Childers, Dict, 414. * Td, S14. 7 Id, $14, 
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into four padhanus, namely saviverc-padhanam, ete. ; 
and the four stages (padas) for the aequirement of 
the supernatural magic power of Jddhi (Skt. rdht) 
of Arhatship, each of which is based upon a samadht- 
padhana or the “padhdna meditative trance”; in 
each of these padhane is translated as “effort, exertion, 
or striving ’." : 

But with every deference to this traditional opinion of 
Pali scholars in assumine padhina to mean “striving or 
exertion”, we venture, in view of the evidence, to ask 
whether that opinion is really justified. 

Prodhdana is known to the lexicons in only one sense 
exclusively, that of “chief, foremost, supreme”, and different 
forms of these conceptions, as above noted. Jt never means 
“striving, exertion, or contest”. The word for the latter is 
pradhana (=padhana), spelt with short a: and the Pali 
and Sanskrit words in question are never spelt with the 
short a. When the Buddhists adopted Brahmanical words 
they usually employed them in the Brahmanical sense, 
and if they desired to alter that sense they almost 
invariably coined new terms. These considerations lead 
me to conclude that the words in the Pali texts in question 
were probably still used by the primitive Buddhists in 
their true original values, and that the word padhina in 
these Pali texts does not mean “striving”, but demgnates 
Buddha himself as“ The Supreme One”, or Arhatship as 
“The Supreme Thing”. 

This conclusion gains support also from the fact that all 
the Pali phrases in which padhane occurs in its orthodox 
Buddhist usage appear to lend themselves to this direct 
rendering of “The Supreme One", Arhat or Arhatahip. 
Indeeil, Childers in most of his translations of these 
sentences is, in fael, forced to introduce the words" Arhat” 
and “ Arhatship” in order to make lis rendering 


1 QOhilders, Dicr., 157, 312, 314; Hardy's Wan. Buddiiam. 
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intelligible !* So also, for the acquirement of the stlper- 
natural power or [ddki of an Arhat or Buddha, in each of 
its four stages is specified (see Childers, 157 ), samddhi- 
padhine shikhara-samana-gatam, the tirst part of which, 
it seems to me, might be literally rendered “ the meditation. 
trance of the Supreme One”? Another category, also of 
this kind, is “The Four Great Objects” to be striven for 
to attain Arhatship, Catur-vidhea samyak-pradhadiut, 
Here the juxtaposition of the last two words recalls the 
iamilinr form of later Buddhism, smyak-som-Buddia, 
the Supreme Buddha, 

The minor technical uses also of the word in the Palj 
certainly admit of interpretation in this direct literal 
manner, Thus padha@na-bhumi, which is described by 
Childers as “ eloister for monks to walk when striving for 
Arhatship", I would render thus simply: “the ground 
of the Supreme Ones (i.e. the Arhnts-elect),” So also in 
the Mahdvarisa (ed. Wijesitha, 402), padhana-ghara— 
described as “a house for ascetic exercises "—this would 
be “a house for the Superior Ones (engaged in Jddhi or 
Arhat exercises)". Similarly Pudhiniyangai’, defined 
by Childers as “Qualities to be striven for”, would read 
directly “'The Means of [attaining] the Supreme One (or 
Thing)"; and it appears to have its analorne in 
Brahmanism.* 

The alteration by the Ceylonese of the original meaning 
of the word from “ The Supreme One” to “striving ” was 
probably, I suggest, introduced at a later period, in an 
attempt to extract sense from the word after it had been 
abandoned as a heterodox term, and the reasons for its 


' Bee above, alao Dict., 157, 314. 

® Tt is remarkable that Mahiiyinists (as noted by Burnoul, Jutrod. Bue. 
fnd., 625; Lotus, 3104.) have replaced the podidan here by preddwa 
(= abandonment). Of also Mahdryurpatti, Bt, Pat, ed., 1911, 16°, 

* Ct Anga-pradhana-Bhedla, Riityayina, Srauta-sitrani, I, 2, 1B; 417; 
also Manu, 0, 121; Panini, 1, 2, 56, quoted by St. Petersh, Lexicon, 
Ch also Predhdna guyathuia in Rig Veda, v¥. 96, 
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original application in India had become forgotten. But 
even under the new meaning of “striving” the whole 
phrase suffered little alteration in sense, as the magical 
potency inherent in Arhatship and Tidedhi preserved the 
original signification of supernatural power. 


“ Pradhina” and “‘Maha-Pradhana” as a title of Buddha 

This recognized epithet for the Supreme Brahmanical 
god, namely, Pradhdéna, “The Foremost or Supreme One,” 
is, I find, positively employed by the Buddhists to denote 
Buddha in both his human and deified aspects. 

In the Sanskrit Canon, in its Tibetan translation, this 
term occurs as his title several times. In the twenty-cighth 
volume of the Sitranta division, in a book of moral tales 
entitled Damamuko, Buddha is termed “The Pradhdna 
of men (literally the two-footed)"* In the same work it 
is evidently applied in the sense of “ Arhat” to Sariputra, 
the right-hand disciple of Buddha, who is frequently enlled 
“« reat Arhat"—here he is termed “The great Pradhana 
of the Law", Dharma Maha-Pradhana? Again, in the 
twenty-first volume of the Tunfra division, in a book 
which, it seems to me, is manifestly an echo of the first 
book of the Digha-Nikaya, namely, the Brahma-jala, 
entitled Vajra-satwa meyo-jdla, the Supreme God ts 
conceived as a primordial Buddha-god of the general 
character of Brahma, but the form of Buddha,‘ under the 
title of Vajra-sutwa, or “The Thunderbolt Being", and 
he is styled at the same time both Pradhana and 
Mohd-Purtsa? 

Now this direct identification of the deitied Buddha 
with the supreme god under his Brahmaniec titles of 

i Tn Tibetan 'Dioietien, ie. “The Wise Man and the Foolish™, 
CL Ceoma, Asiatic Resoorches, xx, 480, translated by Schmidt, 1543. 
The Sanskrit for this Prakrit title is evidently Dharmat.muba, 

2 Jaeschke, Tibetan Dict., 404 * Td., 454. 


* For his form in Indian Buddhixm seo my Dud hia of Tibet, 15, 35-2. 
® Céoma, Asiatic Reweorches, xx, 549, 
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* Maha-Purusa” and “ Pradhina” exactly preserves the 
fraditional wiew held by the compilers of the Maha- 
Padhine Sutionta ; and if Fully explains the relation af 
the title to the contents of this Pali canonical book: 
The contents represent Buddha's birth indisputably as 
the inenrnation of a god. He is born ina supernatural 
manner with marvellous signs and portents, and performs 
4s a new-born infant miraculous deeds, and he displays 
on his body the supernatural marks of Mohd-Purwsia, 
This latter title never bears in the ancient literature the 
mere etymological meaning of “a freat man’, as rendered 
by some Western writers?: but, on the contrary, it is 
invariably the title of the supreme Brahmaniecal creator 
conceived anthropomorphically as a cosmic giant, and 
a recognized title of Visnu- Narayana, and latterly 
Brahma, as the Creator ‘The context also altogether 
testifies unquestionably that the compilers of this Pali 
canonical book did not regard Buddha as a mere man. 

This conclusion indeed is admitted by the Pali scholar, 
Sir R. Chalmers, who writes" that it “destroys certain 
views generally entertained by scholars. The accepted 
view is that it is only in the later commentaries, and not 
in the very earliest canonical texts, that the miraculous 
incidents attending the conception and birth of Gotama 
the Buddha are narrated in the imaginative detail familiar 
to readers of the Sanskrit Lalita Vistera . . . and that if 
the Sutta be genuine, fiction was embroidering historic 
truth within (perhaps) a century of his death”. 

This supreme divinity Puriuesa, belonging to the quasi- 
monotheistic phase of the later Vedic Brahmanism, and of 

I Notably int the translation of this text in the “ Snored Books of 
Buddhists”, vol. iii, 13 £. 

* For full evidence see my “* Buddha's Dinadem ", loc. eit. Maha- 
Puruga is the title of Visnu both in the Mahabharata (12, 12864) and 
Rdmdyona (6, 102}, 

' JRAS. 1804, 386, with reference to Peragrapha 17-30 of this first 


part ot thie Suttanta, which recur in the 4 cchariyabhuta Sutta, No, 193 
of the Majjhima Nikdya, 
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whom Buddha in this discourse is made to declare himself 
the human manifestation, became in the dualistic con- 
ception of the Sinkhya system (on which Buddhism is 
believed more especially to be based) merely one of two 
primordial factors in Creation, It was identified with 
“Spirit "and required for its complement Material Nature 
or Prodha@na. Tt ts in the form of Pradhdna-Purwsa 
that it is used in the Mahabharata as a title of Siva. 
This obviously, it seems to me, is the explanation of the 
introduction of that title here, in the Sutfanta in question. 
[tf was introduced for schematic completeness. 

Thus, the term “The great Pradiuina ”* appears to me 
to be a vestige of the very earliest period of Buddhism, 
dating to a time before the wholesale invention of newly 
eoined special Buddhistic terms had begun, That it 
eventually dropped out of use, and came to be considered 
heterodox was doubtless due to its inveterately Brah- 
manical character, coupled with the invention of new 
terms better adapted to the Buddhist point of view, and 
to the new developments that had arisen in Buddhist 
theory since Buddha's day. Its survival in this title, and 
especially in the basic formula of Buddhism in the 
Dhammapada, etc., above noted, suggests, therefore, that 
it is a vestige of the earliest period, when Saikhya terms 
were still current within Buddhism. 


Il. Its Prerixep Book or “ Former Buppitas” com- 
PARED WITH THE Sanskrivic “ BHaDRA-KALPA SUTRA ~ 
Ostensibly forming only one book, the Mahd-Padhana 
8. consists, I find, really of two distinct discourses, ascribed 
to different occasions, and affording a useful chronological 
test, The first. discourse extends from paragraphs 1 to 
12 inclusive, and treats of the mythical forerunners of 
Buddha. It thus corresponds to the first book of the 
| Mahabharata, 18, 939, 
* Mohd-Prodhdava is probably the Buddhist form, os it is not found in 
the greater St. Petersburg Lexicon. 
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Sanskrit Canon entitled “The auspicious AZon or Cosmirc 
Age", the Bhadra-Kalpa Sitra! The rest of the book, 
forming an independent story of the legendary birth and 
life of Gotama, to which the title “ Maha-Pradhana ” more 
properly attaches, is, I tind, the counterpart of the discourse 
which in Sanskrit is known as the Lalita Vistare: and 
is manifestly derived from a common source, a relationship 
which has not hitherto been remarked. 

The theory that former human Buddhas preceded 
Gotama, although generally accepted as an integral part 
‘of Buddha's Buddhism, seems to me to have been invented 
after the Buddha's death. For it is not essential to that 
system, but is indeed opposed to the principle that Sakya 
Muni achieved Buddhahood solely on his own initiative, 
and that his Arhatship was immeasurably beyond and 
practically different in degree from that attainable by his 
followers, so as to leave no room for the possibility that 
two Buddhas could coexist as contemporaries, Moreover, 
the number of these Buddhas continued steadily to expand 
in later periods, But strongest of all evidence is the fact 
that all these former Buddhas as described in the tert ave 
mere reduplications of the historicul Buddha in every 
single respect, except in the trivial points of names for 
themselves, parents, etc. This theory therefore, in my 
opinion, manifestly belongs to the later period when the 
monks were systematizing everything and extending 
the basis of Buddhism on cosmic lines, so as to make the 
advent of a Buddha a part of the great fixed laws of 
Nature. This is the constant refrain by which descriptive 
paragraphs are introduced in this Pali text, “It is the rule 
[that]" (dhamimetdé est), Thus a series of Imaginary 
Buddhas were extended back along the fabulous past 
ages of the world, according to Brahmanic notions of 

* Abstracted by Csoma, As, Rea, xx, 413-16. It hos nothing te do 
with the Hiadra-Kalpa Avaddna of the Nepalese, which seems mostly 


a rearrangement of tales from the Asokivadinae, CE f. L. Mitra, 
Nep. Budd. Lit, 42. 
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eosmice ages or Kalpas, where the duration of single 
human lives extended to thousands of years (even to 
$0,000 !). To this period also must belong the epithet 
Tathigata or “Gone like [his predecessors]” which pre- 
supposes this theory. If this be so, the occurrence of the 
word Tathigata will be a valuable criterion of age—it 
does not occur in the very numerous inscriptions at 
Bharanut (ce. 250 5.c.). 

The date of introduction of this theory must have been 
before about the third century B.c., a4 the theory is already 


found in the developed form of six Former “ Buddhas” 


in the Bharaut sculptures of about 250 B.c., “ Vipasin ” 
heading the series, and all bering named! on separate votive 
slabs (excepting one, the second, accidentally missing, see 
table). This is the stage also specified in our Pali text 
in question." 

But on comparing this Pali version with the Bhadra- 
Kalpa Siitra there is revealed the striking fact that Me 
Sanskrit text records the theory of the Former Buddhas 
in «@ more primitive and lesa developed form than the 
Pali version. The Bhadra-Kalpo Sitra, although greatly 
expanded by the inclusion of long dissertations on the 
practice of the “Perfect Virtues” (Paramita) by which 
Gotama attained Buddhahood, and forming the basis of 
the Jaitaka tales? knows only three Buddhas anterior 


to Sakya Muni, and these are identical with the lowest 


three on the Pali list (see table). 


! Cunningham, Stupa Bhorhet, pl. 23, 1, 2,4; 90, 1-t; Inscriptions, 
liv, 67, liti, 3, ¢, ete. Hultzsch, Jnd. Ant., 1802, p. 244, Nos. 24, tl, 81, 
Ba, 35, 

2 These “seven” Buddhas {ie by ineluding the historical Buddha 
with the six) are invoked by Boddha in the Cid Vagos (v. 6) in 
connexion with a anake-charm, Buddha being mode to soy “I revere 
the Blessed Qe and the Seven Supreme Boddhas” (Warren, Muda. 
in Tronafa., 1009, 303). It is incredible that Sikya Muni would 
invoke himself, yet Oldenberg places the Cuff Vogya to near Buddha's 
own day. 

? [te bulk is also increased by a list of one thousand fanciful successors 
of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 


_ has. 1914. a 
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“ Fouuek” Boobisas tv Mawa-Panana (Pali text) 
(N.B. The serial numbers are introduced for reference only: } 


























forme” | (corte | Cute | emwihet | oes 
Brdldhas, are}, ) in veurs, 
(1) | ae tn re TT (5) 

I. Vipassi | SIst | Khattiya | 0,000 | Bandhumats 
2. Sikhi Dat = 70,000 Arunarati! 
$. Verabhis Sst x | 80,000 | Anoperas 
4. Kokoosarel bom Bhadida | Brahman 40) C0 Khemnatvaty 
5. Koniigamana = - 0), 0 Babhavati 
(. Kussapa re | . 1), 0000 Baronas] 
7. Gotema es | Khattiya Lis) Rapilavatthea 


“Forza” Bepopuas 1 Buanna-Kanra (Sonakrit text) 
4. Kakutsanda | Bhodra | Sakya | 40,00) | Reemavati 


* KRoannka Muni = Brihman sib, CM aC) 'Paficala 
b. Kasyapa = = 20), OM) Chetana 
7. Saikcva Mani i Keutriva et, Rupilavastu 

















That the Bhadra-Kalpa Satya here appears to 
preserve on earlier tradition than the Pali js suggested 
by the following facts: (1) Its descriptions of the place 
at delivery and in the details of the attributes of these 
personages differs in many circumstantial ways from the 
Pali version.® (2) The lesser number of kalpas and all of 
them comprised within the Hhadra-Halpa, i.e, the cosmie 
age of the present world, seems more likely to have been 
the original stage of the theory than the extravagantly 
‘inealeulable” remote period of 91 of those mons (!) as 
riven in the Pali Canon. (3) The iden of the Kalpa 
was borrowed by the Buddhists from Brahmanism, and 
I would point to the faet that the number of diy 
in the lower four coincides in both Series: and corresponds 
exaetly with the orthodox Brahmaniec tetrad division, and 
also (exeept to one decimal place) with the duration of 


' Not Pabhdentt, in error in “Sacred Books of the Buddhist”, iii, 7, 
CE text, p. 7. 


a Ch Cyoma, xx, 413 f., with “Surced Books of the Buddhists oe 
oi, 
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life in the present Kulpe, as found in the Mahabharata 


(¢. 500 n.c.).! It represents, therefore, presumably an early 
stage, complete wn itself, thus :— 


Brahmanie present Alps, | Buddhist present Aalpa. 
Periods | Duration | Butidhist duration of life 

pe | ofhuman life | in Bhadra-Kalpa. 

lL. Arta Yoga 4,000 yeurs 40,000 years 

2: Treta Yuga a CCC) a 30,000 Fe 

3. Dyiiparn Yuga 2000 ,, 20,00) .,, 

4. Kali Yugo Ordinary, LK 44 

(present age) | ** ret Elacea 


On the other hand, the extension far beyond these 
four divisions and the orthodox round numbers so as to 
embrace three more, as found in the Pali canonical text, 
with the still more extravagant extension of the duration 
of a single human life to 50,000 years (!), is in keeping 
with the well-known absurd puerile elaborations of the 
later scholastic stage of Buddhism. 

The gradual growth of this myth of “ previous” human 
Buddhas by direct arithmetical progression appears thus 
to be traceable to some extent on a chronological basis:— 


Approximate date, | “Former” Texte. Bo aa ‘ar 
Buddhas, Reanes om 
Micsteyact || 3 Bhadra-Kalpa Satra | Kakutsanda 
(primary version) 
| < 
250 po. circ 6 ‘Bharaut Seulptures | Vipas 
| and Pali MuaAdpe- 
dhdina 3. 
Ist century Bc. {*) pu Buddha-varisa Tipankara 
Ist—4th century A.D. 45 to Various * 
| thousands * 


| Dowson, Hind, Afythofogy, 382-3; Hastings, Hncycl. Religion Ethics, 
i, 188, 202. - 
© Later Pali texts extend number to 125,000('), Hardy, Mon. 
Buldhiam, 95. | 

* Cf Muller, “Apadina of Soath,” Proc. Orient, Cong., 18%, 167, 
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From this it seems evident that the Sanskritie Soir, 








evolution of the teeory of Former Buddhas pi ia 7 


- found in this Pali ecanonieab text (also the Culla — 
Va get), and prerupoees for the original Prakrit - 
of the framework of that Sanskritie book a date 
Roatiier than 250 nc. (circa), whilst the Pali text is 
clearly several centuries subsequent to that date. 

Tn another number I shall hope to compare the Maha- 
Pradhana Suttanta with the Lalita Vistara. s | 
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‘domed construction, which I believe has never been o.7 
_ pointed out before. Before I can do this, however, I must a ~ 
first briefly review the dome in antiquity. + 





THE HISTORY AND EVOLUTION OF THE DOME = 
IN PERSIA : on 
Ry K. A. C, CRESWELL * 


[* is my intention to trace the history and evolution of as 
the dowe in Persia from the earliest times to the =~" « 


present day; and I hope to show at the same time the” 


very important part played by Persia in the evolution of ~— 


There was a time when it was thought that the dome 
was not of really great antiquity, but this opinion can 10 





} 
! .. 
]. Domes from Fifeh.! - 


longer be held. In ancient Egypt the dome was known 

at a very early date. At Hieraconpolis several domed 
“shuna” or store pits of about 6 feet in diameter have ~_— 
been found, which seemed to have belonged to houses 
of the pre-pyramid age. A model of a house of the ° 
Tenth Dynnsty found at Rifeh shows a terrace roof with 
three little rounded cupolas just emerging through if, 
exactly like a style of house found at the present day in nS 
many parts of the East, The use of little domes for 
eranaries was quite general. According to Perrot and 
Chipiez “ the granaries, barns, and storehouses were almost’ 


, 3 


La 


4 


always dome-shaped. Those which had flat roofs seem to « ” 
lave been very few indeed ©. ‘| cee _ 
In Chaldea and Assyria also, the dome was known = 


from very early times. The bas-relief found by Layard me 
' Lethaby, Architectire (by permission of Messrs. Williime & Norgnte}. 
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in the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh (705-681 B.C.) 
shows buildings, some with hemispherical eupolas, and 
some with tall domes approximating to eones in shape ; 
they are undoubtedly peasants’ huts, which are constructed 
in the same way at the present day in many Villages in 
Upper Syria and Mesopotamia, As regards Rome, the 
only domes known to Vitruvius, who wrote about the 
beginning of the first century, were those required for 
_the hot chamber of the bath. 

Now there is one thing common to all these domes, viz. - 
they are all small and used in buildings of secondary 
importance. In Egypt this is always the ease, while in 
Chaldwa and Assyria the great palaces of Sargon and 
Sennacherib appear to have been built without domes. 
Strabo, who died a.p. 25, mentions the vaulted narrow 
rooms, and his remarks were confirmed by Place, who 
found curved segments of vaulting some 4 feet by 6 
amongst the debris of the rooms of the palace of Khorsnbad. 
Place found that in nearly every chamber (a fact that 
Strabo comments on) the length was at least twice the 
breadth, and in some eases four, five, or even seven times 
as great. This precludes the iden of a dome. In the 
palace of Sargon there are only two square rooms out 
of innumerable others, and there is nothing to show that 
these were covered with domes; they may quite well 
have been vaulted, So that we may say that in palace 
architecture the dome played no part at all, or next 
to none. 

Now what is the explanation of the fact that the 
nations of antiquity I have mentioned, although they 
could construct domes, never used them in buildings of the 
first importance? I think the reason is this, It must he 
obvious to everyone that supposing you possess the art 
of building a dome, it will not be of much use to you, 
unless you have alao devised a means whereby you can set 
it over a square chamber, We cannot compose & complex 


= * i 
* j | | 
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building, an aggregation of cells, like « palace for instance, 
of cireular rooms; and unless we can devise a method of 
setting our domes over square spaces, we must abandon 
them in favour of vaults. All the domes mentioned 
hitherto have been set over circular spaces, or over square 
spaces by a makeshift pendentive which could not be 


trusted on a large seale. In Rome the domes mentioned | 


by Vitruvius are set over circular spaces, and at a later 
date this is the case with the dome of the Pantheon, In 
this huge dome, 140 feet in diameter, which still remains 
the largest in the world, Roman dome construction blazed 


up and then almost died out. All the domed buildings - 


erected by the Romans up to the time of Constantine, and 
indeed long afterwards, were circular in the interior, One 
thing, a satisfactory pendentive, was needed before domed 
construction could come to its own. 

Now it seems to me that the Persians, who were the 
first people to solve this problem and devise a satisfactory 
pendentive, played for this reason a very important, in fact 
vital, part in the evolution of domical construction. 

We will now consider the two earliest domed buildings 
in Persia, namely the palaces of Firuzabad and Sarvistan. 
I put Firuzabad first, contrary to the usual order, for 
reasons which I shall give later. 

In Firuzabad we see the dome applied on a large scale 
for the first time, this dome being 45 feet in diameter, 
and we see also the means by which this setting of a 
really large dome over a square space became possible, 
viz, by means of a “aquinch”, a device wholly Persian. 
By the squinch, which here consists of a series of concentric 
arches, thrown across the angle, and advancing one over 
the other, the square is reduced to an octagon, upon which 
it is easy to set a dome, It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of this discovery, which, so to speak, ennobled 
the dome and gave it new fields to conquer, raising it to 
the very front rank as a method of rooting, a position it 


a. 
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has kept in Persia ever since. In fact, I think J] tay 
make this generalization, that Persia is the land of the 
dome, wherens Mesopotamia is the land of the vault. 
While in Persia we have these two palaces in which the 
dome plays an Important part, in Mesopotamia we have 
the palaces of Al Hadra (or Hatra} and Tak Kisra, where 
the vault alone is found. Later in the pwtlace of Mashita, 





* Flan of Firuzabal.! 


in the eighth century palace of Ukhaidir. and ot Kasr 
Kharanech, this is also the case and even in the ninth 
century Beit ul Khalifah at Rakka, 

The palaces of Firuzabad and Sarvistan are attributed 
to the Sasanian period by all authorities. with the single 


'R. Phené Spiers, Architecture, East tnd Wess 


I (by permission of 
Mr. BR. T. Batsford }, 
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exception of Dieulafoy, who, in LArt antique de la Perse, 
attributes them to the Ach@mmenian age, Firuzabad 
measures 170 by 320 feet and its plan is striking for its 
noble simplicity. All the spaces shown are covered by 
elliptical barrel vaults, exeept the open court and the 
three square rooms, which are covered with elliptical 
domes set on squinches. The stability of the vaults is 
ensured, either by adjacent structures or by large voids in 
the thickness of the walls, spanned by barrel vaulting, 
which Dieulafoy calls discharging chambers. The stucco 
decoration on the outside of this palace consists of reed- 
like pilasters of semicircular section, recalling the method 
used in Chaldwa. The arched doorways are set in frames 
surmounted with the Egyptian reed-cornice, which recalls 
the decoration used in the Achwmenitan palaces at 
Persepolis and Susa, but this reed-cornice, instead of 
commencing with a vertical rise, spreads out, thus showing 
« later and decadent form of composition. 

Sarvistan measures 120 by 140 feet and has three 
domes; the walls are of stone, the domes of brick. 
A great advance in scientific knowledge is shown in the 
vaulting arrangements. In order to lessen the thrust of 
the elliptieal barrel vaults and to avoid very thick side 
walls, piers are built within the walls, thus forming 
a series of recesses (Plate, Fig. 1'). These recesses, be it 
specially noted, are nothing more than a development of 
the method employed at Firuzabad, by which the hollow 
spaces left in the thickness of the wall, in the former 
building, are here utilized to add to the floor-space of the 
hall itself. These piers do not carry transverse arches, 
but support instead either semi-domes or barrel vaults 
over the spaces between them, above which rises the central 
elliptical vault, its span being reduced by this arrangement — 
from 26 (the extreme width of the hall) to about 17 feet, 


1 Fig, 1 is reproduced from Dieulafoy, Art in Spain, by permission of 
Mr. W. Heinemann. 
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It will now be easy for me to give my reasons for 
considering Firvzabad to be earlier than Sarvistan, 
Firstly, I would point out the highly evolved vaulting 
system of the latter compared with the simple planning 
of the former. Piers similar to those at Sarvistan are 
used in one of the halls at Ukhaidir to support arches 
carrying a vault. Piers are used also at Koseir Amra 
(e. 710) and Kasr Kharaneh, only the vaulting system 
they support is much more complicated. At Kasr 
Kharaneh there is a semi-dome or squinches exactly like 
what we find in the recesses at Sarvistan. Further, the 
Egyptian reed-eornice at Firuzabad, though decadent, 
still shows strong affinities with the Achwmenian palaces. 
To put it briefly, while Sarvistan looks forward and js 
the prototype of seventh and eighth century buildings, all 
the affinities of Firuzgabad are with the past. Recently 
Dieulafoy has modified his view, and now admits Sarvistan 
to belong to the Sasanian period, though still standing 
out for an early date for Firuzabad. Media tutissimes 
ihia is a very sound motto in archmology as in moat other 
things, and I think that we shall be snfe in concluding 
that Firuzabad was built not later than a.p, 240.) and 
possibly considerably earlier, but not earlier than very 
late Achmmenian (c. 340 8c.) owing to the decadent 
quality of the Persepolitan decoration round the door 
frames; As for Sarvistan it is usually placed in the 
fourth century, but I think it may quite possibly be 
a century later on account of its affinities with the 
buildings mentioned. 

So far I have said nothing as to the origin of the dome. 
Now domes are built by the most primitive people all 
over the near and middle East at the present day with 

Tt is certainly not safe to attribute it, on the strength of its name, 
to Firoux (ap, 459-82), aa has heen done, ss the name Firenbad only 
dates from the tenth century, when it was given to the place by Asad. 


ed-Dowleh, one of the rulers of the Al-j-Boyah dynasty of Fars and 
Iniy (Curson, Persia, ii, 228), 
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practically no appliances, Innumerable travellers in 
Persia have remarked, firstly, on the immense tracts which 
are absolutely treeless, and secondly, that wherever there 
is a lack of timber, there the houses are vaulted and 
domed with sun-baked clay. In Eastern Persia especially 
is this the case, Sven Hedin in Overland to India, i, 195, 
gives a view of a village about 100 miles north of Yead, 
and says: “exch house is a low, long rectangle of mud, and 
over each room rises a cupola-shaped roof of stin-dried 
bricks, for here at the margin of the desert there is no 
timber to make a flat roof.” Domed huts existed in 
Mesopotamia in 700 nc., as we see from Layard’s slab, 
and no doubt they did also in Persia, like conditions 
producing like effects, and it seems probable to me that 
the dome was developed more or less independently in 
those regions where wood was lacking, anid necessity 
forced the invention of this sort of roofing; and far from 
thinking the domes of Firuzgabad and Sarvistan to be 
derived from Mesopotamia, I think they were simply 
a development of indigenous construction, 

Lest an independent origin of the dome should seem 
improbable to you, I will mention that Miss Macleod 
found domes of sun-baked clay 20 feet in diameter and 
30 feet high, built by the natives, in the German 
Kameruns. 

We now come to the romance of the dome which 1s 
ushered in with the advent of Islam. The earliest 
Mohammedan dome known to me is that of the Great 
Mosque at Kum, This was built by Abu Sadaim Husein 
b. Ali al Ash‘ari in AcH, 265 (875), and is 80 feet in 
height. ‘The next dome, also at Kum, is that of the tomb 
of Mohammed b, Musa, who died avn. 206. The dome 
over his grave was built in AH. 306 (976). Sir Albert 
Houtum-Schindler, to whose book, Kastern Persian Irak, 
I am indebted for these dates, has very kindly informed 
me that these two domes, so far as he can remember, are 
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of “a more or less hemispherical shape”. ‘This sounds as 
though the Sasanian form still persisted. 

In the twelfth century we have the tomb of Suitan 
Sanjar at Old Merv, built before his death in 1157. The 
drum of the dome appears to be strengthened by buttresses 
at four points. The dome is 80 feet hich and 40 feet in 
diameter (Plate, Fig. 24, A view of the interior in 
“4hukovski's Ruins of Old Mere shows that the dome is 
seton squinches,a feature we might almost have predicted 
with certainty. 
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t Mausoleum of Khorabundan, 


In 1307 this splendid building was raised by Mohamed 
Khodabunda at Sultinieh. Tt is octngonal in plan, and 
the slight transition from the octagon to the circle on 
which the dome rests is effected by stalactite pendentives,. 
The dome is 84 feet in dinmeter (the largest in Persian}: 


* Fig. 2 is reproduced from Skrine & Ross, Heart of Avin, by Pernssion 
of Messrs. Methuen, ; 
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a vaulted gallery runs round its base, and the stability of 
the structure is further ensured by eight minarets, one at 
each of the angles. The whole building was lined with 
Persian tiles; it had, according to De Guignes, doors of 
damascened steel, and both in planning and decoration it 
would appear to have been the greatest inmasterpiece of 
Persian architecture. I beg to invite your special attention 
to the shape of the dome. Contrary to what is usually 
the case in the Weat, its beautiful outline is not obscured 
by the piling up of material on its haunches. This feature 
is typical of the general ignorance prevailing in Europe 
in regard to dome construction. Fergusson, with his 
knowledge of Eastern domes, was the first to shed a ray 
of light on the problem in 1855, when he made an attempt 
ta point out one of the chief fallacies to be found in 
European theories of dome construction. Up till then 
the dome had been considered simply as a circular vault, 
and, like a vault, requiring a great amount of abutment. 
This error goes back to Roman times, as can be seen from 
the Pantheon, where perfectly unnecessary masses of 
material are piled up on the haunches of the dome, giving 
it a very ugly exterior outline. It was reserved, however, 
for E. B. Denison (afterwards Lord Grimthorpe) te rive 
a full, complete, and mathematical demonstration of the 
theory of the dome* I cannot here go into all the 
interesting results obtained by him, although I must 
mention that he found pointed domes considerably 
superior to hemispherical ones. 

This superior stability of o pointed dome is interesting, 
as almost all domes in the East are pointed. Though 
all domes in the East are unnecessarily thick (as shown 
in the above paper), some are of wonderfully scientine 
shape, this one at Sultinieh for instance. I think it 
i; also one of the most beautiful, a5 indeed it shonld 


| Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, py. 441-2. 
? Journal Royal Institute of British Architects, 1871. 
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be, sinee it satisties the eye mechanically. Its internal 
construction, however, though peculiar and original, is not 
so seientifie, According to Dieulafoy, it is made with an 
inner and outer lining, each a brick and a half thick, with 
4 sort of cellular webbing between, made by intersecting 
ribs following the lines of latitude and longitude, so to 
speak, the hollow cells left being nearly square in shape. 
This construction is, 1] believe, unique so far as Persia is 
concerned, but I say, on the authority of Denison’s paper, 
that this kind of construction is not to be commended, 
because it is not the best disposition of a given amount of 
material; strange as it may seem, the dome would be 
stronger if the immer and onter layers were brought 
together and welded into one, without the intervening 
cellular work, However, its shape is, as | have said, ideal, 

I cannot leave this building without referring to one 
extraordinary feature, which no doubt accounts for the 
intense sense of harmonious proportion which so many 
observers have felt on looking at it. Dieulafoy, who 
published in 1883 a detailed study of this building, in 
Cesar Daly's ferue d@ Architecture, found that the interior 
and exterior elevations were set out in a framework of 
squares and equilateral triangles, the intersections of which 
gave all the chief fixed points, such as the width and 
height of the doorway, the level of the upper gallery, 
height of cornice, and so forth, so that the size of ev ery 
part was related to every other part in some definite 
proportion. ‘This is only what has been found in the 
Parthenon, with, however, adjustments and refinements of 
another sort aswell. That this idea is Very ancient cannot 
be denied, since various relationships of this sort are found 
in the Great Pyramid, where, amongst other things, the 
height bears to the circumference of the base the same 
relationship as the diameter of a circle bears to its 
circumference, I believe this is the Only instanee in 
Persian architecture where anything of the sort has heen 
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discovered, but it might well be found in other buildings 
wore it looked for, since the idea itself, although its 
existence was not dreamt of sixty years ago, is constantly 
being found over a wider and wider field. ‘That literature 
contains no reference to it goes for nothing, as eratt 
secrets of this sort were, no doubt, only imparted under 
yows of scerecy. By these methods a building, instead of 
being a collection of odd notes, became a harmonious chord 
‘1 stone, a sort of living crystal; and alter all, it really 
is not strange that harmonies of this sort should appeal to 
a4 through our sight, just as chords in musie appeal to us 
through our hearing, since ratios such as the square root 
of two, and especially that which the diameter of a cirele 
bears to its circumference, which enters into the equation 
of movement of everything in space—nay, further, inte the 
movement of the very electrons of the atom itseli—are 
fundamentals in time and space ; they go right down to the 


very basis of our own nature and of the physical universe: 


+1 which we live and move and have our being, and miy 
well appeal to us sub-conseiously. 

The Musjid-i-Jama at Veramin is another example of 
a great building of the golden age of Persian architecture. 
It was built ap. 1322 by Sultan Abu Said, the son of 
Khudabunda. The dome stands on an octagonal drum 
with narrow windows in each face, a feature of which 
this is the earliest example known to me, with one 
exception, Imamzadeh Y¥ahin, also at Veramin, built 
aD, 1186, according to Sarre.’ 

We now approach the Timiride age, when a great 
change is witnessed in the style of dome used in Persia. 
Up to this point all the domes met with are simple 
structures, and we have no example of the bulbous double 
dome. Now, however, a new type appears, which consists 
of the former type of dome, covered over by a slightly 
hulbous shell, which 1 superimposed on it, leaving a large 


| Denkmiler perviecher Howkunat, fig. 45, 
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space between. This style only appears towards the end 
of Timir's reign, his early buildings not having this 
feature. However, in the mausoleum of his wife Bibi 
Khanim (Plate, Fig. 41), commenced in 1399 and tinished 
in 1403, and his own mausoleum known as the Gar 
Amir (Plate, Fig. 3"), we for the first tine Ineet with the 
double dome with slightly awelling outline, a type of dome 
which henceforth became a constant feature in Persian 
architecture, 

No explanation of the origin of this peculiarity has 
heen suggested by Fercusson, Texier, or Pascal Coste. 
A. Gosset, in [es Cupoles d'Orient et ‘Oceident, describes 
the feature without comment, but Choisy, in his Histoire 
de (Architecture, suggests an Indian origin, viz, that it 
Wiis 4n imitation of certain bulbous topes to be seen there, 
Now as Timir was in India shortly before the building of 
the Bibi Khaintim and the Gar Amir we must consider 
this possibility. In the first Place, these topes are solid 
structures and not examples of roofing, and the very small 
number that are bulbous are not the conspicuous and 
striking objects likely to be noticed even by a conqueror 
in his meteoric flight, throuch the country. But could he 
have seen any double domes with sli ghtly swelling outline ? 
No! for not one of the domed buildings which Were 
standing in the North-West of India in the time of Timi, 
of which remains have come down to us, have this feature. 
There are about seventeen of these buildings ; they 
comprise the groups classed by Fergusson ns Early, Middle. 
and Late Pathan, Amongst them are the tombs of Firoz 
Shih, Tughlak Shah, the Kalan Masjid, ete. All the domex 
found in these buildings are Pointed jy shape but low in 
elevation, and built in horizontal courses. They have 
nothing in common with the domes of the Bibi Khintim 
and Gir Amir. Saladin? suggests that this shape ling 


Figs, 3 and 4 are reproduced from Skrine & Ross, Heart of 
permission of Messrs. Methuen. ? 
* Mannel d'Art Muaulnan, i, 360. 
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eertain mechanical advantages, viz. that it tends to the 
stability of the dome by constituting additional abutment. 
A more extraordinary statement it is difficult to conceive, 
since it is obvious that it must act outwardly in the same 
direction as the thrust of the dome itself. 

Fig. 4 is a section of the dome of the Gar Amir. 
The dotted line produced from ( shows the extent of the 
projecting part. Now the centre of gravity of the pro- 
jecting part is roughly at B, and this part theretore will 





4. Section of Dome of Gir Amir. 


act with leverage “* about the turning-point (, in direction 
AD. Now the thrust A of the upper part # is in the 
anime direction more or less, and thus the projecting part 
adds to the difficulty instead of helping matters. This is 
shown when it comes to practical work by the interior 
construction of this dome, which has a series of tie-bars 7, 
fixed at their extremities in the lower part of the sides 
of the dome and meeting in the centre, where they are 
smad, 1014. “ 
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carried by a pile of masonry M. They are an imperative 
necessity to neutralize the unscientitic shape chosen for 
the construction of the dome, and by their very existence 
refute Saladin’s theory. 

It is now clear to us that the shapes of the domes of 
the Bibi Khinam and Gar Amir could not have sprung 
from constructive necessities in brick or stone. When 
this is the case with other features in architecture we 
usually tind that the feature in question is a copy of 
construction in wood, e.g. the mortised joints of the stone 
rail round the Sanchi Tope, also the metopes and triglyphs 
of the Dorie order, the Lycian tombs in the British 
Museum, ete. Can it be so in the case of the slightly 
bulbous double dome? Is there, or was there, anywhere 
in the Moslem world known to Timir a double dome 
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with swelling outline? Yes! at one place, and at one 
place only, and that was at Damaseus, where stood the 
great Umayyad mosque built by the Khalif Walid in 
A.D. 705-13, the dome of which in Timir's time was 
double and of wood. 

Its plan was as shown. It consists of three aisles 
and a transept, at the intersection of which there was 
a dome &, which was called the Kubbat-al-Nasr (the 
Vulture Dome). The angles of this square are vaulted 
over with squineh pendentives, and the drum resting 
upon the octagon thus formed is set back 2 feet, so that 
the dome resting on it has an internal diameter of 
45 ft. Gin. The present dome, which waa built at some 
date subsequent to the burning of the mosque by Timfr, 
is of stone. Descriptions of the mosque at dates previous 
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to A.D, 1400 are to be found in the diaries of the various 
Arab geographers who visited it between the ninth and 
the fourteenth centuries. 

Ibn Jubair, who visited it in a.p, 1184, deseants on the 
immense height of the great dome, which “ broods over 
the void". He describes also how that it consisted of an 
external and infernal dome resting on «a drum. He 
describes his visit to the interior of these two domes: 
“Verily the entrance to the same, and into the interior, 
where is the inner dome—like a sphere within a larger 
sphere—is from the mosque .. . after passing over the 
flat roof we came to the Dome, and mounted into it by 
# ladder set there . .. We went into the round gangway 
[this was round the drum]. ... Then we hastened on 
to the entrance into the interior of the Dome, passing 
through one of the grated windows; and before us was 
a wondrous sight. We passed on over the planking of 
great wood beams which go all round the inner and 
smaller dome, which is inside the outer Leaden- Dome, 
as aforesnid, and there are here two arched windows 
through which you look down into the mosque below. 
... The Great Leaden Dome covers this inner dome that 
has just been described. It also is strengthened by 
wooden ribs bound with iron bands, The number of 
these ribs is forty-eight. The ribs converge above, and 
unite in a centre-piece of wood.” ! 

Qne cannot help being struck by the close resemblance 
of the above deseription to the domes of the Bibi Khiniam 
and Gir Amir, with the sole difference that these two 
are built of brick covered with enamelled tiles. The 
correspondence is close throughout; the peculiar feature 
of an inner and outer shell occurs in both, both are 
ribked, the Gir Amir having sixty-four against forty- 
eight, and the shape must lave been very similar, That 
it was slightly bulbous there ean be no doubt. Ibn Jubair 


4G, Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, pp. 265-7. 
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says that the length of the mosque from east to west 
(which we know to be 455 feet) was 200 paces; a pace 
would therefore be just under 274 inches. He says later 
on that the circumference of the dome of lead was 
80 paces, ic, 182 feet; its diameter therefore was 55 feet. 
Now the exterior diameter of the base, still existing, of 
the drum on which it stood would appear from fig. 100 
in Professor Phené Spiers’ Architecture, Boat and West, 
to be about 52 feet, The dome of lead, therefore, must 
have overhung its base by 3 feet. 

Timur appeared before Damaseus on January 8, 1401, 
and the next day negotiations were opened with him by 
the citizens, and, on his guaranteeing their safety, the 
Bab Sachin was opened to him. After nearly two months 
spent in bargaining and extracting a ransom, the place 
was finally sacked, and on March 4 all the population 
that remained—men, women, and children—were bound 
and dragged off. On the 17th Timir ordered the city to 
be set.on fire, and, sparks from the burning city lighting 
on the Umayyad mosque, it was burnt “till all that was 
left standing was a wall with no roof, nor door, nor 
matble ". 

Timir thus had this creat mosque in view for over two 
months, and cannot fail to have been impressed, keenly 
appreciating architecture as he did, with this great 
building, in his day one of the Four Wonders of the 
World of mediaeval Islam. He was much more likely 
to have some of its most striking features reproduced for 
him at Samarkand than he was to copy a tope in India. 
There is ample evidence that Timir greatly appreciated 
architecture. He was greatly impressed by the Juma 
Musjid at Firuzabad (Old Delhi) and took a model of it 
home. Fanshawe states (p, 264) that he vreatly admired 
the Kutb Minar, and earried off workmen to construet 
& similar one in Samarkand, which intention, however, 
was never carried ont; and Don Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, 
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in his acéount of his embassy to Timir in 1404, relates 
many anecdotes to the same effect, as does Timir's 
tographer Sharaf-ud-din Ali. In addition to this the 
diameter of the dome at Damascus was 43 ft, Gin. Now, 
according to Sehubert von Soldern the diameter of the 
dome of the Bibi Khainim, the first building erected 
by Timar after his visit to Damaseus, is 44 ft. 3 in., 
a difference necligible in domes of such a size. I therefore 
think J have shown, as nearly as such a thing can be 
shown, short of a direct contemporary historical statement 
to that effect, that this type of dome was first executed 
mi brick by Timir after his return from Damascus as 
a copy of a wooden one of the same shape that he 
saw there. 

Tbn Jobair (1184) remarks, and his statement is repeated 
by Ibn Batutah (1326), “From whatever quarter you 
approach the city you see this dome, high above all 
else, as though suspended im the air.” It was probably 
for the sake of its external effect that this form was 
devised, and came to be adopted elsewhere.* 

After Timfir's death in 1405 the double dome passed 
from Samarkand to Khurasin, over which it was spread 
by the Timirides then ruling at Herat. It appears in the 
mosque of Gawhar Shad at Meshed (1418) and later in 
the mosque and mausoleum built by Sultan Husein Mirza 
(1487-1506) at Herat. Dating midway between these 
two buildings is the Blue Mosque at Tabriz, built by 
Jahn Shih (1437-68), which Texier states had a double 
dome according to Chardin and Tavernier, who visited 
it in the seventeenth century before it was wrecked by 
an earthquake. 

There is about the plan of this mosque, however, 
something which Fergusson calls Byzantine. I cannot 

i Ite Raudentmaler con Samarkand, p. 23. 


* This theory may be found worked out in idletail in an articla which 
Leontributed to the Aurliagton Magazine, November and December, 191%. 
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quite see this myself, although the three domes in a row 
in front of the dome chamber seem very unusual, and 
almost recall a Greek narthex. Should this plan, 
however, really show Byzantine influence, it is tempting 
to try to put its date forward a few years, so that it 
falls into the reign of Uzun Hasan, Jahiin Shah's successor. 
in which case I could suggest an explanation. Whether 
this can be done I cannot say, as I am unable to find 
the ultimate authority on which the attribution of it 





i. Plan of Blue Nosy ue. 


to Jahin Shih rests. However, could it be attributed to 
his successor my explanation would be this, 

Uzun Hasan was Baiendari of the Ak-koinlu or White 
Sheep dynasty of Turcomans, and he defeated and killed 
Jahin Shih in 1468. Uzun Hasan, who ruled at Tabriz. 
married the daughter of Calo Johannes, one of the Jast 
Comneni emperors of Trebizond, which startling alliance 
was the outcome of the desire of the Christian princes of 
Europe to unite with the Persians against the frowing 
power of the Torks, whose advance they were viewing 
with dismay. It is easy to conceive a Byzantine influence 
being introduced under such ALSpICes, especially as the 
relations with the West were so close at this time that 
there was a Venetian ambassador, Catering Zeno, at 
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Uzun Hasan's court, at whose instance he invaded Asia 
Minor, but was defeated by Sultan Mohammed IL" 
Although I do not hold detinite views as to the plan of 
the Blue Mosque, it nevertheless seems to me that there 
is here scope for interesting research. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find the 
double dome with slightly swelling outline in general use 
for all important buildings, as, for instanee, the dome of 
the Royal Mosque at Isfahan, built by Shah ‘Abbas in 
1612 (Plate, Fig. 5). It is brilliant with glistening tile- 
work, one of the most striking features of Persian domes, 
and has windows round its base, 

Most important domes in Persia sare covered with 
fnience, but those belonging to sacred shrines are generally 
gilded, a practice which certainly goes back to 1674, 
when the dome of the shrine at Meshed was covered with 
gilt copper plates by Shih Suleiman I think that the 
previous dome was probably covered with blue tiles on 
account of the couplet “Samarkand is the face of the 
earth: Bokhara is the marrow of Islam: Were there not 
in Meshed an azure dome, the earth would be merely 
a ditch for ablution”. According to Schuyler this couplet 
was probably written about 1500, This feature is found 
in the shrine of Fatima at Kum, and also in the tombs 
of Ali and Husein at Najaf and Kerbela. In the clear 
Persian atmosphere these gilded domes may sometimes 
be seen flashing 30 miles away. The Medresseh-i-shah 
Husein at Isfahin was built ¢, 1700 (Plate, Fig. 6), It 
is about this period that the outline of the double dome 
begins to get fuller, a tendency which increases rapidly 
after 1750, 

The double dome spread to India, where it first appears 
in the mausoleum of Humayun, completed 1565. Humayun 
succeeded to the throne in 1530, but in 1539 was defeated 

' Sykes, Ten Thowend Miles ta Persia, p. 5. 

® [ts present coating, according ta Khanikoff, is due to Nadir Shih. 
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at Kananj by Sher Khan Sur, who eventually drove him 
out of India, He took refuge in Persia at the court of 
Shih Tahmasp, by whose aid he eventually recovered his 
kingdom from Sher Shah's successor, sixteen years later, 
in 1555. His stay all these years at the Persian court 
explains the form of the dome covering his tomb. 

This building is said to have been the prototype of the 
Taj, which was commenced in 1632, Le. about seventy 
vears later. In Carr Stephen's Archoology of Delhi (to 
face p, 214) may be seen a photograph of the mausoleum 
of Khan Khanan, who died in 1626, i.e. only six years 
before the commencement of the Taj. It has a double 
dome, the distance between the crown of the inner and 
outer shell being 25 feet. This building, which has been 
ignored in this connexion by every writer, appears to me 
to be the real model on which the Taj was based. It 
resembles the Taj much more closely, its whole framework 
being more drawn together, and its dome is practically 
identical in shape. The kiosks at the corners too, as 
also the doorways, which are flush with the facade instead 
of being recessed, bear this out. 

To return to Persin, the double dome under eighteenth 
century decadence takes an increasingly bulbous form ; in 
fact, as Saladin says, the greater the awelling the later the 
date at which it has been built. This swelling form 
culminates in the domes of the Shih Chiragh and the 
mosque of Jalal-nd-din at Shiraz, which may date from 
the time of Kerim Khan, but which are probably subsequent 
to the great earthquake of 1824, which according to J. E. 
Alexander (Travela from India to Englana, p. 125), who 
was there shortly afterwards, left “not a single dome or 
minaret standing ”. 

This type followed exactly the same course in India 
during and after the reign of Aurangzib, the most 
pronounced and best-known example being, perhaps, the 
mausoleum of Safdar Jung at Delhi. 
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For present-day practice a good account may be found 
in Langenegger’s Die Baukwnel des [ridg. In tig, 129 he 
gives a section of a modern dome with double shell, the 
outer being one brick thick, covered with a layer of tiles, 
He expressly remarks that it could not stand without the 
tie-hars shown, which supports the view taken earlier in 
this paper as to this unscientific shape, contrary to the 
view urged by French writers on the subject. In fig. 152 
he gives another section of more massive construction, in 
which the whole outer shell is supported on a trussed 
frame. In fig. 190 is an interesting example of modern 
jerry-building in which may be seen a thin shell built with 
light rods radiating from a centre. These rods project 
through it until it is finished, when they are cut off Hush 
and concealed under the final coating of tiles; but I ought 
to add that Dr. Langeneger says that this style of thing 
is stronger than might, perhaps, be expected. As an 
exumple of the most extreme form taken by the double 
dome, I may cite the dome of the shrine of Imam el Horr 
at Kerbela, given by him in fig. 19. 

To sum up, Persian domes may be divided into three 
groups — 

1, The pre-Mohammedan domes of elliptieal shape, as 
seen at Firuzabad and Sarvistan, 

2, The domes of the Mohammedan period down to 
1400, which, gradually changing from the earlier type, 
heeome pointed, the dome at Sultanich being the finest 
example, 

3. The double dome introduced by 'Timir after his stay 
at Damaseus, which, though only of very shghtly swelling 
outline for three centuries, gradually became fuller about 
1700, a tendency which culminated in the course of the 
last hundred years, till it attained at Shiraz an extremely 
bulbous form. 
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TUN HUANG LU: NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF 
TUN-HUANG 


Br LIONEL GILES 


4 hi low ebb of sinological studies mm this country is 

all too clearly indicated by the fact that the present 
text is actually the first to be published ont of the 
enormous mass of Chinese manuscripts brought home by 
Sir Aurel Stein five years ago. It is not altogether 
unbetitting, however, that the place of honour should be 
accorded to a brochure giving some account of the Tun- 
huang district, and including a description of the famous 
erottos where the whole collection of manuscripts was 
found. The Tun Huang Lu is indeed tantalizingly brief, 
consisting as it does of only $93 characters all told. But 
within that small compass it touches on many interesting 
points, the proper discussion of which would require more 
apace than ean be given to them here; and one passage, 
at least, throws a flood of light on a vexed question of 
topography which has never yet been solved. It is worth 
reading, in any case, as a short summary of what was 
known about this remote but highly important region 
towards the close of the T'ang dynasty. My reasons for 
assigning the text to this period are duly set forth in the 
accompanying notes. The handwriting is bold, and for 
the most part clear enough. A few characters, however, 
are to be found which the penman has allowed to lapse 
into “gerassiness "—the especial bane of every foreign 
student. These I have deciphered to the best of my 
ability, but in the lack of any assistance from native or 
other experts I cannot feel quite certain of the correctness 
of my readings., As regards the style of the document, 
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its terseness frequently verges on obseurity, and the 
punctuation (omitted as in nearly all Chinese MSS.) has 
been by no means easy to supply in certain passages. 

Besides the Tun Huang Lu, the booklet contains six 
further pages of manuscript which are not a continuation 
of the notes on Tun-huang, and have therefore not been 
included in the present article. It only remains to be 
said that the original is now on view as one of the exhibits 
in the New Wing of the British Museum (Bay IT, A-C, 
No. 1). A photograph of it is reproduced in Stein's 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, vol. ii, pl. 191, no. 2, but it is 
wrongly described there as a religious work. 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF TUN-HUANG, IN ONE PER. 


The town. of Hsiao-ku (lit. “ Toil -for-corm “) owas 
originally Yii-tsé (“ Fishing-pool ”), 


According to the fragment of the @ 44 je Sha chou -chth 
#15 2°) published by $2 df Fi Lo Chén-ytt in his MIS AE 
it G Tun huang shih ahih ¢ shu, the ancient town of HAaino-ku 
was 30 {i (about 11 miles) north-enst of Tun-huang. This statement 
is Indirectly confirmed by our treatise, which, as we shall set, works 
ite Why clockwise round the Compas, finishing tp with the extension 
of the Great Wall on the north. It had previously been believed to 
lie to the west. As early as 885 AD. the town wae attacked and 
destroyed by the inhabitants of 78 §& Chiu-ch'tan (corresponding 
to the modern JM JH Su-chou), We are told (loc. cit.) that the walls 
originally Meastired Sit) Panes, or about 2,000 feot, in circumference, 
but that at the time of writing all that remained was a part of the 
northern wall, same $0 or 40 paces in length. Even this ia now 
probably swallowed up by the sand. 


In the time of Hsiao [Wu] Ti of the Han dynasty, 
Ts‘ni Puo-i taught the people to labour in the fields and 
grow corn, Whence the name. Later on it was made 
a district city (Asien). 

* Strictly speaking, the first character of the name should be written 


with on aapirm te (T'un-huang), as the cominentator on the Han Sha 
gives the pronunciation as Aff . 
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The character $y should be supplied after #, No fewer than 
seven Fmoperors of the Earlier amd ten of the Later Han had Asian, 
“ filial,” prefixed to their dynastic titles, Tyao Pu-i is mentioned by 
Yen Shih-ku (Han Shu, ch. 28, i, f. 3°) in his note on Heiao-ko. 
We there lenrn that he wos o native of Chi-nan in Shantung, and was 


appointed EF commander of i ix ligt the military camp ot 
YO-ted. 


The Evh-shih spring is three days’ journey eastward 
from the town of Sha-chon. 


Erh-shih was the capital of A FE Ta-vilan (Ferghana or Khokand), 
and the epring was nomed after Li Ruang-li, who assumed the tithe of 
“ Erh-shih General" just before his first and i aaa expedition 
against that country in 104 B.c. 

It is to be observed that the writer speaks here of Ton-huang ts 
Sha-ch'éng. Elsewhere he enlls it th ik. yn. or 2 A, but oftenest 
almiply tH (the departmental city). The territory round ahout the 
present Ton-howng oasis was inhnbited in the Ch'in period by the 
*~ A KG Ta Viteh-chih, who were destined to reappear as the Indo- 
Sevthinns of the Panjab, They were displaced by the Hsiung-nu in 
165 B.c., who themselves had to yield ere long to Chinese pressure. 
The chitin of Chiu-ch'iian waa founded between 120 and 115, and 
extended so os to include the Tun-huang district in 111, which, 
however, was not made into a separate chiin until the year 68," The 
BF heien wos nlso called Tun-huong. In 385 acp. o department, 
Sha-chou, was created within the chin. From 400 to 405 Tun-huang 
was the enpttal of the Western Liang State. Under the Later Wei 
dynasty, the Emperor KK BQ ‘T’si Wu (424-51) established Tun- 
huang $M chén within the chin, and Of Ming Ti (516-27) 
changed thiv chén into JX $4 Kua-chou, Under the Later Chon 

dynasty (657-81), Tun-huang heien was callod 1 #4 Ming-sha 
hsien after the famous sandhill (see below). At the beginning of the 
Sui dynasty the chiin was abolished, but re-established about 605, 
and at the sume time the Asien reverted to its old name of Tun-huang. 
Tn the second year of the T'ang dynasty (019) the chin wos 
superseded, and the name Kua-chou adopted, but only until 622, 
when it wos changed to Western Sha-chow. In 6834 the Ta was 
dropped, and for the first time the whole region was known as 
Sha-chou. In 742 the name Tun-huang chiin reappeared officially 
for the Inst time, boing succeeded again by Sha-chou in 758, _ In 766 
the district was placed under the Jorimdliction of the Bf JF fd of 
i (4 Ho-hsi, and jn 781 it fell into the hands of the Tibetans, In 


' Seo below, p. 717. 
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B51 it once more beeame part of the Chinese Empire, but was 
incorporated in the State of Hsi Hsin or Tangut in 1085. It was at 
this time that the cave-Hbrary whence this book was taken appears to 
have been sealed up. The place was captured by the Mongols and 
renamed Sha-chon in 1277, being subsequently made o FR “eireuit ” 
nttached to Kansu, In 1405 the Ming emperor Ch’éng Tsu made it 
a Yj militory district, and in 1479 it was called 4 RH 2 
“ Han-tung, military district of the lei". The town was afterwards 
thandaned, until finally in 1726 it again became the military district 
af Sha-chou, attached to & 74 ga the independent sub-prefecture 
of An-hsi. The nome Tun-huang has, however, persisted, side by 
glide with Sha-chou, to the present day. 


In the Han period, Li Kuang-li's army when on the 
march was suffering greatly from thirst. 
Li Kunang-li's second expedition against Ferghana, in 102 n.c., was 
» crowned with success, and he was rewarded with the high-sounding 
title He TE BE “ Marquis of the lands west of the Ocean” (Shih 
Cha, ch. 125, f. 10"). In 89, however, a terrible disaster occurred. 


His army was surrounded and almoet annihilated by the Heiung-nu ;- 


and his kinsman 2 fe Li Ling, ™ trying to retrieve the situation, 
wie cut off in his tarn and forced to surrender. Some years later the 
news reached Li Kuang-h that his own wife and children hod shared 
in the capital punishment meted out to all the relatives of the renegade 
Li Ling, and this doubtless had its effect on the events that followed. 
Tn the year 00, after the Chinese army had been defeated, Li Kuang-li 
formally tendered his olleginnee to the Khan of the Heiung-nu, who 
received him with the highest honours ond gave him his own 
daughter in marriage, The next year, however, he fell victim to an 
intrigue and was put to death (Han Shu, ch. 94, i, ff. 17-19). 


Having prayed to the spirit of the mountain, he pricked 
the mountain-side with his sword, whereupon a stream of 
water gushed out and flowed away to the west for several 
tens of (i into the Huang-ts‘ao [Yellow Grass] Lake. 


This mirxeulous episode is related thus in the FG [gr BL i ie: 
quoted by the Sha chow chih: “On his return from the punitive 
expedition against Ta-yilan, Li Kuung-li reached this mountain at 
& time when his soldiers were suffering greatly from thiret. He robhed 
the rock with the palm of hia hand, and with upturned face made a 
piteous appeal to Henven. Then he struck the cliff with the aword 
hanging ot his side, and # jet of water gushed out, bringing salyation 
to the whole anny.” This spring, called 3% St because it issued 
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from the side of a “beetling precipice" (2) EE). was 120 i to the 
enst of Tun-huang. The word A ceoma to be wanted after E. 


TH cocurs in the Sha chou chih, f. Tr", in the sense of lake or marsh. 


At a later date there was a general who drank of the 
water when he was very thirsty, which eaused him to fall 
dead beside the spring. In consequence of this the water 
ceased to flow, only rising up to the level of the ground. 

% for 3H, which is sometimes written without the walking mdical. 
Ever afterwards, when many people came to drink, the 
flow of water was abundant; when few came, the supply 
was scanty; if there was a great multitude from the city, 
which consumed large quantities, the water poured forth 
in a tumultuous stream ; and these phenomena continte 
down to the present day. 

The same story is told in the Sha chow chih ond the IL q ie 
Yiien ho chih, 

The Erh-shih temple, which has long since been 
abandoned, stands by the roadside. Close by, there 1s 
a stone cairn, This is where travellers come with their 
camels and horses to pray for good luck. 

That is to say, before starting on their journey scross the desert. 
Stem (op. elt., vol. ii, p. 192) spenks of worshippers in these parts 
clinging to a ebrine for centuries after it had lain in rains. . is to 
he tnken adverbially, = 2E- In the Han Shu, ch. 96, {, 1 1, Al Al 
_ ik given aa the name of the spot where the Tarim, after running for 
n long distance underground, comes to the surface again as the Yellow 
River of China. 

Going east, you pass next into the territory of Kua-chon. 

Under the T'ang dynasty, Kua-chou and @ & chin-ch‘ang both 
formed part of the modern An-hsi. ‘The name Kua-chou, derived 
from the fine melons of the district, had previously, as we have seen, 
been applied to Tun-hnang itsell. 

South of the city of Sha-chou, at a distance of 25 (i, 
are the Mo-kao caves. 

There can be no doubt that these are the famous grottos now 
generally known 1s the {#, ia, though on reference to Stein's 
map it will he seen thet the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas are 
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Hitusted to the south-east, and not due south of Tun-huang. The 
distance, however—just under 9 miles—is exactly correct. The 
following description is all the more inturesting because, so far aa I am 
aware, ho other account of the grottos has reached ws from anything 
like so early o period, The ji — = Ta ching ¢ fwng 
chih, eh, 170, f. 12 r', has o notice of them, disappointingly meagre, 
tiuder the heading a 3." Thonder-sound Temples", referring, 
I suppose, to the rumbling sandhill near by. The only new item of 
information to be found in it is that they were constructed in the 
Tang period. Furthermore, two passing allusions of a poetical 
character are made to them in the BF SE Sha tw published by Lo 


Chinyi: £47, ol 8 BW & t FS ing * ithe 
hillside) is seooped out into holy shrines ising one above the other 
towards the sky"; and again, f, 21 r, col, 4, 22 ia = =F +] 
“the thousand shrines of the sacred caves", 

To get there, you pass through a stony desert and 
encircle a sloping hill, when there is a sharp descent into 
a Valley. To the east of this point stands the San-wej 
Mountain, to the west the Hill of Sounding Sand. 


=} here = Bt. ‘The San-wei Mountain, eo called on account of its 
three.sharp peaks, is located by the J Fung chik 80 [i south-east of 
Tun-huang. If we are to heliove the author of the Tribute of Yi, 
that indefatigable monarch “ surveyed the Bilsck-water as far as 
San-wei " (Shw Ching, II, 1, ii, 6). This at any rate proves that the 
name is one of great antiquity. It is ulso mentioned m the Canon of 
Shun (ib. IT, i, 12) and in the ae 2 Sheet Ching, 
In between there is a stream flowing from the south, 
ealled the Tang-ch‘iian (Tunnel-spring), 


This ia the Tang River, on the west bank of which the ancient 
Tun-imang was situated, whereas the later town of Sha-chow was 
built on ite east hank. dt is also in all probability to be identified 
with the EG @ 9K Ti-chih River of the Han Shu (see Tung chih, 
eh. 170, f,4- vy"). The name Tang is also written with the character 

or SH. We may note that Py 3 | is given os the name of 
a village in Tun-huang haien by MS. 822 of the Stein Collection, 
contnining part of a census of families in Tun-huang ein: 


In this valley there is a vast number of old Buddhist 
temples and priests’ quarters: there are also some huge 
bells, 

$8 stands for #4, os often in MSS. 
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At both ends of the valley, north and south, stand 
temples to the Rulers of the Heavens, and a number of 
shrines to other gods; the walls are painted with pictures 
of the Tibetan kings and their retinne. 

The FA, “E are the four demon-kings who are stationed on the 
sides of Mt. Meru in order to guard the world againat the attack of 
Asuras. Their names mre: (1) Virfdhoke, the blow guardian of the 
south; attribute, along sword. (2) Vaisravana, the yellow guardian 
of the north; attributes, » banner and « mongoose. (3) Viriipiksha, 
the red guardian of the west; attributes, a stflpa ond o snake, 
(4) Dhritarashtra, the white guardian of the east; attribute, a guitar, 
See Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Huddhiam, p. 1450; Griinwedel, 
Mythologie dea Buddiismus, pp. 180-2, Toen-p'u is the Chinese 
transcription of “ rgyal-po", the temporal rulers of Tibet, who were 
afterwards displaced by the Dalaj Lamas. 

The whole of the western face of the cliff for a distance 
of 2 /i, north and south, has been hewn and chiselled out 
into a number of lofty and spacious sand-caves, which are 
filled with paintings and images of Buddha. Vast sums 
of money, if we figure it out, inust have been lavished on 
the adornment of each cave. In front of them several 
storied pavilions have been erected. 


Af is hore the numerative. 


There are temples with colossal images rising to a height 
of 160 feet, and the number of smaller shrines is past 
counting. 

Stein (op. cit., fi, 20, 27) speaks of “ several ginnt images of sitting 
Buddhas, rising through caves with a nomber of stories", Some of 
them, he adda, are neariy a hundred feet high. 

All are accessible by means of open doorways, convenient 
for the purpose of ceremonial rounds as well as casual 
sight-seeing. 

#% is in one of its meanings (read Asien) a synonym of AR, tho sill 
of a window or door; nnd fit 4 appenra to denote the space, left 
empty, where a door or window should be. Examples of the phrase 
are given in the F’ei wén yiin fu: S& Hd if ie Al 
“T lean on the window-ledge and let my thoughts roam afar”: 

tras, 1014, tn 
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Sk Wt 2 OE TE “The spray from the torrent splashes ny window- 
will. The first character of the clause I conjecture to be H though 
it does not appear in Millot's “ Formes Cursives " and cannot be said 
to resemble the # which oceurs below on p. 6, col. 1, Literally, 
then, the translation rans; “ All the grottes have empty doorwnys 
(or corridors) which connect them "—not with one another, as one 
might suppose at first sight, but with the outside: in other words, 
they are all without doors and stand open to the gir, According to 
Stein (vol. ii, p. 24), “the ground plan and armngement of the 
[shrines] showed much uniformity, From a kind of oblong «ante- 
chapel, fully open to the light . . . « high and relatively wide Passage 
led into a square, high-roofed colla hewn out of the rock.” We are 
told, it ia true, that he “ possed rapidly from one cella to another", 
but it seems clear that in each case he had to enter from the outside, 
and that there were no lateral openings in the cella itself, For, in 
another place, he speaks of the grottos aa “ perched one above the 
other without any order or arrangement in stories". Unfortunately, 
the point cannot be referred to Sir Aurel Stein himself, as he is again 


On the next hill to the south there is a spot where the 
Bodhisattva Kuan-yin once made herself visible. Whenever 
the people of this provinee go to visit it, they are obliged 
to make the journey alone, both going and returning; 
that is the way in which they express their reverence. 

The Hill of Sounding Sand is 10 /i away from the 
city. It stretches 80 [i east and west, and 40 [i north 
and south, and it reaches a height of 500 feet. 


There ia obviously something very wrong with these figures, aa 
applied to o single “ sandhill or“ anndy hillock", nu it is called hy 
Stein and Palladins respectively. The former speaks of it also ox 
i “huge dune", but even this description would not suit a mass 
measuring nearly 60 * 15 miles. One would be inclined to substitute 
HH (10 feet) for 41, except that the height would then be relatively 
too great, The hill is mentioned in the Fy, ft © Ww tai shah, 
Po 9 AS FR: “The Hill of Sounding Sand, 10 fi to the south of 
Kua-chou (Le, Tan-huang), emits, winter and summer, a rumbling 
noise like thunder, These arethe ft # Shifting Sands mentioned 
in the Tribute of Yi" (see Shu Ching, TIT, 1, ii, 5). Tt te not at all 
likely, however, that the “Shifting Sands" in the Passage referred to 
denote the Ming-sha Shan alone, Thoy are generally identified with 
a portion of the desert of Gobi. At the same time, it ia certainly 


r 
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curious that the Sha chow chih (f. 1 v") should spenk of the 
te Ill. and go on to explain that the whole hill is constantly moving 
from one spot to another, 

The whole mass is entirely made up of pure sand. 

The character aff in the text looks as though o stroke or two had 
been purposely omitted. If so, it can guly be because it was the £2 
personal name of the Emperor * 5 am Haien Teung, who reigned 
806-20 a.p, This would prove that the book was written before the 
end of the T'ang dynasty, and not earlier than 806. But at this latter 
date, and until 851, Tun-honng was «till in the hands of the Tibetans, 
wherens everything seems to show that the writer was living at 
Tun-huang under Chinese rule. Furthermore, on p. 1, col, 4, the 
eharucter mi. whieh was the personal name of Of y id Chao 
Hsiian Ti, the Inst emperor of the dynasty, who came to the throne 
In 904, is written without any abbreviation. I conclude, therefore, 
that the book was written between the years 851 and 904, 

This hill has mysterious supernatural qualities. Its 
peak looks as if it had been artificially pared away, and 
on it there is a well which the sand has not been able to 
cover Up. 

The She show chih (loo. cit.) refors to both these features in almost 
The I tung hth nlso anya: “ Ite ideale is very shea even more so 
than that of n rocky mountain; each of its four sides is a bank of 
sand, and ite back is shaped like the blade of a knife." 

In the height of summer the sand gives out sounds of 
itself, and if trodden by men or horses the noise is heard 
many tens of li away. 

So the  T HH BF, quoted in the K A SE At HE rai 
ping hven yu chi, ch, 153, f. 42°: " At Sha-chou, when the weather 
is bright and sunny, the sand emits sounds which are heard in 
the city.” 

It is customary on the tuan-wu day (the Dragon 
Festival on the Sth of the Sth moon) for men and women 
from the city to clamber up te the very summit and rush 
down again in a body, which causes the sand to give forth 
a loud rambling sound like thunder. Yet when you come 
to look at it the next morning the hill is found to be just 
as steep as before. 
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=e is equivalent to et, and conveys the notion of heavy tramping- 
CLi¢ugchth: AF 2 HBB RAR. Hw 
Me. Mt ff an When people climb up, the saml rumbles, gives 
way under the feet, and slides down to the bottom. But after a night 
has passed, the wind will have blown the sand back into its original 
position". And the Shea ehou chih: ie ‘ae 1. I} oir § hy 
“Tn the evening you would think there was nothing there, but next 
morning it is towering up to the sky". Tho fact thut both sexes 
joined in this sport throws an interesting sidelight on the position of 
women in this oftlying community. Incidentally, it proves that 
foothinding eould not haye been in vogue, even if the women were 
Chinese, which is perhaps doubtful, 


An old name for the Sounding Sand was Spiritual 
Sand, and a small temple has been dedicated to it near by. 


Yet a third name, in allusion to its curious penk, was £ #4 1. 
so we learn from the Huan gu chi, 


To the south there is the Kan-ch'lian River, 


This stream is not to be found on Stein's map, and is probably 
represented by one of the dry river-heds weat of the Tang Ho. 
Tracing it southward from the Hall of Sand, we find 
its original source to be in the Great Snowy Mountains 
(the Nan-shan range). It enters the Ton-huang district 
through the territory of Shou-ch‘ang hsien in the south- 
west. On account of its cool and fertilizing properties 
it is commonly ealled Kan-ch‘iian (Sweet-spring). 


The character & wants two strokes, probably omitted by in- 
ndvertence, as [- eannot find that the word hns ever been taboo. 
Shou-ch'ang hsien, called afier the Shou-ch'ang a, a luke aouth of 
the town, was founded in 621 on the site of the ancient fp 
Lang-lo, but o few years later waa incorpornted in Ming-cha hsien. 
In 610 it was ogain established, and ofter a chequered existence 
definitely disappeared before the close of the T'ang dynasty. Thus, 
in the Huan yii cht, published in the period 76-85, it is called 
B “extinct. Here we have a further clue to the date of this 
brochure, which mentions the Asien os still existing, The exact 
disiance of Shou-ch'ang from Tun-huang is very doubtful. The 
Yiion ho chih, quoted in the I f'ung chih, saya 105 fi to the 
wosat, which is almost certainly Wrone. The Huan yu ce gives 
the direction ns south-west, aml the distance first as 20. afterwards 
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we 150. The latter figure is more likely to be correct. The Yang 
and Vii-mén Barriers, mentioned below, were both in this Asien, the 
former 6 li to the west, the latter 118 ¢ north-west of the town, See 
Chiu Trang Shu, ch. 40, £47 v*. The Huan yi cht places the Yang 
Barricr 60 li west of Shou-ch’ang, but this is doubtless o copyist'’s 
nijatake. 


The Chin-an (Golden Saddle) Mountain is situated to 
the south-west of the Hill of Sand. It has snow on it 
throughout the summer. There is a shrine there of high 
spiritual potency, which people dare-not approach. Every 
year, from afar, the local chief offers up in sacrifice a fine 
horse, which he drives into the recesses of the mountain, 


Er iso rare form of Me. 


But if he ventures too near he immediately provokes 
a destructive hail-storm, with thander and lightning. 

South-west of the city stands the Li Hsien-wang temple, 
that is to say, a temple erected in a former generation to 
Chao Wang of the Western Liang State, 


This state was an offshoot of the Northern Liang (507-499), and 
lasted from 400 to 421. In the absence of any nccount of these 
short-lived kingdoms apart from the Chinese annals, a brief synopsis 
of the period mny be useful. 2 = Li Kao, a man of refinement 
and literary tastes, was descended from the Hun general Li Bf Kuang, 
and Ta Yiiun, a descendant of his own in the eighth generation, 
became the first emperor of the T'ang dynasty. om %{ Méng Min, 
Governor of Tun-huang, made him muigistrate of Heiso-ku, and 
after the farmer's death in 400 a petition was presented to Fr ae 
Tuan Yeh, King of Northern Liang, praying that Li Kao might 
be appointed to succeed him. Tuan Yeh assented, but soon his 
jealousy wae aroused, and he sent a body of 500 horse to depose him, 
These were defeated by Li Kao, who exucted an apology and later on, 
assuming the title of Duke of Linng, conquered all the territory west, 
of the Inde Gate, then situnted near the modern Su-chou. His enpital 
was fixed ob Tun-huang. In 401 Tuan Yeh was assassinated by his 
Prine Minister [B, & td Rid Chi-ch'ti Méng-hsiin, who became 
king in his stead, In 404 Li Kno's eldest son fe Tan died, ond 
fi Hain was made heir-apparent. In the following year Li Kno 
appointed his son M2 Jang to be Governor of Tun-huang, and moved 
his capital eastwards to Chiu-eh'tlan, in order to keep o better check 
on the Northern Liang State. He now began to take * year-titles ”. 


fa & a 
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In 410 Méng-hstin attacked his neighbour, defeated Prince Hain and 
took the general - IL RE Chu Yiian-hu prisoner. He was ransomed, 
and a treaty of peace was concluded, only to be broken the noxt year 
by Méng-hstin. Ti Kao refused batile until the enemy were tired out 
and on their way home, when they were attacked and crushed by the 
Crown Prince. After an interval of five years, during which Méng- 
hsiin was at war with the Southern Liang State, Li Kao was urged by 
ih minister to fall upon his enemy, but wisely declined to do so, In 
417 he died and was canonized by his son as R WA =E, with the 
temple-nume %¢ i. In the same year the new king gained a 
victory over Méng-hatin. In 420, acting against his mother’s advice, 
he attacked his ald enemy once more, but was utterly defented and 
lost his lifo in the battle. His brothers #9) Fan and {id Hsin, 
Governors of Chiu-ch'tian and Tun-huang respectively, fled to the 
dt ( northern hills. In the winter, Heiin, claiming the succession, 
shut himself up in Tun-huang, where he wus besieged by the enemy's 
troops. His request to be allowed to tender allegiance was refused, 
whereupon he committed suiciile. The city was taken, a general 
masencre followed, and Hetin'’s brother #% Pao was cast into prison, 
Méng-hsiin lived until 433, and under his successor He 1 Mu-chien 
the Northern Liang State was overthrown in its turn by #@ Wei. 


In the ch‘sen-féng period (a.p. 666-5) a lucky stone 
was picked up close beside this temple; its colour was 
bluish-green, and it bore a red inseription in the ancient 
character, to wit: “I can foretell thirty generations, 
I can foretell 700 years,” 


Towards the end of our fragment of the Sha chow elih there is 
a list of twenty AE ig “Iucky omens”, The fourteenth of these is 
the stone mentioned here. We learn « few more details about it. It 
WHS picked up bey the ia ging Yon Hung-shnang, oman of the people, 
in the year 666, and the first two charnetera of the inscription are 
given os [ f{.- 


= 


To-day this temple is known as the “ Li temple" 


According to the Sha chow chah, f, 18, there wore really two temples 
on this site, 8 li west of Tun-huang. The first was called 36 = 
being dedicated to Li Kao’s father, on whom his son had conferred 
the posthumous title 73 ffl Z “Honorary Duke of Linng"™. Tt 
was 15 feet high, and ite precincts were 350 paces in circumference, 
To the enst of it stood another temple, of the same dimensions, erected 
in honour of Li Kao's sons, This temple was called “ Lj Mino ", 
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West of the city is the Yang Barrier, which is the 
same as the ancient Yi-mén (Jade Gate) Barrier. 


This is a most interesting statement. Even if made at random or 
without full appreciation of what it involves, it furnishes, [ venture to 
think, a valuable clue to the mystery which has hitherto surrounded 
the relation between these two famous frontier gates. Lot ws review 
the scanty data supplied to us on the subject by the early Chinese 
histories. 

(1) The Han Shu, ch. 28, ti, £ 3 rc’, stotes that the Yang and 
Yii-min Barriers were both in Lung-lo hsien, a district which wo 
know to have lain roughly south-west of Tun-huang. This st once 
dixpoacs of Bretachneider’s assertion (Mediaeval Researches, 11, 
p. 215, note) that the Jade Gate was originally built on the site of the 
present Yii-mén hsien, nearly 130 miles east of Tun-buang. If 
further evidence be needed, we may point to Han Shu, ch. 06, f, br, 
where it is said that fg G4 # Lopnor is some 300 [i from the 
YVii-mén ond Yang Barriers. This implies that the two were at no 
great distance from one another, and that in any case nevher can 
have been on the enst side of Tun-hoang. And that conclusion is 
confirmed, aa we have seen, by the Old T'ang History, which places 
the Yang Barrier 6 i west and the Jade Gate 119 i north-west of 
Shou-ch‘ang. The former, then, was not more than 80 or 40 miles 
south-east of the latter; so that if, as appears extremely probable, 
Sir A. Stein was right in loeating the Jade Gate at T. xiv (marked 
* ancient fort " on his map), the Yong Barrier must have stood, na he 
surmised, somewhere in the Nan-hu onsis (see Ffuina of Desert 
Cathey, li, p. 80), 

(2) We are moreover told in the Han Shu (ch. 96, f. 1 v") that 
both stations were occupied during the reign of Wu Ti, and apparently 
in connexion with the colonization of four new chin, Chin-ch'iian, 
i ik Wu-wei, 4 FE Chang-i, and Tun-hunang. 

(#) The @ fi Shih Chi, ch. 123, #. 8 ©, states that when 
Li Kuang-li was returning with the straggling remnants of bia army 
from the abortive expedition against Ferghana in 103, the Emperor 
in & mge sent envoys to bar his passage, declaring that any of his 
soldiers who dared to enter the Jude Gate should forthwith be beheaded. 
The Erh-shih general was overawed by this threat, and therefore 
encamped at Ton-huang. Commenting on this pasange, M.Chavannes 
writes’: “Qe témoignage donne 4 entendre que, en 103 ay. J.-C., la 
porte du Jndo, et par conséquent l'extrémitéd do la grande murnille, 
étaient encore é leat de Touen-houang.” I would join issue with him 
hore. The obove extract certainly makes it quite clear that the Jade 





| Dovwments chins déconeerta por Awrel Stein, Introdoction, p. 6. 
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Cate in 103 B.c. was not situnted where it indubitably was situated 
n few years later, namely ot a point on the Wall west of Tun-huang, 
inmemnch as it would thos have Inin straight across the returning 
general's path. But, on the other hand, to suppose that it was 
anywhere east of Tun-huang ia n flat contradiction of the statement 
that both barriers were situated in Lung-lo hsien. How can we 
reconcile the two paseages? Only by boldly assuming, in accordance 
with our present text, that the Jade Gate of thia earliest period—the 
Jade Gate garrisoned by fF ZX Jen Win (Han Shu, ch. 06, £89"), 
the Jade Gate which Li Kuang-li was forbidden to entor—was no 
other than the Yang Harrier itself. I will sketeh the course of events 
which this theory seems to involve. With M. Chavannes we may 
follow the iy ri Tung Chien in supposing that Chiu-ch'tlan wus 
founded in 115, as a direct result of the brilliant military exploita of 
NE > 44 Ho Ch'fi-ping. Soon afterwards the Yang Barrier (known 
not by that name but as the Jade Gate) wns erected on the extreme 
western frontier, But when Ton-huang was colonized in 111, fresh 
protection was found to be necessary on the north, and the extension 
of the Great Wall was begun, Li Kuang-li's expedition took place 
before the new wall was finished, and while the Jade Gate was still 
fifty miles or 50 south-weat of Tun-hoang. That explains how it was 
he managed to enter the town without passing through the Jade Gate. 
As soon as the wall was completed, probably about the year 100,’ the 
Jade Gate was at once rendered, if not absolutely superiluonus, at any 
rate of much less importance, seeing that the pressure of the Hsiang-nu 
came almost entirely from the north. Consequently, it was now 
shifted northwards to a point on the wall which we may take to be 
Stein's T. xiv, and for the first time the name Yang Kuan was given 
to the old barrier in order to distinguish it from the new Jado Gute. 
Here I may quote the i aL Tung Tien®: FE Py + as, z. 4 . 
it f = F9 x wie ik El FB “The Jade Gate is in thie 
north of the Aeien (Lung-lo}, and the Yang Barrier is south of the 
Jade Gate; that is why it is called Yang (the quarter of light and 
warinth, ie. south)". And, more important still, the 38 3G 
Peng Chik: Ww GREY Ee eit mw 
i. & jis a Ie] AK fi iS - Hi Sia “Firat the Yong 
Barrier and afterwards the Jade Gate controlled the route throng 
Aiur to the weet and dominated the Gobi desert, waa the ‘throat * of 
all the mountain passes and the key to the furthest Jands beyond the 
frontier", Here we have striking testimony to the fact that the Yang 


* Tt is kignifiennt that the oldest date on the tablets found by Sir A, 
Stein alone the line of the wall is 95 nc, 7 
* T have not found the exact reference, 
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Barrier not only was the earlier of the two fortresses, but played 
exnetly the sume part as the later Jude Gate in thet it was the 
recognized starting-point of the journey from the Chinese border to 
the west. 

Pursuing my historical synopsis a little further, I would call 
attention to one other passage in the Han Shu (ch. 28, ii, f. 3 2°): 
a f JU se 4p 1B & OB“ (Ton-huang) was divided off 
from Chin-ch‘iian and established in the Aou-yien period (B.c, 88-87) 
of the reign of Wo Ti". This has been rather rashly rejected as 
a mistake by M, Chavannes (following the Ch'ien Lung commentators) 
on the ground, [ suppose, that Tun-huang was evidently in existence 
at the time of Li Knang-li’s expedition, But the words do not mean 
that Tun-huang was colonized or founded at that date, only that: it 
was then for the first time made into an independent chin, ff is 
regularly used to indicate a change of status only, as for instance when 
Tun-huang chiin became Kun-chon in 619 an. (Chin T'ang Shu, 
ch. 40,847). tis highly unlikely, when we come to think of it, 
that Tun-huang should have been made a chitin immediately after its 
colonization, when occupying the exposed position it did before the 
wall was built. The very name 3X {8 literally “great blaze") 
points wumistakably to ita having been originally a mere watch-station 
whence fire-signals could be transmitted 


It was because Yang Ming, when Governor of Sha-choun, 
resisted an Imperial warrant for his arrest and fled over 
the border by this gate, that it afterwards came to be — 
known as the Yang Barrier. 


This does not seem a very probable derivation of the name, The 
enly other mention.of this worthy thet I have succeeded in finding is 
in the 7H i ME GE Ching po tea chih, quoted in the T’u «lw 
chi ch'éng, V, 125, a FF, f. Oy", where, however, his name is 
given ne Yost 1 Heing. The passage rons: “The Han General 
Yang Hsing fled through this gute when he was defeated: hence the 
name, Tutit is nots pleasing appellation, The general of a routed 
army and a subject who had rebelled against the State did not 
deserve to have the inct that be ecroseed the frontier thus honourbly 
recorded.” 


Tt connects China with the capital or Shan-shan, but 


the natural obstacles of the route and its deficiency in 


' ah Ving Shao explains #1 a5 meaning 9% “ abundance”, 
But every other authority, including the Siuo Wén, is against him. 
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water and vegetation make it difficult to traverse. The 
frontier-cate was afterwards shifted to the east of 
Sha-chon. 


The exact position of the kingdom of Shan-shan i¢ one of the 
puzzles of Centrol Asian geography. The Han Shu gives ita distance 
from the Yang Barrier as 1,600 4, and mentions it as the first country 
to be passed through on the southern trade route from China to the 
west. The How Hon She, on the other hand, very strangely makes 
it lic on the route between Tun-hbuang and Hami. For an attempted 
solution of the problem, see Chavannes’ Gea Pays d'Occident d'aprée 
le Wei Lio. Tt most here eoffice to any that ihe original name of the 
country was ME WA Lou-lan, ond that after it was changed to 
Shan-shan in 77 B.c.. the capital appears to have boen south-west 
of Lopnor, and mot far from the modorn Charkik. In spite of the 
difficulties of the southern trade route here alluded to, it appears to 
have been the one chicily used during the earlier Han period on 
account of the danger to be apprehended from the Hesiung-nu on the 
northern route, which paseed through Hami and EKnmkhojo. Under 
the reign of Hasiian Ti (B.c, 14-49), the Chinese Government, so we 
learn from the Han Show, ch. 96, ££ 22°. undertook to guard the 
gouthern bat not the northern route: and it is clear that the Chinese 
fully realized the necessity of maintnining their position as paramount 
power af the court of Shan-shan. A posenge in the Twig Tien 
immedintely following the one alrendy quoted seems to imply that 
the Yong Barrier and the Jade Gate were the starting-points for the 
southern and northern routes respectively (— FR ii] az fi Wi 
<-8 3 t @ S&H A ww 4 ie. fe tH). But there 
is nothing in the earlier histories to support that view. Indeed, the 
Hou Hon Shu may be quoted in the opposite senae: fl] TE PY 
22-8 *. @. = T BA fa A * tesuing by 
the Jade Gate, you poss through Shan-shon, Chii-mo, Ching-chiich, 
and after a journey of more thin 3,000 & you arrive at Chit-mj™ 
(eh. 88, £ 42°) The removal of the Jade Gate to the cast of 
Tun-huang did not inke place until after the Han dynasty, 


Eighty-five [i west of the city is the Yii-nii (Beautiful 
Woman) Spring. The stories that have been handed dow 
about it are largely fictitious. Every year a youth and 
& maiden used to be conducted to this spot by the people 
of the district (chitin) and sucriticed hy night to the spirit 
of the pool, 
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72 seoms to make good eense here, but I om bound to say it is 

only a conjecture for o cursive form which I have not been able to 
discover in any dictionary. 
This ensured a plentiful harvest; but if the ceremony 
was omitted the crops were spoilt, The parents, though 
bitterly distressed at having their sons and daughters 
thus torn from them, would nevertheless cheerfully lead 
by the hand those marked out as vietims for the goddess, 
and drown them in the spirit-dragon’s pool, 


AE “ while they themselves were still alive", the natural cause of 
separation between children and their parents being the latters’ death. 
The Chinese dragon is generally associated with water, which may 
possibly mecount for the omission of a word for “ pool’ or “ spring” 
before ff. 

When the Governor Chang Hsiao-sung arrived at his 
post, he made inquiries about this custom from the 
inhabitants of the chiin. 


Wl) is another form of #4). The How Han Shu (BH EB i) 
informs us that “ Hsiao Wu Ti (140-87 #.c.) was the first to appoint 
te‘ ahéh, thirteen in all, with o salary of 600 pieuls of grain. 
Ch'éng Ti (32-7 2.0.) mised the salary to 2,000 pieuls. In 42 a.p, 
the number of f2'ti sith was increased by twelve, each being placed 
in chorge of « 41 department. These departments were in each 
case attached to the jurisdiction of a #2 EF heiao-wei (military 
governor). About Chang Hsiao-sung I can find no further details. 
They gave him particulars, whereupon the Governor 
exclaimed in anger: “I won't have an uneanny drought- 
dewon planted on us in this fountain and playmg 


miraculous tricks!” 

=a andagnieniita, id is defined in the Shuo Wen ns iq KN Zz +1 
“o beautiful woman"; here, however, it partakes also of the meaning 
of at “a demon of drought", living in the spring iteclf so os to 
diminish its outflow. TYE is a-vulgarform of #E. I tnke 3% (if that 
is the right reading) as a verb governing qe. 

So he had an altar erected, and sacrificial victims 
prepared alongside the spring. Then he called out: “I 
wish to behold thy real form and make sacrifice to thee 
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in person.” The spirit forthwith changed into a dragon 
and came out of the water, whereupon the Governor drew 
his bow and shot the creature in the throat; then he 
whipped out his sword and cut off its head. ‘This, on 
a subsequent visit to the Palace, he presented to the 
Emperor, Hsiian Tsung, who showed great admiration 
for his exploit and graciously bestowed on him the tongue 
of the dragon, with a command that he should take the 
appellation of Lwng-shé (Dragon's tongue). Chang wrote 
a book giving an account of this adventure, 


Haitian Tsung, better known by his. title of canonization HA & 
Ming Huang, reigned ap. 718-56. 48 is apparently the original 
form of Be in the sense of “praise”, The Shuo Wén defines it 


as $j, ond #8 os 3. #h is used for Bh. 


One li north-west. of the eapital there is a monastery 
and « elump of old trees. Hidden amongst them is 
& smnall fort, on the top of which is erected a miniature 
palace, complete in every part. 

This is perhaps the same ns the 22 mentioned in the Sha chou 
chih, 1.60". It had six gates, five rooms, waa 4 feet high, and measured 
17 by 8 paces, It is anid to have been built by Li Kao in the VERE 
400 for the transaction of administrative business. [ts Haine wes 
i: 4% BY, and there is a tradition that Li Kno died there. 


Formerly there was a sub-prefect of Sha-chou, one 
Chang Ch'iu, who, when already advanced in years, took 
a faney to the spot and settled down to live there. 


A man of this nome, who may or moy not be the same person, is 
mentioned in the Hain T'ang Shu, eh. 195, {. 1 wv: x i mk ix 
Piralizs “he eG 3 == FF“ Chang Ch'in of T-yang [in 
Kinngsi] showed exemplary behaviour in serving his parents and 
observing the rites of mourning”, 

‘Although not a man of wide scholarship, he was 
exceedingly earnest od painstaking ; for after the coun bry 
had passed through many years of revolution, and but 


few men were left to practise the instructor's calling, he 
- Po 
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collected the younger generation together in order to 
expound to them the great principles of government. 


{% is wrongly written instead of 4]. #§ #£ equule (B HB; see 
Chu Hsi's commentary on Gun Yi, XI, 1,i. The phrase 3 Et 
occurs in the Shit Ching, TI, 5, iv, 4: PR BE te Bt ie A 
2 “Wisely arranged are the Great Plans; Sages determined 
them ™, 


But Heaven could not spare him long for the people to 
enjoy his bounty. 
This phrase also occurs in the Shih Ching (IL, 4, ix, 6), where 3X is 


doubtless rivhily oxplaincd as a> 4 & 1 A oh = BF 
“i word indicating seli-compulsion in spite of inward reluctance “. 
Bui the present passage is borrowed from the Tso Chuan, Ls ia 
xvi, £3: S&S Km HB A AK $i — 7 “ Heaven gives me 
no comfort, and has noi seen fit to spare to ma this ane aged Minister 
[(Confucius|". It is surely unnecessary to take the word here in 
a different eense, os the commentator does, and to make it equivalent 


to A. 

The Alabaster Mountains are 256 (i to the north of the 
eity, The alabaster is found among the rocks on the Wu 
(Black) and the Féng (Beacon) Mountains. 


Shoh-keo is one of the articles of tribute mentioned in the Hin 
Tang Shu, ech. 40, £. 10 v", as coming from Tun-hoang. The 
name means literally “stone-grenso’, which suggests tale or sonp- 
atone. These mincrals, however, are known to the Chinese ns 
= {Fand i} fi respectively. The Pén Ts‘ao, ch. 0, ff. 83 seq, 
quotes the remarks of many authors on whih-kao, showing & certain 
amount of confusion with other allied substances. Li Shih-ehén sums 
up na follows: “There are two vurietios of ahih-kao, one hard and 
ane eoft. Soft ahif-tao ocours in large lumps among rocks, Tt 
forma layers, each several inches thick, and shaped like rice-cakea 
pressed flat. It is either red or white. The red kind cannot be 
taken na medicine, The white variety is pore and clear, with thin 
streaks bunched together like a packet of noedles, exnctly resembling 
solidified white wax. Itis soft and frinble, and when subjected to fire 
it becomes white and glistening like fnee-powder, When the colour 
ia pure and lustrous, but of a bluish tint, with thin fibres running 
through it like white silk threads, it is called 7 ay ftahch, This is 
only another variety of soft whiih-kao, Uf broken up, the form and colour 
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af each fragment are the sume and cannot be distinguished. Hard 
ih-kao occurs in erysialline pieces, hard and white like o horse's 
teeth. When struck, it splits wp into thin plates that are transparent 
like tale or quartz crystal. Tt has marked divisions, and is also easy 
to crumbla when subjected to fire, but is not reducible to powder 
while in its original hard state." 37 {i} fang-chieh is a variety of 
hard afth-keo forming square-shaped crystals, and fe 4 ch’ang- 
shih is another hard variety resembling soft ahih-kao in appearance, 
except that its lumpa are not flat, and differing from fang-chich in 
that its crystals are not square but oblong, As regards the identifica- 
tion of shikt-kao, there can be no doubt that itis gypsum in one form 
or another, fi-shth being fibrous gypsum, sometimes called satin spar. 
Hard shih-kao may possibly be selenite. Alabaster, of course, is only 
dh fine-grained variety of gypsum. It would require o campetent 
mincralogist to tell ii fang-chieh and ch'ang-zhih are really distinct 
varieties, To the Chinese the main difference between shih-keo ond 
ite congeners lies in their medicinal qualities, All the wbhove are 
“oold” substances, and therefore useful for allaying fever and 
inflammation, but only troe shih-kao is efficacious as a eudorific and 
in reducing flesh. 


In the nineteenth year of k*wi-huang (599 A.p.) the 
Black Mountain turned white. The fact has been verified 
and found to be no empty fable. 

There was, necording to the Sha chow chih, m posting-station (RE) 
at & lj, 227 i north-east of Tun-huang. 


The Taoist monk Huang-fu Tétsung and others, seven 
in all, were sent there to make sacrifices and libations. 
And ever since then the mountain has had all the 
appearance of being a snow-covered peak. 


Huang-fu Té-tsung is not included in the list of Fy —¢ in the 
Tu Shu. But « certain 4 Ff fs & Huang-f. Té-te'an ia 
mentioned in the biography of 2% @€ Wei Ching (a.p. 581-645) 
in the T'ang Shu. 

The town of Ho-ts'ang is 230 Ji north-west of the city. 
A military magazine of ancient date stands here. 


The Sha chou chih, f. 14 r°, has a note on “ the ancient town of 
O-te'ang’ (ae the nome is there written): “Ti is 42 1 


north-west of Tun-hunang, and is usnally called the town of O-ts'ang. 
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Its date is unknown. ‘The place is in rvins, but the foundations 
still remain.” We learn, moreover, that its walla were only 
180 paces in circumference. There ie also a mention of O-ts‘ung 
in the Huan yi cht, ch. 163, where it ts called i? “ beacon 
or “signal-station". These facts, as well aa its distance from 
Tun-huang (between 80 and 90 miles), make it practically certain 
that it wus not situsted on the line of the wall itself, but waa one 
of the outposts seen by Sir A, Stein beyond the wall stretching 
away to the north-west (Ruins of Desert Cathay, ii, p. 138). On the 
other hand, one is much tempted to identify the military mngnzine 
with the huge ruined strocture described by the same author 
(op. cit., fi, pp. 4, 127-80, and fig. 156), and marked * large ruin” on 
his map. ‘This, however, stands just south of the wall and less 
than 50 miles, as the crow ‘flies, from the city of Ton-huang. On 
the whole, I cannot help thinking that our author has made » mistake 
in locating the magazine at O-te‘ang. Tt is hard to believe that 
a dépét containing valuable stores should have been placed in such 
an aseailable position. 


The Great Wall is on the north of the city. This wall 
runs out into the desert due west for a distance of 63 &. 


This prolongation of the Great Wall, built by the Emperor Wa Ti 
during the last years of the second century B.C, is of course the [times 
explored by Sir A. Stein, and found by him to extend more than 
70 miles west of Tun-honng. We should be st o loss, therefore, 
to underetand the figure here given, were it not that we fortunately 
have the following passage of the Sha chou chih (f. 16 2°) with which 
to compare and correct it; “ The ancient wall is § feet high, 10 feet 
wide at the base, 4 feet wide at the top. It passes 68 li north of 
Tun-hueng, and extends enstwards for 150 f to the Py = tt 
Chich-t'ing Signal-station, where it enters the territory of ty Ht 
Ch‘ang-lo hsien in Kua-chou ; towards the west i reaches ag far no 
the i ‘= €% Ch'ii-tes (Winding Lake) Signal-station, a distance of 
219 ii, running out into the desert due west in the direction of the 
territory of 44 3% Shih-ch'éng (Charklik).” This agrees exactly 
with the distances given by Stein. In order to rectify our text, all we 
have to do ia to omit the words Jt if. The stop will then come 
after ff. 


It was built as a barrier under the Former Han dynasty. 


A space ia left blank m my transcription, as the character which 
should stand there does not appear in K'ang Hasi's dictionary. The 
Rev. A.C. Moule has enuggested to me that the doubtful character 


tw, 


_ 
“ 
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, B2 This yields excellent sath. and I have very little doubt that — 
_ Mr. Moule's gies | ee 

. Going north, you enter the territory of T-chou (Hami), 


= his district was known ns (FH RB I-wu-ln under the: -Lieiiy 
a ie ik "dynasty. It must not be: ocnitiaadl itt: chu ft 2 of the Wei and 
4 ¥ _ Chin dynnsties, which lay within the territory of Thn-huang itself, 
a to the north. In A.D. 78 it was firsi oceupied by the Chinese and- 
‘made into m inilitary station against the Hsiung-nu, who, however, | ag 
a --recomquered it, Afterwards it passed into the hands of various tribes, - 
including the 9¢ fi T'u-chiich. The Chinese held it agnin under 
- the Tang dynasty, and it was successively called JG {ft HH Western | | 
——- Lehou, I-chou, I-wa chitin, and onee more lin 758) I-chon, In the Fa Py) 
is ‘Wn Tai period it was known as the {fj [Mf Fit “Gourd Onsia”’. 
a The name FF Hami (a Chinese imitation of the Mongol name a 
he! a ‘Khamil) is not known to occur in Writing before the History of the 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS — 


BHAVABHUTI AND THE VEDA a 
Bhavabhiti claims in the preface to his Mahaviraoar ster © Pee 
to be a scion of a family of Taittiriyiaakh Ki asyapas. i 


cardpaguravah pankipavandh paicignayo dhrtavratah 
comapithina Udwmbera brohmavadinah, and describes » ; 
himself as fifth in descent from mn Mahakavi of that line, Bd ; 
vdjapeyayayinah, This connexion should show itself in 
his poems, and as a matter of fact there are here and there | 
traces of his familiarity with the language of sacrifice ;- 
thus, in Act iii, 20/21 (ed. Trithen) oceurs the simile 
dhavitranivdhite ivignih pranituprsadajyabhighara-_ . 
gheras tandnapal samidhyamdnadarunabrahmevarcasa- i. 
jyotir Angirasah. In iv, 58 occurs svair vajapeydrjitaig 
chatrath; in v¥, 39/40, samnihitasomacasakavisesapatra- . 
partkerastiryuabarhiy idhmowin ajyagandhir adyapu 
bhagavan Veisvanarad samidhyate ; in vi, 7, drpyadripu-— i 
dalanamahdsattradiksapratikedh ; ond there are other. ee 
turns of phrase of the sort. These, however, are of little ark 
importance, and more interest attaches to two Vedic ¥ ‘ 
reminiscences. The first is that in v, 15/16, where we , 4 f 
hear of jonasthanamadhyadesago girih Prasravano — ‘a 
nama, which is described as being aviraldnokahanivaha- ~ Ma + 
mranterasnigdhanirmalepariserdrapyaparinaddhago = — a 
déivarimuthakandarah satetam abhinisyandamdna- 
meghaomeduritanilima. This is clearly the Plakea © 
Prasravana of the Paicevimsa Bréhmena (xxv,10.16), "© 
which the Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana (iv, 26, 12) ~ rr 
declares to be a span south of the middle of the earth, as 
and which as Pliksa Prasravana occurs in the Rgveda aed 
Sitras,' but which is not known to the Taittiriya texts, 
! See Macdonoll & Reith, Vedic Index, ii, 55. 


~~ 
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In the second place, in iii, 18 oceurs the following 
verse i— 
na tasya rajyam vyathate na bhragyati na jeryate 
tram vidvan brahmano yasya rastragopah purohkitan, 
With this must be compared the Slokas in Aitareya 
Brakhmana, vin, 25— 
$ ksatrena ksatram jayatt balena balam asnute 
yasyaivam vidvan brahmano rastragopah purohitah 
4 fasmai vidah samjanate sammukha ekamanasah 
yasyaivamp vidvan brahmayo rastragopah purolitad. 
There can be no doubt of the ultimate source of the 
half-verse in iii, 18, but of course it is not possible to be 
sure that Bhavabhiti really used the Aifareya Brahmana. 
Through being printed as prose the verse im that text is 
not dealt with in the Vedie Concordance, but its silence 
indicates that it is not found—nor have I myself found 
it—in the Brihmana texts elsewhere. It is, however, the 
sort of verse which may easily have been a popular tag. 
The play contains an example of a construction which 
T have had occasion to touch on before, In iv, 26/27 
occurs apahatam te vidma papmanay Rdmabhadrena | 
yatah prayaseittam iva rajadando ‘py enaso niakrayam 
a@mananti dharmacéryah, As it stands this must be 
regarded as a pure case of anacoluthon, a combination 
of the construction prayaseitiam ive rdjadando ‘py enaso 
niskraya iti and rajadandam apy enaso migkrayam 
ameananti, It would probably be going too far to deny 
the possibility of such an anacoluthon, but a very easy 
amendment is obviously available: to change rijadando 
‘py to rajadandam api is very unnatural, but if nigkraya 
is substituted for mishrayam we have oa construction 
which is at once rare and therefore easy to misunderstand, 
but still perfectly legitimate and supported by parallels! 
and a corruption which is almost inevitable, for it is not 


| See Keith, TRAS, 1000, pp. 490-2, 
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only a very easy one palsographically, but with an 
unusual nominative the substitution of the accusative 
would be really irresistible. 

In this ease yatah has a very definite sense, as it 
explains the fact that the action of Rama is regarded as 
a purification, but ina conple of passares yotuh is more 
freely used, the real sentence which it explains being 
suppresse Thus in i, 42/43, after a verse of very 
elaborate praise of Visvimitra, the king proceeds yatah 
aprhayama yusmadanugrittaramabhadrilamkridya rajiie 
Daserathiya > it is not necessary or desirable here to read 
atak; the sense is this fact (viz. the greatness of Viéva- 
mitra) explains why I envy Dadgaratha who is adorned 
by Rama, favoured by you. So in iv, 6/7 it is needless 
to amend the sentence of Malyavant to Sirpanakha: he 
says Advanapriydst vatee karyaynd ca yoto niksankam 
fivedyate hrdayakhedah, Ato, of course, would make 
perfectly good sense, but instead of saying “you are 
dear to Ravana and skilled in affairs; therefore I reveal 
my heart's trouble”, the sentence is framed to mean 
“your dearness to Ravana and skill in affairs are the 
reason why I reveal my heart's trouble ”. 

A. BERRIEDALE Kerra. 





THe MEaNxinc or Jami, Mayu, ann Devacava 

In his notes on Sabara' Colonel Jacob has. criticized 
the rendering by Saiyana of the word j@mi in passages 
of the Taitiiriya Samhit#* and of the Aitureya 
Briimana* as dlasya, and has expressed his regret that 
the compilers of the Vedie Inder omitted the sense of 
the word as “repetition”, The latter criticism is clearly 
based on a wisunderstanding; the Vedic Index, a5 js 
explained by Professor Macdonell + in his preface, expressly 
omits sacrificial terms and matters of religion save only 
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in so far aa they are essential for an explanation of other 
sides of Vedic life. 

The explanation of jami as dlasya is at first sight odd 
and requires further consideration. It was, however, 
clearly traditional, for on Tuitfiriya Samiitd, i, 5. 9. 7, 
it is found in the commentary of Bhatta Bhiskara Miéra, 
who is of course older than Saiyana, But Bhaskara 
affords the solution of the mysterious a@lasya, for on the 
same text, ii, 6.6.4, he has the explanation of jdmi as 
dlasyajanaka, and on vii, 4. 2. 3 as dlasyajanana, and 
this explains clearly what dlasya is intended to denote. 
Similarly, at vii, 4, 10, 2 ajami is rendered by Bhiskara 

as dlasyabhdvah, and by Sayana as dlasyapariharah, 
Tn the picturesque phraseology of the commentators the 
repetition of the same action is productive of laziness, 
and to prevent this result the repetition is broken by 
a change in the ritual: jami therefore can be deseribed 
as dlasye, not because jami means “ laziness’, but because 
it is creative of that result. 

In the case of ma@yu Colonel Jacob suggests that in 
Taittiriye Samhita, iii, 1, 4, 4, it means “a ery of pain”, 
not the “lowing” of the victim. More precisely the word 
indicates only “ery”, and the exact sense of the ery is 
indicated by the context; as Bhiskara says, in the 
context the sense is a ery (sabda) caused by pain 
(duhkha), but the implication is due to the context and 
the ery is not expressive of pain, but only caused by pain. 
Further, there is no suggestion that the verse is only to 
be used if the animal raises a cry of pain in Apastamber 
Srauta Sitra, vii, 17, 3: the text there is yat poder 
mayum akrteti samyiaplte samjiapluhomam  juhoti. 
This does not mean, as would be required on Colonel 
Jacob's view, “if the victim has uttered a ery, he offers 
the samjiaptahoma,” but merely “as soon as it is killed 
he offers the samijviaptaloma with the verse (iti) ‘if the 
victim hns uttered a ery’", ete. To Apastamba and to the 
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commentator alike the Homa is always to be offered, and 
this was evidently the case to the eompilers of the 
Samhita itself. The reason 1s obvious; the use of the 
Homa was to avert any evil arising from 4 cry or 
movement of the victim, and the verse is therefore 
generic in terms and used for every case, regardless of 
whether in point of fact the victim has uttered a ery or 
struck its breast with its feet in the death struggle. 

Colonel Jacob? calls attention to the curious Brahmana 
phrase quoted in Apastamlut Srauta Satra, xi, T. 6, 
uttand vai devagava vahanti, which seems in the context 
where it is found (xi, 7. 5, ardhvdh éamya wdvriyo- 
paristal perivestayante) to mean that the devagqanmih 
draw on their backs. Colonel Jacob renders “the cows 
of the gods walk on their backs", and Caland & Henry * 
suggest “les vaches des dieux se couchent sur le dos pour 
tirer”. But ean devagavak be taken as “cows” of the 
gods? Garbe* takes it as meaning “ celestial bulls”, and 
this meaning is surely the only possible one, especially 
when we remember that devagavi is actually found as 
a description of formule in the Maitrayant Samhita? 
and the Sraute Satra, itself® has the same form elsewhere. 
Moreover, as is pointed out in the Verlie Index," cows 
were never normally used as beasts of burden, that being 
the duty of oxen, and the point of the passage is clearly 
utténah, not the type of animal. 

I may add here a remark on the suggestion made by 
Dr. Venkatasubbiah and E, Miiller in the last number of 
the Journal? that the Vedie Indian may have had 
knowledge of the Kalas as denoting certain arts definitely 
grouped together. This view is based only on a conjectural 
assignment of meaning to prakalavid, a word found in 
the Rgveda.* Tt cannot, 1 think, be regarded os legitimate; 

L JRAS. 1014, p, 300. = FL Agnisfoma, p. 88,0, 1h 


? Tn his edition, til, $580. 41, 6. 2. a iy, 10, 4. 
© 4, 2B. T JRAS. 1914, pp. 355-6. ® vii, 18, 14, 
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it is nob even an early traditional explanation, and the 
term is otherwise never so used in Vedic texts. What is 
more important, it does not occur in any of the enumera- 
tions of the Satepatha fréhmane' and the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad,? and the Vidyas which do oceur there have 
probably a restricted and technical sense, and were not 
4 generic expression for the “sciences” We must not 
overestimate the elaboration of Vedic civilization or seek 
to find in it the full developments of the later period, 

It may interest Colonel Jacob in view of his note on 
valtaro bhavanti* to know that this phrase oceurs in 
Bhaskara’s commentary on the Taittiriya Samhita, 
On vii, 4. 19, 1 it is used simply as an equivalent of 
“people will (= are wont to) say” in the phrase loke hi 
premitibharena vaktare bhavanti matar darike waminiti. 
Qn ii, 6. 1. T it serves to explain dhus. of the text, and in 
that ease it is possible to see some sugvestion of contempt 
for “ chatterers ” as contrasted with the real knower of the 
meaning of the question ascribed to those who waktiyo 
bhavanti, 

A. Benerepate Kerru. 


THe Eanwiest Inman TrRapirionan History 

Mr. Pargiter's article in the last number of the Journal® 
on this topic serves to illustrate how great is the gulf 
between the Brahmana and what he styles the Keatriva 
tradition, though it may be observed without adducing 
any ground for this attribution, and though the texts 
wlich he uses to expound the tradition are undeniably as 
they stand the product of Brahmins, and presumably 
were always in this condition, 

The broad result of this later tradition is said to stand 
ont clear, “that the Ailu stock began with Purdravas in 


Dt: A G_ 8, fi, 4. 104 -4y, &. 11. ; Eggeling, SBE. xliv, 08, n. 2 
*JRAS, 1014, p. 308. * 1014, pp. 267—Ha, 
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a small principality at Allahabad and dominated the whole 
of North India down to Vidarbha, with the exception of 
the three Manva countries of Ayodhya, Videha, and 
Vaidali - and these countries had been profoundly influenced 
by Aila thought and culture. Now this result is precisely 
what is known as the Aryan occupation of India, so that 
what is ealled the Aryan race is what Indian tradition 
ealls the Aila or Lunar race; that is Aila = Aryan. The 
Saudyumna stock without doubt represents a distinet 
race... . The Manva stock, which held all the rest of 
India with the three kingdoms of Ayodhya, Videha, and 
Vaisali, would naturally appear to declare itself Dravidian. 
It will thus be seen that Indian tradition knows nothing 
of any Aryan invasion of India from the north-west, 
nor of any gradual advance of the Aryans from thence 
eastwards. It makes the Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions except 
over Kosala, Videha, and Vaisali; and tradition even says 
there was an Aryan outflow of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into Afghanistan and beyond.” Further, 
Puriiravas 1s connected with the Gandharvas, the Northern 
Kurus, and the northern country [lavrta, which probably 
explains his name as Aila, which, as I have pointed out,’ 
is older than the fabled descent from Ta or [dai, The 
Aryans therefore probably entered India from the north. 

Now let us contrast these conditions, found m works 
which on any theory are probably at least 1,000 years—and 
on Mr. Pargiter'’s own view a good deal more—later than 
the Vedie period of the Samhitas, with the Vedie tradition 
of the Sambitis and Brahimanas. 

1. There is not such a race as the Aila or. Aida: 
Puriravas has the epithet Aida, and that is all: Purtravas 
ia not in the Vedie literature a real king at all: he is 
a semi-mythie figure who occurs in one hymn of the 
Raveda, and then is mentioned in an explanation of that 

| FRAS, 1913, p. 417. 
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passage in the Satapatha fréhmane and the Baudhiyana 
Srauta Sitra Of a race of kings from Purdravas Vedie 
tradition is silent ; he is not even called an Aryan, 

2. The Saudyumna stock is held to represent a distinet 
face, which Mr. Pargiter declines to deseribo ethnologieally, 
df “race” here is intended to discriminate the Saudyummas 
from the Aryans, the evidence of the Satepatha Brihmana 
is against the theory, for Saudyumni is there the patro- 
nymie of the undeniably Aryan Bharata, and the same 
result follows from Mr. Pargiter's own evidence? which 
suggests that the Kurus belonged to that stock = the Aryan 
character of the Kurus is doubtless not at stake, 

3. The Manva stock is held to be Dravidian. That 
word is a coined name for the stock whieh, traced to 
Manu, had five prominent kingdoms, the Aiksvakus nt 
Ayodhya, the Janakas in Videha, the Vaidila kingdom 
north of Patna, the Karisag jn Kariisa (Rewa), the 
Saryatas in Anarta (Gujarat), Chief among the sons of 
Manu were Iksvaku, Nabhaénedista, Saryati, and Kartisa, 
Manu is of course Aryan, and the term Manva is therefore 
expressly stated by Mr, Pargiter to be inapt, but the Vedie 
évidence is quite fatal against regarding as non-Aryan 
a race which is connected with such well-known Aryan 
Vedie personages as Nabhanedistha, son of Mann, Sarvata 
the Manava, the Iksvaku line of Pirn princes, and 
Janaka. It is perfectly clear that Vedic times do not 
recognize any such racial divisions as the Aila, the 
Saudyumna, and the Manva. 

4. The Satapatha Brakmana® tells us in the clearest; 
terms of the Brahmanization of Kosala and Videha 
(Vaiéali is not found mentioned); if, therefore, the later 
tradition makes these places exempt from the Aryan 
dominion, it wholly misrepresents the facts. 

5. The theory of the entry of the Vedic Indians from 
the far north beyond the middle Himalayan recion receives 


1 xviii, 44. * 1914, p. 293, n. 2, * i, 4 1. 10 ey, 
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no Vedic support. The theory that they came through 
Afchanistan is rendered probable by the undeniable Vedie 
mention of the rivers of that region, by the prominence of 
the rivers of the Punjab, and by the fact that the Rgveda 
itself shows a limited knowledge of the more eastern 
parts of the country! An external argument of great 
weight aids this conclusion: the extraordinary similarity 
of Vedie and Iranian, which proves the early and close 
connexion of the two peoples, and suggests entry from 
the north-west rather than from the middle north. Lavrts 
is wholly unknown to Vedic literature, and it is impossible 
to connect it with the Vedie Aida, which is normally 
regarded as son of Ida, and which may have that sense, 

The wholesale meompatibility of the two traditions 
appears in the chronological results attained by Mr. Pargiter, 
who believes that Krsna Dvaipiiyann Vyiisa was the 
compiler of the Agveda about 1050 n.c.,* Devapi lived 
nhout 1100 n.c., and Visvimitra about 1700 Bc. on a very 
moderate estimate. Mr. Pargiter is not insensible of the 
difficulty that the language of the Agveda shows no such 
differences as are commensurate with 1700-1100 B.c. as 
its time of production, but he suggests that the diction 
of the hymns was gradually and imperceptibly modified 
in transmission until, when they were at last compiled in 
the canon, their language would be that of the age when 
the canon was formed rather than that of the ages when 
they were composed. “If this suggestion be reasonable, 
it would explain why there is no very marked difference 
in the language of the hymns, though they manifestly 
purport to have been composed during a very long 
period.” 

But I am not aware that they do so purport; there are 


h Macdonell, Sanstrit Literature, pp. 146, 147. 

® The argument for the date of the Ayweda irom the date of the great 
battle is not one which [ con accept, as Ido not believe in the great 
battle in Vedic times. But this point need not be discussed here. 
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references, as in i, I. 1, to former poets and to recent 
ones, but there is nothing to show that a very long period 
of composition existed: a limit of two hundred years is 
probably an extreme limit for the whole of the Sambita. 
Certainly such a limit is far more than adequate for any 
lingmstic development within the Samhita. If we accept 
the view that we have genuine hymns of Viévamitra and 
Vasistha in the Samhita, then we cannot possibly accept 
the view that Viéviimitra (and Vasistha) lived 1700 pc. 
if Devipi lived 1100 nc. We have the plain fact that 
the Visvimitra and Vasistha hymns are far from being 
specially archaic in character in the Rgveda, and it is 
perfectly gratuitous to suggest that they have been 
modernized in diction in order to give verisimilitude to 
deductions drawn from un-Vedic genealogies presented 
to us in works of a thousand years at least later. 

Moreover, the fact of the elose correspondence of 
Avestan and Vedic is surely overlooked in any theory 
which suggests that the period of Vidvimitra was 
1/00 Bc, Visvamitra and Vasistha are essentially Vedic 
and of the period when the specitically Vedic pantheon 
and civilization were in force. The theory that the Vedie 
civilization as such can be given an antiquity of as much 
as 1/00 years B.C, plus the period necessary for its 
development to the stage in which it is represented by 
Visvamitra, is one which appears to me wholly un- 
supported by any reasonable evidence! 

In conclusion, I must reply very briefly to Mr. Pargiter's 
criticism * of my remarks" on his views of traditional 
history. In reply to his inquiry whether any Euhemerized 
legend gained popular currency, I would remind him that 
it is the opinion of the great mass of classical scholars of 
the present day that early Greek and Roman popular 

‘ See Oldenberg, JRAS, 1009, pp. 1005 sqq, ; Macdonell, Feeic 
Jutex, i, p. viii, 

* JRAS, 1914, pp. 411-19. * Tbid, p, 118, 
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history alike is full of Euhemerism. In the second place, 
Professor Macdonell* should not be cited for the view 
that the Vedie period had little or no notion of history. 
Professor Macdonell is dealing in the passage cited 
specially with the dates of Sanskrit authors like Kalidasa, 
and he specifically attributes the lack of history to the 
fact that “the Brahmans, whose task it would naturally 
have been to record great deeds, had early embraced the 
doctrine that all action and existence are a positive evil, 
and could therefore have felt but little inclination to 
ehroniele historical events". . Surely Mr. Pargiter is aware 
that the view that action and existence are a positive evil 
is not found either m the Sambitis or the Erihmanas 
or the Aranyakas, and first definitely appears in the 
Upanisads under Buddhist influence* That the Vedie 
texts, the Sambitiz and the Brihmanas, are not books of 
historical purpose is notorious ; that they do not m their 
mention of kings and princes represent facts cannot be 
assumed or supported by the assertion that the Brahmins 
had little or no notion of history, except on the 
aesumption that a life-loving* Vedic Indian had the same 
view of history as a pessimist who was convinced of the 
vanity of all transitory things, The onus of proof is 
clearly on Mr. Pargiter. 

Mr. Pargiter still misunderstands the argument regarding 
Tridanku. This king, secording to a tradition recorded 
first in texts of some 1,000 years at least after his death, 
and (on Mr. Pargiter’s theory of dates) of at least 
1.800 after Viéviimitra's assumed date, was a foremost 
factor in the struggle between Visvimitra and Vasistha, 
My point is that in the more or less immediately con- 
temporary Vedic texts nothing is known of a king Triganku, 
but that in one passage in an Upanisad a teacher 

| Sanskrit Literature, p, 11. * Macdonell, op. cit. p. 220. 


2 pore dyer ef ia the regular Brahmans tag, and life is 100 years in 
Sambhiti and Brahmanna alike. 
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Trisatkn is mentioned. The parallel of Saul the king, and 
Saul the religious teacher, to make it a parallel, would 
require that while Saul the teacher was recorded in the 
New Testament, Saul the king should appear, not in the 
Old Testament, but in a Jewish tradition of the eighth 
century 4.D. or of some similar period, Surely this 
parallel should not be pressed seriously, and surely the 
onus lies on Mr. Pargiter to show that the Vedic references 
are not to one historical conflict of Vasistha and Visvamitra 
but to a series of contests between their descendants in 
different generations. One nore point may be mentioned. 
If Krsna Dvaipiyana Vyiisa really is the compiler of the 
Samhita, as Mr. Pargiter holds, why should the Brihmana, 
the Aranyaka, the Upanisad, and even the Siitra texts 
pass over this great achievement in silence ? Surely they 
must have mentioned so important a sage; for they are 
not chary of citing authorities of all kinds, Why should 
we be left to conclude this result from a Keutriyva tradition } 
Are we to assume that the Ksatriyas were not merely 
anxious to record the kingly dynasties but were determined 
also to preserve, in face of the eulpable negligence of the 
Brahmins, the fame of other great men among the latter. 
Is it possible to base serious arguments upon sueh 
hypotheses? It cannot he foo clearly realized that we 
have not before us an early tradition: we have to deal 
with « tradition reeorded in & Very minor degree in works 
which, like the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, are in 
their present form of uncertain, but not early, date— 
certainly long after 600 B.C.—and, for the most part by 
far, in Puranas of the Christian era? There are thus 


There is no available material for dating (lofinitely the Puriinas in 
their present form ; thot Puriinas hate existed from very curly times ig 
certain, but there is no reasonnhle possibility of any of the existing 
Puriings antedating at) AD. and very probably nO one fs at all as alt as 
this. It is impossible, therefore, in using the Puriinas as repositories of 
ee ent legend to ignore the fact that they have been subject to constant 

ange ind alteration, and that if they are cited to enbrace a tradition 
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available centuries of frantpa! ation, of corruption, of 
reconstruction, and to evolve a Keatriya tradition from 
this mass of priestly lore and to claim for it superiority 
to the incidental notices of the Vedic texts is surely 
a tour de force. Is the argument not redueed to the true 
value when it leads to the suggestion’ that the" punyajana” 
Raksasas who captured Kugasthali were invaders from 
Punt? Or, again, is Ravana really the Tamil wreivan 
Sanskritized?"* And can we seriously take Paficilas as 
humorously the “five eapables”, and as, therefore, not. 
found in the Rgveda, though humour is hardly alien to 
that collection.* 
A, BERBIEDALE KEITH. 


Earuiest InpiaN TRaDIrTiONAL * HisTory ‘ 

In my paper was set out what tradition says about 
what the Indians knew or believed concerning the earliest 
events. Dr. Keith has offered his criticisms upon it and 
they naturally continue the disenssion about brahmanie 
and keatriya tradition (pp. 118, 411 ante), For the sake 
of conciseness I will deal only with salient matters, 
noticing first the contentions about Trisanku. 

Dr. Keith says I misunderstand the argument. The 
argument in the Vedic Index (i, 331) is “confusion of 
chronology”. The statement is this, “The confusion 
of the chronology in the tales of Trisanku is a good 
example of the worthlessness of the supposed epic 
tradition.” I cited the parallel of the two Sauls as a case 
for testing that statement (JRAS, 1915, p. 904). That 
is the point in argument, whether the mention of two 
of 700-600 120, a; least 1,000 years of possible manipulation intervene. 
And this is the basis for a rejection of contemporaneous or nearly con- 
temporaneous tradition, 

1 JRAS. 1014, p. 278, m &. * Thid. p, 285, -n, 3, 

* Mr, Pargiter compares our title “ Prime Minister (p, 284, n. 5), 
But there is surely nothing inherently humorons about that tithe, which 
is simply “* First Minister ", a form of title which is still oxtant in Canada, 

. omag. [DM, | 4s. 
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Trigankns involves confusion of chronology any more 
than the mention of two Sauls. The argument that he 
now sets out is different. As regards enhemeriam I put 
two questions (p. 411 ante). He has offered a reply 
partially to the first, but the second remains, 

Now to the questions raised by traditional ‘ history’. 

First, Dr, Keith uses arguments based on the silence 
of the Rigveda, I pointed out when the argument ea 
silentio is cogent and when it is not (JRAS, 1913, 
Pp. 887-8). He says, however, “ Of a race of kings from. 
Puriravas Vedic tradition is silent.” Again, “In the 
more or less immediately contemporary Vedie texts 
nothing is known of a king Triganku.” Similar is his 
conclusion, “It is perlectly clear that Vedie times do 
hob recognize any such racial divisions as the Aila, the 
Saudyumna, and the Minva,” The silence proves nothing, 
unless these matters should have been mentioned; and 
that there was no call to mention them he shows by 
his statement, “That the Vedic texts, the Sambitas and 
the Brahmanas, are not books of historical purpose is 
notorious,” The Rigveda does not mention at all “the 
tree which is most characteristic of Indian " the banyan, 
as Professor Macdonell notices (Sansk. Lit, pp. 146-7): 
would anyone argue from that silence that the banyan did 
not exist in India when the hymns were composed ? 

Next, as regards the value of brahmanie tradition, 
which Dr. Keith quotes and relies on. 1 cited Professor 
Macdonell’s authority to prove the disregard shown hy 
the brahmans for history (Sanal. Lit,, p. 11). Dr, Keith 
demurs and says, “ Professor Macdonell is dealing in the 
‘pessage cited specially with the dates of Sanskrit authors 
like Kilidasa,” Professor Macdonel! begins his remarks 
thus (p. 10), “ History is the one weak spot in Indian 
literature. Tt is; In fact, non-existent, The total lack 
of the historical sense is so characteristic that the whole 
course of Sanskrit literature is darkened by the shadow 
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of this defect, suffering as it does from an entire absence 
of exact chronology.” There is no limitation in these 
words. He goes on, “So true is this that the very date 
of Kalidasa, the greatest of Indian poets, waa long 
a matter of controversy,” ete. He merely mentions 
Kalidasa as a signal illustration of the general position, 
As regards the reason that Professor Macdonell assigns 
(p. 11), Dr, Keith allows it for the Upanisnds and later 
literature. It is unnecessary to discuss this qualification 
here, for, since he says also “ That the Vedie texts, the 
Samhitis and the Bralmanas, are not books of historical 
purpose is notorious”, he practically substantiates Pro- 
fessor Macdonell’s statement. Notoriously then the 
brahmans had a “total lack of the historical sense”. 
What is their tradition worth, then, in matters of 
traditional ‘history’? If Dr. Keith maintains that tt 
can be treated as a critical standard, the burden of 
proof rests on him, 

It is the accepted opinion that the Aryans entered 
India from the north-west. Kesatriya tradition knows 
nothing of it, nor does brahmanic tradition as far os I am 
aware. Kesatriya tradition says a movement took place 
the reverse way, outwards through the north-west. To 
diaprove this Dr, Keith mentions the grounds on which 
the accepted opinion is based; but ksatriya tradition 
micht ask whether those grounds are inconsistent with 
ita version, I do not assert this view, but its possibility 
is not wholly beyond consideration. 

I pointed out that tradition tends to snggest Vyasa 
compiled the Rigvedie canon, and Dr. Keith asks, “ why 
should the Brahmana, the Aranyaka, the Upanisad, and 
even the Siitra texts pass over this great achievement 
in silence?" Now on Dr, Keith's (or indeed any) theory 
the Rigveda must have been compiled at the end of the 
Vedie period and by some person or persons; yet those 
very texts pass that over in silence: why? The silence 
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concerns him just as much as it concerns me. T will 
venture on an answer: the brahmans set themselves early 
to exalt the antiquity and character of the Rigveda, and 
naturally nothing that would derogate therefrom could 
be expected from their mouths, 

Dr. Keith asks, “ Are we to assume that the Kesatriyas 
were not merely anxious to record the kingly dynasties 
but were determined also to preserve, in face of the 
culpable negligence of the Brahmins, the fame of other 
great men among the latter?” By nomeans, Brahmanism 
by its exaltation of the Veda and its own pretensions 
shut its own mouth to all matters that would derogate 
therefrom, and by its total lack of the historical SEnSG 
confused and mythologized the ‘historical’ matters it 
handled. Speaking generally, Ksatriya tradition deals 
with ksatriya genealogies, exploits, and interests; yet 
kings had priests, kings and rishis sought one another's 
aid, and some brahman families were descended from 
royal ancestry: hence rishis naturally appeared in ksatriya 
tradition. It dealt with matters from their point of 
view and extolled kings, but had not to subserve any 
preposterous claims. It contains no real history, yet its 
fenealovies could impliedly preserve some sequence of 
events, some measure of time, some synchronisms, When 
brahmanical matters entered into it, it naturally took 
a ksatriya view of them. Its purview was political ; that 
of brahmanical tradition was religious; and thus the 
subjects they dealt with differed, Hence keatriya tradition 
would naturally have recorded matters that brahmanie 
tradition passed over or was ignorant of. 

There must have been shundant keatriya tradition, 
Is it credible that the Aryan conquest of North India 
was devoid of all adventure and heroisin, that no deeds 
worthy of celebration in song were performed, 
took no pride in preserving their ancestry ? 
tradition has reached us through brahmanie 


that kings 
Keatriya 
hands, with 
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the liability to be “edited” secording to brahmanie 
views, and what of it has survived is what brahmanie 
censorship has “ passed". Intrinsically, therefore, ksatriya 
tradition bears a better guarantee than brahmanic tradition 
in ‘tustorical® matters. Moreover, the Puranas are older 
than Dr. Keith estrmates: There are reasons for liolding 
that Purdinas existed in the fourth century B.c,,' and were 
authoritative even then. 

Dr. Keith, however, condemns kesatriya tradition as 
worthless. Suppose the whole of his position be conceded, 
the validity of his arguments and the worthlessness of 
tradition, there still stands this fact: keatriya tradition 
knows of the results that we call the Aryan oeeupation 
of India, tells of them in detail, and attributes them to 
one race, the race that it calls Aila. How did worthless 
tradition achieve this remarkable feat ? 


F. E. ParGcrrer. 


MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 

Dr. Thomas in his note at p. 413 above has quite 
justifiably quoted for sthiti the meaning, im a particular 
eonnection, of ‘continuance, continued existence’, Hut it 
is equally well established as meaning ‘a settled rule, 
practice, custom, usage’, And his rendering of the whole 
expression Malava-gane-sthita by “the continuance [sthilz] 
of the tribal constitution [gana] of the Milavas” (p. 414) 
is plainly inthuenced, though of course unconsciously, by 
my original interpretation of it twenty-five years ago: 
the word gat means simply ‘a tribe’, not ‘tribal 
constitution, i.e. embodiment as a tribe’. 

I had to deal with two expressions, found im records of 
A.D. 473 and 532-3, as follows —— 

1. Malaovandyi. ganu-sthitya; Gupta Ineacriptions 
(1888), p. 63, 1 19. Taking sthiti in the meaning of 


\ This is shown in Mr. V. Smith's third edition of his Early History 
of Iudia, p. 2 
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‘being in a state or condition’, I rendered this ( p. 87) :— 
“by (the reckoning from) the tribal constitution [qana- 
atheti| of the Malavas”. 

2. Malava-gana-sthiti-pasit : op. cit., p. 154, |, 21, 
I translated this (p, 158):—" from (the establishment af) 
the supremacy [vasa] of the tribal constitution [gana 
sthitt| of the Malavas", 

The reckoning referred to in these two passages is 
unmistakably the so-called Vikrama era beginning in 
B.C. 58: this, indeed, is not contested. And, while 
pointing out that there are coins which show that the 
Malavas existed as an important people from long before 
that time, I arrived at the conclusion that something 
happened in Bc. 58 which led to a more detinite 
constitution of them then as a tribe; and I treated the 
era as running from that event, and so as having been 
founded by them, 

Professor Kielhorn considered this Inatter, so far as 
the translation of the expressions ik concerned but lo 
farther, in Ind. Ant., vol, 19 (1890), p. 56. He quoted 
from another source the expression gananayd sthipayitum, 
“to settle or fix by counting, to reckon up”. And he 
arrived at the opinion that gan-sthikt should taken as 
equivalent to ganana, ‘counting, reckoning’, so as to give 
the rendering “by or according to the reckoning of the 
Malavas”", 

A fresh light was thrown on the matter lately hy 
& new record, of a.p, 405, which was brought to notice by 


‘Mr. D. R, Bhandarkar in Ind. An#., 1913, p. 161. Here 


the expression does not inelude the word sthati, but is— 

3. Malava-gan-amnatea, Mr. Bhandarkar has trang. 
lated this by the obvious and quite unobjectionable 
rendering “handed down traditionally by the Malava 
tribe”, 


‘ Now see also the Progress Report of the Archeological Survey, 
Western Circle, for the year ending $1 March, 1013, p. 58, | 
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In the light of the statement in this new record of 
A.D. 405, my amended translations of the two expressions 
quoted on p. 746 above are (1) “by the usage [sthita] of 
the tribe [gana] of the Malavag”; and (2) “under the 
influence of or aceording to [vast] the usage [#fhiti] 
of the Malava tribe [gana]. 

The upshot of the matter is certainly not that 
“according to the earliest avatlable information con- 
cerning the connexions of the Vikrama Eras, it dates 
from the foundation of the tribal independence of the 
Malavas” (p. 414 above). It is that the said mformation 
presents the era as a reckoning which had been handed 
down by the Mialavas; just as has always been my 
contention in recent years: in no way does it assign 
the foundation of the reckoning to them, 


J; F. FLEer, 


THE SAUNDARANANDA OF ASVAGHOSA 

In his preface to the Saundarananda the editor, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasnda Sastrin, has endeavoured 
to prove that the author of the poem is Asvaghosn, and in 
discussing various points regarding him he assumes that, 
as Asvaghosa flourished before Nagarjuna, it is not 
possible to tind the Madhyamika theory in his work. 
The essence of that theory is Sanyata, and he goes so far 
as to say that even the word Sanyata is not used in the 
Saundarananda, But this is not correct, In canto x11, 
16—22, the Sanyaveda is described to some extent, and 
the words sainya and éinyata in their accepted technical 
senses occur in the same canto in verses 20 and 17 
respectively. 

It may be added here that there is another work by 
Advaghosa in which, again, the Midhyamika theory is to 
be found, Mr. T. Suzuki, enumerating the works of 


Aévaghosa in his preface to the “Discourse on the . 
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Awnkening of Faith” (Mahayanaéraddhotpadasastra) 
writes (pp. 37-8) as follows:—“(5) A siltra on a 
Nirgrantha’s asking about the theory of non-ego, The 
book foreshadows the Madhyamika philosophy of Naigir- 
juna, for the two forms of truth are distinguished there, 
pure truth (peremdrtha-salyo) and practical truth 
(samvriti-satya), and the Sinyata theory is also 
proclaimed.” T 

Now here the question arises: How is it possible for 
ASvaghosa, who is prior to Nigarjuna, the founder of the 
Madhyamika theory, to describe that theory in his work ? 
The answer is this: Certamly Nigirjona established the 
Madhyamika school, But it does not follow from it that 
all the materials for building the new structure were his 
own, He chiefly collected them from the works previous 
to him, such as the Prajiiipairamita, Lankavatira, ete. 
The theory was evolved in the minds of former teachers 
long before Nagarjuna, and the latter only systematized 
it, and so he is called the founder of it. The ease is the 
game with almost all the branches of Indian philosophy. 

There is another point. No doubt, as the editor says, 
in his Saundarananda A4vaghosa often speaks of the 
practice of Yoga. But this cireumstance does not prove 
that he belonged to the Yogaedra school, For the 
Madhyamikas are also called yogins, and one may easily 
cite several passages bearing upon that school from 
Candrakirtti's Madiyamaka-vriti (edited by Professor L, 
Poussin, pp. 340, 346, 548) and other works of the class. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


PaRaMARtTHA's LIFE OF VASUBANDAU axn THE DATE 
OF KANISKA 

Professor Franke’s communication on this subject in the 

last number of this Journal and the appended note by 

Dr, J, F. Fleet (pp. 398-401), having been evoked hy some 
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references of my own (ihid., 1913, pp. 646, 1031-2), seem: 
to eall for some remarks in explanation. 

Professor Franke accepts and develops the view af 
M. N. Péri (Bulletin de Ecole Francaise d Extréme- 
Orient, 1911, pp. 339-00, esp. pp. 354-61), aceording to 
which the phrases “in the five hundreds”, “in the nine 
hundreds", employed by Paramirtha, denote, not the 
centuries 500—99, 900-99, bat 401—400, 801-900. I regret 
to have written in temporary oblivion of M. Péri's 
extensive and careful paper, which im any case suffices 
to show what a complicated problem the date of Vasu- 
bandhu is, I do not propose to enter into it here; but 
there are some points which may repay a later 
consideration by some competent scholar. 

The question of the hundreds, so far as it is a matter 
of Chinese philology, I must be content to leave to 
Sinologists; perhaps we may learn before long whether 
the view of M. Péri and Professor Franke receives 
general recognition, But it may be remarked that the 
expressions in question do not originate with the Sanskrit 
of Paramfrtha, who may have written m that idiom 
“when five hundred years were passed” (atitest pamiea- 
fatavarsesu}, but contain the Chinese translator's 
interpretation. 

Dr, Fleet observes that “ Perhaps this tradition, also, 
will now be rejected, as unreliable, by those who have 
used it, with the wrong application of the meaning 
of the five hundred years, towards fixing a Inter date for 
Aévaghosa and Kanishka?” It may therefore be useful to 
specify, for the sake of any scholars who may not have 
read M, Péri’s article, what date for Vasubandhu and for 
Aévachosa is really stated or implied in Paramértha’s 
words. According to evidence supplied by M. Peéri 
(p. 361) Paramartha, who died in ap. 569, himeelf 
mentions a date when he is writing as A.n. 1260. For 
him, therefore, the nine hundreds, as interpreted by 
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M. Péri and Professor Franke, would denote a century 
ending not later than a.p, 200 (Vasubandhu), and the 
five hundreds a century ending not Jater than 200 ne. 
(Asvaghoga). In that case no one will question that he 
is Very grievously unreliable. 

We shall not, therefore, be surprised to learn that M, Péri 
(p. 357) supposes Paramartha to have written, not “in 
the nine hundreds”, but “in the eleven hundreds "; he 
considers, indeed, that he has evidence pointing thereto, 
The nine will be a Chinese rectitication, If this is so, 
the five hundreds for Agvaghosa will similarly be 
4 rectification—for what we do not know—and in any 
case we are no longer in a position te fix what is, in 
fact, the testimony of Paraméartha, 

it may, however, be urged that the reason for the 
correction in Paramiértha’s text will have been a generally 
accepted view in China that Vasubandhu belonged to 
“the nine hundreds”, and that aceording to M. Péri 
this dating must have been current in India and have 
been derived thence by Tibetans! and Chinese, The 
1,000 years mentioned by Hiven-Thsang* and in his Life 
M. Péri regards as «a round number, The matter now 
becomes hypothetical. But let us make the supposition 
that the date 900 was accepted in India: what follows ? 
What actual period is implied ? We know that according 
to Hinen-Thsang and others the Parinirvina of Buddha 
took place 100 years before the reign of Asoka, and this 
dating was not only the rule in India, but it is tije earliest 
and most authoritative of all" since it is given in 
Aévaghosa's Sitralemlira (trans. Huber, p, 273; see 
M. Lévi's article in the Jowrnal Asiatique, sér. x, tom, xii. 

' Wassiljew, Burldiiamus, p. 69 (64), 

* Trons. Beal, i, p. 20, “in the middle of the thousand 
which supports Professor Takakusy’s view of the ' 
_* It would be still more nuthoritative, 
first century pc. In any case the quest 


still open ; the Greeks seem to represent 


yours,” 
“Hine hundreds”, 

if Aévaghoga belonged to the 
of of the date of Hoddha is 
the firw nanda jas Alexander's 
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pp. 84-5, 1908). Buddha will, according to this tradition, 
have died after 400 uc.: and, supposing the correctness 
of Professor Franke’'s interpretation, the “tive hundreds” 
(Aévaghosa) will still be the first century a.p., and the 
“nine hundreds” (Vasubandhu) the fifth century A.D. 

These considerations seem sufficient to show that in 
any event Paramirtha’s testimony is agdinst placing 
Aévaghosa, and consequently Kaoniska, in the first 
century B.C, 

I observe that Dr. Fleet speaks of a fredition. But, 
of course, this involves an assumption, since the dating 
in Paramartha’s work might very well be due rather 
to a calculation, As, however, we are speaking of 
traditions, let me call attention to a report which certainly 
seems to be of that nature, namely the statement of 


Hiuen-Thsang (trans. Beal, i, pp, 55-7), according to which ~ 


Kaniska was the founder of » monastery 3 or 4 (i to 
the enst of the eapital of Kapisa (the Kabul territory’). 
That being so, he will have been, as Hiuen-Thsang 
otherwise also implies, ruler of this country, whieh 
admittedly (JRAS. 1913, pp. 654-5, 929, 930, 941-2) cuts 
short any question of placing his date in the first century Bc. 


F. W. THomas. 


“ Nores ON THE Enicrs or Asoka” 
As the “Notes on the Edicts of ASokn”, commenced 
on p. 383 above, are not continued in this issue, it is 


expedient to make a special reparation of two omissions. 


which might seem to imply a neglect of previous writers. 
They are as follows :— 

1. av, Afhabhagiya (pp. 391-2) Mr. Vincent Smith 
should have been mentioned as having previously 
(Indian Antiquery, xxxiv, pp. 3-4) accepted the 
equivalence of afha in this word with Sanskrit asta 
For the rest his interpretation differs from that propounded 
by me. 


_ 
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2. Sv. samédja (pp. 392-4). It should have been pointed 
out that Dr. R. D. Bhandarkar, who, however, does not 
anticipate the precise point of the exposition, had previously 
(Indian Antiqguary, xli, Pp. 255-7) shown the true 
character of a samdja, as an exhibition taking place in an 
arena or amphitheatre, which isin fact already made plain 
in the article cited by me from Album Kern (1903). 

T may here add that the phrase eriyaggasamdja occurs 
(frag. 45), and probably more than onee (see frag. 84), 
im the dramas of Aésvachosa (Liiders, Bruchstiiche 
Buddhistischer Dramen, Berlin, 1911), so that an 
entertainment of this nature seems to have belonged to 
the plot of one of the plays, F. W. Trois. 


A New Porm or AsvacHosa 

I should like to call attention to a remarkable work 
which has appeared as No. xv of the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
under the title Kien-ch'wi-fantean (Gandistotragatha), 
edited with elaborate commentary and indices by Baron 
A. von Stael-Holstein (St. Petersburg, 1913), The work, 
which is a noteworthy literary achievement, might mn 
this country escape observation, as the commentary is in 
Russian, 

The poem is unknown from Indian sources, But 
a Chinese trenaliteration—if the expression is allowable— 
appears in Nanjio's Cutaloque of the Chinese Trimtaka, 
under No, 1051, where the title is rendered as Ghanti( kei ?}- 
sumekrita-stotra or Ghanti-sitra; and in the volume of 
the Tibetan Tanjur, which contains the collection of 
hymns (Hstod . tshogs), it is represented by a translation. 
With the aid of these materials Baron von Stael-Holstein 
has succeeded in restoring practically the whole Sanskrit 
text. The difficulty of such an undertaking will be 
wpparent when we consider the varying or tneertain 
phonetic values of Chinese signs, It was aggravated by 
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the fact that the transliterator, or the original Sanskrit MS., 
had not seldom confused the similar afsares (¢.g. v and 
dh, ay and yj, ech and tth,y and p)of the Indian alphabet. 

A much more serious difficulty, however, resided in the 
character of the poem, which is » Buddhist equivalent of, 
say, a Christian hymn on the message of church bells. 
It is a very fine work, quite worthy of Asvaghosa, and 
characterized by all the metrical and literary subtlety of 
that master of Sanskrit. Moreover, a number of the 
lines consist of mere experiments in musical sound, the 
various russ being conveyed phonetically by meaningless 
syllables. But for the fact that these syllables are 
necessarily preserved in the Tibetan the task would here 
have been a hopeless one. 

The text appears interlined with the Tibetan and 
Chinese equivalents, and subsequently in its separate 
shape. It is followed by two other, shorter. and less 
important, Buddhist hymns, the Saplajinestava and 
the Manjusrindmiastasataka, which have been similarly 
restored and treated. 

The notes deal with the critical and exegetical 
questions; and they are followed by a full index of 
the Chinese signs, giving all their oceurrences. The 
reader Is therefore in a position to control the regularity 
of the Chinese “ transliteration”, which is very strict, 
allowing little seope for conjecture. I gather that this 
index is also important, as we may understand, in regard 
to the phonetic values of Chinese signs at the date of the 
transliteration (a.p. 973-81), 

The gandi, quite different from the ghan{i or “ bell”, 
is a long, symmetrically shaped, piece of wood, whence 
sounds are produced by striking it with « short elub, 
also of wood; it may be seen depieted and described 
on pp. xxi-ii of the work of Baron von Stael-Holstein, 
who himself possesses a specimen. 

F. W. Tuomas, 
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NOTE ON THE NAME KUSA 


Aévachoza's Satrilamivre and more than forty other 
Buddhist works have been translated into Chinese by 
Kumiarajiva, a celebrated Sramana of Indian extraction who 
flourished in Eastern Turkestan about a.p, 400. He studied 
in Cabul at a time when Yiieh-shih! rulers still governed 
parts of Central Asin, and must have possessed some 
first-hand knowledge of the race which Dr, J, F. Fleet 
(ahove, pp. 369-81) and Mr, J. Allan (above, pp. 403-11) 
agree in calling Kushan, instead of using the name Kuen, 
found in the Chinese version of the Sifradlayjititra as well 
as in the Tibetan translation of the Muhdrijakani[s]- 
holechd* It might possibly be thought that the anthors 
of the translation Inst named, owing to their imperfect 
knowledge of history, misunderstood the original Sanskrit 


' Thecharacters Fh FE are rendered by Yiieh-shih, which represents 
their modern Peking pronunciation, The usial transoription (Yieh-chih) 
hes not been adopted for reasons stated in my paper“ KOPANO und 
Viieh-shih " (Biteungeberichte der Koniglich Preassischen Akademie der 
Wissensclintten, 1914, pp. 645-0). In the article mentioned I call 
attention to the fact that in the Ma-ming-p‘u-sa-chuan (Life of 
Asvaghoxa) Kaniska is spoken.of as a ruler of the Little Yiieh-shih, 
and try to prove that the characters AH FE, which in one of the old 
dinleets were probably pronounced Aur-si or (fori, represent the 
nominative singular corresponding ta the genitive plural KOPEANO 
(KOPANO) = Auredae (Ausinn). The regular nominative singular 
of the theme Awea would, in the second “unknown” language of 
Eastern Turkestan (cf, above, p. 54), be Awa, 

= The work last notned hina Ante (not Aveo). [bt seems to be admitted 
(above, p.. 380) that the difference between 4 and » is in this case 
immaterial (cf. above, p. 87). I note that my suppestion regarding 
the name Kutailvipe has nob been eriticized. The fact that this name 
ig in the Malsyapordya planed immediately after tlhe Sakadvipa has 
teen mentioned above (p. 88), and I still believe that the expression 
might be rendered by “the dvips of the Rugns". Those who accept 
this inlerpretation will nore thet the oume Rusa oecurs at lenet three 
times in Indian literature (preserved in the original or translated inte 
foreign languages), while no trace of the supposed mime Kusina (or 
Kashin) con be foond there. Cf, what Professor Kotiow save in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society (1014, p. 00) about Kusadvy ms 
which he also connects with the “ ethnic Mure Kosa or Kusa a - 
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text, and made the mistake alleged above (pp. 380, 411); 
but it seems ineredible that a famous scholar like 
Kumirajiva? who had travelled in the Yitieh-shih 
dominions as early as the fourth century and translated 
« life of Kaniska’s court poet, should have been ignorant 
af the eorrect name of the great monarchs race. 


The Mat Inseription 

The newly discovered inseription of Mat, if considered 
as it is (without assuming damage to the stone in the 
most important place, cf. above, p. $71, n.), agrees perfectly 
with the Satralamkara and the Mahdray akani[s Woalelhe, 
according to which Kaniska belonged to the Kuga race. 

There is a distinct dot above the malrka na (in line 2), 
and several well-known authorities * on Indian epigraphy 
who have examined squeezes of the inscription agree that 
the dot might be regarded as an anuavara. lf we pursue 
this course we arrive at the reading Kusinam putr[ol, 
and stand face to face with a Prikrt title which can only 
be considered as meaning “scion of the Kusas i 


Kaidphises ['a Couns 

Hardly any notice has been taken of the eoins published 
in my article (above, p. 54). Dr. J. F. Fleet does not even 
inention them, and Mr, J, Allan (p. 410) dismisses these 
most important pieces of evidence with the words: “ The 
hook in the m is a well-known feature of Kharosthi 
epigraphy, quite without significance. I do not see any 
hooks in the places concerning us, but well-defined strokes 


} We find some biographical data concerning Kumirsjiva and a list 
of his existing translations in Bunyiu Nanjio's Cutalogue af the Chinese 
Tranaafiea of the Auceliaal Tripifaka, Appendix li, No. 49, Among the 
translations there are lives of Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, and Deva. 

2 The ipsissima verba of one of them are quoted in my article 
“KOPANO und Yéeh-shih", referred to above [p- 74). Dr. J. F- 
Fleet roada (above, p. S70): ** Kushina-pefrio] +: son or desneriant of the 
Kushinas", and odds (p. 371): ‘we cannot find an anierire and read 
Kushiinem, oni still less Kusltndt,” und ** The marks above the mc are 
only due to damage to the ete“. 


ce 
. 
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to the left forming right angles with the matrha na and 
attached to the bottom of it in all the three legends 
reproduced. The ma@irké na combined with a stroke to 
the left placed at its bottom ean, however, mean either 
nwt or nam, and it is nob easy to decide how it is to be 
read on the coins. 

The sign described was at the time of Asoka undoubtedly 
used to represent n.* The same stroke to the left being 
observed at the bottom of the alkvara which on the coins 
of Kadphises [ represents ju, and the “Greek” legends 
of the same monarch showing the word KOPANO 
(KOPEANO) = Awsdine (ef. above, p. 84, and Mr. Smith's 
Catalogue, p. 65), I suggested the reading Nusain 
vavugasa. After my article “ Was there a Kusana Race ?” 
(above, pp. 79-85) had appeared I found that the sign 
deseribed above (the mairka na with o stroke to the 
left attached to its bottom) did stand for num in some 
Kharosthi documents later than Agoka* In view of this 


' T considered (above, p. 87) Aupivw a8 a Scythian (i.e. Old Khotant, 
or language ii) genitive ploral, preserved fn the half-Prikrtized legend. 
It would, no doubt, simplify matters if it could be proved that a Prikrt 
genitive plural (Avetacm) was intended. : 

Sec. in the word patumannionm, (Ci. Senart, Jnecriptions de 
Piyodain, p. 4, pli, Mr. Pargiter says (above, p. 650): “uw im tnt 
was denoted [in the Adoka inscriptions] by that [leftward) stroke 
applied, however, to the very extremity of 1" 

= We find the same sign in the word Noainedasena, which occurs in one 
of the Rharosth! documents from Niya deciphered by Professor Rapson, 
Cf. p. 10 of his Specimens of Ahorogihl Jnecriptiona. The same sien will, 
I think, be recogoized between Me and drasa on some of Menander’s 
coina, and 7 have no doubt that it was intended for nag (new), 
Cf. Mr. Smith's Catalogue of Coins, pl. ¥, No.3; Professor Garduer's 
Catalogue, pl. xi, No. 11; and Mr, Whitehend's Catalogue, pl. vi, 
No, 471, The stroke to the leit attached to the mdfrhd ma is wanting 
on all coins known to me where there ore certain we's, as on those of 
Philoxenos (PAvoaaoet). CE Gardner, pl. xtii, No. 7; Smith, pl. vi, 
No.4; and Whitehead, pl. vil, No. 577. Many of those interested in 
Todlinn history will, I am-eure, believe that on the colina of Menander 
( Meneueireen) and Radphises I (Austra yorugesd) the stroke to the 
left attochel to the mdfrhd ta means something, until they see 
& sufficient number of coins proving the contrary. I have not heen 
able in the catalogues mentioned to discover any well-defined si nrilead 
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fact, I now think that the words Ausdnam yarugase 
were intended by the die-sinkers in question, We might 
hesitate between Ausint (genitive plural of Kuse in the 
language ii) and Ausanam (Prikrt genitive plural of 
Kusa); but we cannot admit that the clear-ent leftward 
stroke, repeated on at least three dies, stands for nothing. 
Those who accept what has just been said will agree that 
the legends mentioned constitute still stronger evidence in 
favour of my view (Kusa, not Kusana or Kushan) than 
the Mat inscription does, beeanse the latter can be put 
aside by assuming one accident (damage to the stone), 
while three are required if the existence of legends reading 
“of the yuvuga of the Kusas” (Kusanam [or Kusdin| 
yavugaea), ete, is to be denied. 


The Mayikyala Inscription 


I do not think that the sign | which immediately 





follows Gued in the Manikydla inscription can possibly 
be intended for the same group of sounds as the signs 





which correspond to the fourteen certain nes of that 
record (cf. above, p. 84), But even those who accept 
Dr. J. F. Fleet's reading, Gusdneavalip osaneardiaka,' 


to the left attached to wo's in the Kharogtht legends of any ruler except 
Mennnoder and Kodphises L The strokes bo the left are on the coins 
published abore (p. 85) morn pronounced than on thase of Menander, 

i The exact reading adopted by Dr. J. F. Fleet (jp. 473) is Cracafuaape- 
rut~ontrrdiake, On p. a74, however, it is anid: “and ao wo have 
the mame here os Guahono = (Vnakiten,” and on p. 371 we find the 
statement: “‘the Khartshthi alphabet does not always, if indeed ever, 
distinguish clearly between the cerebral # and the dental a." 

nas. 1014, fi 
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will have to admit that this expression might be regarded 
as meaning “scion (or increaser of the race) of the Gueas”. 
I think that the nearly identical title Kusdnam putrfo] of 
Mat, the first part of which can be nothing but a genitive 
plural, makes this interpretation inevitable, and that 
there 1s certainly nothing in the Manikyala inseription ? 
disproving the correctness of Kuméarajiva’s translation 
(Kiso, cf. above, p. 754). 


The Panjtar Inseription 

All we know of this record, the original of which has 
been lost, is contained in two* different treatments of it 
by Sir A. Cunningham (JASB., 1854, p. 705, and Arch. 
Surv. India, vol. v, Calentta, 1875, pp. 61-2). I de not 
think I deserve the reproach of hardly having done 
Justice to the inscription (ef. above, p, 372). The fact is 
that T ignored the figuring of 1854 and accepted the 
statement of the learned General printed in 1875: “It 
is very unfortunate that the name of the king is broken 
off at the end of the first line, the initial Jetter E, or 
perhaps V, being the only one unmutilated. The second 
letter, which is very doubtful, may be either re, or ha, 
or ne,” 

Dr. J. F. Fleet reads ra- (Cunningham’s R, or perhaps 
NW) ya (C.+ very doubtful—r, or ha, or ne), while con- 
sidering it as a “moral certainty” that the third letter, 
“which is damaged ” (C. does not even mention the third 
letter), was mi—and al] this on the sole authority of 
a plate known to Sir A. Cunningham. The eminently 


1 T have not hod sufficient time properly to consider the now treatment 
of this important record which we find above (pp. 641-0), but I note 
that the reading: Gugino is sirgeposted there hy Me. Pargiter, who refuses 
(p. 661) to admit an Old Khotani (language ij) genitive in the Minikyila 
inscription ** beonnse all the terminations bere are Prakrit " ond explains 
the o (in Grsano-re”) by aSStining that the “4 compound" ja formed 
“alter the Iranian[t] fashion of using the nominative form instead of 
the base-form in the first member of a compound word " (yp, (50), 

* See alao JASB., 1863, pp. 145, 150. | 
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sound judgment of the latter being as well known as the 
fact thet the facsimiles of the period are very far from 
satistactory,’ we must refuse to consider the word rajami 
(and, consequently, the whole of the Panjtar inseription) 
as in our case (Kusa or Kusana, Kushan, ete.) proving 
anything at all. 


The title KOPANO PAONANO PAO 

Dr. J. PF. Fleet has certainly sueeeeded in showing 
(p.376) that substantial parts of the general design nearly 
always separate the words KOPANO and PAONANO 
on the coins in question. This would indeed militate 
against the reading KOPANO PAONANO PAO .. 
suggested above (p. 83), while favourmg Dr. J. F. Fleet's 
arrangement: PAONANO PAO .. . KOPANO, if it 
could be proved that the parts of the general design 
constituted on the coins of the period anything like marks 
of punctnation, But can such a rule be proved? Many 
readers of this Journal will agree with me in comsidermge 
it impossible. Do not the king's legs? which generally 
separate KOPANO from PAONANO, stand between 


‘In order to illustrate what hes been said above, a line of the 
Minikyaln inscription is here shown as it appears in the second volume 
of the Reporta of the Archwological Survey of India (Simla, 1571, 
pl lsxiii) and in o photographie reproduction (Jowrna!l Aviaticur, 
Janvier-Fdvrier, 1806, pl. i). 


SIPIILCILP PIF 






21 do not know on what groumls Dr. J. F. Fleet considers. the 
substantial porta of the design ns meaning nothing when they Re para Le 
letters belonging to the same word, but attaches a great hn portance to 


them when they intervene between KOp ANO and p AONANO. 


: 
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the | and the A (in BACIAGWN) on some coins of 
RKaniska (cf. Whitehead, pl. xx, No. 4)? Many similar 
legends could be quoted from the eatalorues mentioned, 
and I think that no facts have been adduced which 
preclude ovr recognizing the well-authenticated title 
Aiidin fihan Sah, the existence of which is admitted 
above (p.379),on the coins of Kaniska and his successors.’ 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith authorizes me to say “that he 
knows of no reasons whieh could prevent our reading 
KOPANO PAONANO PAO KANHPKI on certain coins 
of Kaniska, and that he does not consider as convineing 
the arguments advanced by Dr. J. F. Fleet and Mr.J. Allan 
in favour of a different arrangement of the legend 
(PAONANO PAO KANHPKI KOPANO)”. This statement 
of a well-known authority on Indian numismaties will, no 
doubt, be of special interest to those who have observed 
the uncompromising attitude adopted by Mr. J. Allan on 
p- 408 (“Tt must be obvious to anyone who has ever seen 
one of the coins in question that the legend cannot be taken 
in the order in which,” ete.), 


General Remarks 
It seems to be admitted that, if nothing else were known 
of the name of the race, the most natural way of translating 
the title Kasan Aah on purely philological grounds would 
be“ King of the Kis or Kidas", This being so, it must 
be proved by independent evidence that in this case 
a different interpretation has to be resorted to. I eannot 


see a-sufficient proof in the fact that the word Kadan and 


' Even those who read Pp AQONANO PAO. . . KOPANO need 
not ahandon the view that Rusa is the correct name of Kaniska’s race. 
Professor Konow (op. cit., p. 93) adopts the Brraneniont last mentioned 
and still considers KOp ANO os « cenitive plural of Kosa or Kusa. 
KOPANO placed after the nome of the king might perhanpa mean 
“of the Kugas™ (“who belongs to the Kuss race“), We know very 
little of Old Khotan! (language ji) syntax, and cannot say whother auch 
a use of the genitive occurs in that langiinge, In Praikrt, however 
sitnilar odes sotin to be proved. (ii, Professor Kono W's article, +! Gotha 
in Ancient India,” JRAS., 1912, pp. 379-sa, 
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ite Chinese equivalent Auei-shuang' have been used as 
the names of a tribe or territory. That does not seem to 
be more astonishing than the circumstance that the word 
Preussen (originally nothing but a plural of Preusse) is 
used nos the name of a well-known kingdom at the 
present day. 

The word Cuseni or Cusani, mentioned by Mr. J. Allan 
_fon p. 405), is admittedly nothing but a conjecture by 
Tomaseheck (Sitzungsb, of the Vienna Academy, 1877 
[not 1887], vol. Ixxxvii, pp. 155-6). Professor Marquart, 
who reads Cussis where the text has Ruffis,? is responsible 
for a similar conjecture which favours my view. The 
Qiusani or Qasani of the Spicilegium Syriacum are easily 
outbalanced by the Kis of the Syriac legend of Alexander* 
Tt is true that the Armenian K‘usank* has probably (but 
not necessarily, as I am informed by a most competent 
Armenian scholar) to be regarded as a plural of Kuéan 
(not K'us or Kuga). I do not think, however, that this 
fact can outweigh the authority of Kumiarajiva—one of 
the most famous scholars of Buddhist antiquity—bhorne 
out, as it is, by the Mat inscription and by certain coin- 
legends of Kadphises I. 

May I conclude this note by drawing attention to the 
manner in which Dr, J. F. Fleet deals with the documentary 
evidence supporting the view put forward in my article 
“Was there a Kusana Race?" (above, pp. 79-88). One 
die-sinker's mistake repeated in several dies," two accidents; 


' The expression Awet-shorng never, os far as T koow, occurs in places 
where it cunnot be explained as the Chinese rendering of an Iranian 
ploral form or of a singular form of the type Prenssen. It would he 
a different matter if e.g. KRadphises | were ealled «a Auet-ahuong instead 
of being spoken of as a Awei-simong-h-how or Anei-shuang-wong 
(ef. above, p. 80). 

* Eriadahr, p. 36, n. 2 * Cf. Marquart, op. cit., p 88, 

4 It is implied above (p. 407) that the expression XOPANCY of the 
Kadaphes-coing is a mistake for KOPANOY. 

* The omevdra which necessitates the reading Ausinam gwtr{ol, 
“scion of the Kusa's,” is dismissed as due to damage to the stone 
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and two translator's errors! are assume in order to 
disprove the correctness of the name Kusa, 

A case in assailing which, assumptions of this kind 
have to be so freely resorted to, must be a very strong 
one, and Tam as convinced as ever that Kusa (not Kusana 
or Kushain) was the correct name of Kaniska’'s race. 


A. vow STak.-Hosreix. 


Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President of the Society, has 
been elected an Honorary Member of the Deutsche Morgen- 
limdische Gesellschaft; and nearly simultaneously the 
University of Strassburg conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Ph.D. On June 2 he was present at the Oxford 
Convocation to receive the Honorary D.Litt. These 
distinctions are in recognition of Sir Charles’ eminence in 
Aralic studies—more especially in connexion with the old 
poetry—as shown in his edition of the Wv‘allagdat (with 
commentary, Caleutta, 1891), the Diwdna of ‘Abid and 
‘Amir ibn at-Tufail (Leyden, ete., 1913), and the Mujfadda- 
fiyydt (in progress}, and in the translations associated with 
these or published independently. 


(ef. above, pp. 371, 755), and the mark in the MaAnikyiln inseription 
which Mr. Pargiter describes (p. (40) os **cleurly cut, precise, and 
deliberate ", is disregarded os ‘‘ nothing but a slight exaggeration of 
the slope to the left with which the Khardshth! » often ends" (jp. S74). 

' Both translators, who ore evidently quite independent of sack 
other, give the name as Koga (ef. pp. 380, 74), and Dr. J, F. Fleet 
believes that they are wrong, having mistaken’ Ausonarague for 
Kupimim vogue. Another error must be assumed if the paasace of 
the Li-yul-lo-rgyus-pu quoted above (p. 381), “the king Kanike awn the 
king of Gozan aod king Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others... ," is ta 
have any force, [i the text is considered as correct, Kanike cannot he 
the king of Guean, and it becomes impossible to connect tiuzan with 
Kodin, But, even if we do assume on error in the text and consider 
Guran as «form of Kain, we need not attach more importance to Guean 
than to the Chinese Awer-shuang (ef. above, p. 761). [do not, owing Lo 
want of time, discuss at present the new interpretation of a certain 
Ridars coin legend suggested above (p. 410) and some other matters lvaa 
intimately connected with the main question (Kusa or Kushin} levolwedl 
bat I hope I may be allowed to do so at a future cate, 
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Tue Diwins or ‘ARID mN at-Aunas AND ‘AMIR IBN 
ar-TurayL. Edited for the first time and supplied 
with a translation and notes by Sir CHakLes LYALL. 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, 1915. | 


Most of the poems in this volume, together with the 
commentary elucidating them, are edited from a unique 
manuscript in the British Museum (Or. 6771) written 
early in the fifth century of the Hijra ; and the text thus 
obtained has been supplemented by a collection of all 
poems and fragments of verse ascribed to ‘Abid and ‘Amir 
that occur in Arabic lexica, anthologies, and other works, 
The total number of verses is exactly 1,000; of these 
about two-thirds belong to ‘Abid. The text of the poems 
is fully vocalized throughout, nor has the commentary 
been stinted in this respect. Critical and explanatory 
notes to both are added at the foot of every page. The 
Arabic portion of the book is coneluded by four indices ; 
rhymes and metres, personal names, ceographical names, 
and selected words. Facing p. 1» will be found an 
excellent facsimile of two folios of the original MS. The 
English portion comprises an elaborate introduction to 
each Diwan, descriptions and translations of the poems, 
with many fine remarks on points of interpretation, and 
a list of Emendanda et Addenda. This summary will 
serve to indicate the range of the work. Very few, if 
any, editions of Oriental poetry are so completely 
equipped. It is dedicated to Professor Theodor Néldeke, 
“the acknowledged master of all European scholars in 
this field of study"—a just and graceful tribute of 
gratitude for the help which he has given in preparing 
it for the press. 
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Of the two poets ‘Abid is by far the more remarkable. 
Mis odes take us back to near the beginning of the sixth 
century 4.D., when Asad and the Northern Arab tribes had 
come under the rule of Hujr, the father of Imra’ al-Qais. 
Several passages in the Diwan refer to the slaying of 
Hujr by ‘Abid's fellow-tribesmen, and one pot (whieh 
can hardly be genuine) js actually addressed to him. 
Others are addressed or refer to Imra’ al-Qais, who as 
his father's avenger was engaged in a bitter fend with 
the men of Asad. These historical notices are im portant, 
To give a single instance, the verse (iv, 19) 

* Didst thou say that thou wouldst seek to Cwsar for help ? 

—then shalt thon surely die a Syrian (subject to Rome) {" 
shows that an appeal to Justinian was at least threatened 
by Imra’ al-Qais; and there is evidence that he carried 
out his threat, since, as the editor observes, the well- 
attested story of as-Samau‘al and the coats of mail implies 
that Imra’ al-Qais had become a subject of Rome. The 
poems of ‘Abid exhibit striking parallelisms with those of 
his greater rival ; ég., the anomalous metre (on whieh 
Professor Néldeke contributes a valuable note) of 

tills ENGI © oyebe ast oT 
aiso occurs in the Diwan of Imra’ il-Qais, and no third 
example is known. In diseussine the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to ‘Abid, and of the pre-Islamic poetry as 
a whole, Sir Charles Lyall lays stress upon the individuality 
of character which appears in the work of the ancient 
bards. He thinks “it would be a most fantastic view to 
take” that these poems, or at any rate the main part of 
them, were “fabricated in a later age, by scholars whi 
lived under totally different conditions, in a world which 
had radically changed from the days of the nomadic life 
of desert Arabia”. Such forgery on a large seale is plainly 
incredible, and the fact that a few Moslem scholars 
imitated the old poetry to perfection only proves how 
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intimately they had studied it. No doubt Khalaf al- Ahmar 
could have copied the various styles of celebrated poets af 
antiquity well enough to deceive his contemporaries, but 
he could never have written one of the Mu'allagat, To 
what extent is it possible for a European scholar 
thoroughly at home in pre-Islamic literature to distinguish 
the work of one poet from that of another by stylistic 
evidence alone? It would be interesting to hear Sir 
Charles Lyall on this point. Some years ago the present 
writer had an opportunity of trying the same experiment 
with several Persian ghazels woven, as the fashion is, 
round the margins of rugs and carpets, He found himself 
able to assign some of them conjecturally to different 
authors—Sa‘di, Hiatiz, and Jami, and as a rule his 
conjectures were verified on investigation. Here the 
criterion was not linguistic peculiarity, but o certain 
distinctive, though indetinable, individuality of treatment, 

The contrast between the two poets with whom this 
yolume is concerned will he felt by every reader. Placed 
beside ‘Abid’s original and often vividly imaginative 
style (ef., for example, i, 35 to the end; vi; vill, 4-6; xv, 
16-17; xix, 9-14), the war-songs of ‘Amir seem mediocre 
and monotonous. It may be that the English version 
exaggerates our impression of his inferiority. All his 
poems are rendered in prose, while in translating ‘Abid 
Sir Charles Lyall has in many passages reproduced the 
form as well as the meaning. Although poetry is better 
translated into good prose than into prosaic verse, there 
can be no question that verse is the ideal medium in the 
hands of one who has the seeret of using it. These metrical 
versions are beyond praise. In Sir Charles Lyall the 
artist keeps’even pace with the scholar, and one might 
almost say that his genius for translation is the result of 
that singular harmony, He makes light of the intractable 
material ; his English fits the Arabic like a glove, and he 
seems never at a loss for the right word. 
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Whereas the text of ‘Amir has a good commentary, by 
Aba Bakr Muhammad b, al-Qasim al-Anbari (the moat 
eminent pupil of Tha‘lab), and is in sound condition, that 
of ‘Abid, so far as it rests upon the sole authority of the 
British Museum codex, presents great difficulties, having 
been transcribed “in a manner which Frequently shows 
the grossest ignorance and carelessness"; moreover, the 
anonymous commentator leaves much unexplained, and 
some poems are without any commentary at all, 
Suggestions for the improvement of a text that has 
undergone the serutiny of the editor and Professor 
Néldeke must be more or less speculative, The following 
are, perhaps, worth consideration. 


perebl. Sel dd ede oF cs. Possibly all a) eS 
“you will have ¢ given him the right to reproach you 
with » benefit (if you put him to death after taking 
delight in his praise; and therefore you will be 
inclined to spare him. On the other hand, should 
his eulogy fail to please you, it will be easy for you 
to kill him).” Perhaps (fs sliould he substituted 
for as. 
ps, 12. The oft-quoted verse 


RLS) aih\ lay * ipa cwisl ang ert 
is followed in Tibrizi’s recension of the poem by two 
verses, the firat of which runs: 


Sails ates SSS, #28 OF 53s al 
This verse the editor translates (p. 17): 
“In God is all good attained to: 
the doctrine. that He is made up of se 


parate 
Persons(/) is foolishness,” 


taking 42) as equivalent to wie; but he _—_ 
that the second hemistich may be rendered: “jin 
certain statements (that are made about (rod) is 
foolishness.” I think, however, that the prononn in 
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ide; stands neither for al! nor for j,i), but for 
pall. “Through God is all good attained to”; 
consequently it is “foolishness " to say that through 
Him only some good is attained to. As the preceeding 
verse indicates, this refers to the antithetic doctrines 
of taanakkul Gwhich is closely connected with fawhid) 
and bash, The false statement 1s a denial of the 
well-known Safi theory that in reality none but God 
provides the means of subsistence or is the author of 
benefits and injuries, It seems highly improbable 
that v. 25, though older than the two additional 
verses, belongs to the pre-Islamic age. 
p. tf, 1. 5. 


eo al el “. #8 ; a - # al : . 
225 tens | aah Migr wea) = Sat ot, ass 5 When ha} 


Sir Charles Lyall describes the words Aap isi 
as unintelligible, and he thinks that two half-verses 
may have accidentally dropped out. I propose to 
read weal lol, . when thou desertest thy brother 


= 


and when he refusea (to help thee as he ought)... 


pert LG. 2 lsh Saye Gee 
The commentator explains: Gab .s! cas ot Ry ee 
Sir Charles Lyall suggests ale oir, but a preterite 
is required. I propose Nadi 

p. rr, |. 10. Is not &5 preferable to .. following wcvaly? 

p. Fy, b.9. 
x4 staf = tse 2 bate SNe ap -s | sin! ee 

os3J ohne ——a Le cis + fr Glee ae Deed — = 

The MS. reads cs. Professor Noldeke suggests 
==, but this docs not satisfy him; and of ite, 
which the editor has adopted, he remarks: © misslich 
ist das auch!" In my opinion the true reading is 
c=sac, derived from the phrase p41! slaé, “the affair 
passed from him.” The poet boasts that the Bana 
‘Asad “caused the fortune of Ghassiin to pass from 
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them”, Le. defeated them in battle, and coneludes 
with the taunt that they know little of success. 

pir, 16. Read 225 53 (which, I think. is what the 
copyist wrote) Instead of 533. 

pe ww. 1 17, 

ols3 Sea | ot 3,| * cul, unl, ct das! le n3%¢ Py 

The phrase dow 19 seems rather strange, and the 
reading is uncertain. ‘The facsimile shows no dot 
under the first letter of 4a, but there appear to be 
two dots over it: and the immediately preceding 
letter is either , or ,, The beginning of the word 
is quite illegible. I submit that the copyist wrote 
hegre, “wind-swept dust," which ja an appropriate 
word in this place. 


R. A, N. 


THe GovERNors axp Jupaes or Eoeyrr, or Kitip 
EL-’Umara’ (EL-WULAH) wa Krrin EL-QUDAH OF 
EL-Kinpi. By Ruuvon Gursr. Gibb Memorial 
Series, vol. xix. &vo: pp. 72,149. London, 1919. 


En un gros volume, M. Guest mous donne le texte de 
lHistoire des Gouverneurs et des Qadis d'Egypte. I] 
¥y a joint l'appendice d'Tbn Ziliqg a Histoire des 
Gouverneurs, celui d'Ahmad ibn ‘Abd el-Rahman ibn 
Burd a |'Histoire des Qiadis: des biographies de certains 
qitlis par bn Hajar et el-Dhahabj (115 pages) ont été 
également éditées dans ce livre. Nous ¥ trouvons encore 
une solide introduction sur Kindi et ses ouvraces ; une 
étude méthodique sur les sources qui ont servi de base aux 
deux cuvres indiquées ci-dlessus: cette étude, exposée tras 
clairement, peut servir d'exemple pour les enquétes du 
méme genre; des tableaux permettent de situer tres 
rapidement les traditionnistes & leur date. Un glossaire. 
un fac-simile de six pages du manuserit. wn index 
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eonsidérable (69 pages) font de ee livre un instrument 
de travail de premier ordre. Signalons une innovation 
intéressante: deux cartes, une de 1'Egypte, l'autre de 
empire ‘abbiside, permettent de suivre le texte avec 
intelligence, d’autant plus vite que dans l'index des renvois 
aux cartes sont faits pour chaque nom géographique. 

La lecture de quelques pages de l'Histoire des 
Gouverneurs et des Qadis d Egypte suffit pour nous faire 
apprécier le travail de bénédictin qu'a di fournir M. Guest: 
ee yolume est un vérttable catalogue de noms propres. 
Devant les recherches pénibles et laborieuses que |'éditeur 
a di effectuer i] faut s‘incliner, et je m'excuse de relever 
au miliew de nombreuses phrases pariaitement étudiées 
quelques erreurs de detail, 

Avant M. Guest, deux essais d'‘édition du texte de Kindi 
avaient été tentés, l'un par M. Koenig, qui s était borne 
i publier quelques pages du Livre des Gouverneurs, 
autre par M. Gottheil, qui avait donne le texte de 
|'Histoire des Qidis. Lesa jugements sur ces éditions 
avaient été unanimement sévéres: leur ceuvre ¢tait une 
mauvaise plaisanterie, et leurs auteurs étaient bien 
insuffisamment prépards. 

Dans Kindi, comme dans Ibn ‘Abd el-Hakam, qui le 
précéda d'un siecle, la série des autorités qui appuient un 
fait a autant d'importance que le fond de lhistoire contee. 
Les noms des traditionnistes nous serviront beancoup pour 
la critique de ces textes, et nous constaterons sans doute 
que ce sont les mémes hommes qui ont la paternitée de 
certaines anecdotes tendancieuses. Il est rare d'ailleurs 
que les traditions citées par Kindi sient un caractére 
d'appréciation: le plus souvent elles enregistrent des 
faits. Kindi nous donne Je nom des Gouverneurs de 
I' Egypte, des principaux fonctionnaires (Wurrdy, Surtah, 
bartd), des suppléants du gouverneur en cas d'absence, des 
qiidis, Puis les faits importants sont cites dans lordre 
chronologique, avec un grand luxe de détails: chefs 
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darmeée, organisateurs de révoltes, et, en cas de represailles, 
noms des coupables exdcutés > Jes dates sont données 
toujours aver une précision absolue, et In férie et Je 
quantiéme du mois sont souvent Indiqués, 

Liallure constamment simple du récit donne un certain 
humour aux histoires dréles que Kindi nous « transmises: 
elles valent toutes la peine d’étre Ines dans Je texte, 
car un simple détail fournit une note tres comique. 
Surpris douloureusement d’éire révoqué de son poste de 
seuverneur, ‘Abd-Allah ibn ‘Abd el-Malik met ses 
chaussures avant son pantalon (p. 63). Entre autres 
mesures, Je gouverneur Abii Cali el-Khursi supprime 
les gardiens des bnins: chaque baigneur, en quittant, 
ses habits, disait: “ Garde-les, Abt Calih ” (p. 122). Up 
qidi prodigue veut étre le tuteur d'un prodigue et 
sattire cette vive riposte: “Et quel sera ton tuteur, 
qidi?” (p. $47). Lhistoire de ‘homme qui met un 
talisman dans sa barbe pour se protéger du mauvaia 
ceil (p. 420); celle du juge facétieux qui force un 
plaideur @ cracher A la figure de son adversaire et le 
condamne ensuite parce quiun tel acte ne prouve pas 
en sa faveur (p. 438): celle dy qadi qui interdit de 
porter des grands bonnets et se réserve ce luxe comme 
an privilige, puis qui est dépouillé du sien par des 
enfants qui s'en servent comme Jouet (pp. 460-9). toutes 
ees aneedotes ne manquent pas de saveur, 

L'fistoire des Qddia est surtout interessante. parce 
quelle nous permet de suivre dans ses grandes lignes 
Forganisation de la justiee en Egypte. Le qadi est 
notmme tantiét directement par le Khalife. tantét par 
le gouverneur de Egypte (voir les Premitres lignes de 
chaque chapitre), De nombreux Personnages manifestent 
Vivement leur repugnance pour Ja fonetion de adi, et 
souvent ils sont nommiés contre leur gré (Intred., p. 24: 
texte, pp. 302, 305, 311, 315, 417-18, 458), Le grand 
adi d'Egypte, appelé d’abord gddé Migr, prit 4 lépoque 
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fatimite le nom de gddi des gddis, et il porte alors une 


serie de titres officiels, dont quelques-uns sont illustrés 


por l'épigraphie égyptienne de cette époque (pp. 497, 
690, 597, 599-600, 615). La competence territoriale de 
ce fonctionnaire augmenta naturellement en proportion 
avec laccroissement de l'importance de Egypte; a la 
fin du iv" siéele, un doeument officiel l'appelle gadi du 
Caire et du Vieux-Caire, d'Alexandrie, des deux -sanc- 
tuaires (la Meeque et Meédine), de Damas (on de Syrie), 
del-Rahbah, d'el-Raggah, et du Magrib (pp. 599-600); 
Bargah, la Sicile furent ajoutées plus tard (p. 611). 
Sa compétence rafione materice fut d'abord tres étendue; 
jage au civil, il le fut aussi au eriminel (p. 309); puis 
le nazer fil-maédlim fut une fonction distinete, qui 
était quelquefois donnée au qidi. Ses appointements 
varierent considérablement; si certains qidis jugeaient 
gratuitement (p. 330), d'autres acceptaient des rémunéra- 
tions trés é@levées. Les traitements augmentérent 
naturellement: la principale raison vient de ce fait que 
la communauté musulmane prit une importance toujours 
eroissante. Votct quelques chiffres: 200 dinars par an, 
de 69 & 83H, (p. 317); 360 dindrs, en 155-68 H. 
(pp. $69, 377, 878); 2,016 diniirs [ste], en 199 w, (p. 421); 
3,016 dinirs, en 212 8. (p. 435); ces deux traitements 
durent étre exceptionnels, et Kindi ¢éprouve le besoin 
d'insister (lax ihe spl eeu sl): 1,440 dinars, en S11 &. 
(p. 531). Les fonctionnaires qui entourent le qidi finirent 
par étre nombreux: on peut en voir une liste, p. 468, 
La mosquee sert de tribunal, sanf an début pour les 
ehrétiens, qui étaient jugés devant Isa porte, jusqu’en 
180 H. environ (pp. 300-1): il semble, cependant, qu'un 
jugement prononce ailleurs que dans la mosquée était 
vilable, mais le fait est exeeptionnel (p. 374) A partir 


de la seconde moitié du premier sibcle de Ihégire, les 


jugements étaient consignes dans un registre (p. 310; voir 
aussi p. 379). 


7 
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Qn sait quel réle important joue le témoignage oral 
dans la législation musulmane; aussi les qidis se mon- 
traient-ils particulitrement difficiles sur la moralite des 
témoins (p. 344), au point de ne pas accepter le témoignage 
d'un homme d'une tribu contre un homme d'un autre groupe 
(pp. 345-6); de méme le témoignage d'un chrétien ou d'un 
juif n’était valable que contre un echrétien ou un juif 
(p 351); le temoignage d'un homme était facilement 
recusé par le qidi a cause des opinions religieuses de eet 
_ homme (p. 422); c'est ainsi qu'au moment de la mibnah, 
eeux qui refusaient d’adhérer & la doctrine alors officielle 
de la création du Coran ne pouvaient témoigner (pp. 446-7}. 
Des enquétes diserétes étaient faites par ordre du juge 
sur Vhonorabilité des témoins (p. 301): un fonctionnaire, 
nommeé giiih mesiul (p. $41), en etait spécialement 
chargé, eb Kindi nons affirme que certaines personnes lui 
offraient des pots-de-vin atin d'étre inserits sur la liste des 
témoins (p. 385); cette liste se trouvait consignée dans 
tm registre (p. 304), et une nouvelle enquéte avait leu 
tous les six mois (p. 422); le témoignage des enfants était 
admis dans les affaires ecriminelles (p. 351). Quelquefois, 
le qfidi allait sur place se renseigner sur la réalité d'un 
fait—par exemple, dans le cas d'ane contestation au sujet 
dun mur mitoyen (p. 387). Les peines prononeées par le 
jnge consistaient le plus souvent en coups de fouet 
(pp. 383, 391-2, 444); le qadl condamnait anssi le coupable 
i. @tre promené dans la ville suivant un cérémonial donné 
(pp. 328-9, 391, 404, 444, 459); i la prison (p. 593), 
Les injures contre la mémoire de Mahomet étaient punies 
de mort (pp. 382,470); l'adultére, de la lapidation (p. 594), 
—Il est a noter que le qadi « toujours été chargé de 
Vadintnistration des biens des orphelins (pp. 325, 354, 386, 
oO, 404, 405), 

(oelques corrections sont A [aire : de nom brewx passares 
du texte étaient et restent tris obseurs et preternt matiere 
& discussion, 
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hy el, lire dat | (voir Jntrod., p. 8). 

Sealed doo, lire Oey! if oae*. 

eb ti. 1: yee 1 est certain que l'auteur du (denis 
a voulu ramener ce nom @ la forme d'un diminutif 
arabe, & cause de la prononciation connue de lu 
dernitre syllabe. En tout cas, c'est précisément la 
lecture Bulieis qui est la seule a rejeter parmi celles 
que donnent les auteurs arabes : le copte derhec 
a pu aboutir 4 Balbeis ou plutat Bilbeis, qui est plus 
courant (ef. J. Maspero et G. Wiet, Matériauwr pour 
wrvir a ia gdographse def Egypte, i, pp. 44-6). 

pide! ne peut pas rester. On peut corriger en 
oe Fone), transcription de mandutor (Casanova, trad. 
de Maqrizi, p. 116, n. 4), ou plutet en ype, 
lecture qui respecte plus In graphie, et qui deriverait 
de BavSodipos, porte-étendard (Amedroz, JRAS.., 
1912, p. 266: M, Amedrox me prie de dire que 
cette idée lui a été suggéree par M. E, W. Brooks). 

{i est curieux de voir que le manuserit dont s'est servi 
Magrizi avait aussi une lacune en cet endroit. Il 
avait In (i, p. 289, L 27) Fi ce sal ype 
Ute chad < weil, M. Koenig {p. 3) proposait 
heurensemont ile lire 1c1 oy. 

a: lire cou 

7 a: Dp. 385, lire ti, p. 385, 

L'orthographe du manuserit Logd) était 4 garder; elle 
est la plus fréquente (J. Maspero et G. Wiet, op. cit., 
p- 51). 

x}, est encore une forme grammaticale, inventée par 
“Yaqat il est difficile de donner d'aprés Yaqit on le 
Qdnnie lu ¥raie prononciation de noms dérivant lu 
ecopte. D'uilleurs ln forme actuelle Kherbeta (copte 
ep&aT) contredit singuliérement affirmation de 
Yagit (ef J. Maspero et G. Wiet, op.cit., pp. 77-8). 
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Hgime 
15 we dos’, lire coy er da. 
Bt aly p. 536, lire i, p. 336, 
ni. 6)” 
Lo hel ups lire Re) Ont uy- 


i As, lire plutét, avec Magrizi (i, p. S01, I. 19), 
ol. Mu‘awiyeh lui conféra la pricre, l'impot et 
la guerre. 

n. 2: 101, Tre SOL. 

6 silky. Il faut comme aux deux lignes précédentes 
mettre lo conditionnel Aiy, ou me pos faire les 
autres corrections. 

12 oS), lire ca: 

a Lest. Tl fant bien lire est supposition faite 

l wf) Gest, dans les Additions, pp. 69-70; rajouter 

ee nom A l'index, et supprimer (pp. 622 et 625) 

cpiesl ot Ctl. Il s'ngit d’Athnnnse d’Edesse, 

d'abord précepteur de ‘Abd cl- Aziz ibn Marwan, 
puis préposé aux finances d'Egypte (Magrizi, éd. 

Wiet, ii, pp. 58, 1946). 

2 Se lire aR! 

14 » lire ss certainement (voir Additions, p. 70). 

Lat: nous proposerons, M. J. Maspero et moi, la 
correction Leas ) 2, transcription du eopte bapharr. 
iiss lo > le darmmaA du Qdimds est inexplicable. 

12) eipd, lire 

10 od L- 

8. Lill, lice Ao, 

La lucune de la p, 101, L. 16, peut étre comblee 
i l'aide du texte de Maqrizi (i, p. 308,18). I fant 
lire Wilts Me | er »! igi. 

& Le contexte o'indique por que dab so trouve dans ia 
Haute- Egypte. comme le veut Vindex (p. 646). 
igs Ci 4 2 indique suffisamment que i,k est ici le 
nom d'une kirai, or il n'y o que visto Delta que 
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page ligna 
nous trouvons un district du nom de faiwwah (ef, 
J, Maspero et G Wiet, op. cit., p. 129). 
116 13 ast a été corrigé ad tort en atl dans les Additions 
- tp. 70), apstl, simple village, est différent de 
assy, district (ef. J, Maspero et G. Wiet, loc. cit, 
pn. 32). 
is6 14 ke eee! liro hs jee avec Magrizi (i, p. 309, 
l. 8), ou bien Le sata 
140 12 Liu, lire d.u.8) avec Magrizi (éd. Wiet, i, p. 37, 
]. 10, comme le propose Ia note de M. Guest). 





155 8 

ls6 I8 | 

168 18 +c. .cll, lire ss =. 
[69 + #«@6 

17012,14! 


158 17 dpe, lire je. 

162 14 ta, lire 7am. 

197 n. 2: 318, ire 312. 

206° 13 Laforme ja! est parfnitement correcte (ef.J. Maspero 
et G. Wiet, i, p. 59), 

213 16  Tinnis n’existe pos dans les Onsia. IT] fout d'ailleurs 
lire, on lieu de (pw.Su: il y séjourna deur ans, 
aoe (Mugrizi, ii, p. 339, 1. 36). 

243 n. 1; Manbibah et Anbibah sont des villages trés 
rapprochés l'un de l'autre, mais non pas un groupe- 
ment i deux dénominations (voir la carte de "Egypte 
an 1; 40,000). 

pe spelp lire Fiat, 

279 11) 7 

278 32 weeny, hire wae, 

281 § ol, lire). 

297 n. 4: 320, bre 300. 

$05 10,11 Ka'b ibn Yasir ibn Dinnah était le fils de ln fille de 
Khalid ibn Sinin ; ce dernier était considéré par les 
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page ligne 
a27 10 
a09 «615 
ook olf 
365 3 
soo 868 
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403. | 
413 14 
475 1 
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Berbéres comme un prophete. Je n'eprouve aucune 
diffieulté & scoepter lo correction proposée par 
M. Torrey (" Al-Kindi's History of the Qidis of 
Egypt": Amer. Journ. of Semitic Languages, xxvi, 
1910, p. 190). M Gottheil avait édité =o), 
sans mettre une note (p 6); a son tour, M. Guest 
donne a) 7 sans alif, et il semble nous fournir 
aussi le texte du manuscrit. La lecgon de M. Gotthel 
est en fait bien meilleure, et il faudruit lire wl; 

ot eS ele HE Se gb cal afd of ee 
aN, es ppl La phrase ing nlors tres ; eoutek. 
beastie, ‘et les corrections ne sont pos rimquées: 
| leat posstde un alif en trop, et —= a été écrit 
deux fois par le copiste. 


al\ oe, lire all aos. 


ee: : M. Torrey (p. 191) propose wey 


Tl faut lire comme p. rive li. 2-3 : 


pt Lae ap ee Js at OS) oo eet. 


i yl: Le (dws a oncore ayoake eRpprcehiey ce TOM 


de la forme grammaticale connue j.a3|; j'insiste is 
nouveau; le Qdwly n'est pas un livre sur lequel 
on Puisse s'appuyer pour discuter ln prononeiation 
dea noms géographiques de I'Egypte. D'ailleurs 
M. Guest suit une méthode diseutable: quelle fut 
pour Ini la véritable autorité, Yiqit ou le (dd mits ? 
Yiaqit donne Atrib, transcription de 2epHAs (of. 
J. Maspero et G. Wiet, op. cit., pp 3-4). 


Pa lire cel 

rr lite 10. 

de oy» lire ot (Torrey, p. 193). 
J pant, lire boat 


ae » lire ties . 
pa of po, lire =. ==) (Torrey, p. 194), et 


rajouter cette page & l'index- 


JOURNAL OF EGYPTIAN ARCHHOLOGY ati 
dnmages Cig 
466 10 La lecune contenait probablement «++! (p.467,1.13). 
498 15 Jl, lire 27) (voir l’index), 
Ll =~ 
Corrections i Pinder. — 34423), ajouter p, 96. 42,1, ajouter 
p- 287, et lire p. 286 au lien de 688. Syn, lire p. 94 on lien 
de 93. wae, lire p. 143 au lieu de 341. Cuete oe, ajouter 


p. 247. Ajouter  wldke, p. 109. gcd doe, ajouter p. 280, 


adi, ajouter p. 176. 
Dans lartiele cité plus haut, M. Torrey propose d'autres 
corrections, 
G. WIer. 


JOURNAL OF E«eyprian ArcH®oLnooy, 1914. 
Vol. I, Pts, IL 


We welcome the appearance of this new quarterly 
devoted to the antiquities of the Nile Valley and 
published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. It is in 
form a large quarto of handsome appearance, excellently 
printed, and with abundant illustrations. Among the 
urtieles in the first two numbers are to be distinguished 
these in which Professor Naville, the veteran excavator 
of the Fund, deseribes his discoveries at the so-called 
Osireion at Abydos, Here Professor Naville has unearthed 
& gigantic monument consisting of a hall over 100 feet 
long by 60 feet wide, which he identifies with the Pool 
of Osiris described by Strabo, It was, when he found 
it, partly filled with water, down to which staircases 
extended, and in the middle of which was a kind of 
island, while in the surrounding walla were sixteen niches 
or cells reminding him of the “cells of Osiris” referred 
to in the Book of the Dead. The whole construction 
is composed of huge blocks of red quartzite and other 
hard stones measuring as much as 15 by 8 feet, from 
which Professor Naville concludes that it must be 
contemporary with the Temple of the Sphinx at Gizeh, 
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or at any rate must belong to the pyramid-building age. 
Further excavation may possibly reveal the purpose of 
this subterranean lake, which is nob without parallel in 
other temples, such as that of Karnak, and may possibly 
be connected with the “ Mysteries” or celebration of the 
funerary rites of Osiris. In the Journal are also included an 
article by Professor A. S. Hunt on Papyri and Papyrology, 
in which he gives a deseription of a new ode by Sappho 
containing more than five stanzas, replete with, in his own 
words, “the simple directness and apparently effortless 
felicity of thought” of her whom the Greeks called 
simply “the poetess" as they called Homer “ the poet”. 
Dr. Alan Gardiner gives us also the translation of 
a new inscription now at St. Petersburg containing the 
predictions in the reign of Amenemhat I of the Twelfth 
Dynasty of a reader or seribe named Neferrohu. The 
prophecy, which belongs to the class of those which are 
fulfilled because written after the event, tells us of woe 
after woe coming upon Egypt, when the Nile shall dry 
up until men can walk from bank to bank, the sun shill 
cease to shine for more than an hour a day and the earth 
to bear fruit, and when man’s hand shall be raised against 
his brother, until prosperity shall be restored by the 
advent of a king from the South, who is evidently 
Amenemhat himself. There is also an excellent article 
by Captain H. D. Lyons, which explains, for the first 
time in detail, the new law relating to the exeavation and 
sale of E¢yptian antiquities and which should be studied 
by every tourist. There are further valuable summaries 
of all recent beocks and papers dealing with ancient 
Egypt; and, as Mr. J. G. Milne contributes an article 
on what he supposes to be a caricature of Antony and 
Cleopatra scratched on an ibis-jar found at Abydos, it 
will be seen that appeal is made in the new journal to 
the general reader a5 well as to the archmologist. 
F. LZ. 
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EarLty Zoroasrrianism. The Hibbert Lectures for 1912, 
2nd series. By J. H. Movtrox, D.Lit. D.D., late 
Fellow King's College, Cambridge. pp.408,. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1913. 10s. Gd. net. 

In these lectures the author of the recent Cambridge 
manual on Early Religious Poetry of Persia seeks to 
establish the historical character of Zarathushtra and his 
teaching and to trace the origin and development of the 
reformation effected by that prophet m the ancient 
relizion of Persia. Owing to the scantiness of trustworthy 
historical material for the early periods the treatment of 
this theme is necessarily to a great extent speculative, 
but to this task Dr. Moulton brings an intimate 
acquaintance with most of the recent research on the 
subject, amongst which it is noticeable that the sources 
in Dr. Hastings’ great Eneyclojaedia of Religion and 
Ethies are freely utilized. Upon these data and on his 
own study of the Avesta, the author, in attempting to 
reconstruct the history of the unknown past, rears many 
fresh theories of his own, more or less plausible, if not 
always convincing, His arguments, mainly lingmistie, 
are always interesting and suggestive, and he frankly 
invites criticism thereon, 

The Gathas, now considered to be the oldest portion of 
the Avesta and the primary source of our knowledge of 
Zoroastrianism, are upheld against the denial of their 
antiquity enshrined in the Introduction to the English 
translation of the Avesta in the Sacred Books of the Hast. 
Since Darmesteter wrote in 1898, however, the great 
advances in Oriental research have made it clear (as shown 
by West, Mills, Jackson, and others) that the Gaitha part . 
of the Parsi canon preceded by several centuries the 
school of Philo of Alexandria, from which Darmesteter 
believed that some of the leading tenets of Zoroaster 
had been borrowed. In defending and expounding the 
originality of the Avesta, Dr. Moulton discards os incorrect 
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the term Zend-Avesta for the sacred book, os well as 
Zend for the language, and uses instend “Gathas” and 
“Later Avesta” (the “ Younger Avesta” of others) for 
the former and “Gathie” and “ Later Avestan” for the 
latter, though he retains Vendidad (or properly Vendiddad) 
for the magical ritual, even if it is m wvisreading for 
Vidévdait, “ Parsism,” to denote the religion of the 
Parsis, sounds to us less satisfactory or phonetically 
eorrect than the familiar “ Parsiism”. 

Although the glimpses obtained of Zoroaster in the 
Avesta and in Parsi tradition reveal an eminently human 
personality, no agreement has yet been reached respecting 
his date. There are strong reasons for placing the prophet 
“and his Gathis several wonerations earlier than the Parsi. 
traditional date of 660-583 u.c., and Dr, Moulton * would 
like to give it “ as the eleventh century B.C. (p.412); but, 
in seeking for support for such a conjectural date, is it 
not taking unwarrantable liberties with his authority to 
suggest that the estimate for Zoroaster by Xanthns the 
Lydian, at “six thousand years before Xerxes” (p. 77), 
should be altered to six iwndred years (p. 410), in the 
face of the fact that all the other native Greek historians 
ileo place Zoroaster’s epoch at a date corresponding to 
about 6000 me.? It is indeed difficult to explain why 
the Greek historians Plutarch, Diogenes; and Hermodorus, 
writing within two centuries of the advent of Aoroaster 
according to Parsi tradition, should place ‘that epoch 
60 far back in remote antiquity as six millenniums, In 
attempting to account also for the remarkable omission 
by Herodotus of all mention of Zoroaster in deserihing in 
considerable detail the system associated with his name, 
Dr. Moulton concludes that the Father of History obtained 
his knowledge of this religion “from strata wholly 
untouched by Zarathushtra’s teaching”. Is this conclusion 
justifiable or even probable in the view of the generally 
accepted fact, summarized by. Rawlinson, the chief 
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exponent of the great historian, that "Herodotus had 
travelled in Persia and derived much of his information 
from Persian informants"? In the discussion of these 
historical points it would, we think, have conduced to 
greater clearness had the known dates of contemporary 
writers and inscriptions been more freely cited, and 
repeated when necessary; for in treating the different 
aspects of the subjects there is considerable overlapping 
and incidental references to different periods which, in 
the absence of specified dates, tends somewhat to confuse 
the render. 

The relationship of Zoroaster to the Magian cult is 
deseanted on at considerable length, To the Greeks 
Zoroaster is always a“ Magus". In Dr. Moulten’s opinion, 
however, the Magi were indigenous priests or shamave of 
low culture and non-Aryan race, and the name he believes 
means “slave. They were the leaders of the non-Aryan 
population of Media, and it was against these Magi that 
Zoroaster directed his reformation. Yet these same 
despised “slaves” and aliens contrived to secure the 
priesthood of the reformed religion ! 

Mazdah or “The Wise [Lord] was supposed to be 
a title of God, introduced by Zoroaster, who usually 
addresses the supreme god as Ahwra Macdah, the Ormacd 
of later times; but it is found in the inscription of 
Assur-bani-pal of 668-626 »,c., that is before the epoch 
of Zoroaster as a teacher, according to the Parsi traditional 
date. In the same connexion when referring to the 
famous trilingual imecription of Darius the author 
invariably spells the name of the place “ Behistan”, 
instead of the classical form of Mehistin, introduced by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, the discoverer and decipherer of that 
inscription. If this be not a recurrent printer's error, 
some explanation or reference was desirable for the 
altered form, The latest authoritative exposition of this 
name, by Dr. Mills in the Hneyelopedia of Religion and 
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Kihies, ti, 450, makes no mention of such a form: the 
present-day name of the village is Bisttin or Bisutin, 
and the last two syllables are interpreted as the equivalent 
of the Sanskrit sthiina, a pillar, with reference to the 
columnar form of the reck (or, as the present writer 
might venture to suggest, to the great monolith im ite 
neighbourhood). If the place (lat, 3475, E. long, 4745) 
is really the “ Bagistanon” of Diodorus Siculus (a,b, first 
century), this might indicate for the last syllable the 
familiar affix sthin, which has been generally corrupted 
into stam by European cartographers; but “ Behistan” 1s 
neither one nor the other. 

A novel ethnological theory is propounded to account 
for the occurrence of the names of Indian Vedic gods in 
the famous Hittite inscriptions of about 1400 B.C. 
discovered by Winekler at Boghazi-keui — in about 
40 N. latitude and 34:5 E. longitude, that is so far west 
in Asia Minor as to be almost north-west of Palestine, and 
only about 400 miles east of Constantinople. So very 
western a loeation for prote-Indo-Aryan gods does not 
fit in with the current theory of the probable date of 
the Indo-Iranian separation. To explain this difficulty 
Dr. Moulton imagines “a prehistoric migration out of 
India. backwards to the north-west”. Such an 
hy pothesis, however, unsupported by any known fact or 
probability, cannot, we fear, be seriously considered. Nor 
do we think that the author hus established his conelnsion 
that “ Parsism” is practically “independent of Babylon. 

. The complete freedom of Karly Zoroustrianiem from 
such [Babylonian] influence comes out more and more 
clearly from the inquiry ... we may dismiss all round 
the notion that Parsism owes anything to the religion of 
the powerful culture on her west", For none of the 
arguments adduced appear to us to alfect maternally 
Meyer's emphatic conclusion that “Babylon , , . influenced 
most strongly the civilization and religion of Iran”. 
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Ancient Persin was in direct geographical contact with 
Babylonia, and the leading traits of the reformed religion, 
as ascribed to Zoroaster, had for a millennium previously 
been prominent in Semitic Babylonia, such as the dualistic 
notion of the perpetual conflict between the primordial 
powers of Light (and Trath) and Darkness (and Evil), 
dominated by the supreme monotheistic ideal. [t is 
admitted that the great Mother-Goddess, Ishtar of Babylon, 
was borrowed by the Iranians for their Anshita, and she 
ia found to be actually present in Zoroustrianism about 
the fifth century uc. by the inseriptions. Herodotus 
records that in his day Iranian tradition related that the 
religion “came from the Assyrians and the Arabians” ; 
also the fact, noted elsewhere with approval by Dr. Moulton, 
that “the Persians adopt foreign customs most readily of 
wll men”. If this be so, and the Achwmenian Persians 
borrowed from Egypt; as the author notes, the winged 
solar dise as a symbol of the deity, why should it be 
improbable that their predecessors, a few renerations 
before, did not borrow from their immediate and older 
civilized neighbours, the Babylonians, those elements 
in their religion which are found to be essentially 
identical ? 

There is a very full index, but in a book dealing to 
a great extent with the origin and migrations of ancient 
religion and culture, by modern methods, the want of 
i map is a serious omission. 

These are some of the more outstanding points that 
seem to us to invite notice; but the book deals with 


a wide range of associated topics, and Dr. Moulton has 


done good service in putting forward so many ingenious 
theories, which by provoking discussion will doubtless 
contribute towards the advance of our knowledge. 


L A. WabDDELL. 
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PaLacE AND Mosgve ar UxKnarr. By GERTRUDE 
Lowrnian Bett Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. 
An account of this palace, discovered by Miss Bell in 

1900—a real romance of travel—and tlready deseribed 

all too briefly in Amurath to Amurath and in the 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, at last appears in a form 

worthy of it. The book contains a minute deseription of 

the palace, to which some forty-four plates are devoted 

a description, with plans and illustrations of three small 

buildings in its vicinity, and new plans of Kasr i Shirin, 

made by Miss Bell. 

The hook is, further, a comparative study and summing 
up of all the work that has heen done, up to the present, 
on the genesis of Mohammedan architecture. Here is 
traced out the way in which the architecture of Mesp- 
potamia, thrown into the meltin £-pot in the first century of 
the Flight, and fanned by various influences, part Persian, 
part Byzantine, yet ever steadied by its own structural 
tradition, emerged after two centuries. stamped with an 
individuality of its own. But we learn also ity history 
and evolution at a still earlier period, when, affected first. 
by the plans of Hittite palaces, and later by the wave of 
Hellenism commencing with the triumphant progress of 
Alexander and far from extinct under the Parthinns, it 
underwent distinctly marked modifications. The genesis 
of the early Mohammedan palace plan is traced back in 
an éxhaustive and masterly manner, Ukhaidir, though 
an isolated example on the eastern side of the desert, is 
shown to be merely one of a series, of which the western 
side affords numerous examples, testifying to the slow and 
reluctant transition of a people and their princes from 
nomad life to settled existence ; a culmination desired hy 
Mohammed, who could not help at times expressing his 
fears that his people would abandon the centres of reunion, 

For an explanation of the architectural scheme of 
Ukhaidir we must first look, Miss Bell says, to Sasanian 
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palaces, such as Kasr i Shirin. Their plan 1s almost 
always a development of the wan type. Eastern palaces, 
we are told, are composed of a number of self-contained 
“baits”, ie, courts, with halls or liwan groups on the 
north and south sides, which serve in turn as summer and 
winter quarters, These “baits” are so arranged that 
ultimately there is a court leftover. This, Miss Bell tells 
us, is in accordance with Professor Koldeway's brilliant 
generalization that the palaces of antiquity may he 
divided into three types, viz., the Babylonian or injunctive 
plan, 2s above, which is also that of Ukhaidir; the Greek 
or conjunctive, in which the chambers are so placed that 
ultimately a court results; and the Itahot or disjunctive, 
whieh creates a kind of court by sundering a roof that 
was originally continuous. The liwan itself is traced hack 
to the khilani palaces of the Southern Hittites, from one of 
the thirteenth century pc, at Zindjirli, through intervening 
examples of the tenth and seventh centuries, Its evolution 
is dominated by the monumental gateway, “To the 
Parthian interpretation of the venerable khilani scheme 
the Moslem East has remained unswervingly true.” The 
huge Parthian liwan, rendered possible by the monumental 
vault, with its interior space unbroken by piers or columns, 
took the fancy of the Sasanians, and has remained 
a persistent feature of domestic architecture down almost 
to the present day. 

Ukhaidir in many respects derives from Kasr 1 Shirin, 
but the great hall, corresponding to the monumental 
gateway of the Hittites, belongs to a system of defence 
absent from the Sasanian palaces, since these stood in 
large pleasure gardens. The flanking towers of the 
encompassing wall are shown to be a device in fortitication, 
purely Eastern in origin, yet, though the legionary camp 
was powerless to affect the ancient palace plan, it affected 
the enclosing wall, At Ukhaidir we find the four 
gateways of the Roman camp, one in the centre of each 
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face, though the Eastern practice had been to have one 
entrance only. Later, at Simarré, in the great palace of 
Balkuwiri— almost o town in itself—are found the 
erossed thoroughfares which were once the Via Principalis 
and the Via Prietoria, 

Chapter v treats of the genesis of the facade and its 
decoration. Here, again, Miss Bell, with immense learning, 
traces back each decorative motive and constructive 
feature through a chain of buildings to its earliest known 
example, estimating in this way, as can be done by no 
other method, the exact origin and extent of the streams 
of influence which, flowing together, have made the style. 
She refers with approval to the comparison which 
Dr, Herzfeld has drawn between the triple-arched facade 
at Hatra,in which the central arch surpasses its flanking 
arches in height and span, and the furade of the triple 
Roman triumphal arch, This Hellenistic triple-arched 
scheme suited the liwan scheme, in that it provided the 
great central vault opening together with side vaults 
affording abutment. The two openings into these side 
vaults, front the facade, were, however, an innovation. 

Chapter vi treats of the evolution of the mosque plan 
during the first six centuries of Islam. Tracing its 
development with minute detail, Miss Bell shows it to 
have been simply an extension of the idea of the primitive 
Arab courtyard, which itself was alwaya invested with 
i kind of sanctity. The mosque at Mecea, of course, was 
a thing apart, its arrangement could never be the same as 
that of ordinary mosques, in fact Tabari is quoted as saying: 
“And such was the mosque (at that time), with the 
exception of the mosque ab Mekkah which they would 
not imitate,” The first mosque was the courtyard of 
Mohammed's house at Medina; the congregation faced 
Jernsclem (i.e, north), and on this side there was a roof of 
woven palm-leaves, supported on wooden columns, After 
his quarrel with the Jews everything was reversed, a door 
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was pierced on the northern side and the congregation 
faced Mekkah (i.e. south) Improvements were carried out 
by Uthman and later by al-Walid. The earliest mosques 
were built on columns, the earliest extant example of — 
ao mosque with the arches resting on piers, being, 
Miss Bell says, probably that at Hatran, parts of which 
may date from the eighth century. It is interesting to 
learn that the maksfira and the mihrib were copied, the 
one from the Imperial enclosed dais of Byzantine churches, 
the other from the Christian apse. The mihrab was 
received with some reluctance by Islam, it was considered 
to be the least holy part of the mosque, and the Imam was 
earnestly warned not to take up his position within it. 
In keeping with this idea, the exceedingly early mihrab 
in the mosque courtyard at Ukhaidir is entirely without 
decoration. Towards the close of the Umayyad period 
the two steps and a seat of the Prophet's minhar gave 
way to the high pulpit. Miss Bell thinks this probably 
came from Christianity also, as the minbar which was set 
up in the time of ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn Marwan (a.p. 655-705) 
in the mosque of ‘Amr is said to have been taken from 
a (hristian ehorch. 

Continuing the history of the evolution of the mosque 
plan, Miss Bell gives on plate 92 a plan of the so-called 
mosque of Salih al-Din at Mayafairqin, This plan is of 
great interest, as it is one of the earliest yet published of 
a mosque in which the dome plays an important part. 
Up to this time the arcaded cloister type appears to have 
prevailed, at least in Mesopotamia and Egypt, though this — 
may not have been the case in Persia. The eentral part 
of this mosque dates from the second half of the twelfth 
century; the wings are later. An illustration of its very 
finely decorated facade is also given. 

The date of Ulkhaidir 1s discussed in the last chapter. 
lt cannot be earlier than 711, Miss Bell says, because it 
contains a mihrib, a feature not introduced into Islam till 
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A.D. TO9-11, aceording to Makrizi. Its latest date she 
consilers to be the Khalifate of Haran al-Rashid: its 
most probable date architecturally to be about acp. 740. 

In eonelwsion, it is not too much to say tliat under each 
heading Miss Bell, with the whole available literature at 
her finger-tips, exhausts her subject, and the book is 
a model for all time of the seientitic method. 


— kK. A. C. Creswett.. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS OF THE Gurra Dynasties 
AND OF SASANEA, KinG or Gaupa. By dJoux 
ALLAN, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Coins 
in the British Museum. Svo; pp. CXxxvill, 184, with 
twenty-four plates. London: printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum: 1914, 

The time is so short, and the available space in this 
number of the Journal is #0 small, that we can do little 
more than say that this volume is a most worthy successor 
to the previons Catalogues of Coins issued by the 
Department of the British Museum to which Mr. Allan 
belongs, and congratulate him warmly on the work that 
he has done: he has made his mark at once, publicly, as 
an authority in the Indian numismatie field. His book 
gives us a treatment of the Gupta coins which goes far 
beyond anything that has been previously published about 
them; and the whole of the Introduction, pp. i to exxxv, 
is full of most interesting reading, on the history, 
geography, and chronology, os well as the technical 
numistiatie details, A specially interesting detail is that 
Mr. Allan has brought out in § 128 the point that many 
of the legends are metrical. The fact is incontestable : 
and an important thing connected with it is that 
Mr. Allan’s detection of it has enabled him to make 
materin| improvements in the readings of several of the 
legends. Further, in Macdonald's Coin Types (1905), 
p. 243, we were told that the oldest known clear example 
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of a metrical inscription on a coin seemed to be a Greek 
hexameter line on Byzantine coins which were probably 
struck by Romanus IV (a.p, 1067-70). It is, thus, 
doubly interesting to find instances in India dating from 
seven centuries before that time. 

Though, for the reasons stated above, any attempt at 


a detailed review is out of the question, a few running. 


comments may be made on that part of the Introduetion 
which deals with the history and chronology. 

In § 22 for “ Mantaraja of Kaurala” read “ Mantaraja 
of Kaurala", or better “ Kuraila” or “ Korala", and in 
note 6 thereon for “F.A." read “ BL." The only other 
slip in the book which I detect Is anusvdra, for anuavara, 
in § 150, 

In § 24 Mr. Allan has notified an improvement on my 
rendering of line 24 of the Allahabad Prasasti of 
Samudragupta: in the word garutmadanka the allusion 
is to charters bearing the Garuda seal; not to coins 
marked with a Garuda, And, by the way, I may notify 
two other improvements in my treatment of that record, 
which, I think, have not been put on record as yet: in 
line 16 for “gtina-mati-vidushdrh read “guna ii widusham; 
and note that in line 30-1 the passage from pradana to 
payad is a verse, in the Prthvibhara metre. 

In § 38 it might have been noted that another name 
of Chandragupta U1, disclosed by the Safiehi inseription of 
ab. 412, was Dévaraja: the point, brought to notice by 
Mr. D. R, Bhandarkar m Jud. Ant., 1913, p. 160, seems 
undeniable, 

As Mr. Allan has said in § 40, the Vahlikas of the 
Méharauli iron pillar inscription certainly cannot be the 
people of Balkh: this is marked plainly by the statement 
in the record that it was on crossing the Seven Mouths of 
the Indus that Chandra conquered the Vahlkas; which 
statement lovates these people somewhere in the south of 
the modern Baluchistan, some six hundred miles of least 

7mas.. 114. HD | 
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from Balkh, which is even on the north of the Hindu 
Kush. ‘he identity of the king Chandra of this reeord 
still remains more or less open to question. On this pomt 
mention may be mate, “ without prejudice", of a proposal 
adyanced by Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu in 1895 and 
supported by M. M. Haraprasad Shastri in Ind, Ant., 1913, 
p. 217, to identify him with a Muhda@raja Chandravarman, 
king of Pushkarana (Pékaran in Jédhpir), mentioned in 
an inscription at Susunia in the Bankura District, Bengal, 
and to take him as one of the rulers who were subdued by 
Samudracupta, This proposal may be thought over when 
we have a facsimile and fulltreatment of the Susunia record. 

In § 57 Mr. Allan has shown clearly that Puragupta 1s 
not Skandagupta; and in § 58 he has made it highly 
probable Prakasaditya was not Puragupta. 

In § 60 he has brought to notice a new king of the 
Gupta series, Chandragupta IL, with the secondary name 
Dvidadsicditya. 

In § 64 he has reopened the question of the identity of 
the Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana of the Mandasdér 
inscription of a.p, 582-233, and has expressed the opinion, 
in accordance with my original treatment of the record, 
that the two persons were separate, and that Yasodharman 
was the suzerain of Vishnuvardhana. The question 1s not 
an easy one. But, on the whole, I am inelined to agree 
with him; and to consider that I acted too eomplacently 
and without enough thought when I aceepted the opposite 
view in an obiter dictum to which I gave utterance in 1890. 

The geneslogical table of the Gupta Dynasty on 
poexxxvi might, with advantage, have been placed more 
prominently, by putting it to face § 0. 

This hurried notice does but scanty justice to Mr. Allan's 
volume: but a glance into the book itself will at once 
secure the attention of anyone who is interested in the 
subject with which it deals. 

J, F. FLeer, 
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CATALOGUE oF Comins IN THE PanJaAn Mustum, LAHORE. 


Vol T: Indo-Greek Coins. Vol. Il: Coims of the: 


Mughal Emperors, By RB. B. Wairrneap, LCS. 
Oxford, 1914. 

The publication of these two excellent volumes gives at 
length a worthy representation of the fine collection ak 
Oriental Coins in the Lahore Museum, and one whieh 
would have delighted the heart of the late Mr. C.J. Rodgers, 
to whom not only the Lahore Collection but Oriental 
numismaties: in general owes so much Mr. Rodgers 
devoted many years of poorly remunerated labour to the 
collection and deseription of these coins, but the catalogue 
as it appeared in 1893, without any illustrations, was no 
credit to the Government of the Panjab. More enlightened 
and liberal views now prevail, and the present catalogue 
(published, like the Calentta Catalogue of 1906-8, by the 
Clarendon Press) lacks nothing in the way of printing and 
illustrations to enable it to rank in the tirst grade of 
numismatic works. 

Mr. R. B. Whiteliead must also be congratulated on the 
fulness and ability of his treatment of the subject. He 
had already shown himself, in some excellent articles in 
the numismatic supplements of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, to be possessed of all the qualifications necessary 
for an important and difficult work like this, and it eould 
not have been entrusted to better hands. 

The two volumes now published deal with two very 
distinct branches of numismatics, vol. i with the Inde- 
Greek Coins, and vol, ii with the coins of the Mughal 
Emperors of India. 

Volume JI 

The acquisition of the Indo-Greek coins from the 
Bleazby Collection has raised the Lahore cabinet to o high 
level, ond the collection must now be considered « richer 
one than that of the Indian Museum as illustrated in 


i? 
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Mr. Vincent Smith's fine catalogue, and is indeed richer 
than the British Museum Collection was in 1886 when 
Dr. Gardner's catalogue was issued, The nomber of coins 
under the various heads dealt with in vol. 1 may be 
compared as follows — 


firitiak Mieenm fmftion AM weenrm Lahore. 
( RSH). ( Di). 
Greek. .. so oo } . Bb 4h GOs 
Indo-Seythian, Indo- 
Parthian, cite. . . 464 Oya 641 
Kuwshan . | . . . BIT a22 241 


In the quality of the collection the Lahore Museum 
can hardly compete with the British Museum, which 
contains the unrivalled cabinet brought together by 
Sir A. Cunningham during his life-long work on Indian 
archeology and numismaties, It is nevertheless very rich 
in good and rare specimens, derived from early finds, 
from Mr. C.J. Rodgers, and from the Bleazby Collection 
purchased in 111. The only known coins of one king, 
Polyxenos (which have been in the White King Ane 
Bleazby cabinets), are now in the Lahore Museum. 
Attention may also be drawn to the rare coins of Strato I, 
Hippostratos, Telephos, Theophilos, Artemidoros, and 
ikias. 

Turning to the other coins in this volume, which — 
succeed those of the Greek kings, the first series to be 
considered is that of the kings ealled by Mr. Whitehead 
Indo-Seythian, followed by those of the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushins. In all these there is much of interest 
in the collection. The name “Sika” for the first and 
second of these dynasties, as used by Cunningham, has 
been given up, without, I think, any sufficient reason. 
Vincent Smith elassifies both classes as Indo-Parthian, 
and holds that all thé kings, imeluding Manes and his 
sueceasor, are of Arsakidan origin. At present the 
evidence does not seem to meé to justify this view, and 
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[ think Mr. Whitehead was well advised in adhering in 
the main to Cunningham's classification, On the whole, 
Lthink that “Saka” should be used for the kings of the 
tirst class and the name [ndo-Parthian restricted to those 
of obviously Parthian affinities. 

The Lahore Collection is very full in these classes, it 
includes the unique gold coin of Athaima (already described 
by Professor Rapson in part vi of Votes on Indian Coins 
awd Seals) and o fine series of silver coins of Avxilises 
formerly in the Bleazby Collection. Among these the 
Didrachma (No, 352) showing Lakshmi between two 
elephants is very remarkable as an enrly appearance of 
an Indian divinity (in a still persisting type) on the coins 
of a foreign invader. In this connexion allusion may be 
made to the square copper coin of Maues (pl. x, $1), in 
which the seated figure is deseribed as “a king to front 
qeated cross-legged on square cushion”. Mr. Vineent 
Smith (Indian Museum Cat. p. 40, 12) considers this 
figure to represent a king or deity. The description of 
the coin in the B.M. Cat. (p. T1, 20) calls the figure 
& king, and says there is o sword on his knees, but a close 
examination of the plates and of three specimens in my 
possession fails to confirm the presence of a sword, the 
horizontal line to the right being probwbly part of the 
seat. The attitude of the tigure seems to justify its 
identification as « seated Buddha, very like the seated 
figure on Kanishka's coin (B.M. Cat., pl. xxxii, 14), If 
this attribution is correct it is probably the earliest 
appearance of Buddha in coinage. Mr. Vineent Smith 
has already recognized the figure of Buddha on a eoin of 
Kadaphes (JASB., 1897), of which « good specimen 
appenra in this Catalogue (pl. xvii, 29), and, following 
the hitherto aceepted chronology, he was justified in 
eousidering it as prior to the appearance of Buddha on 
Kanishka's coins, but Manes must take us back to an 


earlier period. 
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The classification of the coins of Soter Megas las long 
been a subject of controversy. His coin types associate 
him with the Sakas and Parthians, while on other grounds 
he may be considered as connected with the early Kushins. 
At present, until more light is thrown on this subject, it 1s 
advisable to place him, as Mr. Whitehead has done, at the 
end of the Parthian series. The much debated Heraos or 
Minos has been placed next to him, but perliaps it would 
have been better to accept him as a sub-ruler under 
the early Kushins and classify the coins aceordingly with 
those of the Kushin kings. 

The Kushfn series is also full and instructive, and the 
catalogue should be consulted by all interested in recent 
discussions on the chronology of this period, and on the 
development of Buddhist and Hindi worship as shown by 
figures and emblems on the coins. In addition to the coin 
of Maues above-mentioned (which I consider to show the 
figure of o seated Buddha), there are already Buddhist 
symbols on the “ Aspavarma”™ coins of Azes, the “ Saso " 
type of Gondophernes, and the coins of Zeionises (ull 
illustrated in this catalogue), and attention may also be 
drawn to the coin attributed by Mr. Whitehead to Gondo- 
phernes and Aspavarnin which bears the same symbol 
(pl. xv, 45) Itis not, however, till the establishment of 
Kushain rule that these symbols become frequent. The 
Buddha coin of Kadaphes has been alluded to above, 
Kanishka gives « small place in his pantheon to Buddha 
and a rather larger one to Siva, and on the eoins of the 
later Kushans the figures of Siva with his bull and 
Lakshmi become predominant ; while Wema-Kadphises 
alan adopts the figure of Siva with Nandi, accompanied 
by the Buddhist symbol. The eclectic pantheon nppeare 
only on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. These and 
other similar developments may be advantageously studied 
in this catalogue, which is more comprehensive than any 
yet published, containing as it does descriptions of all 
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known types as well as those in the Lahore Museum. 
This arrangement is highly to be commended and adds 
greatly to the usefulness of the Catalogue. 

M. Loxcwortn Daastes. 


(To he soptineeee!, | 


Ancienr Ixpia FROM THE Earnest Times To THE 
First Century ap. By E. J. Raprson, M.A. 
Professor of Sanskrit m the University of Cambridge 
and Fellow of St. John's College. Crown &vo: 
pp- vu, 199, with six plates and two maps. 
Cambridge: the University Press: 1914. 

This little book does not aim at covering the same 
extensive ground with Dr, Barnett's Antiqwities of India, 
published last year, but is directed to examining the 
Sources of Indian history —literary, both indigenous and 
foreign ; and inseriptional and numismatic— for the period 
from BC, 1200 to the end of the first century A.D, and 
to giving a brief sketch of the chronological results. 
As would of course be the case with anything written 
by Professor Rapson, it is both good reading and useful. 
And 1t is for the most part sound, But, not unnaturally, 
it Inys itself open to a little friendly criticism m some 
details, 

In the first place, the book seems to be not quite up- 
to“late, On p. 75,im respect of the historical chapters 
in the Puranas it is remarked that many apparent 
discrepancies and contradictions may disappear when the 
text has been eritically edited, But the long-wanted 
eritical edition was given to us by Mr. Pargiter, in his 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, a year ago, 

And it classes among the literary sources two works 
which it is really surprising to find accepted so seriously. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone can propose, in 
the present day, to attach any historical value to 
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(1) the Gargi-Sambhita, —or, to speak more correctly, the 
Yugapurina, which claims to be a chapter of the Gargi- 
Samhiti,— which is used on p. 131 as an authority for 
occurrences of the time of Menander and thereabouts; 
and (2) to the Kalikichiryakatha, which is used on 
p 145 for the uncompromising assertion on p. 184, in 
respect of the era of B.C. 58, that :-—“ The establishment 
of this era marks the defeat of the Cakas in Mialava 
by «a king who is known as Vikramiditya.” The 
Kalikachiryakatha is a late Jain work, based on legends 
about «a Fabulous king Vikramaditya which mix up 
hopelessly the two eras of pe. 58 and ap. 78; and it 
furnishes absolutely no basis for the real events of that 
period. As regards the other work, the Yugapurina 
is an apocryphal production, of the most feeble kind, 
about which we need say no more, beyond referring to some 
remarks already made in this Journal, 1912, p. 792-8: 
we may be sure that it was not written éither by Garga, 
who flourished about a.p. 400, or by Vriddha-Garga, who 
is to be placed between A.D. 250 and 350, and that it is 
worth nothing at all historically. 

Some of the statements about results challenge remark. 
For instance, it is said on pp. 20, 107, that Agdka's empire 
included all India with the exception of the extreme 
ssmith, But the records of Aséka at Brahmagiri and its 
neighbourhood in Mysore do not mark loeal sovereignty. 
The most southern of his inseriptions which do that are 
those at Girnir in Kathiiwar on the west and at Dhauli 
and Jaugada in the east. And the indications thus 
wiven limit Aséka’s empire in India itself to the territory 
above the Narbadi and the Mahinadi, with just the 
exception of the Kalitga provinces which he conquered 
on the eastern coast. The Narbada and Mahanadi rivers 
were always a great dividing-line of sovereignty prior 
to the Mughal period: and there are no sound reasons 
for thinking that at any time during the earlier period 
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any great northern power prevailed on the south of that 
line, or vice versa, except to a small extent occasionally 
at either end of the line. 

On p. 141 we are told that king Moga of the record on 
the Taxila plate dated in the year 78 “is without doubt 
to be identified with Maues, since Mogue is merely 
a dialectical variant of Moa, the Indian equivalent of the 
name Manes found on the coms”. Incidentally, as 
regards the Inst remark, are we really to look on Moa as 
the Indian equivalent of Afaués, or Manés as the Greek 
equivalent of Moa ? The latter is, in my opinion, the 
better way of taking this and many other analogous 
double presentations of names on the coins. However, 
the question is as to the identity of Moa-Maués and Mogan, 

The real basis for it, though it does not seem to be 
stated in this book, is that, unless we do identify the two 
persons, then Mon-Maués has no inseriptions and Moga 
has no coins, But various other rulers besides Moga could 
easily be mentioned, in whose cases no coins have been 
found. And Moa-Maués certainly does not stand alone in 
having no inscriptions: in fact, out of the numerous 
foreign rulers to whose class he belongs, Antialcidas alone, 
as stated on p, 134, has been found mentioned in an 
inseription, Such « basis gives no reason for the proposed 
identification. Nor does the fact that « medial 7 between 
vowels is liable ta disappear, so that Moga and Moa may 
be taken as one and the same name: that is certainly so: 
but it is as certainly not the case that every such ¢ 
disappears ; and, in any circumstances, identity of name 
does not establish identity of person. 

In connection, too, with this identification, it is 
suggested on p. 142, by way of tinding for Moga the 
early date which is indispensable 4 in making him to be 
Moa-Manés, that the year 75 of the record on the Taxila 
plate belongs to a reckoning dating from the beginning of 
the reign of Mitlradates I of Parthia in ne. 171. “ But 
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—(1t 1s added|— it must be admitted that there is no 
evidence of the existence of such an era.” Quite so, And 
the point that a reckoning running from B.c. 171 would 
give a date for Moa-Manés in pc. 93, more or less suitable 
to the indications of his coins (but in reality too late by 
about a quarter of a century), is a very insufficient reason 
for imagining the existence of a reckoning which cannot 
he traced anywhere else; which the Parthians, who had 
already the Seleucidan era of nc, 312 and their own era 
of bc, 248, did not at all require; and which could not be 
of the slightest use for any intelligible purposes to people 
in India. In this suggestion we have simply another 
instance of an almost incomprehensible desire to be 
always discovering some new reckoning, and that, if 
possible, a foreign one, rather than try to arrange and 
interpret the Indian reeords by means of well-established 
Indian eras. 

However free from doubt Professor Rapson may be in 
his view of this matter, I, for one, have, on my side, no 
doubt that Moga is certainly not to be identified with 
Moa-Manés; that this will become undeniably clear if we 
ever succeed in obtaining coina of Moga; and that the 
year 78 of the Taxila record of him is the year 78 of the 
era of inc, 58, and places him im a,p. 22: for my full 
ttatement of the case in this matter see this Journal, 
1913, p. 1000. 

In this book there are other details, too, in respect of 
which there is certainly not the absence of doubt at which 
Professor Rapson has arrived. However, they are moot- 
points in respect of which he has and is entitled to his 
convictions, and other people haye and are entitled to 
theirs; and only time can show, by discoveries not yet 
made, which side is right. Meanwhile, this book, which 
is probably a forerunner to another treatment of the same 
subject in which some of the statements made jn it may 
possibly be modified, may be cordially recommended to 
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students of the matters with which it deals, provided that 
they read it -with the knowledge that there are different 
opinions about some of those matters, 

J. F. FLEer. 


Psatms or THE Earty Buppnists, Il: Psatms or THE 
BRETHREN. By Mra. Ruys Davins, M.A. London ; 
Published for the Pali Text Society by Henry 
Frowde, 1913. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids continues and concludes, in the latest 
of the Pali Text Society's series of translations, a task 
begun in 1909, namely, the interpreting of those early 
utterances of Indian Buddhist saints which are known 
aos the Theri- and Theragithai of the Pali Canon. The 
Theragatha (translated “ Psalms of the Brethren") appear 
in the second of these volumes, though the Psalms of the 
Sisters are comparatively few and the women recluses 
were naturally less prominent and active in the early 
history of the Buddhist Sangha. The translator's choice 
perhaps inclined to placing the Theris first because of the 
pathetic interest (which the Introduction to“ Psalms of the 
Sisters” has brought home to all readers) in that brief 
document, There were also practical reasons to determine 
the choice; the material for translating the Sisters was 
more readily accessible, and the text of Dhammapdla’s 
commentary (edited by Professor E. Miiller in 1893) is of 
manageable length. But the same commentators lengthy 
work on the many hundreds of stanzas ascribed to the 
Brethren is still inedited and not easy to obtain in 
manuscript nowadays, even from Ceylon, And there 
have been delays and hindrances in bringing out the 
Psalms of the Brethren to which only a brief allusion is 
made in the introductory pages, but which the present 
reviewer is bound to mention, if only to offer a tardy 
but sincere apology for having had some hand in the 
hindrances. 


nd 
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The reader, however, will not feel that anything 1s 
missing in the work carried through with as much 
thoroughness as sympathy. Completed it presents to us 
these individual lives of Brethren of the ancient Buddhist 
community (for the first time in English). A pieture full 
ef colour and detail emerges from within the scanty and 
perplexing outlines of the original stanzas, and we close 
the book familiar with the thoughts and ways of men 
eertainly more living and impressive than the bhikkhus 
who crowd the scene in the prosy pages of the Vinaya. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids has followed the method chosen by 
her for the Therigathi. She translates from the Pali 
Text Society's edition of the text, that of Professor H. 
Oldenberg. The (metrical) translation of each group of 
verses is prefaced by a short account of the personage 
to whom tradition has aseribed them. This aecount is 
condensed from Dhammapdla’s commentary. The intro- 
duction is devoted to remarks on the commentary, an 
appreciation of the gathais as poetry, and a study of the 
spirit of Theras and Theris, taken as typical thought and 
feeling of the Buddhist ascetic. 

The first part, dealing with Dhammapala’s work, 
¢ondenses much research into some useful pages for the 
atudent and general render. Mrs, Rhys Davids explains 
Dhammapila’s good title to a heritage of tradition, going 
back (through the ancient Sitthalese Atthakatha) even to 
the oral testimony of some who were of the earlier 
generation of ‘Theras. It is true that Dhammapaéla, im 
his medi#val way, leaves a number of difficulties for 
modern curiosity to solve as best it can by ransacking 
Pitakn texts, Indian lore in Sanskrit books, and whatever 
else the Palist is obliged to lay by in his storehouse. 
But then the omissions serve as a spur to research, while, 
as illustration of typical Buddhist lives, Dhammapala’s 
work has ita particular value. There are also mdications 
here and there of a certain nearness to the traditions 
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enshrined elsewhere than in Pali and hints of some of 
-the influences that wrought upon Theravada Buddhism 
between the fixing of the Pali Canon and the period 
of the Commentators. 

The commentary is rendered here in abridged form ; 
such legends are selected as illustrate the verses them- 
selves, rather than those that take the personages back 
to a time some thousands of #ons before the first meeting 
with “Our Buddha”. Grammatical notes (of which 
Dhammapila is never very liberal) are mostly not 
reproduced, Mrs. Rhvs Davids points out (p. xxvi) that 
at times the utility of Dhammuapila’s work is “at zero- 
point, e.g. in those poems which are sermons, ¢.g. ecxxxv 
[the example cited is Kappina’s discourse to the sisters], 


or collections of folk-philosophy or gnomic runes,, 


eg. elxxi [the aged Baikulas saws on procrastination 
and talk], or hymns of general import, ceiv [Mettaji 
praises the Buddha], exvii [Yasas rapid conversion] ”. 

But he had an immense store of edifying stories, and, 
allowing forall that may have been arranged for edification, 
Mrs, Rhys Davids sees no necessity for scepticism os to 
all the traditions held by this orthodox Acariya. She 
holds that there is no good reason to see in most of the 
names of theras “literary fictions", nor in many of the 
thera-verses “ literary concoctions", 

The names, indeed, are chiefly of importance for those 
who must collect every scrap of tradition to trace the 
kinship of Buddhist schools in their respective stores of 
legends and sayings, carried far and wide through Asia 
in various languages. As to the authentic existence of 
the personages, it may be either taken for granted or 
denied without any great change in the final impression 
they leave with us, The matter for study in these 
typieal verses and legends is the action on men’s minds 
of an emancipating doctrine and of a new discipline, the 
influence of a mighty personality. It costs much labour 
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to wring this knowledge from such documents os the 
Theragatha, and we cannot but offer a tribute of gratitude 
to those who take them in hand, undaunted by their 
obscurity. In these enses the second translator of a text 
often achieves a great advance upon the first without 
effacing the merit of the earlier work. Dr. Neumann's 
Serman translation is of course mentioned by Mrs, Rhys 
Davids among the aids available in grappling with the 
difficulties of the Pali; and these are not few. 

There is one method of conscientious translation which 
leaves ancient literary monuments still remote and still 
enigmatic, But the task which Mrs. Rhys Davids has 
made particularly her own is to explore intimately and 
reconstruct with minute care. Students of some of her 
other works will remember that Buddhist discussions 
and teachings on the mind, the will, and so forth are 
explained and commented in the modern technical terms 
of psychology as the terms best fitted to bring out the 
essential features of the system. ‘The ideas and ideals 
of the early Buddhists—revealed so far as words can 
reveal them—are then compared, as occasion arises, with 
the ideas and ideals of the West. Im the present work 
the exploration is continued with no less care and zeal 
than in the field of systematic mental science. But 
in the Theragitha the matter to be interpreted ts 
perhaps even more elusive—some elements of emotion 
are here. Verse such as the Theragithi may be 
ireated cither as unthinking simple self-revelation or 
as literary art, The translator would haye us listen 
attentively, to hear now the one and now the other note 
in the Psalms. With this aim she has prepared the 
reader by a study of the features most characteristic of 
the gathis, such as joy in the sense of emancipation, 
devout remembrance of the Buddha, or love of nature and 
the forest life. With subtlety ond sympathy she points 
out the differences of temperament, opportunity, and age 
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of the holy men (some were boys, some aged and feeble, 
some were rough of speech, some certainly poets), 

As to the main part of the theras’ verse, the translator 
admits from time to time that it was difficult to @ pret 
poetry " from it, It is difficult, therefore, to see why the 
githas were all forced into metrical form, The very 
honesty and scholarly exactness of the translator are the 
case, in many instances, that the blank-verse or other 
metre jars [upon the ear as simply quite unsuited to the 
matter and words, distracting the mind from the thought 
conveyed rather than making it clear and acceptable. 
Stanzus in which conventional terms of Buddhism and 
phrases such as “fivefold organism”, * purview celestial 
have I clarified", "the confluence of the factors. five is 
“a thoroughbred ", and so-on, are better put in a setting 
of plain, straightforward prose. If this had been done 
there would still have been abundant opportunity for the 
rhythmic treatment which the translator gives with 
admirable effect to the utterances of some theras in their 
less doctrinal moments. Instances (chosen among a very 
large number) are stanzas 32, 15], 152, 191 ff, 307 4£,; 
O07 Hf The translation of TAlaputa's long and beautiful 
hymn (where the translator justly notes the telling effect 
of the metre in the Pali) is a thing to be read with 
something more than pleasure, In Pissing we may note 
the forceful and felicitous renderings, for instanee, of 
eompound words, An example is (1094) bhaywouananim 
dukhdvulam lonhdlatam hohuvidhinuvatianim, tranes 
lated: 

“This creeper of Desire, 
With all its tendrils twining far and strong, 
Breeder of many fears, 
Bearer of pain and woe": 
and in another passage (1144) the English: 
“There on the mountain, where no crowd can come, 
Shalt find thy joy,” 
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exactly reflects in its clear simplicity the Pali 

andkule tatthae nage ramisaasi. 
But in the same poem the translation of the phrase 
(1099) samathehi yutto by “yoked with avenues of 
calm“ is not easily justified, unless the superfluous word 
“avenues” reproduces an amplitied rendering by the 
commentator. Even so the two metaphors tovether 
eclipse each other's sense completely and we cannot tell 
what 14 meant. 

But such points of detail eanriot fairly take up too 
much space ina review of this valuable work as a whole. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, it has been already observed, has had 
well in view the needa of the general reader and the 
inquirer who is not a student in the academic sense of 
the word. She has spared no labour to make the obscure 
Buddhist phraseology mean something to him, to make 
the most perplexing verses reveal all that they hide of 
emotion and thought. A great and characteristic merit 
of the whole work is that here the scholar refrains 
from that adapting which tempts, perhaps too often, the 
translator of nowadays, eager to make the East morally 
useful to the West. Mra. Rhys Davids does not try to 
present early Buddhist language and idens in certain 
words and general phrases which are persuasive for us, 
even imperative, by their associations. She holds that 
the Buddhist ideal is able to do without any aid but 
its own greatness und, besides, with the conscience of 
the seholar, she often sacrifices effect willingly for 
faithfulness to the Pali original, And the practical 
Palist is not forgotten. The translation is therefore 
enriched with a number of notes on Pali words and 
phrases and literal renderings of many which have been 
translated freely in the verse, In a number of instances 
the medimval commentator's explanations are given in 
his own words. 

Those concerned with Pali lexicography will find some 
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stimulating reminders that there is still much to be done, 
and will profit by the notes and appendices, Finally 
there are many very valuable references to parallel 
passages in Pitaka texts, the Milindapafiha, the Divya- 
vadina, or the Abhidhammatthasangha, and stores from 
the encyclopedic Buddhaghosa. When parallels are 
missing there are indications of many points that call 
for further research. 

A longer analysis of this new volume is not necessary. 
We can but hope that wherever new students are hovering 
on the brink of Pali Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Psalms of the 
Brethren will come into their hands and stay there till it 
has done its good work as a stimulus and an example. 


MHB 


THe Yamaka, being the sixth hook of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, Edited by CAROLINE Rays Davins, M.A.: 
assisted by Many C. Foury, B.Sc, Manen Huxr. 
Cecrmia Dinben, and May Smrra. Pali Text Society. 
Vol. I, 1911; Vol. 11,1918. Oxford University Press. 


The Abhidhamma as an essential part of the Buddhist 
Canon has had its full share of labour from the Pali Text 
Society. Since the Puggalapaiifiatti was edited with an 
introduction by the late Dr, Richard Morris in 1883 
the books of the third Pitaka have gradually appeared, 
namely, the Dhammasangani (E. Miiller) in 1885, the 
Dhatukatha (EE. K. Goonaratne) in 1892, the Kathavatthu 
(A. Taylor) in 1894, 1895, the Vibhanga (C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids) in 1904, and the Dukapatthina (C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids) 1906, Among later publications of the Society 
the Yamaka (in two volumes) may be added to this list, 
edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids, who does readers the good 
service of prefacing both the first and second parts with 
an introduction. Without the aid of an editor already 
versed in the style of the Abhidhamma books (which the 

gmas, 1014. o2 
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Yamaka exhibits in an aggravated form) it would be 
difficult to Face the tangle of questions, turned first this 
way and then that, abrupt statements, and endless 
repetitions of which the “Book of Pairs” consists. 

The editor, equipped with knowledge won formerly in 
translating the Dhammasangani with Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary, discusses the probable use (in the Theravada 
schools) of expositions of this kind. She concludes that 
the “analysis of term and concept”, which is the chief 
feature of the bewildering catechism placed before us, 
was a method for reaching clearness and ‘consistency of 
concepts. Minds chastened by the Theravada discipline 
were to work at analysis with the one view—deliverance 
—and to avoid speculation. The thinking energy was to 
be exercised in a certain set way on certain statements 
as to which no doubt or question was raised. As may be 
seen by study of some typical chapters of the Yamaka, 
these statements concerned all varieties of rebirth. They 
might be ealled—so brief are they—mere formulas for the 
recomposition of beings or lives on various planea of 
existence; in other words, beings of various grades of 
intelligence and sense - development, The use of these 
exercises can be divined by those who have studied the 
Suttapitaka thoroughly. There is in fact no other 
satisfactory way of approaching the Abhidhamma. 

As to the method employed in this text Mrs. Rhys 
Davids observes that the Abhidhamma teachers applied 
logical methods, but there is “no evidence that they had 
clearly formulated or abstracted ” (aa logie) the procedure 
kept up all through the Yamaka. But she is inclined to 
think that the work of the Buddhists as founders of 
Indian logic was begun within the period when the Pali 
Abhidhamma was compiled. 

The Yamaka would be hard reading at the best, but 
even Buddhaghosa leaves us in the lureh. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids quotes his adviee to those in difficulties with the 
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commentary : they should “learn by waiting on a teacher 
and listening attentively". This is not encouraging; but 
in the introduction to the second volume we find that the 
editor has followed Buddhaghosa’s advice and approached 
a Buddhist centre of learning for further enlightenment, 
By the good offices of Mra, Rhys Davids’ valued 
collaborator, Mir. S. Z. Aung, some questions drawn up in 
writing were duly forwarded, and the edition of the 
Yamaka is enriched by a Pali dissertation from the pen 
of the venerable Ledi Sadaw of Mandalay. The chapters 
added by the distinguished thera should be carefully read 
by those whose excuse for not reading modern Pali is that 
the Burmese and Sinhalese characters are almost as great 
a trial in print aa on palm-leaf, The Ledi Sadaw's 
contribution to these volumes has the advantage of the 
Pali Text Society's admirable print and paper, and is 
weleomed with words of preface and appreciation from 
the editor. Mrs. Rhys Davids has been happily inspired 
to make the publication of the old Abhidhamma text an 
occasion for readers to learn the views of a noted orthodox 
scholar in a branch of Buddhist study specially associated 
for many centuries with the pious and learned Doctors of 
Burma, 
M. H. B. 


A MaxuaL or ContogviaL Hixpustax! AND BENGALI. 
By N. C. Cuarrerser, Superintendent Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta, Published at Caleutta by the 
Author, 1914. Price, Rs, 2.8. 

Here ts a book which, incidentally, supplies a test to the 
phonetic doctrines of the Rev, J. Knowles on the one hand, 
and the advocates of the application of the LP.A. seript 
to Indian languages on the other. I do not think that it 
has been noticed that Indian alphabets can be, and are, 
used phonetically to express current pronunciation. Thus, 
in Bengali, people write karifechi, “I am doing,” but say 
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kae-i, They write giydehilém, “T had gone,” but say 
gecium. They write yditechi, “I am in the act of 
going,” but say gac-ci, and soon, Mr. Chatterjee simply 
transliterates the vernacular phonetie seript into that of 
the Geneva Convention. He distinguishes between the 
normal and vilrta pronunciations of a and e by using 
an italic letter to represent the former, and a roman 
letter for the latter. Otherwise, he uses the transliteration 
in use in this Journal, except that he writes ch, chk, 
instead of c, ch, and makes one or two other trifling 
changes chiefly in the use of diacritical marks, How 
would the Calcutta pronunciation of dsitechen, “he is 
in the act of coming,” be represented in the three seripts 
before us?’ Mr. Chatterjee writes aschen, Mr. Knowles 
would write ascen, and Mr. Daniel Jones, noting thut 
dental ¢ in Bengali is now pronounced as palatal §, would 
write a/tfen. I need not continue the comparison. It 
suffices to say that a transliteration of Bengali phonetic 
script into Geneva script enables the learner to read the 
phonetic writing commonly used in novels to represent 
conversation, 

The simplest means of showing Mr. Chatterjec's method 
of teaching is to quote an example at random from p. 10. 
(The book contains about 750 such sentences in English, 
Hindustani, and Bengali.) | 


6. The wall is cracked. Call the mason to come and 


mend it, 
H. Diwar phat-gai hai; raj-ko bulé-kar marammat 
kario, 


B, Del-té chir kheye (or phete) geche: rij mistiri-ke 
dikiye eta sarte bala, 


Mr. Chatterjee’s iden in collecting these sentences is hest 
expressed in his own words. “The object of this litthe 
volume is to help Europeans, or any foreigner with a fair 
knowledge of English, to learn to talk and understand 
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colloquial Hindustani or Bengali, as spoken in ordinary 
daily life. An attempt to first learn the alphabet of a 
foreign language is a mistake and waste of time. . . . 
The manual further aims at teaching these languages in 
complete short sentences and not by detached words. 
Systematic study should follow and be built up on oral 
lessons... . Translating does not mean putting one 
word for another, but expressing the thought and idiom 
of one language in the thought and idiom of another.” 

This is not the place to diseuss these generalizations, 
Iwill only say that I have found Mr. Chatterjee’s vernacular 
sentences very useful in reviving fading memories of the 
spoken language of Bengal, and also as a reminder of the 
pronunciation of Caleutta and its vicinity. One practical 
ditficuity in teaching Bengali is that there are many 
provincial pronunciations. ‘This even affects the writing 
of poetry, which is usually composed in a compromise 
between literary Bengali and one or other of the local 
speeches, as, for instance, Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s lines 
beginning— 

fir kata diire niye yibe more, 
he sundari? 

baln kon pair bhidibe tomar 
Sonn bari 

Here, niye yabe more is the Calentta pronunciation of 
the literary latya ydihe @make. 

Mr. Chatterjee's little book is a very interesting phonetic 
record of the popular speech of Caleutta, Of the Hindu- 
stam sentences I do not venture to write, But they 
provide an easy means of comparing the vocabulary and 
phonology of sister languages. Compare, for instance, 
the phrases— 

Ghits ki den&i aur len& dond bura hai. 
Ghug dewi ba newa dui-i a-nyay. 

Even in such a vernacular expression Bengali is still 

a little nearer the classical form than Hindi. Teachers 
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and learners alike will find in this little book a useful 
collection of phrases such as do not often occur in books. 
In the Bengali portion they will even discover words 
which are not found in dictionaries, 


J, D. A, 


Esaci. ou Le Temp.e pe Bet-Marpuk 4 Bapyoxe. 
Etude Documentuire par le Pere Scaem, Membre 
de l'Institut; Etude arithmetique et architectonique, 
par M. Marcet Dirutaroy, Membre de I'Tustitut. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale: Librarie Klincksieck, 
1913, 

Quite 1 romance attaches to the publieation which is 
now before us,in consequence of the document in question 
—a large tablet in Babylonian characters—having been 
for # time in the hands of the late George Smith, who 
published a condensed description of its principal contents 
in the Afhenmum for February 12, 1876. Unfortunately 
fate, more than unkind, ent this scholar off in the prime 
of his usefulness, so that he never had an opportunity to 
publish the text of this Important inscription, and since 
his preliminary notice of it, it has heen lost to view, 
notwithstanding public references to its disappearance. 
The tablet suddenly came to light, however, last year, 
and forms the subject of Father Secheil's noteworthy 
monograph. 

It is o beautifully written tablet, 7} inches high by 
4 inches wide, inscribed with thirty-nine lines of writing 
in seven paragraphs on the obverse, and eleven lines in 
three paragraphs on the reverse. Below the text proper 
on thia side are three wide-spaced lines containing the 
ealophon, showing that the copy was made at Erech in the 
Serd year, Seleucus being king. 

The first section contains the dimensions of the dte—riah 
or “sublime sanctuary", with which were associated the 
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sanctuaries (dw) of [star and Zagaga, and the azami of 
the “place of Assembly", Ubsulina. These did not form 
portions of the tower, but of E-sagila, the great temple 
of Belus (Bel-Merodach), At this point the dimensions 
of the structure, which was situated south of the tower, 
are given. The terrace of [star and Zagagn, according to 
M. Dieulafoy, measured 6331 Babylonian feet from north 
to south, and 270 from east to west. ‘To the east of this 
again was the great terrace, measuring 540 Babylonian 
feet wide (from north to south) and 720 long (from east 
to west). These two structures were centred on a lower 
platform measuring in total depth from east to weat 


990 feet. The total width of the lower terrace (whereon - 


was situated the higher central portion) was 1,200 feet. 

The great temple-tower, called E-temen-an-ki, “the 
house of the foundation of heaven and earth,’ was 
situated west and a little south of this. One first crossed 
the great courtyard—the terrace of E-temen-an-ki— 
measuring 1,200 Babylonian feet wide, and of the same 
depth from east to west. 

But before proceeding to deseribe the tower itself, the 
structures of the platform of the tower must be dealt 
with. The deseription of this is given in paragraph 3, 
from which we have the names of the gates—the sublime 
gate, the gate of the rising sun (the eastern gate was 
apparently that giving sdiniakton to the temple E-sagila), 
the great gate, the gate of the Lamassn (protecting genius), 
the gate of abundance, and the gate of the glorious wonder 
(Jot te-alt- -barra)—altogether six gates giving access to (the 
platform or terrace), which was used for the ceremonies 
of the Ekur (“ temple of the land") on the sides of the 
place of the Assembly, shutting in (or opening upon) 
E-sagila and the enclosure (of ?) the gate Ka-silm-gu-lila. 
Only six gates are enumerated and totalled, but the plan 
drawn up by Koldewey shows nine. This would point to 
the description of the fanes having been drawn up at 


it: 
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a late date, when the cells running along the south-west 
wall had heen carried right along, blocking, apparently, 
three of the gates, 

Within the enclosure of the terrace, near the south-west 
wall, lay the ki-gallu™ or platform of the temple-tower, 
measuring 600 Babylonian feet each way. This ia the 
base of the tirst stage (according to Herodotus), and the 
substructure (tigalln) (§ 4) of the world-renowned tower 
ttself. At the south-eastern end of this, again, lay the 
kigallu proper (§ 5)—its lowest stage—whieh measured 
#00 “enlarged” feet each way. This rose to a height 
of 120 Babylonian feet above the platform upon whieh 
it stood. 

The description and statements of the dimensions of 
this portion are followed on the tablet (§ 6) by a list of 
the chapels or sanctuaries of the tower. On the east 
lay the sanctuary of Merodach, 45 (cubits 7) long, 40 wide: 
that of Nabi and Tasmétum having the same dimensions ; 
on the north, in couples, were the temples of Ha and Nusku ; 
on the south, the temple of Anu and Sin; on the west, 
the Tum and the house of the net; and behind this, 
facing the “ gate of the vessels”, the house of the couch, 

The association of the net ( mam um) with the tuum 
suggests that the latter is the Heb. Tehom, or “deep”, 
the conerete idea of the deitied Tiawath (Tiamat) 
of the Babylonian Creation-story. As is well-known, 
the latter was feminine, and conceived in the form of 
a dragon or great serpent, and it seems not improbable 
that the divine pretix, being absent before Tn'wm, some 
symbolical “sea” or similar erection may be intended, 
No image of the sea-dragon Timat is mentioned here, 
otherwise the dragon whose image Daniel so mysteriously 
destroyed (see Bel and the Dragon) might be compared, 
Perhaps her image was in the Temple of the Net, for it 
is not by any means improbable that the priests of Bel 
practised the deceit attributed to them. There is no 
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evidence, on the other hand, that the Babylonians 
worshipped the Dragon of Choos, and it is moreover 
exceedingly unlikely that Cyrus believed either in Bel 
or in that mythological creature. That the scene of 
Daniel's trap to catch the three score and ten priests 
of Bel, and to destroy the dragon with seethed balls 
of piteh, fat, and hair, causing the dragon to “ burst in 
sounder”, may have been laid here, is exceedingly probable. 

Facing this was the house of the vessels and a covered 
court shut in. The couch in the god's chamber was 
cubits long by 4 eubits wide, and that and the throne 
set there formed two pieces, This “abode” of the god 
seems to have had four eates—the gente of the Rising, 
that of the south, that of the Setting, and that of the 
north. Apparently it took up « third part of the space 
on that side—length, width, and height, and its name is 
described as having been the “ nwhar of Babylon”. 

After this come the dimensions of the stages—six of 
the seven which constituted the nujear. The first, which 
corresponds with Herodotus’s third, was 150 feet each 
way, by 55 feet high; the second was 150 feet square 
by 30 feet high; the third 100 feet square by 10 feet 
high; the fourth 85 feet square by 10 feet high; the 
fifth 70 feet square by 10 feet high; the sixth is 
omitted, but was supposed by George Smith to have had 
corresponding dimensions to the three preceding (55 feet 
square by 10 feet high); whilst the seventh, which was 
the abode of the god on the summit, was 40 feet long, 
a fraction under 35 feet wide, and 25 feet high.’ 

The lowest stage is described as being of im-ri-a, 
probably moulded and kneaded clay; the next was of: 
fim-bi, in Babylonian élu,“ bright,” probably enamelled 
brick ; whilst the third, fourth, and fifth are described by 
the character u, “to ride," but here meaning, perhaps, 


1 In all these M. Dieulafoy's ** enlarged" feet ore apparently to be 
understood. 
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“rutted,” ie. “recessed” — the common Babylonian 
moulded decoration. The description of the highest stage 
or chapel of the god is rendered by Scheil as “ variegated 
up to the top”. 

The ninth section is simply a statement to the effect 
that the record gives details of the emplacement, etc,, was 
a copy of an original at Borsippa, and that it had been 
written out, completed, and made clear. 

The tenth section gives the measurements of certain 
additions which Father Scheil regards as gardens and 
prairies belonging to the foundation. 

After a broad space comes the colophon, which consists 
of three lines of inscription wide apart. It is as followa:— 

“Tablet of Anu-bél-sunu, son of Anu - balaten - iqhi, 
descendant of Ahn'utn, the Tir-annaite (= Erechite). 
Written by Anu-bél-sonu, son of Nidintum - Anu. 
descendant of Sin-liki-unnini. Erech, month Chisleu, 
day 20th, year 83rd, Siluku (Seleueus), king.” 

The following words are written on the edge (probably 
between the beginning of the obverse and the end of the 
reverse } :— 

“By the will of Anu and Anatu™ may (the tablet) 
remain sound,” 

This prayer has been fairly well granted, for the 
document has received very little damage ‘since the 
seribe completed it in the year 229 nc., the equivalent 
of the 83rd year of the Seleueid era, 

The copyist to whom we owe this precious record must 
have been-one of an extremely ancient family of scribes, as 
he traced his deseent from Sin-liki-unnini, the traditional 
writer of the tablets of the Gilgames-lecend, the eleventh 
of which contains the story of the Flood. 

In the elevation of the temple-tower M. Marcel IDieulafoy 
adheres rigidly to the data of the tablet, and does not 
insert the possible dimensions of the omitted sixth stare. 
George Smith, however, believed that it ought to be 


fet be 
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restored, and in this }-think he was right. At the time 


the deseription was written, however, it is just possible. 


that the sixth stage had disappeared, and the seventh— 
the sanctuary at the top—erected on the fifth stage. My 
own scheme, based on Smith's data, shows the structure 
with the missing stage (see Murray's Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary, London, 1908, Article Babel, Tower of). It 
also has another departure, namely incurved sides to the 
second stage. This was owing to Smith's opinton as to 
the meaning of 4im-hi, a word which he did not reproduce. 
This we have to render by the Semitic lu, * bright” 
or “white”, Dieulafoy's restoration is, therefore, more 
correct here. 

Tit: is seldom that one has to weleome such an interesting 
and important architectural document as this. The repro- 
ductions of the text are good, and M. Dieulafoy's plans 
very noteworthy. Professor Scheil’s renderings are like- 
wise excellent. 

T. G. Pincus. 
Basrtoxian Litvrares: Sumerian texts from the early 
period and from the Library of Ashurbanipal. For 
the most part transliterated and translated, with 
Introduction and index, by STEPHEN Lanopox, 
Shellito Reader of Assyriology, Oxford. With 
73 plates. Paris: Geuthner, 1913, 

This work consists of-an exceedingly important intro- 
duction of hi pages and 151 pages of transcriptions, 
translations,’ and notes. The number of texts and 
fragments contained in the seventy-three plates is about 
906, so that the amount of new material is considerable. 
Scientific treatment of these literary productions of the 
ancient Sumerian priesthood is a predominant feature of 
Dr. Langdon's work upon them, and the renderings read 
exceedingly well, Imperfections are naturally inseparable 


from such work as this, so that one is more justified in © 
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noting the author's successes than his failures, of which, 
doubtless, he is himself all too conscious, as all trne 
students of these inseriptions—which are often enourh 
without any Semitie rendering—ought to be. The 
inscriptions are deseribed as being mainly in the British 
Museum, but éight or nine are in the Edinburgh Royal 
Museum, and several others are published elsewhere, 

The author points out that liturgical services in 
Babylonia originated among the Sumerians, as the early 
use of the word gala-kali, « psalmist,” shows, In all 
probability, as this word stands also for “servant” 
(dialectic mei), the idea contained therein is that of 
-“deaeon", An interesting reference to this oeeurs on 
p 32,198 :— 3 

ée mulu-su (-bi) la-be-gub li-cn aba ip-tar 
O temple, thy deacon is not present—who decideth 
thy future ? 

This is rendered in the Semitic version by “Temple, he 
who knoweth thee”, and “The temple, he who knoweth it 
is not present”, ete, 

In the next line the rendering of uébu-e as lagay-e 
(properly fafmr-e, this being a dinleetic text) does not seem 
right. Read therefore mtulu-e (non-dialectic gala-e) sir- 
st (-fn) la-he-gub li-cu baleg-di sin-( neu-d tty), 

“the deacon (knowing) thy chant is not present, thy 
future to the lyre he singeth [not |.” 

The chief psalmist or deacon was called in (non- 
dialeetic) Sumerian qul-meohe + and the author points ont 
that king (Biir-Sin) had his gala or kalé (the names of 
whom oecur, together with that of the “ house of the 
dulcimer”, or, possibly, “ music-house "yh 

Females also bore this title (sal -gala, dialectic sal-mulw) 
and may have been deaconesses or psalmists, Another 
word with a similar menning and translated in Semitic 
Babylonian in the same way is layer, and to this must be 
added also the iy or “ wailer ", who waa regarded as being 
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of the same class. Several other ideographs for this word, 
and their possible meanings, are discussed, as well as the 
words fallaru, munambi, sarihu, “ he who chants to the 
lyre“; sammeru, probably originally “ singer" in ceneral, 
néyu, “singer to the harp(?),” or the like. 

Interesting is the fact that the god of these ndru-singers 
was Ea, ‘the god of unsearchable wisdom, who, in this 
connexion, was called Dwnga, whilst as god of the julé 
he bore the name of Jama, expressed by means of the 
eharacter for talaga, “harp” or “lyre”, with the pretix 
of divinity. 

This portion is followed by a disquisition upon the 
musical instruments, which is of considerable interest. . 
The “kettle-drum”(?) he gives in Sumerian as dla, 
Semitic diu; the drum as ub, Sem, wopu: the tambourine 
as files, Sem. liliseu; another (probably similar) instrument 
as mevi, Sem. manznu; the “double flute” as Jem, Sem. 
helhellate; the ordinary reed-flute as tigi, Sem. tigpit 5 
the flute or Hageolet as qi-gid, “ long-reed," Sem. weil idee + 
the bagpipe(?) as gi-di, Sem. takuliu: another bagpipe 
as sd-li-nelu, Sem. pay; the duleimer as belag-di, Sem, 
timbutie; an instrument, (probably the lyre) as qis-qu- 
silim (thus, apparently, to be read), and meaning “an 
instrument of sweet tone”; and the lute (7) as grid-al-qar, 

Many of these are naturally to be rerarded as mere 
sugevestions, but the assembling of the words and passaces, 
together with his reasons for the renderings given, is 
a work of great utility, for whieh scholars will be 
thankful, The present writer has his own views as 
to many of the above words, and thinks more precise 
definitions may be possible. For the present, however, 
it is noteworthy that a bilingual list in the British 
Museum speaks of masak balagyu, masak timbutti, masak 
fay (skin of a drum—the Sumerian is dla), musuk 
dubdublu, masak pagi, and masak pagttw, where the 
word masak, “skin of,” implies that all these objects 
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were instruments of the drum, tambourine, or bagpipe 
kind, though the harp, especially if supplied with strings 
of tough hide, would not be excluded. 

Dr. Langdon gives on p. xxxv the following translation 
of an inscription referring to the music of a Babylonian 
temple :— 

“Unto the temple to the accompaniment of the lyre 
a song ot lament we will take. 

The liturgista (circu) the melody (sir) will sing 


(icumemert), 


The liturgists a melody of lordly praise will sing, 

The liturgist a melody of the lyre will sing. 

To the sacred drum and the sacred tambourine they 
will sing. 

To the double flute and bagpipe a holy chant they 
will sing.” 

Many other specimens are given, and the notes upon 
the subject of Babylonian temple-serviees are exceedingly 
valuable. Odes and lyrics, it seems, were discouraged, 
Processions and prostrations were common, as might tw 
expected in an Oriental land. The introduction concludes 
with remarks on the forms and arrangement of the 
compositions, 

It is needless to say that the 130 pages of transcriptions 
and translations form a varied corpus of liturgical texts 
sich as no other ancient religion furnishes for such an 
early date. | 

T. G, Prxcues, 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(April-June, 1914.) 


I. GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Roran Asiatic Socrery 


April 7, 7914.—The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer Durand, 
Director, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 
Rai Babadar Charu Chandra Choudhuri. 
Haba Gopaldas Chondhuari. 
Mr. Mohammed Yamin Khan. 
Babu Radha Krishna. 
Captain D. L, B. Lorimer, 1.A. 
Alr. Tajuddin Pir. 
The Ven. Samaga Poyniinanda Swami. 
Mr. Narain Singh Sandhu, M.A. 
Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah, M.A. 
Mr. Asuri Srinivasachari, 
Pandit Lingesha Vidyabhusana. 
Five nominations were approved for election at the next 
reneral meeting. 
Mr. K. A. C. Creswell read a paper on “The Evolution 
of the Dome in Persia”, 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Finn, Mrs. Villiers 
Stewart, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. Chisholm, Colonel 
Plunkett, and Colonel Sykes took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 12, 1914, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair, 
The following were elected members of the Society — 
Mr. N. G. Cholmeley, C.8.0 
Babu Haribhusan De, M.A., B.L. 
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Mr. Karpur Srinivasa Rao, B.Sc. 
Mr. Ghulam Rasul, B.A. 
Professor H. G. Rawlinson. 
Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 
The Secretary then read the Annual Report. 


REPORT OF THE CoUNCIL For 1913-14 


The steady though smal! increase in the inembership 
which has taken place for many years past is recorded 
again this year; the number of Members has increased 
by nine; and eleven more Libraries have become 
subscribers to the Journal. The number of new Members 
elected is fifty-eight. The losses by death have been 
severe: they include an Honorary Member whose death 
was recorded at the Anniversary Meeting last year, and 
six Resident and eight Non-Resident Members, several 
amongst them being well known to the Society: the 
names are— 


Mr. H. W. Cave, Mr. Herman Miesogaes. 
Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das. Professor H. C. Norman. 
Sir Hobert K. Douglas, Dr.C. F. Oldham, 
Colonel G. E. Gerini. Rai Bahadur P. M. Madooray 
Count A. de Gubernatis, Pillay, 
Miss Hertz. Captain B, E. A. Pritchard. 
bir William Lee-Warner. Dr, T. H. Thornton. 
Mr. M. MacCauliffe. Mr. F. W. Verney. 

The list of resignations is but small — 
Mr. FE. N. Adler. Rev. B. M. Jones, 
Mr. BR. A. Becher, Dr. E. M. Modi. 


Mr. Gunes Chandra Chandra. § Mrs. F. W. Thomas, 
Mr. 8, A. Cook, 

Two persons who were elected as members, Mr. Upendra 
Krishna Bonerjea and Mr, Satya Prosonna Mukerjee, 
have not taken up election: and under Rule 25 (qd) the 


Mr. Shah Moniruddin Ahmad, 

Mr. Shambhu Dayal Bhatnagar. 

Mr. N. N. Bose. 

Mr. Hafiz Mahomed Bux. 

Mr, Birbhoadra Chandra 
Chowdhuri. 

Mr. Muhammad Fazlul- 

Sriman A. Govindacharya 
Svan. 


Babu Jogendra Nath Gupta. 


Principal Talammuz Husain, 


Maung Ba Kin (2). 
Rai Brij Behari Lal. 





following twenty-five persons cease to be Members of the 
Society :— | 1 


Dr. F. R. Martin. 
Mr. Muralidhar Mitter. 
Mr. Mirza Kazim Namazi. 


Mr. Ahmed Hosein Nomani. 

Mr, FE, H. Ohtani. 

Moung May Oung. 

Mr. Saw Ha Pru. 

Mr. Mukand Lal Puri. | 


Mr. Parames Prasanna Roy. 

Professor P. Sanknranarayana, 

Pandit C, N. Ananta Ramaiya 
Sustri, M.A. | 

Mr. T. 8. S. Singal. 

Sardar Labh Singh. 

Sardar Nihul Singh, 


Leone Cactani, Principe di Teamo, has been elected to 
the vacancy among the Honorary Members; and fifty- 
seven Ordinary Members haye been elected, as follows — 


Mr. Gaurangunath Bandyo- 
padhyayva, M.A. 

Rov. G. 5. Belasco. 

Mr. Shripad Krishna Belvallkar. 

Dr. Pierre Arnold Bernard, 
mhastri. 

Mr. Upendra Krishna Bonerjea. 

Mr. Andrew Unsldecott. 

Rey. David Catt. 

Mr, P. 8. Ramulu Chetty. 

Dr. William Cohn. 

Mr. J. N. Datta. 

Dr, Muhammad Deen, 

Mr. Krishnalal Govindram 
Dewashrayee. 

7has, 1014. 


Lieutenant 5. Doraisamy, 
LACS. M.B.C.S., L.R.0.P. 

Mr. John BR. Kean. 

Mr. John Gerald Gardner 


Gardner-Brown. 
Mr. Saurindra Kumar Gupta. 
Rev. Robert Harper, MD. 


Mra. Hervey. 

Mr. 8. C. Hill, LE.S. (rat). 

Mr. Mahbubul Hug, M.A, 

Mr. Nawal Kishore. 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, 
MAW ML. 

Mr. Har Pratap Singh Kunwar. 

Mri hE. Lockyer. 

Sir Claude Macdonald, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., K.0.1. 

ial 
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Babu Kishori Mohan Maitra, 
M.A. 

Professor Kamesh Chandra 
Majumdar, M.A. 

Mr. Sailesh Chandra Majumdanr. 

Pandit Shyam Behari Misra, 
M.A. 

Rev. ©. W. Mitchell, 

Mr. J. M. Mitra. 

Mr. Satya Prosonna Mukerjee, 

Lala Lachmi Narayan. 

Dr, Johannes Nobel. 

Mr. E. L. Norton, LC.S. 

M. R. Ry. & Bm. M. Ct. 
Pethachi Chettiar, Avi. 

Pandit C. FP. Govinda Pillai. 

Pandit C, P. Parnmesvaram 
Pillai, 

Mr. G. Hurry Krisha Pillay. 

Shrimati-Parvatibhai Powar, 

Shrimant Sadashiva Rao 
Powar. 


Babu Siva Prosada. 

Halim Syed Shomeullah 
Chudlri. 

M. BK. Ry. Rao Sahib Gidugu 
Venketa Kamamurti, 

Mr. W, Sheldon Ridge, 

Thakur Shri Jessrajsinghji 
Sees itt. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar. 

Rev. D.C. Simpeon, M.A. 

Lala Gulbahar Singh, M.A., 
LL.B, 

Babu Kodra Datta Sinha, 
M.A., LLB. 

Mr. T. Isaac Tambyah, 

Pandit Upendranath Vidyn- 
bhusang, 

Rev. George Albert Wilder, 
M.A., D.D. 

Mr. 8. Azhar Yusoof, 

Rev. Dr. Robert Zimmermann, 
5.1, 


This year the accounts are normal in avery respect. 


On the receipts side there is a slight increase in members’ 
subseriptions and in the Journal receipts, and a substantial 
increase in rents from our tenant Societies. The ex- 
penditure is satisfactory: after an investment. of £500 
it New Zealand Government four per cent Inseribed 
Stock, there is a balance of £724 at our Bankers: and 
the receipts for the year are £282 over our expenditure, 
The Conneil has just authorized a further purchase ‘of 
£200 New Zealand Government four per cent Stock : 
thus the invested funds of the Society now total over 
£2,600, With so substantial a sum available for any 
possible future calls, the Council feel that they can 
carry out some really hecessary work: they 


y have 
authorized a larger expenditure than usual on the Library, 


| 


ea have undertaken the restoration of some of the more: 


important pictures in the Society's possession, 

The Journal has maintained during 1913 its high 
reputation for both quantity and quality. A special item 
in itis the Discussion of the Date of Kanishka—astarted 
hy a paper by Dr. Thomas, published in the July number, 
which was evoked by Mr. Kennedy's well-known articles 
on “The Secret of Kanishka” which appeared in the 
volume of 1912, and continued by Professor Rapsan, 
Messrs. Fleet, Kennedy, Vincent Smith, and Barnett, 


_ Colonel Waddell, Mr. Longworth Dames, and Dr. Hoey, 
whose observations, along with Dr. Thomas’ summing up 


of his position, were issued 3 in the October number. The 
Thiscussion did not sueceed in settling the matter: each 
site retains its original belief—one that Kanishka began 
to reign in 58 1¢.; the other that he must be dated from 
or after A.D. T8: ‘But tt has had at any rate the great 
advantage of bringing together everything which could 
be said, up to that time, in support of both views. 

The thanks of the Society are due to all those who 
have read papers at the General Meetings of the Society 


during the year, namely, Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman’ — 


on the Exploration and Physical Features of the Siachen 
Glacier”; Mrs. Herbert T. Bulstrode on “A Tour in 
Mongolia"; Sir Charles Lyall on “Old Arabian Poetry 
and the Hebrew Literature of the Old Testament” ; 
Mr. F. E. Pargiter on “The Earliest Indian Traditional 
‘History '"; Dr, B. Moritz on “The Hijaz Railroad” ; 


and Mr, Yoné Noguchi on “No; the Japanese Play of 


Silence ", 

Several of these papers were admirably illustrated by 
lantern slides, 

The Oriental Translation Fund has just published the 
second volume of the “Memoirs of Jahangir”, which 
work was announced last year. The twenty-third volume 
of this series has now been undertaken, namely, the 
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“Vis and Ramin", translated by Mr. 0, Wardrop: this is 
one Of the oldest books in Georgian literature; it is based 
om an old Pahlavi text, now lost, and is of considerable 
interest to students of Eastern epic literature. 

In the Monograph Series, originated in 1902 the 
Council has sanctioned the production of the sixteenth 
volume, “Tablets from Lagas and other Babylonian 
Sites in the possession of Mr. Randolph Berens,’ hy 
Dr. T. G, Pinches. Generous financial assistance has been 
promised by Mr. Berens in the production of this work. 

The Prize Publication Fund brought out during the 
year, with financial assistance from the India Office. its 
fourth volume—* The Life-History of «a Brahai” by 
Mr. Denys Bray, which has been very well received. 

The Society's Dinner took place on the Sth Muay, 1915, 
and was largely attended. Among the guests were the 
French Ambassador and the representatives of France, 
Germany, and Belgium at the Colonial Conference which 
was held in London during the first week in May. 

The Public Schools Gold Medal for 1912-13 was won 
by Mr. 8. P. Martin, of Merehant Taylors’ School, by his 
Essay on Dupleix; and the presentation was made by 
Lord Sydenham on the 10th June. 

By the death of Mrs. Forlone in August last the 
Society became entitled to a legacy of £5,000, which had 
been left to it by the late Major-General Forlong, on his 
death in 1904, a5 a Trust for the promotion of Oriental 
Studies, but which was not to come to the Society until 
the death of his wife. Major-General Forlong was 
& member of the Society from 1879 until his death, 
and took a very prest interest in the project of 
forming an Oriental School of Languages and Literature 
in London which the Society had so much at heart, and 
to which under the able guidance of its President, 
Lord Reay, it has devoted much time and thought. 
itis expected that the new School of Oriental Languages 





will be in working order early in 1915, and then the 
Society will make such arrangements as ore feasible with 
the Governing Body of the School for the promotion: 
of Oriental Studies as directed under Major-General 
Forlong'’s will. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to 
the Auditors, Mr. Crewdson, Mr. Macleod, and Mr. Water- 
house. aM 
Under Rule 20 Lord Reay retires from the office of 
President. 

The Council recommend his re-election. 

Under Rule 29 Sir Mortimer Durand retires from the 
office of Director. 
~ The Council recommend his re-election. 

Under Rule 31 Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and 
Dr. Codrington retire from their respective offices of 
Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Honorary 
Librarian. | 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rule 32 the following Ordinary Members of | 
Conneil retire -— 

Professor Barnett. 
Mr, Elagden. 
Mr, Ellis, 
Professor Margoliouth. 
The Council recommend in their stead :-— 
Professor T. W. Arnold. 
Sir Clande Macdonald. 
Colonel P.M. Bykes. 


Dr. F. W.. Thomas. 
Under Rule 81 

Mr, Sewell, 

Mr. Waterhouse 


are nominated auditors for the ensuing year. 
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Mr. Loxcworth Dames moved the adoption of the 
Report. He said they would all agree that the position 


it disclosed was very satisfactory. Financially they were 


in an extremely sound position, and would now he able 
to carry out more fully the objects to which the Society 
was devoted. Their activities might not be very large 
at any one time, but they continued steadily from year 
to year, and increased as the membership increased. The 
work of the Society during the past year was certainly 
not below the standanl of former years. «A number of 
very interesting papers had been read, and the Journal 
had maintained its high standard. Perhaps to many of 
them the moat interesting feature of the year was the 
discussion which took place on the date of Kanishlea. 
Prohably all those who took part in it retained their 
original opinions and thought the other side was wrong ; 
but still a few probably had some sort of idea in the 
bottom of their minds that the other side had brought 
forward some pretty strong arzaments, though they might 
not be convincing. There the matter would have to rest 
until some more convineing evidence one way or another 
was discovered, Among the most interesting papers of 
the year it might be permissible to allude to Sir Charles 
Lyall’s fascinating study on Arabian and Hebrew poetry. 
Mr. Denys Bray's illuminating Life-h tory of a Brahat 
also was a noteworthy piece of work. The part taken 
by the Society in promoting the project for a School 
of Oriental Languages would doubtless meet with the 
approval of all, especially now that it was taking practical 
shape and might be expected to be soon in active operation, 

Mason ©. E. Lvarnp, in seconding the adopfion of the 
Report, said they were indebted to the Council and officers 
for the way in which they had managed their affairs in 
the past year. The balance-sheet, that important 
indicator of their healthy condition, was excellent in 
every way. But they ought to remember that in another 
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five years or so they might possibly be obliged to leave 
those premises and seek accommodation elsewhere, and 
moving was always anexpensive undertaking. It behoved 
all of them, therefore, and especially those still in India, 
to endeavour to increase their membership. There was 
a considerable field for such increase in India, for educated 
Indians were becoming more and more interested in the 
critical study of the history, ethnology, archeology, and 
antiquities of their own country. This was shown by the 
success of such organizations as the lately started Punjab 
Historical Society. Even in other parts of the country, 
such as Central India, where he himself had been serving, 
though they lacked large towns, there was nevertheless 
a considerable number of educated Indians interested in 
such studies and ready to take part in them if only they 
had some assistance in shaping their course. They must 
have support and direction in their work, and in @ sense 
this could be provided by the Society, but only indirectly, 

as in India they had to rely entirely on the Journal to 
bring Indians into contact with the work of the Society, 

and this fact ought to be considered in the preparation of 
the Journal. He did not mean to say that they should 
not publish teehniexl papers as at present, for that was 
their metier, but he believed there ought to be a certain 
number of contributions of more general interest, such as 
those of Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Pargiter, which dealt with 
particular histories) periods and episodes in a nore general 
way. Another practical proposal he wished to make wits 
that at the end of each number of the Journal there should 
be forms of membership which could be filled in and torn 
out, as many people would fill in a form who would not sit 
down and write a letter. On these there might be a brief 


statement of the advantages of membership, and the 


subseription should be stated both in sterling and rupees. 
He thought that if it were possible for Indian members to 
pay their subscriptions in rupees to an agent in Bombay 
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or elsewhere it would be an advaniage. It wns 
a fact that even educated Indians in Many Cases were 
absolutely at a loss when they had to send money home, 
since the conversion from rupees to sterling was strange 
to them. If they could pay their subseriptions to an 
agent in Indian he thought that would induee people 
to join, 

Many of them were present at the Mansion House 
hieeting of the previons weel in support of the projected 
School of Oriental Studies, He thought the proceedings 
were typical of the way we did things in this country ; 
we could not got a School of Oriental Studies without 
song to the City for financial help. They were to be 
represented on the Couneil of the School, and thereby had 
nndeértaken a new responsibility. It waa their duty te 
see that the School did not become entirol ¥ commercialized. 
As the City found a good deal of the money, it would have 
i considerable voice in running the School ; but it was the 
duty of the Society to watch and protect the interests of 
knowledge—pure knowledge. as such. He had no more 
to say, except to express the thanks of the Society in 
veneral to the Couneil for inaniging their business so well, 
and last, but not least, to their Inost competent and 
courteous Secretary, Miss Hughes. 

THe PResipentr: At previous meetings of the Society 
[have referred to the serious losses we have sustained 
by the death during the past year of members of such 
listinction as Sir Robert Donglas, Sir William Lee-Warner, 
Mr, Macauliffe, and Dr. Thornton, and this is whiy 
Tonly mention it without further comment. Generally, 
[ think the Report is cheering in the survey it vives 
of our work for the past year. The suggestions made 
by Major Luard for increasing our membership are 
certainly well worthy of our consideration, and I can 
assure him that the Council will carefully consider the 
very important question of the recruitment of our 





membership in India. Personally, I regret that there 
are not more members in England, and especially that 
tie number of retired civilians belonging to the Society is 
not so large as it might be. 

Major Luard has referred to the Mansion House necting 
last week with regard to the School of Oriental Studies 
to be established at the London Institution, The meating 
marked a great step in advance toward this long-needed 
provision for our Empire. Regarding the risk of which 
Major Luard has spoken that the School may he toa 
commercialized, I think | can satisfy him that the Board 
of Governors is so constituted that that peril will certainly” 
mot arise. It would be « reactionary movement if the 
Behool were no longer to be a centre for the learned 
philologist, archmologist, and epigraphist. At present the 
commercial element is too much ignored, but to fall | 
into the other extreme and make the institution a purely 
commercial school would be an undoubted mistake. 
A fact to bear in mind is that the School must ultimately 
be incorporated in the University at London, and then 
it will come partly under the Board of Oriental Studies 
of the University, and that will be a guarantee for 
maintaining the present standard, for improving it, and 
for securing more postgraduate students than hitherto 
for research in connexion with all the materials which 
are to be found in the Metropolis. 

1 wish to make clear a point I mentioned at the 
Mansion House mecting, that in starting this Sehool 
we are not inaugurating an entirely new institution. 
There is amongst the public an impression that there 
is nothing of the kind at the present moment in London 
to provide for the needs of those who wish to attend 
Oriental studies. That is not so, and it would be very 
ungrateful not to recognize the work that has been 
done in the past under very adverse circumstances, both 
at University College and at King's College. We have 
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always had «a supply of distinguished and learned 
professors at those colleges, but their students have 
heen so few, owing to no fanlt of their own, and 
they have not been adequately rewarded, If I remind 
you that at University Colleze no Jess than shout 
600 civilians have had their Oriental linguistic training, 
that alone indicates what has been done in the past. 
The new School will have a better equipment, and will 
concentrate the various branches of Oriental studies. 
ft will attract more distinguished men into fields of 
research which have been too long neeleeted here. The 
neglect indeed, considering our responsibilities toward 
the Orient, has been an absolute scandal, In the Report 
of the Committee of which I was Chairman we were 
most careful not to ask for too much money; the scheme 
was based on the minimum som required to put the 
Sehool on a solid footing, We may hope that the men 
who have distinguished themselves and have worked 
well under adverse circumstances will now be placed 
in a better position and will he enabled to do their 
work under favourable conditions. I mentioned at the 
Mansion House that the Journal of this Society has at 
all events kept the flax of Oriental learning flying, 
It has in this respect been the representative of British 
scholarship in every (Continental capital. ‘Through the 
Journal we have been able so to concentrate our efforts 
as to give opportunities to many students of Oriental 
languages and institutions who otherwise would not 
have had the moans of submitting their views on many 
controversial topics. Besides the Journal, which has 
always maintained its high standard, you will see in 
the Report that the Oriental Translation Fund has just 
published the second volume of the Memoire of Jahungir, 
and is undertaking the twenty-third volume of the series. 
By the Monograph Series and the Prize Publication Fund 
we have also contributed to Oriental literature, In 





a letter I recently received from Mrs. Lewis she says that 
she is greatly interested in the proposed School for many 


reasons—"“one of these being that I hope that women 
may be spared the difficulties which I encountered when 


1 tried to get adequate instruction in Arabie thirty years: | 


ago.” There are perhaps many others who were in the 
same position, but that will now, we hope, be ancient 
history. I think that a new horizon is now in view, 


and that when the School opens in 1915 all those who 


are interested in Oriental studies will there find the 


welcome they have a right to reesive, fam quite sure 
that if once the institution is put on a proper footing 
by its incorporation with the Univ ersity of London its 


career will be one of future expansion, and that we shall 
ere long be not on an inferior but on a superior footing ta 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St, Petersburg in the matter of 
Oriental studies, 


The past year is noteworthy in beanmet to the Public 


- School's Medal because we have brought a considerable 
number of fresh schools into the competition. The result 
is 80 far satisfactory that the medal has been won by one 
of the new schools—Denstone College in Staffordshire—and 


the seeond school is Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, and the 


third the Royal Grammar School, Worcester. Thus the 
two schools which are prowime accessif are in Woreester- 
shire. The three successful writers will be invited to the 
presentation of the medal to take place here on June 23, 
when the presentation will be made by Lord Ronaldshay. 

I am pleased to be able to announce that Dr. Von le Coq, 
who has just returned from Chinese Turkestan, will come 
to London in November and lecture to our Society 
concerning the remarkable discoveries he made on his last 
tour. In ao letter dated from Berlin on April 23, he 
writes —— 

“The resulta of this journey are, I am happy to say, very 
‘Satisfactory both in quality and in quantity ; indeed, we have 
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got away with the largest number of eases ever yot exported 
from that land—162 ecasea and packages, 

“1 worked mainly at Kuchi and at Tumsh ug, near Maralbashi, 
In the latter place I was so fortunate as to find quite a number 
of true Gandhira * scalptures', some being exact counterparts of 
some of the sealptures, in slate, in our Gandhira collections ; 
only these Tumshug finds were not carved from Himalwyn slate, 
but moulded, in clay and in plaster, in moulds some of which 
were found alongside. Many of these ‘sculptures’ still were 
covered with paint and leaf-gold, and I hope they will not lose 
this embellishment on the dreary roads they have to come 
by. Seventy cases are nlroady here, but elghty-two are still on 
the road. 

~ T have also been so fortunate as to find MSS. at Tomshug, 
the first, I think, ever discovered there. Some are in Suunakrit, 
others (and these are in a perfect state of preservation) are in an 
Tranian language of interesting type. 

“A very fine but small cornice, decorated in pure Sassaninn 
ttyle, and a number of heads of Sassanian knights, come also 
from Tumshug, some good bronzes, painted or enamelled clase: 
(one fragment only), statuettes in wood, etc.—altowether it 
izan unhoped-for addition to our collection of Central Asian 
things.” 


Tam very glad to think that when Dr. Von le Coq 
comes here we shall be able to show him the most 
valuable collection of Sir Aurel Stein in the new quarter 
of the British Museum, where at last justice has been 
done to this very remarkable collection, It is there 
absolutely intact, and ean therefore be fully utilized by 
students of Central Asinn antiquities. This is most 
fortunate, for it means that at lust when foreion students 
come to investigate the collection they ean see it in 
a proper habitation. I hope the British public wall 
show their appreciation by visiting it, and thus follow 
the illustrious example set by the King and Queen 
When their Majesties inspeeted the collection a fiw 
days ago. 


Tagree with what has been said as to our af 
financin! position. I believe there ia a peneral swale 
to our responsibilities as a great Oriental power with 
regard to the spread of Oriental learning, and that a new 
chapter is opening up to usin thisrespect. The authorities 
at the India Office and in India are quite alive to their 
duty in this respect. One of the last proofs of this is the 
increased grant made by the India Office for the publication 
of a eritieal text of the Mahobhorata, which has been 
undertaken, af you are aware, by the International 
Association of Academics, and for which the British 
Academy sought their assistance. 

I now have the pleasing duty to ask you to give a most 
cordial vote of thanks to Miss Hughes for all the excellent — 
work she has again done during the past year on behalf of 
the Society. 

Sin CuanLes Lyart moved the re-election of Lord Reay 
as President. He said his Lordship had filled the position 
with great dignity and tact, and they were sure he would 
do so so long as he was good enough to oceupy that chair. 








Sir Mortimer Durand was re-elected Director on the 


motion of Sir Caances Lyan, who said that Sir Mortimer 
had been o very efficient Director, and most regular in 
attendance at their meetings. 

On the motion of the Presipent, the honorary officers 
were re-cloeted, and the recommendations of the Council 
in respect to the vacancies on that body and for the 
nomination of Auditors were accepted. 

The Report was then unanimously mlopted, and the 
meeting closed. | | 


June 16, 1914.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. Mohammad Anwar-al-Azim. 
Mr. Miran Badaruddin. 
mmada Kenkar Ray, Saisie bhusita MLA. 
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Professor Sylvain Lévi read a paper “On Centra) Asian 
Studies”. 

A disenssion followed, in whieh Dr. Thomas, Mr. Sewell, 
and Professor Hagopian took part. 


Il. Paixcipan CoyTents oF OrrextaL JourNaLs 


Il. Zerrscantrr per DevrscHen MorgenLanxpiscuex 
GesELiscnarr. Hd. LXVIT, Heft i. 
Grohinann (A.). Die im athiopischen, arabischen, und 
koptischen erhaltenen Visionen Apa Schenute’s von 
Atripe. 

Rescher (O,), Notizen tiber einige Handschriften aus 
Brussaer Bibhotheken, 

Hertel (J.). Indologische Analekta, 

Konow (Sten). On the Nationality of the Kusanas, 

Schrader (O.). Das Sastitantra, 

Schwally (FP), @um hebriischen Nominalsatz. 

Posnanski (S.). Aur Gesehichte der paliistinensischen 
Geonim (943-1198). 

Mordtmann (J. H.).. Tiirkischer Lehenshrief aus dem 
Jahre 1682. 


Hi. Jovnwat Astariqve. Série XI, Tome III, No. i. 

Huart (CL). Documents de I'Asie Centrale (Mission 
Pelliot). Le conte bouddhique des deux fréres, on 
langue turque et en caractére oulgours, 

Vissitre (A.). Nouvelles nomenclatures militaires en 
Chine. 

Weill (R.), Monuments et histoire de Ia période comprise 
entre la fin de In xii* dynastie et In restauration 
thébaine. 


Sottas (H.). Etude sur deux papyrus déemotiques inédits 
de Lille, 


CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS 49 


TIL. Trassactions axp PRockepines or THE JAPAN 

Socrery, Loxpox. Vol. XI. 

Crewdson (W.). The Textiles of Old Japan. 

Joly (HL). Notes on Dances, Masks, and Theatres. 

— Subjects in Japanese Art. 

Arata (Aoki), Modern Industries of Japan. 

Behrens (W. L.). Thoughts on Dragons. 

Garbutt (M.). Japanese Armour from the Inside. 

Setsuzo (Sawada). Newspapers in Japan. 

Thomson (G. W.). The Japan of Forty Years Ago, 

Dahigren (KE. W.). Contribution to the History of the 

Discovery of Japan. 


IV. Toure Pao. Yol. XTV; No: v. 
Cordier (H.). Les correspondants de Bertin. 
Vanhée (L.), Li-yé, mathematicien chinois du xilie sieele. 
Laufer (6.). The application of the Tibetan Sexagenary 
Cyele. 
Vimel (J. HL). Der Hakkadialekt. 
Pelliot (P.). Répertoire des collections Pelliot A et B du 
fonds chinois de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Vol. AY, No, i. 
Laufer (B.). Bird Divination among the Tibetans. 
Vanhée (L.), Bibliotheca mathematica Péfou. 


¥. Bunaerms pe w'Econe Fnaxcarse p'Exrreue Onrent. 
Tome XIII, No. vi; Tome AILV, No. i. 

Ceades (G.). Etudes Cambodgiennes. 

Huber (E.). Etudes Bouddhiques. 


VI. Nuwrematric Conontcone, 1914. Part L 
Allan (J.). Offa's Imitation of an Arab Dinar. 
VIL Iwspimn Antiquarny. Vol. ALI, Pts. oxlii-iii. 


Waddell (L. A.) Dharani, or Indian Buddhist Protective 
Spells. 
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VIL. Ericnarma Innis. Vol. XI, Pt. vi. 
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Fraueke (A. HL). The Tibetan Alphabet. 
— List of Ministers’ Names found in the Tibetan 
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LIFE IN A KHALEHA STEPPE LAMASERY 
Br G. C. BINSTEED, Lieutenant, The Rasex Regiment 


] 8 August, September, and October, 1913, I was engaged 
on one of a series of journeys in Mongolia, which 

I hope, if I am given the opportunity to complete them, 
will enable me to collect sufficient data for a work about 
this little-known country and its people, a subject upon. 
which English literature is perhaps even poorer than that 
of the other Western European nations, and certainly far 
poorer than that of Russia, The particular journey in 
question started at Hailar, in Barga, and was pursued via 
the valley of the Kerulen River and Ur ga to the Mongolyor 
Goldfields on the Upper Iro and thenceto Kiakhta, where 
modern means of travel again became available for the 
return to Peking, During this journey I saw a great 


variety of lamaseries and temples; I had as my constant 


and only companions two lamas, and for a week I lived 


continuously in a lumasery in the room of a lama, I wis 
thus able to observe a large number of facts, some of which 
may be of interest to students of Lamaism, even if only 


a8 having been noted in a remote corner of the vast, 


domain of the Yellow Faith, where, unlike Tibet, English-_ 


speaking people have seldom travelled. 
wnas, 1914, 5s 
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Without attempting to deserihe Mongolian Lamaism 
as a whole, I shall here embody just those notes which 
I made on this particular journey, more especially while 


spending a week at the Hoshun Lamasery of Sait Siidjict 


Gung Hoshun on the Kerulen River, at a point about 
60 miles below Tsetsen Khan Urgo, and 160 miles above 
San Beisa Urao (Kerulen Urgo),! 

The cause of my halt here was as follows. Before 
leaving Peking I obtained through a friend the assistance 
as interpreter of one Baljir, a lama of the famous Yung 
Ho Kung, known to visitors to Peking as “the Lama 
Temple". Baljir was a native of this Siidjict Gung 
Hoshun on the Kerulen, but had not been home for 
sixteen years. During his long stay in Peking he had 
thoroughly mastered the Pekinese dialeet of the spoken 
Chinese language, and this formed the medium of speech 
between us. Baljir was naturally delighted to accompany 
me to Urga, as the route lay throuch his old home, which 
he was thus enabled to revisit at my expense, I promised 
him to make a break of at least seven days there, to 
give him the opportunity to see again all his relatives 
and friends, and this prolonged halt proved in the event 
most desirable from other points of view, as it cave our 
poor ponies a much needed rest, and enabled me to make 
observations which were difficult during the shorter halts, 

Before proceeding to describe the temple, it will be 
best to give some details of the hoshun or principality 
of which it is the official lamasery (Hoshuni Sum}. 

* System naed in treneliternting Mongol sounda.—The consonatite to be 


pronounced o3 in English, eg. J hard, ws dj, like J in “Jack”. KA 
when initial ag hh; when in centre of word as ch in “ loch ", OF ne 


Strongly sepirate A. A to be fully pronounced, as erin English. The 


vowels in general n4 in Italian, «.¢., @ a9 in English “ father"; '¢ as in 
» bet"; Onaee in “meet: ons-in “oot: of na in “bho”: of ps in 
“soil”: ef as ay in elav; ai as the word“ eye” or “1* 
in English ‘ soot’; ns French nw. The sceent * merely indicates the 
Frees or emphasize! syllable. In transliterating Chinese characters 


> MS te 


the Wade System is adhered to. 
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Khalkha (pronounced Hal-ha) consists now of four 
wiemeks,’ those of Tushetu Khan Tsetsen Khon, Jasaktu 
Khan, and Sain Noin® An eimak is a group of prinei- 
palities or hoshwnes,all the reigning princes (jdserks) of 
which trace their descent to a certain common ancestor; 
this common ancestor ruled the whole of the present 
aimek directly and os one principality. Later on parts 
of the «imak were at different times separated from the 
direct heritage of the hend of the princely family and 
apportioned, under the name of doslens, as the hereditary 
dominions of some junior member of the reigning house. 
This multiplication of reigning branches of the original 
family was a deliberate poliey of the Ta Ch'ing Manebu 
emperors, who thereby aimed at and successfully attained 
the weakening of the power of their new Khalkha vassals, 
Before 1688, when the Khalkhas, to save themselves from 
being overwhelmed by the Western Mongols or Eleuths 
under the famous Galdan, Khan of the Jungarian Empire, 
placed themselves under K'anghsi’s protection, the 
Khalkhas were never divided under more than eight 
jassake, and it seems that all the chief power lny in the 
hands of the three khans. To-day Khalkha contains 
eighty-six hoshwns, each under its own hereditary and 
almost absolute ruler, the jassak, Moreover, the power 
of the prince senior by descent in each aimak, by whose 
hereditary title the aimat is still distinguished, was 
gradually reduced to the level of that of the heads of 
the other junior branches of his family, and the small 
portion of the aimak which remained under his direct 
rule came to be classed simply as one of the hoshwns,* 
Dayan Khan, the last Mongol ruler of all Mongolia, 
died in 1544, and split up his people between his eleven 
sons, Geresantza, one of the younger sons, obtained as 
1 Pronounced ai-mok, ® Pronounced /fidu, 
* Pronounced Sain No-in, 


‘Since Khalkha declared its independence the inflaence of the 
khans bas been on the incresse. 
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his portion that which now forms Khalkha. On his 
death he also divided his people amongst his three sons, 
who each received » portion which corresponds to one of 
the three oviginal aimatea of Khalkha, (The present 
fourth atmeak, that of Sain Noin, was artificially created 
later on, in 1725, by the Manchu emperor from out of 
tle huge Tushetu Khan Aimak.) Of Geresantza’s sons 
Amin Dural received wlint is now Tsetsen Khan Aimnak, 
in which lies Siidjict Gung Hoshun, However, the first 
to take the actual title of Tsetsen Khan was Amin Dural’s 
grandson, Sholui Makhasamadi, When in 1688 Khalkha 
was being overrun by Galdan Khan, the title of Tseteen 
Khan descended upon a child Umukhei, whose father and 
grandfather (Norbo Tsetsen Khan) had suddenly died. 
This child was taken for safety into the Manchu Empire 
by his uncle Namjal Taiji, who, together with the other 
Khalkha potentates, tendered the submission of his people 
to Kanghsi, and invoked his protection against the 
Klenths; K’anghs confirmed all the reigning princes in 
their rights, undertook campaigns against Galdan Khan 
(who was finally erushed and died in 1697), and then 
began to develop his policy of taming and weakening 
his new vassals by the fostering of Lamaism, and of mutual 
rivalries and jealousies amongst them, and by the splitting 
up of their dominions into smaller units, Thus 1t was 
that in 1701 there came into being the foslmn at whose 
temple I stayed. 

In that year an uncle of Umukhe Tsetsen Khan, one 
Choijamtso, a son of Norbo Tsetsen Khan, was selected 
as one Of those seions of the princely house for whom 
were to be carved ont one of the new foshuns. In thie 
Meng Ku Yu Mw Chi’ no detaile ore given as to 

1 The Mong Kw Yu Mo Cho i4 o most valusble Chinese compilation 
phont the princely houses of Mongoliu, their history and their territories, 
written in the middle of Inst contury, ft hos been translated into 


Russian by P28. Popolf, formerly firat Dragoman of the Russian 
Legation in Peking, 
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Choijamtso's successors nor even their names. From the 
Noshuwn officials I learnt that the present jusecire father 
and predecessor was known as Damdung Gung (gung or 
kung, according to the Wade system of romanizing Chinese — 
characters, covers the fifth and sixth grades of Manchu 
titles of nobility, and is usually rendered as “duke”). 
Damdung Gung was preceded on the throne by his father, 
Thoma Jasenk. The present jossek was until 1912 known 
as DalsiJassak. But after the Bogdo Gegen, the Hutukhta 
of Urga, mounted the secular throne of would-be inde- 
pendent Outer Mongolia, he systematically promoted 
nearly every jassak in his dominions to a title at least 
one grade higher than that which he had borne hitherto. 
The Mongols are extremely fond of titular distinctions, 
‘a fact which had been turned to much advantage in the 
past by the Imperial Government in Peking and whieh 
the new Republican Government of China now also tried 
to use as a means of retaining or recovering the real or 
outward allegiance of the various princes of Mongolia. 
Dalai Jassak under the Manchus was, as the word jassuk 
implies, only a first-elass teiji, which is the lowest grade 
amongst reigning princes, and means that he was only 
« Mongol nobleman, and did not enjoy any of the higher 
titles of Manchu nobility. By the Bogdo Gegen he was 
granted the lowest of these six higher titles, namely, that 
of Ulustur Tusalakchi Gang (corresponding to Fu Kuo 
Kung in Chinese), and he has become. known as Sait 
Siidjiet Gung or as Dalai Gung, In Khalkha the hoshuns, 
which are very numerous and often very small, have not, 
as in other parts of Mongolia, any permanent name by 
which they are generally known. They are spoken of 
hy one of the names or titles of their ruler coupled with 
his rank, eg. Ma Gung Hoshun, Dalat Wang Hoshun, 
Nanisarai Gung Hoshun, In all cases the rank, whether 
khan, wang, beile, beisa, gung, or jassak (which last 
stands for those who have no Manchm title, but are only 
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first-class faiji or nobles), immediately precedes the 
word joshwn. This rank is in turn preceded by either 
4 personal name or else a titular distinetion of the jassah. 
If a personal name is used it 1s sometimes abbreviated to 
its first syHable (Ma for Mandorva). Again, one hoshun 
is sometimes referred to in two or three ways, os m the 
case of our present fioshun, which is now variously ealled 
Dalai Gung Hoshun, Siidjiet Gung Hoshun, and Dalai 
Jassak Hoshun. The two first are variations of the new 
name, Siidjict Gung being the correct official appellation 
and Dalai Gung «a more popular term, “Dalai Jassak 
Hoshun” is simply the old name, which refuses to die out 
allofasudden. The latter phenomenon is very frequent, 
and sometimes when a /ioshwn is blessed with a particularly 
famous prinee it continnes to be known popularly by his 
name for a generation or so alter his death, 

The titular distinctions spoken of above are either — 
complimentary epithets borne, sometimes hereditarily and 
yometimes personally, by the jassak, e.g. Darkhan, Erdeni, 
Dalai, which corresponds to the European custom in the 
Middle Ages of adding such epithets as “the great” 
“the good” to the names of kings, or else these Faun 
denote some office held by the prince, eg. Da, which is 
placed before his title, and means that he is the clected 
President of his League (Chigulgan Darga), or Chiang 
Qhiin Beisa (i.e. a beisne who holds the office of Chiang 
Chitin or General), The only hoshuns which are 
permanently referred to by one name are those of the 
khans, e.g. Tsetsen Khon Hoshun.' 

' Badfict Gung Hoshon contains only one somes, (Samowe are the 
divisions into which Aowhonws are divided, ond theoretically represent 
a fraction of the population such as could supply a sonen of 150 mounted 
warriors in case of the mobilization of the Mongol Banners by the 
Emyeror.) The boondarics of this fowlnn ore aa follows (the names 
riven first are the popular nomes of Aowluna, in parentheses are the full 
personal names aml titles of the jasstls): On NOSLE. and north 
with TMichin Heisa Hoshon (Beisn Dashi-Tseren): on north-west with 
Hobchin Jinsin Gung Heshun (Beile Tungalak) ; on west with Serulen 
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A vlanee at the accompanying photographs and at the 
plan to seale will give the reader some impression whit 
sort of place a steppe lamasery is. like. Mongol lama 
temples and lamaseries are of many varying kinds, both 
as regards architecture, size, and construction material. 
In architecture there are two main styles, between the 
pure representations of which are many transition and 
mixed examples. These two styles may be termed 
Tibetan and Chinese. The chief distinction of the 
Tibetan style is its rectangular character, white walls 
and flat roofs, while the Chinese-style lama temple differs 
little or not at all from the well-known general character 
of Chinese temple architecture as seen everywhere in 
North China. In the Chinese-style lama temple, however, 
the centre of the main ridge of the temple roof is generally 
surmounted by the golden gawur, a spike emblem of 
Lamaism (see Photos), 


In the temples of mixed architecture the main lower 


mass of the building generally retains the Tibetan 
character, while the Chinese element is represented im 
® turret capped with a typically Chinese roof and also 
often. in the decorative painting of the woodwork of 
the pore. 

The Chinese style predominates in the lama communities 
situated either actually in China or on its borders where 
the advancing wave of Chinese colonization has already 
taken firm hold, and also at large temples in other parts, 
either founded by imperial patronage or else by wealthy 
Mongols who wished to display their wealth or curry 
favour with the Manchu authorities by the imitation of 
the art of China, Sneh localities are Peking, Jehol, Urga. 
The purely Tibetan style is found in those out-of-the-way 
Gung Hoshun (Tsétsen Gung): on south-west with Tsétseen Khan 
Hoshon; on south with Hardal Diichin Gung Hoshan (Gung Labsan 
Choideb Agwang Pilji Dashi Tseren) ; on south-east (for a tiny streteh) 
with Sait Dalai Wang Hoshun (Chiang Chitin Wang Gombe Surun)} on 
east with Hoshel Ch'in Wang Hoshun (Ch'in Wang Jiggit Taurun). 
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parts of Mongolia where Chinese influence 1s, or was 
at the time of the building of the temples, but little 
developed. 

The purely Chinese-style temples are of course built in 
courtyards, the ground in which is often paved. In the 
courtyard the main building (cheng tien) oeewpies the 
north side, facing south on to the court. The courtyard 
gate and the porch hall, if there be one, occupy the centre 
of the south wall. ‘The east and west sides of the court- 
yard are oeeupied by “side halls" (p'ei tien), which face 
each other. In the smaller temple courtyards there may 
be only a cheng tien or north hall, while in the larger 
temples there may be as many as three or four successive 
courtyards, one behind another, from north to south. 
In the latter ease the southernmost or entrance yard 
will probably only contain a poreh shrine and a bell 
tower and drum tower and perhaps the banner poles. 
The second yard would probably have a large north hall, 
two side halls, and a hall of the four Lords of the 
Heavens on the south leading into the entrance courtyard. 
The next yard would contain a north hall and two 
side halls, while its southern face would be formed by 
the back of the north hall of the courtyard in front. 
The attached rough sketeh of one of the temples at 
Jehol shows a fully developed example of a Chinese-sty le 
lama temple. 

In the Tibetan-style temple, as seen in the steppe 
revions of Mongolia, the various halls! rise direct from 
the surrounding grass, without any courtyard or wall 
around them. The whole temple area in such cases js 
only marked off from the rest of the boundless grass 


steppe by the lines of huts and yurts inhabited by the 


It i4 necessary to distinguish between the expression Lemme or 
lamasery antl temple hall or hall as used here. Most temples or 
lamaserics contain « lanre number of temple bailding=, to which Lapply 
the term hall, but which in some enses might equally well be termed 
shrine or chapel, 


Jamas, which in turn are: generally surrounded by a ring 
of piles of argol stacked here for the use of the lamas. 


But amongst the temples of mixed architecture one finds 
halls of Tibetan-style surrounded by stone and brick walls 


and wooden palisndes, or halls of mixed architecture rising 
direct. from the grass without any enclosure, or again 
halls with only a space enclosed in on their southern side. 

With this brief introduction to lamaseries in general 
we can proceed later to examine more in detail Stidjict 
Gung Hoshun Temple. 


My interpreter Baljir had given no foreword of his: 
journey, so that his people were wholly ignorant of his. 


coming, The evening before arriving at the temple — 


(September 1) we just succeeded in reaching the boundary 


of Siidjict Gung Hoshun and halted for the night by some 
ywurts, one of which, strangely enough, turned out to 


belong to a connexion of Baljir's. However, these people, 
poor and old, had no opportunity of sending word into the 
temple. Next day, as we topped the last rise and came 
into sight of the white buildings dotted in regular pattern 
on the valley floor, Paljir's excitement became very great. 
He nsed to travel sitting in the wagon, and as T was 
mounted he begged that I would ride on ahead and tell 
the lamas that Baljir was coming, and to ask for Baljirs 
urgo or residence, for he said there was always o place 
ready for him in his “alma mater °. And certainly at the 
mere mention of the name Baljir the lamas whom | first 
accosted seemed to realize of whom I spoke and led me to 
the only Chinese-type house (fang (27) in the whole 
lamasery, which belonged to Baljir's paternal uncle. 


My wagon soon arrived, and the greatest joy was shown 
by this unele and the other lamas at the sight of Baljir, 


whom they had almost given up hope of ever seeing again, 


especially owing to the uncertainty 4s to what was 


happening in China and ns to the attitude of the Peking 
Government to the Khalkho lamas in the Yung Ho Kung, 
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who were in the position of helpless hostages in the enemy's 
land. Baljir's own family lived some 20 miles from the 
temple, and word was at ance sent to tell them of the good 
news, Next day the father and elder brother both arrived 
to welcome him and escort him back to their home, For 
the coming of his relations Baljir, who hitherto had been 
dressed in travelling clothes, arrayed himself in a most 
imignificent brand-new crimson silk gown with bright 
yellow silk waistcoat, and produced from his baggage 
various éostly gifts which he had brought from Peking. 
The appearance of the silk robes caused me considerable 
annoyance, as Tconsidered them unnecessary impedimenta 
for such a journey, and as their bulk had added greatly 
to the weight of our cart and to the slow rate of our 
progress. My own outtit in garments turned out to be 
a far smaller one than that of my interpreter, who, 
moreover, had protested all along that the large box sewn 
up in sacking contained only presents which would be all 
left at his home. However, | was so well treated during 
my stay here that it was impossible for me to remonstrate 
aeninst this piece of deception. 

Baljir's uncle was one of the chief personages of the 
lamasery. He had formerly been the Da Lama (which 
for the sake of translation might be rendered “ abbot’), 
He had always been reputed as a learned doctor, and had 
amassed a large fortune in the practice of the medical art. 
He had lately retired from the post of Da Lama and was 
now the Mombotn Shiretu Lama of the temple, Shiretu 
is a distinction given to all lamas occupying high positions, 
and apparently, ike baksia, conveys the idea of “toncher”, 
“spiritual father". Momboin is the adjective of mombut, 
the lamaistic art of medicine, This Momboin Lama had 
applied a part of his fortune to erecting at his own cost 
& Momboin Sumu or Shrine of Medicine, whieh. after the 
central or Gol Sumu, was certain) y the finest edifice in the 
lamasery. 
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The family of Baljir was evidently one of the wealthiest 
in the hoshun. ‘They were connexions of the reigning 
prince. In Baljir's young days his father owned 1,000 
horses, 1,000 head of euttle, and 2,000 sheep, but, owing 
to the series of bad seusons and other causes which hod 
reduced the prosperity of the whole aimak and indeed 
of all Khalkha, the family at present owns only about 
half those numbers. ‘The lama representatives of each 
family are practically kept by their relatives, and this 
no doubt aceounts partly for the comparative wealth of 
Baljir's uncle, the Momboin Lama. He possessed the 


only brick residence in the whole lamasery. This: 


consisted of a tiny three-chien’ Chinese yang zit with the 
usual verandah along the southern side, The two eastern 
chien formed one room, which was the living-room of 
the lama, while the western clien was separated otf 
into a small private shrine or duguni, This building, 
or rather the living-room in it, was put at my complete 
disposal by the Momboin Lama, At first I was reluetant 
to deprive the old man of what seemed to me the only 
tolerably comfortable habitation in the whole lamasery. 
However, I was forced to accept, and | found ont later 
that the lama made but little use of his Chinese house, 
exeept to pray in the private shrine and to receive 
visitors, Like all nomads he preferred his yurf to any 
house, This fact is everywhere apparent in Mongolia. 
Most of the princes have lately had built for them- 
selves small Chinese fang tz% either of brick or wood. 
But these new-style palaces are merely for show. 
Beside them are always pitched one or two large yurts, 
and the prince and his family nearly always live in the 
yurts, At San Beisa Urgo Chinese houses had been 

1 Chien ia w somewhat inexact measure for expressing the capacity 
of 1 Chinese house. Properly spenking it is the area enclosed between 
any four main upright supports to the roof, whith in practice vuries 
from @ te 3 yards in wilth up to from 4 to 6 yards in depth. All yang 
fs have of course only one Hoor. 
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built also for the accommodation of the Hoshun Yamen 
or Chancery (combining all the departments of State of 
the tiny prmeipality), but on the occasion of my vistt 
the official in charge (a meiren) was transacting all the 
government business seated on the floor of a yurt while 
the houses stood empty in rear. What seems perhaps 


strangest of all is that even those individuals who use 


their Chinese fang tai in the summer invariably sit 
in and sleep in a yurt during the winter, The renson 
is that a well-made wert, covered with thick new felt 
and protected round the bottom by wooden shutters to 
keep out the wind, is far warner than the inferior 
wooden shanties which are all that one generally meets 
amongst the new-style tmwitations of Chinese settled 
civilization. One finds in the lamaseries numerous 
wooden huts, but, as often as not, they are used only 
for storage purposes, while the owners themselves live 
mona yert, Again, sometimes the wealthier nomad 
families erect at their summer and winter pasturages 
log huts in which, upon their departure to the other 
pasturage, they store their bulkier possessions, including 
the parts of their yurfa. When the family is wealthy 
enough and knows how to erect such huts at their two 
places of abode, it seems so strange to the man of settled 
rice that they do not inhabit such huts, for this would 
not inany way prevent them from continuing to practise 
their present semi-nomadiec form of life.’ 

The Momboin Lama was a moat interesting personality, 
He was a small hunchback with no face and beaky nose 
which reminded one partly of Mr. Punch and partly of 
Don @)., especially of the latter when Wearing or putting 
on the orr-liwineh or long red sosh-shawl of the Inmas, 
He was exceedingly well disposed towards me, as indeed 
were all the lamas, and I found the comparative comfort 
of his house most agreeable after the long days in the 


1 The Mongol name for » house is Miskin. 
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saddle and the nights on the eold hard boards of my 
wagon. 

The bulk of my room was oceupied by o kind of Chinese 
Kang! It was a dais which ran along the northern and 


eastern walls, leaving only about 4 by 2 yards of ordinary — 
flooring. Along the eastern wall, placed on the hinder 


part of the dais, were large wooden chests containing 


earments and other possessions of the Momboin Lama. 


Similarly, on the dais at the north-west corner was: 
a cupboard on which were arranged various ornaments, 
including three tin clocks, none of which were going at my 
arrival, and only ene of which eould I succeed in starting. 
The central part of the dais along the northern wall was 
wholly filled by a large sofa seat or bed, such as is often 
seen in Mongolia in the rooms of princes and lama 
dignitaries, It consists of a heavy wooden tray, of the 
size of a bed, the low containing walls of which are formed 
of roughly carved and painted wood, Inside the tray are 
‘spread mattresses or hard Chinese eushions and bed 
coverings, In prinees’ huts this arrangement forms a sort 
of throne on which the prince sits for ceremonial occasions. 
It forms an excellent bed. The dais was also furnished 
with the usual low Chinese tables and stools that one sees 
on Kangs. An interesting assortment of pictures decorated 
the walls, ‘There were three coloured prints of Chinese 
origin connected with stories of Ts'ai Shen, the Chinese 
God of Wealth, two pictures of events in the eareer of 
T'ang tsang Lama, another of the eighteen Lohans arriving 
from over the sea at the bidding of some Chinese emperor, 
a print of Tzonkbava surrounded with representations of 
episodes from his life, a painted drawing made by the 
*Momboin Lama himself of the hoshun temple of Dalai 
Beisa (Dalai Wang) Hoshun, with all its lamas in. full 
dress outside the various temple halls, a photograph of 
a white sulergan, and one or two other prints of like’ 
| The dais-stove-bed used everywhere in North China, 
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lamaistic interest. All were of cheap and highly coloured 
ehoracber. 

From the living-room a small doorway gave access 
through the partition into the dugunit or private chapel. 
This tiny apartment was of. far more interest than my 
room. It was crammed with pictures and figures of 
lamaistie objects of veneration and with ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia. The walls were covered with brightly 
ecloured pictures of deities and of several of the Lohans. 
Along the northern and western walls were cabinets upon 
which were placed an assortment of bronze and earthen 
figures of deities, some in glass cases and some without, 
before whom Were arranged the usual series of little 
metal bowls containing offerings, of oil lamps, and of the 
articles used by the lamas in prayer. In the centre of 
the large northern cabinet was a big mirror (see Photo), 
Along the south wall, under the window giving on to the 
verandah, were wooden chests and cupboards, and here 
was kept the large churn into which milk was poured 
every day and stirred up. On the walls also were hung 
two fine golden hats belonging to the Momboin Lama (see 
Photos). Usually the old lama himself pperformed the 
prayers In the duquai. But the first evening I was there, 
whether from shyness or from business owing to Baljir’s 
arrival, the old man did not pray here, and all that 
happened was that his ¢t'v-ti (acolyte) came in and 
performed the rite of placing a lighted night-light before 
the Borkhans, as are known the representations of 
lamnistic deities and spirits. This boy novice or acolyte 
was a relation of the old lama. He acted as a sort of 
servant, looking after the rooms, and at the same time was 
supposed to learn all his ceclesiastieal duties and prayers 
from his shih-fu, as the Chinese would term the teacher 
lnma, Asa matter of fact he seemed to do very little 
learning of prayers. He was an exceedingly good-looking 
and jolly little fellow of about 14 and spent a largo 
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part of the time wrestling in the yard with other hoy 
Inmex. He was of great use to me, for not only did he 
daily bring me some excellent milk for my porridge, but 
he would frequently succeed in preventing the inrond into 
iy room of the hest of other boy lamas who, having 
nothing much to do, would come round to look at the 
eurious visitor. I was very thankful that unlike many 
of his comrades this boy did wash his face and hands, 
though his body and limbs, which he exposed freely in his 
wrestling bouts, were literally streaked with black dirt. 
On the sueceeding evenings the old lama himself would 
come in and spend about half an hour closeted im the 
duguni, chanting aloud various prayers and performing 
other rites, such as the ringing of the handbell and the 
many manipulations of the hands so well known in his 
religion. The handbell, I noticed, he always rung so that 
the tongue on each oceasion struck out three notes, the 
long dying reverberations of the last of which seemed 


indeed in the semi-darkness to help his prayers to reach 


the ears of Buddha, Sometimes, before going into the 
duguwni, the old man would sit with me in the gloaming. 
Silence reigned between us, broken only by the occasional 
muttered om mane pudme mm from his lips, or the faint 
rumbling of the little wooden prayer-wheel set spinning 
by his crooked fingers. Though we could not speak to 
each other, our minds were on such occasions full of 
reflection. He no doubt wondered about what I had told 


him, through the interpreter, of Russia and England and - 


of changing China, conjeeturing as to what would soon 
happen in this century -old semi-civilization which 
surrounded him as the result of contact with these strange 
capable men from the West and especially as the result of 

1 Every foreigner in Mongolia is termed Ores, which, atrictly 
apenking, means Kossinn, but, as most Mongols have only come into 
contact with Russians, all Europeans are Ores. The more discriminating 
and enlightened have been known to speak of the French Russians, the 
English Russiuns, and the German Russians. 
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the recent steps taken by the chiefs of his race. Ion the 
other hand wondered at the vastness of the realm ruled 
over by this Lamaism, at the great stretches of almost 
unknown country which separated me from Lhasa, at the 
fewness of the human beings in all this great interval, and 
at the close ties which nevertheless bound together all 
these adherents of the Yellow Faith, and more than all 
at the complexity and mystery of this religion, It is 
a mysticism that is not meant to be understood. No one 
understands, and therein perhaps lies much of its power 
over the benighted and backward races who profess it. 

As before mentioned, Iny host was reputed a learned 
doctor, and in the room on a little ledge over the doorway 
I found some old bones, which, I was informed, were 
being kept thus for the purpose of later making medicines 
therefrom. But what surprised me was that, in Bpite of 
the reputed and undoubtedly existing influence and power 
of the lamas over the whole Mongol race, there seemed 
to be but little practical faith in lamaistic medicine, 
My arrival was the signal for the coming hither of all 
the sick and ailing people from the temple and its 
neighbourhood. But though my host, the reputed doctor, 
was often sitting with me in the room, these people did 
not come to consult him, but me, It was useless for 
me to protest that I was not a doctor and that I only 
carried with me a small assortment of medicines for the 
road. Such statements were evidently revarded only as 
a somewhat ill-placed simulation of modesty, The patients 
implored me to give them some medicine if I had any. 
The majority were suffering from sore eyes, akin diseases, 
and boils. The grime on their bodies and the choking 
smoky atmosphere of the yurts in whieh they lived made 
the causes of these ailments only too apparent. 

That many Mongols never wash anything but their 
faces and hands is undoubtedly true, certainly in the 
eases OF the women, There are seldom any appliances 
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for washing in a yurt and IT have never seen or heard 
of a woman bathing. Moreover, the utter absence of 
privacy in yurt life would make washing very difficult, 
Again, during seven or eight months of the year 
the coldness of the water, even when it is not frozen, 
is too severe to allow of bathing. In the middle of 
the day in the first week of September the warm sun 
used to make bathing in the river just possible, and I was 
surprised to find at such times half a dozen lamas who 
hathed and at the same time took the opportunity to rinse 
out their garments. However, one glance at the skin 
was sufficient to prove that the majority never bathed, 
Moreover, soup in any form is still almost unknown 
“amongst the Mongols. Nor have they any appliances 
for washing their teeth, of which they take no care, but 
almost without exception they possess splendid white 
teeth, a facet which I suppose is due to the large proportion 
which milk and its products occupy in their diet. 

I was specially consulted by proxy as to the case of 
the Hanbo Lama (High Abbot) of the temple, This 
individual both from his office and connexions was one 
of the chief personages in the principality and was 
greatly venerated. He was suffering from an acute form 
of what I conjectured from description to be syphilis, 
and he was unable to walk. When I had said that 
I was unfortunately incapable of doing anything for 
him, I was closely questioned as to where I thought he 
could obtam the best and closest foreign aid. I suggested, 
of course, the Russian medical authorities in Urga, also 
Verkhneudinsk and Peking. Before I left I was tald 
that he had decided first to visit, as a last trial of 
Mongol medicine, a very reputed lama doctor in a hoshun 
to the west, and, if that failed, to go to a foreign doctor. 
This decision was probably right, for it is said that for 
the peculiar form of Asiatic syphilis the methods of 
the native doctors are often more efficient than those 

fHas, 1O14, i 
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applied by Westerners. As is well known, syphilis is 
rampant among the Mongols, and is probably a chief 
cause of the gradual dying out of this race. When the 
Russian doctors recently examined a batch of several 
hundred of Mongols sent as reeruits for the Mongolian 
brigade trained by Russian officers at Hudjir Bulun, near 
Urga, it was found that 90 per cent were suffering from 
syphilis or rheumatism. 

The temple buildings were situated in the almost level 
fioor of the valley on a ledge slightly raised above the 
level of tlie river and situated about 600 yards from its 
northern or left bank at a point opposite a ford for 
mounted men and carts. Imagine a landseape in which 
the only vegetation, almost the only object, is crass—dull 
pale-brownish grass; not one tree; not one bush; one 
muddy sluggish river 40 yards wide meandering between 
mud banks which dropped down for some 3 or 4 feet 
from the level of the bordering grass to the level of 
the water, and which thus hid even the river except 
from its edge and from the hill-tops; rounded downs 
hemming m the valley ot distances of 1 to 2 miles 
from the river; on one of these downs a dilapidated 
white sulurgan; here and there in the valley a few 
rounded black heaps—the yurts of the impoverished 
inhabitants; on the gentle northern slopes of the valley 
two groups of tiny wooden huts separated by about 
& mile—the wryo or residence of the jassei and the 
Hoshun Yamen; far away to the west-north-west, 
peeping over the nearer hills, the azure head of a rock- 
crowned mountain—Baying Khan, the Rich Khan: near 
the temple a large herd of horses browsing on the scanty 
grass or wallowing in the river ford; seattered flocks 
of sheep; the white temple and its surrounding hute;. 
and grass, everywhere grass, rolled out in levels or gentle 
undulations so that it was visible for miles and miles 
up and down the valley. Monotonous as such a landscape | 


seems, it is as nothing to the monotony which confro 
one 45 soon as one leaves the great artery of local life, 
the Kerulen River, and travels across the upland steppes, . 
There m places for scores of miles at a time one can. 
eliminate the herds and flocks, the yurts and rocks, the 
temple, and the suburgans, and describe the landscape in 
two words—rolling crass, 

‘The attached sketch and photographs will provide 
almost all the necessary description as regards the general 
exterior of the buildings, but a few words on the interior 
must be added. The plan of the temple halls themselves: 
was made to seale on the spot. That of the surrounding 
living huts and ywrts has been added in afterwards from— 
memory. The Gol Suma means the central shrine and 
was the chief hall in the temple. The whole building was 
of brick covered on the exterior with white plaster, In 
the broad porch-verandah, on the east side of the doorway, 
there’ was hung on the wall a Borkhan of Ariahali 
(Avaloketishvara), to whom apparently the temple was 
dedicated. From the poreh one entered by a broad folding | 
door into the main chamber, which occupied all the groun 
floor. The ceiling of this chamber was supported by 
a series of wooden pillars (sixteen ? in number) distributed 
equally over the floor, 

The centre of the ceiling was void ond allowed one to 
see the gallery which encireled the interior of the central 
turret. Access to this gallery and turret was obtained by 
a flight of steps on the outside of the temple at the eastern 
extremity of the main poreh, These steps gave on to the 
perch roof, whence an entry could be made into the 
turret. Just inside the main door, on the left as one 
enters, is a high large seat reserved for the jassek or prince 
of the hoskwn. Next to this is somewhat lower seat for 
the gethgut, the lama officer who is responsible for the 
maintenance of discipline and propriety during services 
and for the proper attendance of the others at the various 
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services. The seat on the right of the door as one enters 
was also for gethyui. In this temple there were two 
gethoui. The gethgue are distinguished slightly in their 
ceremonial robes from the other lamas, eg. they wear 
blue streamers instead of red on their oa-wou-tat (see 
Appendix 1), Their statf of office during service is known 
asthe bired, and is a stout stick about 4 feet long, the lower 
end being shod with metal and the upper end encased in 
cloth, while from the centre is hung a bunch of haduke! Tt 
is with this statf that the gethguwi chastises delinquents at 
service, and one is told that the gefhqua is immune from 
all punishment, even if he kills an offender with this 
weapon, On one of the wooden pillars of the hall was 
nailed a small sounding-board, upon which the gefhgri 
strikes with his statf whenever he wishes to call attention 
to himself during service. 

Every morning about 9 a.m., before service is commenced 
in the Gol Sumu,a little opening ceremony is performed in 
the porchway. The two gefhqua stand on the verandah 
facing south with their backs to the closed deor, An 
wmczat (lama charged with leading the chanting in minor 
services) stands facing them, while the rest of the attendant 
lamas, perhaps « dozen in all, stand to the sides, A few 
sentences of prayer are mumbled, the door is thrown open, 
and the lamas take their seats for the ensuing service, 
The number of serviees in this temple is very larce, 
Some days there are services being performed in one or 
other of the halls almost without interruption all day, 
However, most of these services are performed by only 
a very few lamas, There is a service every morning at 
sunrise, but, as at Jebol, 1 found it was attended chiefly 
by the boys only, who were made to go there to learn 


) Afadak is the silk scart which is the conventional effering to show 
respect to a porson. They vary groatly in length ond quilitr, When 
being presented the seurf is unrolled and held with both hands slizhioly 
separated. 
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their duties and prayers, The call to service is made 
here 1 two ways. Soametimes a lama stands by the 
temple hall concerned and utters a long droning eall 
with his own voice. It was interesting to note that sueh 
a proceeding as a call by human voice was quite unknown 
to my driver, « Kharchin' lama of Jehol. The other 
method of call was the more usual form by blowing of 
eonch-shell and beating of drums. The conch-shell is 
usually taken by two yourig lamas up on to the wooden 
scaffolding platform which is to be found in all these 
steppe temples (see Photo) and there blown into, which 


causes It to emit a peculiarly deep and weird sound, * 


These shells are an object of a certain veneration, and 
to them are often attached /eadahke or silk ribbons, 
Conch-shells with the twist in the reverse direction to 
the ordinary are particularly prized and fetch large 
prices. Baljir brought one such shell with him from 
Peking and sold it later in Urga for,I believe, roubles 150. 

The centre of the Gol Sumu was oecupied with the 
usinl low benches upon which the lamas sit cross-legged 
(luring services. These wooden benches are only about 
6 inches high, are covered with thick and hard cushions, 
and are arranged in north and south rows, two or three 
rows being on each side of the central aisle of the hall, 
towards which the lamas usually face while chanting, 
Moreover, the whole way around the east, south, and west 
walls of the building there were seats either formed by 
low henches similar to the above or else by wooden chests 
for the storage of temple property. Between the first two 
pillars which faced one as one entered by the south door, 
und fastened to a hormontal beam between them, was 
nh large framed representation of the Wheel of Life and 
another of some other mystic diagram. Along the south 
wall, two on each side of the door, were pictures of the 


! Kharchin ia the most south-easterly of the aimaky of Mongolin and 
los been completely Chinerefied, 
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four Maharajas of the Devas, Lords of the Sky (otherwise 
known as Lords of the Four Quarters, m Chinese os 
Ssn Ta Tien Wang, in Mongol as Dern (4), Jaflj)k- 
Chinsi; see Appendix V). Along the eastern «and 
western walls were other pictures, and here also were 
the windows of the: building—rectangular openings in the 
thick temple walls, unprovided with any glass (as is the 
case in all these steppe temples), closeable only with red 
wooden shutters, which excluded all light. 

As is usual, it was along tle northern wall of the hall 
that were to be found the chief borkhans and articles of 


ecclesiastical paraphernalia. The centre of the north wall 


was occupied by the throne for high dignitaries of the 
Church. This throne faced south towards the main door 
and consisted of two tiers or seats, one above and behind 
the other. The uppermost seat is apparently reserved 
exclusively for the Bogdo Gegen or Hutukhta of Urga in 
the event of his presiding here. ‘The lower seat was 
occupied during a service I witnessed by the Hanbo Lamu,' 
and presumably also on occasions by the Hubilgan of this 
temple (Hubilonn is a “living buddha” pure and simple, 
who does not enjoy one of the extra distinctive titles of 
Gegen or Hutukhta). Round the sides of and behind this 
throne, which was draped in multicoloured silk hangings, 
was arranged a narrow passage-way which led to a small 
door giving access to the enclosed grass yard which 
contained the Urgoin Sumu and Gandjur Sumu. Right 
and left of the central throne along the north wall were 
large glass-faced cupboards in which were arranged a 
multitude of borkhans, chiefly metal and elay figures, the 


* The chief personnel of this temple was as follows: | Hubilean or 
rrincarnated Boddhisattva (living Buddha}, styled Jantsang Hubilgan : 
1 Hanke Lama or Jassak Lama (hich abbot) (of. Khambe in Kukunor) ; 
1Da (ta) Lame (abbot); 1 Momboin Shirets Lama (priest of medicine) : 
1 Demohi (treasurer); 2 Gethgui (charged with discipline) (Gebgui) ; 
4 Ument (leaders of chanting), ‘The total number of lamas present while 
Twas there wos probally bout Aut, inehocli ner bwenty or more lows, 
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picture representations, whether on paper or silk, being 
reserved for the walls, On ledges and tables in front of 
these cupboards were an equal diversity of bowls containing 
offerings and lighted lamps, 

In the two front rows of the lamas benches the seats 
nearest the throne were raised higher than the rest, 
These are the seata of the Da Lama and other senior 
lamas, In front of these seats are’ little tables, not unlike 
a flat pew-front in England, on which are arranged the 
various utensils used by the officiating Jamas in their 
Prayers and ineantations (see Appendix Tll and Photes), 

The whole eeiling of the hall, but in greater profusion 
near the throne, was hung with the multicoloured banners 
and canopies of silk ribbons which are known respectively 
as jonisongy and bateny (see Appendix U7 and Photos). 

I was allowed by the lamas to penetrate almost every- 
where In the temple, both into their living quarters and 
into all the temple halls, not only when they were 
unoccupied but also during service. On the fourth 
day of my stay here great activity was observable in 
preparation for a special service which the Hanbo Lama 
was to conduct in person throughout. This operation, 
known in Chinese os fang ching, “letting forth of 
prayers,” is apparently fairly common in Mongolia. Some 
reputed dignitary of the church gives notice that he will 
read prayers in the temple on such a date. At the 
appointed time the best part of the neighbouring 
population assembles to hear these prayers, thereby 
receiving great spiritual benctit. In token of respect and 
thanks they each bring with them a /adak to otfer to the 
officiating priest. It is most remarkable to what great 
distances Mongols will travel in order to hear such prayers, 
especially if the bakshi is reputed as specially holy. Near 
the mouth of the Kerulen, at quite a small temple, on the 


occasion of such a fang ching I found people who had. 


eome from Gandjur, about 80 miles away, while the great 
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festivals at Urga and Gumbum (Kumbum) of course 
attract people from hundreds and even thousands of miles 
around. These pilgrims generally travel on horseback, 
covering 80 to 100 miles a day, and taking practically 
nothing with them, 

On this occasion, on September 5, the lay assembly hogan 
to arrive early in the morning, though the service only 
hegan at 2.30, The visitors consisted in this ense chiefly 
of women and children, The horses and carts on which 
they arrived were tied up at the edge of the temple area, 
At the limit of this area there are usually placed some 
poles specially for the above purpose. The women spent 
the time during which they waited for the commencement 
of the serviee in slowly walking round and round the 
various temple halls in clusters of twos and threes. leaving 
these sacred edifices of course always on their right hand. 
Whenever they passed any praying-wheels they would 
break their progress in order to turn them. When tired 
of parading round, they would create a change by sitting 
down in groups in the shade of the various baishin walls, 
or in that of the temple doorways, Seeing so many 
women and girls together I was particularly struck by 
their general coarseness and awkwardness. Mongal 
women, no less than men, acquire that peculiar clumsiness 
on their feet which arises from the fact that they. usually 
get on a pony’s hack even to go and have a chat with 
& neighbour who lives only a stone's throw away. The 
gait of the seaman is graceful compared to the heavy- 
beoted and tired flopping forward of a Khalkha who ia so 
unfortunate as to have to walk somewhere, One of tho 
most laughable spectacles I have ever witnessed wag the 
performance of a newly formed batch of recruits at Hudjir 
Bulun who were being taught by their Russian instructors 
te march in step in close order drill, 

Even the youngest cirls in this assembly were elumsy 
and uneouth, their only redeeming feature being the 
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comparative freshness and delicacy of their complexions. 
But the latter again only existed in comparison toe the 
repulsive redness and coarseness of the high cheek-boned 
faces of their older sisters, Many of the women bore 
a most striking resemblance to the Red Indian type of 
North .America, But few of them on this oveasion 
boasted the national horned and bedizened headgear of 
Khalkha married women. The majority had «a simple 
queue with « coloured twist of cloth wound round the 
head above the forehead. 

At 2.30 p.m. the blast of dGishgur and buyer (see 
Appendix 1V) warned us that the procession had started 
which was to convey the Hanbo Lama in state from his 
yurt to the Gol Sumu, his yurt being situated by itself 
about 60 yards due north of the northernmost temple 
hall, Owing to the disease already mentioned, the 
Hanbo Lama was unable to walk. He therefore sat 
in & chair on wooden rollers which was dragged with 
ropes by several lamas. A band of monks also preceded 
and surrounded the chair, including several blowing 
hishqur trumpets, and one of the gefhgui, who walked 
at the old man’s left hand. From the ywrt the procession 
passed over the grass along the east side of the Baga 
Darkhig and Gol Sumu and turned west to the main 
southern door of the latter, Opposite this doorway and 
n score of yards from it were placed two long buret 
trumpets on stands (see Appendix IV and Photos), ati 
a great blast was blown from them as the Hanbo Lama 
arrived. That dignitary was then assisted from his 
chair into the temple hall, Meantime all the lay 
congregation and the majority of the lamas had already 
assembled in the hall, As the Hanbo Lama entered 
all rose and prostrated themselves as he took his seat 
immediately below the topmost throne of all reserved 
for the Bogdo Gegen, Then commenced a service which 
lasted for some four hours till 6.50 p.m. 
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The lamas were all seated on their usual low benches, 
but were turned so as to face the Hanbo Lama. The 
lay congresation sat on the floor at the sides of the 
hall and near the doorway ; the officials from the Hoshun 
Yamen occupied a more privileged position near the 
north wall and on the Hanbo Lama's left. The whole 
of the prayers were chanted by the Jatter. though at 
times the congregation repeated the words after him or 


together with him. He was a kindly, paternal-looking 


old gentleman, and if one could only close one’s eyes 
to his raiment, and eliminate the occasional mystic 
manipulations of his fingers and hands, one might see in 
him # replica of some elderly European divine expounding 
the Scriptures to a class of students, The service beran 
with a prolonged chanting by the Hanbo Lama alone. 
The manner in which the lamas chant prayers seems 
to be an extraordinary rapid mumbling accompanied by 
a rhythmic rise and fall of the voice. They are chanting 
in Tibetan, of which language it seems that most lamas 
have only a very hazy knowledge, and when listening 
and watching one receives a strong impression that the 
sounds mean nothing to most of the chanters. The 
laymen of course understand not a sv lable. 

During this service there was no music. After the 
chanting two attendant lamas distributed to the assem bly 
small handfuls of grain, which shortly afterwards were 
thrown by each person into the air. Later two lamas 
eollected from every person in the congregation, lama and 
lay, the hadaks which they had brought to offer to the 
Hanbo Lama, These varied enormously in accordance 
with the material circumstances of the giver, some poor 
women producing strips of threadbare silk, which had 
evidently already passed through many hands, not more 
than 18 inches long by 4 inches broad, Hadaks given to 
jamas should be white, those given to princes and other 
“black” men (laymen) are pale blue, The fadaks when 
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collected were taken up and laid before the seat of the 
Hanbo Lama, who then distributed to a few of the chief 
lamas copies of some prayers he was about to read. * 
Later on again a form of Eucharist was performed, in 
which two lamas bore around the congregation an urn 
containing some perfumed yellowish water, a little of 
which was poured into the palm of each person, and 
a second urm with which the head of each person was 
touched in turn. The assembly used the holy water as 
follows: first the lips and face were lowered and rubbed 
with it, and then the remainder was smeared over the 
head. I was allowed to participate in this operation, and 
it appeared to me that the water possessed a taste of 
saffron. 

The attitude of the lamas during the service seemed 
somewhat more striet and reverent than usual, perhaps 
because they felt themselves under the eye of their High 
Abbot, Although many, even in the upper seats, 
constantly turned round to see whether I was still there, 
only the youthful members in the back rows would openly 
laugh in my direction. However, during the ordinary 
daily services which I used to attend even elderly lamas 
would give me a jocular ned or wink in the middle of 
their chants. It was on rare occasions that one witnessed 
a lama whose attitude and expression seemed to convey 
any strong religious feeling or devotion at the moment. 
The usual attitude was one of automatic and apathetic 
performance of rites and chants learnt absolutely by heart. 

At these daily services the chanting was usually 
accompanied by mmsic, To hear a full lamaistic service 
with good chanting and music is a most impressive 
experience and one whieh it would be extremely difficult 
adequately to deseribe. Such services, may, however, be 
comparatively easily attended at the Yung ho Kung or 


' Lamaistic prayers are written horizontally on leaves about o foot 
long by only 3 inches in depth from top ta bottom. 
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Laima Temple in Peking, where the tourist for a small 
sun can see aud hear things which would he zealously 
guarded from strange eyes in places less influenced by the 
gold of the European. My interpreter, Baljir, constantly 
protested that it would be impossible for him to obtatn 
for me leave to see things in temples passed cursorily 
en route, although such things were shown every day at 
his temple in Peking. 

No photograph, and, indeed, no painting could convey 
the impression given by a grand lama service. Its force 
lies in the extraordinarily deep full voices of the chanters. 
the uproarionus blast of the long burei trumpets, the 
subdued light of the temple hall, the barbaric 
extravagance of the colouring of the silken hannere 
and canopies, of the golden-formed buddhas and beddhi- 
sattivas, and the hideous malignity portrayed in the 
multi-limbed and bestial bodies of tho Dokshit, or evil 
spirits, and Instly in the gorgeous yellow robes of the 
monkhood, their frequent changings of head-dress, and the 
mystic hand and finger play which iecompanies their 
prayers. 

Like every other Mongol, the lama always carries about: 
with him, tucked away in the breast of hia clothes, a little 
shallow wooden bowl. This is used for all eating and 
drinking purposes. Even on the rare occasions when it 
has been prepared in more than one receptacle, the Mongol 
eats all his food mixed together in this little howl, The 
bowl is held, or rather supported on the finger-tips, and 
the liquid mess within is sipped in by gently tilting the 
bowl, Being of wood it allows the owner to hold very 
hot messes, When drained, the inside of the bowl is 
licked clean with the tongue, I mention this here. because 
during service it frequently happens that a large domi 
or jug is brought inte the hall, filled with the nsnal 
mixture of tea, milk, and dbeceles, (generally hwiao mi ted, 
i Kind of millet), Each lama pulls out his own bow! and 
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holds it out while another lama fills them up in turn from 


the jug. The service is then temporarily suspended till 


the bowls are licked dry, 

Passing out of the Grol Sumo by the little door behind 
the throne, one found oneself in a grass yard enclosed by 
a wooden paling. In the yard rose two small wooden 
temple buildings. That in the centre was round, more or 
less in the form ef a large art, only built of wood 
painted red instead of felt; for this reason such round 
halls are known as urqiin sumu, wryd beme the 
complimentary word for a person's qurt or residence, 
This hall in particular was dedicated to Makhal, a hideous 
Dokshit, and was thus known also as Mikhalin Samu, 
The entrance to it was through a tiny red wooden portico 
or antechamber, such as is now usually seen in front of 
the yurts of princes or other wealthy persons, This 
antechomber forms an exerescence outside the circle of 
the yurt and somewhat resembles 4 amall bathing machine, 
without its wheels, placed close up against the yurt door. 
Sometimes in front of a gurt there are two such wooden 
antechambers, one of which is arranged as a tiny chapel 
containing an assortment of borkhans, In the case I saw 
the chapel was the southernmost, while between it and 
the yert was an empty porch, which, however, contained 
a side door which allowed aceess to the yurt without 
having to pass through the chapel. 

When [ entered the Makhalin Sumu I found it almest 
dark within. The little light that penetrated revealed 
a chamber crowded with Dokshit borkhans and containing 

several stands of Mongol arms, spears, flintlocks, mad 
hows, <A single lama was seated on the floor mumbling 
prayers and making mystic gestures. The place was 
evidently regarded as specially sacred, as another lama 
soon eime in search of me and beeoed me to retire. 

Behind the Makhalin Samu and close up against the 
north fence of the yard was a square red wooden building 
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preceded by a verandah, which was known as Gandjur 
Samu, because it was here that was kept the temples 
copy of the Gandjur, the great lamaistic canon which 
was translated into Mongol about 1310 a.p., having been 
translated earlicr from Sanskrit into Tibetan in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, It consists of 100 or 108 volumes 
of 1,000 pages each. Together with the Danjur (‘Tanjur) 
it forms the bulk of the lamaistiec scriptures. All temples 
make great efforts to possess a copy of the Gandjur.. It 
is printed at Peking, Gumbum, and in Tibet. 

Just before reaching Stidjict Gung Hoshun we travelled 
for about a day together with a party of Bargin Buriats 
who were sent from Wu Shiretin temple (in the Huvot 
Ulan Hoshun (bordered red banner} of Shun (New) 
Barga on the River Kerulen) to Urea to take over and 
escort back a copy of the Gandjur which had been bought 
for the temple. The party consisted of four, a Gelun? 
lama os chief and three laymen. They had two earts 
each drawn by one enamel, two other camels were being 
ridden, while.a fitth followed as reserve in rear. 

The temple of Gandjur Sumu in Barga, famous all over 
Eastern Asin for the great fair which every autumn 
ultracts hither Russians, Mongols, and Chinese from 
# thousand miles around, owes its name and existence 
toacopy of this Gandjur canon. The Buriats of Barga, 
who migrated in 1735 from out of Khalkha to their 
present lands in Western Barga, petitioned the Emperor 
Chien Lung, so the tradition goes, that in their new 
lands they suffered from the lack of facilities for practising 
their old religion of Lamaism. As a consequence Chien 
Lung presented the eight banners of Shun Barga with 
“copy of the Gandjur. Owing to the fact that the Buriate 
had not yet built any temples, the canon was temporarily 

' ‘There are three grades or orders of consecration amongst, lnmas, 


irrespective of any question nf office or rank—l, Gelon ; 2, Gebel ; 
3, Bandi, 


’ 
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housed in a bvershin near the Arehun River, while later, 
in 1785, the present temple of Gandjur was built and the 
volume deposited therem. In spite of the above Version, 
which snits the present devotion to Laomaim of these 
nomads, itis probable that the mitiative in the presentation 
of the Gandjur by Ch'ten Lung was taken, not by the 
Buriats, but by the Emperor and his Government. 
Chiien Lung, perhaps even more than his grandfather 
Kanghsi, worked hard at the propagation and fostering 
of Lamaism as a part of his deliberate policy of 
weakening and rendering peaceful and harmless the 
erstwhile formidable nomads who surrounded the Middle - 
Kingdom in a great semicirele on the north and west. 
The fact thet the Buriats waited fifty years on their new 
lands before completing their first temple proves that 
the religious devotion of to-+lay was far from existing 
in those times. Had it not been for Ch'ten Luneg's care, 
it is possible that Lamaism would have died out amongst 
the Burints and that they would have drifted back into 
their old religion of Shamanism, which was then, and 
ia still, practised by their neighbours the Solons and 
Chepehins of Huchin or old Barga, and of which so many 
traces still survive in the Lamaism of Mongolia. 

To the south-east of the Gol Sumu lay the Mombom 
Sumu. which, as I said before, had been built by my host 
the Momboin Lama. It was decidedly of o mixed style. 
Its white rectangular lower mass, plam and somewhat 
savere, was Tibetan, while a turret with typically Chinese 
roof projected from the centre, and a Chinese bricked 
eourtyard was arranged on the south, where a porchway 
opened on to the surrounding grass. The main hall, too, 
had a verandah-porch, The interior resembled as a whole 
that of. the Gol Sumu on a smaller seale, as indeed in 
various degrees do the interiors of all the temple halls. 
The chief difference lies in the varying size and the 
varying richness of decoration and wealth in borthane, 
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But in the Momboin Sumu there was one feature of 
peculiar interest. Hung on the east and west walls were 
several nimost life-size charts of the human body, its 
organs, blood-vessels and hones. Being somewhat ignorant 
on the subject, I was unable to judoe of the accuracy of 
these diagrams of Momboin science. 

On the grass in front of the Gol Sumu and between the 
Momboin and Lamerin Sumu were erected three objects — 
the wooden seaffold platform, about 20 feet high, provided 
with a ladder, from which the call to service is usually 
made, and two inscriptions on small slabs of stonss 
mounted on stakes. One of these slabs liad inseribed 
npon it three sacred incantations, one of which was the 
ubiquitous om mane padme few, 

The Lamerin Sumn seemed to be that in whieh more 
services: took place than in any other, It was densely 
decorated and furnished. In all the halls one found 
either hnng or placed against the walls examples of the 
various lamaistic musical instruments, a list and deseription 
of which is given in Appendix TV (see also Photos), 

Entering the Lamerin Sumu one day, 1 found a party 
of lamas preparing a strange piece of workmanship, the 
meaning and use of which I was unfortunately unable to 
have explained to me and of which I have not found 
any mention in other books, (A flat wooden board, about 
O feet square, was set in the hall upon trestles, thus forming 
4 low table. Upon this board there had been drawn ay 
elaborate design consisting of cireles, squares, triangles, 
and other geometrical figures which in turn enclosed many 
representations of the mystic symbols of Buddhism, such 
as some of the eight precious signs. Following the lines 
of the plane drawing some half a dozen lamas were 
engaged in executing a picture in coloured powders, whieh 
were poured on in varying degrees of relief. The powders, 
which were of at least half a dozen colours, were kept 


in little wooden boxes, and from these a small quantity 
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was poured into the broad end of a slender copper funnel, 
about 12 inches long. The small end of the funnel 
tapered so narrow as to allow only a very fine stream 
of powder to issue. Along one side of the funnel, on 
its exterior, was a saw-edged projection. By rubbing 
a metal stick up and down on the teeth of this file-like 
surface the whole funnel could he esaused to vibrate, 
and by regulating the intensity of this vibration, the 
flow of powder from the funnel-point could also be 
finely controlled. The pattern was being executed with 
considerable skill, very minute details being distinetly 
brought ont by the various colours. The general effeet 
was very pretty. Great care had to be taken not to 
shake the board, as in places the powder was piled up 
to almost an inch in relief at the steepest possible slope. 
To diminish the jar of any accidental concussion, cushions 
were arranged round the edges of the board, on which 
the lamas leant while working. It would be interesting 
to learn the ultimate use and meaning of this piece 
of work. 

The remaining five temple halls in the lamasery do 
not require much notice. Their positions, size, and 
construction material will be seen from the plan. They 
were all poorly furnished inside. Ikhe Darkhig Sumu 
means the large temple to Darkha and Baga Darkhig 
the small temple to Darkha, There are two Darkha 
deities, the Green Darkha and the White Darkha, the 
horkhans of whieh are usually female figures and perhaps 
form the only female figures amongst these borkhans 
which could be said to be attractive to European ideas 
of female beauty. They often remind one foreibly of 
modern Indian representatives of female deities, The 
White Darkha is the deity with whom the Mongol lamas of 
the eighteenth century identitied the Empress Catherine 
of Russia, whom they wish to deify as a compliment. 
The sueteeding Tsars were supposed to be reincarnations 


jhas. 1014, a 
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of their predecessor, and it is for this reason that it is 
sometimes said that the Tsar is reckoned a Huhilean 
by the Mongols. 

Gungorig Sumu is dedicated ta the deity Gungor. In 
Niunai Sumnu I noticed that.the services were conducted 
usually by boy lamas. Its borkhons were chiefly Dokshit. 
The large prayer-wheel shed was an ordinary wooden 
ridge-roof supported by wooden pillars without any 
enclosing walls, Underneath were three or four large 
wooden prayer-barrels, which could be turned hy the 
person pushing a handle as he walked around them. 
Outside the Gol and Momboin Sumu, on the west side of 
the porch, were some smaller prayer-barrels, Small prayer. 
wheels were ubiquitous in the laniasery. Every room 
contained one or two. Some were of interesting design 
such ns those, which were housed in a tiny model hetahian 
(hut), from the roof of which projected the metal spindle 
with which the barrel inside could be set spinning. Other 
forms were himg from the centre of the roof or yure 
80 a8 to be influenced by the heat rising from the fire 
which is always kindled in the centre of the floor. Thue 
Whenever the fire was burning the rising heat kept the 
suspending prayer-wheel spinning, A Mongol hardly ever 
enters a room without walking over to the prayer- 
wheel and setting it spinning, Some travellers, such 
as the lama mentioned above who was going to fetch 
the Grandjur, have a little red barrel attached to their 
eart, Such barrels are provided with wings which catch 
the wind and keep them spinning. These windmill 
harrels are also found over the gateway into yards, The 
gateway leading into the yard oceupied by Jantsang 
Hubilgan of this temple had at least four or five such 
hairrels with various contrivances for catching the wind. 

The hubilgan was not Present at the temple while 
Twas there, He had apparently gone to see his parents, 
being still a boy. His quarters were situated near the 
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southern extremity of the western block of huts and yurts 
that flanked the temple on each side. The extreme 
southern yurts of both eastern and western blocks were 
accnpied by two jasse, A jose is a form of office for the 
transaction of temple affairs. In each lamasery there are 
several passa, sometimes one for each temple hall. At the 
present temple the one at the south-west corner waa 
known as Lamerin Jassn, while that on the east was the 
Ikhe (Great) or Gandjur Jassa. 

As already mentioned, the second highest dignitary of 
the temple and its real ruler, the Hanbo Lama, since the 
Auhilgan was only a boy, lived in a large yurt north of 
the temples. Behind it and to one side was pitehed 
another yurt for his attendants. The ywrts of princes, 
fay (nobles), and church dignitaries may be known from 
the fact that the outer upper covering of felt has a coloured 
border to it, usually in pale blue or pink. The rank of 
the owner can be distinguished from this border. North 
of the Hanbo Lama's yurt and just beside the main track 
which passes the Inmasery on its way from Barge to Urga 
were erected a series of nine white suburgan which all 
sprang from a common long white base. Subwryan is 
simply the Mongol name for what is popularly known to 
Europeans as a “bottle pagoda” and more correctly as. 
a chorten or dagota. 

As in the ease of nearly all the temples which I passed 
en notte from Hailar to Urga, all the above buildings 
were of comparatively recent date. The present brick 
building of the Gol Sumu was built some seventeen 
years ago with the help of Chinese. The Mombom 
Suma is still more recent, Formerly, in the time of 
Damdung Gung, the present jassak's father, there was only 
a wooden structure in the place of the Gol Sumu, while 
still earlier under Doma Jassak, Damdung Gung’s father, 
the only temple was in the form of a large felt: structure. 
Tt is extraordinary to what an extent the Mongols are 
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now dependent upon the Chinese even in the matter of 
their religious paraphernalia, All the modern brick and 

stone temples have been built under Chinese direction, 
and the great bulk of the horkhans and other temple 
furniture seem to come from Dolonnor and Peking, both 
of which places are famous for their image factories.! 
As regards clothing and almost everything they use, 
and about half they eat, the Khalkhas are also wholly 
dependent on foreigners. Felt, meat, and milk are all 
they supply for themselves, 

The lamas’ living quarters were either ywrts or wooden 
huts. Most of them were not surrounded by any 
enclosure, but were in east and west lines with broad 
alley-ways in front of each line, ‘The floors of the wooden 
huts were often raised off the ground. The emplacements 
for yurts in lamaseries are also sometimes specially raised 
above the level of the surroundings in the form of a round 
platform either of beaten earth or else of a bed of stones 
covered with earth, When a yurt is not to be oecupied, 
it is taken to pieces and packed up and stacked on its 
emplacement. The accompanying Photo will give a good 
idea of how this is done. The umbrella-like wooden 
skeleton of the roof is made to shut up, the teleseopic 
trellis-like wooden walls sare also shut up and stacked, 
while the whole of the felt is rolled up in an old covering. 

Beyond the huts and yurts were to be found the stacks 
of argol provided by their families for the use of the 
lamas, each of whom had his private heap. (Aryol is the 
sun-dried dung which forms the only fuel of the Mongols 
in the woodless areas of the steppes.) At times the stacks 
are enclosed in huge brushwood gabions in which a door 
is sometimes made to obviate the necessity of having to 
get at the aryol from over the gabion walls, which are 
often 6 feet high, 


* At Peking these are situated at Wai Kuan outaide the An ting Men 
(inte) and close to the Hwang Sst or Yellow Temple, 
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Besides being the seat of the Aoslhwn lamasery, this 
locality was also the official capital of the Acshun and 
the seat of its prince, who was at present, however, absent 
in Urga, where I was destined later to be his guest and 
where he occupied the post of one of the Viee-Ministers 
of War in the Government of Autonomous Mongolia, 
His local wrgo (palace or residence) was situated about 
a quarter of a mile north-east of the lamasery higher up 
on the lower and gentle slopes of the enclosing downs, It 
consisted of two large yurts with a two-chien Chinese 
Jangizu between them and some back premises containing 
about seven chien of inferior huts and a yurt. When 
I visited it the place was all shut up, but a bhyo (yomen 
underling) soon emerged from the back 4urt and obligingly 
opened for me the windows of the central buishin. The 
Whole hut was of one room. The wooden walla were 
very thin, and there were many cracks wide enough to 
let in daylight, to say nothing of the wind. The floor 
rested on a base of stone, standing some 2 feet above the 
ground. In the centre of the room on the north side 
facing the door was one of the sofa-bed-thrones which 
I have deseribed before as being in the Momboin Lamas 
room. A lower dais ran round the east and west wall, 
nid upon it were placed Jarge wooden chests. Im the 
room were hung «a number of photos and Chinese prints 
of personalities. There were also several clocks, a pair 
of weighing seales, and saddlery of all sorts, while a large 
enamel wash-basin was visible on one of the beams under 
the roof, which had no ceiling. The whole was very 
primitive and mean for the state apartment of a reigning 
prinee, The wryo which he has had built for him at Orga, 
and where he now resides, is on a somewhat larger senle 
and much better finished, better furnished, and better kept. 
For the making of these faishin the Mongols probably pay 
exorbitant prices to the Chinese contractors, and in the end 
receive a structure which is too cold to inhabit in winter. 
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Half a mile to the west lay the yamen of the hoshtwn, 
which consisted of one large qwrt, in rear of which were 
two smal! wooden huts. In the yurt I met two officials, 
whose acquaintance I had already made earlier in the day 
at the lamasery. These were the officiating éralhinakehi 
and a retired teathiratehi. On this occasion I showed 
them both my passports, the Mongol one given me by 
the Amban of Barga, and the Russian one given by the 
Russian consul at Hailar, Neither, however, of the worthy 
administrators had ever heard of England. The only 
comment they could offer to the statement contained in 
the passports that I was a British subject was to ask 
whether my country was part of or synonymous with 
Japan. However, both gentlemen were extremely well dis- 
posed towards me, so their ignorance was of no importance, 
The social relations existing between all classes of Mongols, 
not excluding even those between prince and anbject, are 
of the very simplest order. The first time I met the 
tsukhireakehi, who in the absenee of his prince and the 
tiealakehi was de facto ruler of the principality, he was 
seated on the floor of the tiny hut which was used by 
my driver as a kitehen, engaged in animated conversation 
with my driver and a crowd of common lamas and boys. 
It is the same also with the taiji. The Da Lama of the 
temple was the jassak's brother, but he mixed freely on 
an equal footing with the other lamas. One day I was 
seated writing in my room when the door was pushed 
open and there entered a “black man”. attired in every 
way like any other herdsman. Aceustomed to these 
inquisitive intrusions, which in no sense offend against 


1 The trakhivakehi is the second mast important of the officiala in 
ahowwin. He is always drawn from amonest the non-noble rank and 
fila The first official is the taswabeAd (Chinese Heieh |) Taiji), who is 
always afayi. The féedekehi hero T never anw. There ore sometimes 
twoortnore ina hoshen, But in the case of all small hostune only one 
official in all attends nt any one period te condnet the administration, 
The rest live at home, 
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Mongol etiquette, I took no notice and the man subsided 
to the floor, following with intense interest every move- 
ment of my fountain pen. A little later Baljir entered 
and proceeded to introduce the stranger as brother of the 
prince, a first-class taiji, There was nothing to distinguish 
him in dress, education, or eonduet from the common 
herd. He was reputed a very wealthy man, and did 
indeed own vast herds, but he himself took a full share 
+1 the work of tending these. It was only when his wife 
was pointed out to me that I sow some signs of their 
wealth. This lady was engaged, with the help of 
a common girl, in hauling out of a store-hut quantities: 
of new felt and in loading the same into a little bullock- 
eart,as a preparation for the pitching of warm ywrts at 
their winter station to which they were just about to 
migrate. In spite of the rough work she was doing, she 
was attired in all her finery os a rich married woman, 
a turn-out which, with its silks and brocades and its 
silver and gold ornaments, must cost 1O Men sum (see 
Photos}. 

This taiji was a keen hunter, and he wore at his belt 
an example of one of the few kinds of work made by the 
Mongols themselves in the shape of a well-tinished and 
serviceable hunting-knife, the handle of which was encased 
in the bark of some tree. In conversation with him Lecame 
across another proof of the rapid and marked decrease in 
the population of Khaltkha. All faiji on attaining the 
age of 18 have allotted to them from amongst the common 
people of the hosiun a certain number of households as 
serfs. These serfs are styled Aihamyilga and are in no Way 
badly treated; they work without pay for their lord, but 
in return they probably live on the products of his flocks 
and herds. The number of these khamypitga Tamiltes 
allotted to each taiji is fixed and varies according to the 
rank of the taiji. (There are four classes of fait.) My 
present visitor wos a first-class taiji, who ought to have 
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sixteen yurt-holds. He told me he only had four, and 
explained that at the outset, whenever numbers allowed, 
a full complement was still allotted, but that as time 
progressed the number of yuwrt-holds diminished from such 
natural causes as death, and the number of persons in the 
hoshun seldom allowed of the filling-wp of such casualties, 
It is almost certain that when the original establishment 
of hampilga was fixed by usage the population of the 
hoshwn easily allowed of its maintenance in full, whereas 
now here was a first-class taiji who had to be content 
with four yurts of serfs. 

The Mongol monk is by no means eut off from the 
society of women, as his European counterpart is supposed 
to be, Asa matter of fact, a great many lamas openly 
live with women while they are away from the temples, 
for by no means do all the lamas live continually at their 
temple. At felt-making time, especially, numbers go to 
the yurts of their families to assist in this activity, which 
somewhat corresponds to the harvest of an agricultural 
people. Moreover, women were constantly im and out of 
the temple habitations; these may, of course, have been 
the sisters or relatives of the men they came to sce, but 
that considerable immorality with women exists was 
evident to me from the obscene suggestions and signs 
which were at times openly made to me in the presence of 
women themselves, who, moreover, seemed very little 
embarrassed by such behaviour, As to the universally 
reputed immorality of the lamas with their own SEX, 
I noticed nothing, All Mongols are passionately fond of 
children, and the fact of their openly fondling a boy 
cannot be taken as proof of immorality, 

There was one woman in this temple who was an object 
of great interest to me. She was afflicted with some form 
of intermittent madness, During her fits of madness she 
would-destroy everything she could lay her hands on. She 
had two little sons, but had no husband, at any rate none 
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living. Being poor and without rich relations who could 
have looked after her safely during her mad fits by 
keeping her in a separate yur, she became the object of 
notice from the hoshkwn officials. The latter decided that 
she should have a heavy ehain which should be lo¢ked 
round her neck, either by herself or any other person, 
whenever she or they felt that a fit was approaching. 
The dimensions and weight of this chain were astounding. 
There were twelve links in it, each 11] inches long; the 
‘ron of. which each link was formed was Jj in. thiek and 
Zin. broad, while the link had an exterior width of 
44 inches. Besides these twelve links there were the iron. 
collar round her neck and a short connecting figure of 
eight link between the collar and the twelve long links. 
The iron of the collar was jin. in diameter. The other 
end of the chain was not attached to anything, its purpose 
being to weigh her down and impede her movements 
during hemfits of fury, 1 saw the woman both with and 
without the chain, She said that although she found the 
chain an intolerable weight when in her calm mind, 
during her fits she was able to wield it about like a piece 
of rope. It struck me that the expedient of the civil 
power rendered the patient even more dangerous than 
before, A peculiar feature was that the woman even 
when wearing the chain was quite cheerful about it, and 
seemed to recard the decision of the authorities as a most 
reasonable and humane one. And in point of fact it was 
probably, from her point of view, the least irksome thing 
that could have been done, For, as the tzakhirakels 
pointed out to me, there were no hospitals, no prisons, anid 
no asylums in the joahun, and in any case her present 
semi-liberty was preferable to being shut up. The 
woman in question seemed to live on the temple. She 
was always in and ont picking up what she could obtain 
from othera for herself and her two little boys. One 
morning I saw her gathering up in her apron the grain 
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which had been swept into a heap from the floor of the 
temple where it had been strewn during service. She 
lived in a wretchedly covered smoke-blackened yeert aboot 
half a mile from the lamasery, and it was here that one 
evening [ witnessed the very interesting rite of choiywng 
of choidjung boan, I afterwards learnt that what I saw 
on this occasion was a debased and probably Shamanistic 
form of the purely lamaistie rite of cheidjung, which is 
4 kind of divination, and, as practised in Tibet, is described 
by Colonel Waddell in that fund of detailed information 
The Buddhism of Tibet. The word boun, the sound of 
which might by some be transliterated bom, nay possibly 
be connected with the word bon, meaning the non-lamaistie 
priests in Tibet, who in many ways correspond to the 
Shamans of the northern borders of Mongolia. The 
performance of the boan certainly resembled in many 
ways the religious frenzy of the Shaman. What I saw 
was as follows :— 

Inside and round the western wall of the yurt were 
seated three or four lamas, including a iethour, with 
musical instruments and other ecclesiastical paraphernalia, 
In the centre of the yurt, slightly on the east side, was 
the choidyung boon, a lay Mongol, dressed up in a dirty - 
multicoloured and barbarous costume somewhat resem bling 
that of the conventional warrior in the Chinese theatre in 
that a number of banners were attached to his back, 
This individual was performing a weird and gruesome 
but somewhat monotonous dance in the yvurt, the smallness 
of which naturally cramped his movements-and prevented 
much display of lan. He made the most fearful frrimaces 
and. facial contortions, apparently trying to imitate some 
malignant and furious monster. In his hands he shook 
a sword and a spear, and at one stage cut his tongue with 
the sword and then exhibited the bleeding end of that 
member, Either from religious frenzy or from bodily 
exertion, he undoubtedly worked himself up into a nasty 
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state of perspiration; his face, encased in its barbaric 
headgear, was not pleasant to look upon. Later on he 
subsided upon a wooden backless stool and there went 
through a prolonged and most realistic fit of shivermg 
and gnashing of teeth, uttering all the time ghastly and 
ferocious mutterings. There could be little doubt that, 
like the shaman, he was in a state of religious ecstasy, 
but his performance did not seem to evoke the same 
reverence towards himself as that of the shaman, who, 
unlike the oan, is a priest, During the whole proceeding 
a crowd of some twenty or thirty lamas and neighbours, 
including women and boys, were peering through openings 
in the felt coverings of the yurt and through the door, 
trying to see as much as possible. Everybody, both 
spectators and officiating lamas, seemed to regard the 
whole matter as an amusing sort of punch and judy show. 
Only the unfortunate poor woman, her two little boys, 
and an old woman who also belonged to the household 
took the rite seriously. The poor woman frequently 
prostrated herself and assumed postures of supplication 
and prayer. It was evident that she believed that the 
ceremony might bring some good to her household. The 
other old woman sat on the floor and with great reverence 
held down the stool on which the boan sat during 
his shivering fit. Finally the mad woman produced an 
offering in the shape of a hadak which she fearfully 
essayed to place in the boan'e lap, but, being too afraid, 


handed it to a grinning lama, who placed it there and who 


then commenced a secret conversation with the boan, 
This I presumed was the consummation of the rite, 
namely, the eliciting of a prediction as to the future. 
Later, again, the bown recommenced his dancing and the 
woman subjected herself to being struck on the head 
and back with the flat of his sword, The difference 
between the hopeful devotion of the poor family, who 
probably had to pay dearly for the celebration of this rite 
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by the parasite clergy, and the levity of the latter and of 
the spectators was rather pathetic, 

Just before I left I noticed that the erowd round 
the door shifted away, and, taking advantage of this 
opportunity to see without having to elbow myself 
amongst the filthy clothes of the spectators, I squatted 
down some yards from the opening and looked through. 
I was soon, however, to learn the reason why everybody 
else avoided this position, for first the sword and then 
the spear came hurtling through the yurt door and buried 
themselves in the ground at my feet, This seemed to 
mark a climax, and the boan sat down and was nasisted 
by the family to remove his hot head-dress and to take 
some refreshment. At this juneture I left, bot from 
hearing a resumption of the lamas’ musie I heljeve that 
the rite was not yet finished, 

The old Momboin Lama expressed a certain disapproval 
of this rite, but at the same time he insisted that 
choidjung was a pure lamaistic ceremony subhorized 
by the sacred books, He was conscious of and admitted 
the survival of Shamanistic elements in the present 
Lamaism of his people, quoting as an example the 
ubiquitous obo, which he said it was necessary to preserve 
as being a propitiation to the spirits of localities, to whose 
influence a pastoral and nomadic people were particularly 
subject and in whose hands lay the welfare of the flocks 
and herds. Few questions are so interesting or so hard 
to unravel as that of the changes effected in the practice 
and theory of a religion as the result of its introduction 
into a new country where an older faith still holds 
powerful sway over a simple eople, 

After several weeks without any meat food, I] was 
delighted to devour again mutton hashes, which my lama- 
driver used to prepare from the young sheep which 
Baljir's father sent me as a present, At a temple sheep 
must be killed outside the temple area, as no life is 
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allowed to be taken within a temple. Nor will any 
lama ever kill any living thing. LExeept live sheep, 
nothing whatever was procurable at the temple, There 
never had been any trading establishment here, but this 
year even the itinerant Chinese hawkers did not come, 
owing to the repressive policy which the Urga Government 
was temporarily persuaded to adopt towards Chinese 
trade. As Russian traders were not in a position to 
fill the plaee hitherto ceeupied by Chinese and now demied 
to them, a veritable famine in all goods of foreign origin 
reigned in Khalkha during the summer and early autumn 
of 1915, until in October the anti-Russian reaction bore 
its fruits and the Chinese caravans were allowed to come 
through from Kalgan, The wretched tribesmen in many 
parts were reduced to living on what their flocks and 
herds could give them, namely meat and milk and its 
many products. 
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N.B. Appendices TI to V are not intended to he in any way 


complete lists, but merely enumerate no few of the Khalkha 
names and Khalkha forms of objects already familiar in Tibet. 


APPENDIX U1 
List oF AnTicLes oF Laws APPAREL 
Ou-teon-tai. (See Photo.) A tall yellow hat with upturned 


black velvet brim. ‘The yellow crown is of patterned silk... 


From the back hang down two broad red streamers, which ore 
sometimes allowed to hang down and ore sometimes draped over 
the yellow crown. Some lamas wear hiue streamers, e.g. the 
gethgua. (Cf Waddell’s Gamaism, p. 196.) 

Shessirr. (See Photo.) “The tall yellow hat with woollen 
mane, like that worn by Roman soldiers. . 

Del. The long robe usually worn at ordinary times. (See 
photos of lamas.) 

Tsou. . A long outer robe. 

Janchi. A long clonk worn wt service, furnished with pleats 
in the back, and a form of yoke with short ribbons attached. 

“inéung. A red hood for the head made of cloth. 

Orr-havineh. The long red erogs-sash or searf, worn wound 
over the left shoulder and round the waist. 

Tsabir. (See Photo.) ‘The red cloth satchel (Colonel Waddell 


calls it the water-bottle wallet; ef Lamaism, p. 201) formed — 


af two oblong pieces of red cloth Hined, placed one on top of the 
ather, the lining being on the inner side. From the top, where 
the two cloth flaps join, projects & brass handle about 2 inches 
long. To this are attached strings, which end in a bone or 
mother-of-pearl button, which 1 tucked into the sash-belt under 
the gown. In no Gelun's tsabir the red cloth Maps are about 
9 inches long from top to bottom and 72 inches broad, The 
isabir of a Getsul is somewhat smaller. 
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APPENDIX I 
List oF Eeccuesrastican Utrewst.s 


Ddamur, A small hand drum made to resound by being 
vibrated in one hand, which causes the balls attached by strings 
to the centre of the drum to strike upon the sounding surfaces. 
Tt is always used in the right hand during service and prayer. 

fimba. The holy water vase, a form of teapot in copper 
or silver, in the mouth (not the spout) of which is placed the 
peacock’s feather (yishi). It is also one of the eight precious 
signs. 

Géshi. The peaeock's feather or feathers mounted in a metal 
setting, the lower end of which is placed in the domba. Various 
mystic symbols are performed with the feathors, chietly 
consisting im lifting them from out of the Admba with the right 
hand and deseribing « circle in the air with a fick towards the 
right to finish up with, after which the gdshi js placed buck 
again in the Admba, 

fHionk. The small silver or copper handhell which is rung 
frequently during prayer. It is always held by the handle in 
the full of the left hand, not with the fingers, 

fiirei. The stalf of the gethgui, » stout stick about 4 inches 
long; the lower end is shod with metal, the upper end encased 
in eloth, From the centre is hung a bunch of hadaks, 

Dong. The conch-shell, which, to make it emit sounds, is . 
blown into with the mouth through « hole made in the naturally 
closed ond of the shell, A shell with the twist in the opposite 
direction to the usual is specially prized, They often have 
ribbons attached to them, 

Diémba, The tall brass milk- or tea-jug used by Mongols for 
domestic and for ecclesiastical purposes. When tea is served to 
the lamas during service it is poured out from these démba. 
On the exterior are slightly raised bands of metyl (copper or 
silver) running horizontally round the vessel, It has » lara 
handle, 

Ochir, The dorji or thunderbolt, a sort of small doubhla- 
headed seeptre used during prayer to make aynybols, It is held 
~ in the fall of the right hand. When placed on the small table 
in front of the officiating Inn it lies second from the loft 


; e 
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(i.e. the Iama’s left), between the bowl of grain on the extreme 
left and the handbell (honk). 

Bida, The general Mongol name for grain, by which also 
is known the grain used during service. 

Rdtang. A many-coloured cloth or silk ornamentation 
suspended from the ceilings of temples, consisting of four strips 
or streamers of material, cach of a different colour, hanging 
down side by side from o bracket, which in turn is suspended 
from the ceiling (see Photo), 

Jantsang. One of the eight procions signs. A sort of canopy 
somewhat in the shape of a bell, When placed on the outsides 
of temples it is usually of metal, generally cold - coloured, 
These which hang from the ceilings of temple halls are made 
of ribbons of various colours (see Photos). The outdoor jantsang 
are sometimes placed at the four corners of the roof of « temple 
hall, and sometimes a large one is placed by itself on a wooden 
scaffolding which may be 20 feet high. These are filled with 
sacred objects, and are themselves regarded with veneration 
(see Photos). 


APPENDIX IV 
Musica INSTRUMENTS 


Selning and Tsang. Two forma of brass clashing cymbals. 

Hadrrog. A suspended gong, 

Bishgur. Straight-stemmed, wide-mouthed trumpets about 
2 feet long. (See Photo.) 

Burnt. The large, long, collapsible trumpets, 7 foet long, in 
three teleacopic sections, blown with the heavy end resting on 
a wooden stand: used in pairs. (See Photo.) 

Gaindang. Short dragon-mouthed, slightly curved trampets 
or bugles. (See Photo.) 

Héngeriy, Drama of various sorts. Generally hung from 
a pole when in use. Some hays a long wooden handle by 
which they ean be carried on the move- (Sea Photo.) 

Doaddrram., A musical instrament consisting of nine small 
(2 or % inches in diameter) gongs set symmetrically in s wooden” 
framework, 

Jha. 14. a 
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APPENDIX V 


Namwes IN KeaLkHA DIALECT OF VARIOUS OBJECTS OF 
BUDDHIST REVERENCE 


The eight precious signe (nmaiman {8) thakil) or glorious 
emblems. | 
Dakh, The vietorious banner: 
Tiikass, The two fishes. 
Himba, The vase. 
Sthétsthak. The flower. 
Dang. The shell. 
Cldtzt. The hexagonal pattern. 
Jdntsang. The bell-shaped canopy. 
fférral, The wheel. 
The seven signs (dolon (7) erten). See Waddell’s Lamaism, 
p. 389. 
Hérral. The wheel, 
Nérr-wn. The jewel or flaming pineapple. 
Tzumoa, The hung (human figure) with clasped hands. 
Lomi. . The hung with hands in lap. 
fimioa, The elephant. 
Dantchag. The horse. 
Makiuny. The iwng with beast's head under arm. 
Siretber Hoérral. The Wheel of Life. (See Waddoll’s 
Lamaism,) 
ffotr (2) gurus. The two deer which flank and face on each 
eide the fAdrral or wheel which is often placed over the entrance 
into temple halls. 


Deru (4) Ja(ijk-chinsi. The four Great Lords of the Sky. 


Lord of the Sanakrit. Ehalkha, 
North Vaishramanna * Namsarai 
Fast . Dritarashtra Ul-horr-gurung 
South Virudhaka Pay-ji-wo 
West Virupaksha Mig-mei-san 


Dasth that jot. An ornamental design often pointed on 
woodwork over doors, consisting of a series of eight or nine 
dishes, each laden with various objects, 
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APPENDIX. VI 
PLAN OF PU SHAN 5ST AT JEHOL 
Type of large Chinese-style Lama Temple. Plan made from 
detailed notes, not exactly to scale. The shaded parts 
denote covered buildings. 
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1. Type of Chinese house built as prince’s palace, This. © — 

one is the wrgo of San Beisa, In front is an example of ~ 
princely yurt with bordered coverings and wooden boards round "1 
the bottom to keep out the wind, and red wooden portico, while, © ca 
the two poles support a string of prayers written on rigs. +ee 
8. Drums, the three kinds of trumpets, and the cushions ai 


on which the lamas sit during service, all exposed outside the 
Lamerin Sumu. (The long trompet is a burei, the two shorter SI 
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stright trumpets standing up are bishgur, while at their feet 
are the curved gdndang lying on a cushion.) 
4. The private chapel or dugunt, fecing the altar. : 
5, Blowing burei trumpets. In background is the 
scaffolding from which the call to service is made, and also 
part of the Momboin Sumu, | 
a. Bimbe, shessdrr, oa-woa-tai, and tsabir outside the 
-Yerandah of the Momboin Lama's baishin. | 


1. The nine white nudnirgan, 4 hao 
2. Yurts folded and packed. In the centre is tho 
collapsible woodwork of the roof, on left are the trellis-like 
collapsible side walls (stacked against the wooden hut), and on 
8. Another type of Tibetan-style temple, The Cher 
Datsan at Tsetsen Khan Urgo. : 
4. Jdntsang and batang held up by a Gelun Lama on 
c.'. whom can he seen the orr-hwinch sash and ¢sadir wallet, 

‘Ta Y 5. The wife and family of Sait Siidjict Gung taken at 
_ Urge. The Gung is the big man with the pencock’s feather 
a + in his hat. On his left is his brother, the Da Lama, on his 
»° © fight his wife, with their son in between them. Note tho 
™ © women’s hoad-dress, coiffure and pearls, and Fae 
HS -& One of the golden wooden hats of the Momboin Tama. 
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ON SOME GRAMMATICAL FORMS OCCURRING IN THE 
OLD BAISWARI OF TULASI DASA 


By L. PF. TESSITORI 


| Nbc object of the present note is to throw some light 

on certain grammatical forms which are met with in 
Tulasi Disa’s HNamicariiamanaee, and which either have 
not been paid sufficient attention hitherto or have 
remained unrecognized or have even been utterly mis- 
understand. 


T shall begin by pointing out a dialectical peculiarity 
which I came across twice in the Rimacariteamdanasc, 
ndmely ones in the first and another time in the second 
book, Here is the passage where I met it first :-— 
ae wa afea-e ate Fatt | He THe AE-aTa PATTI 

(Hal, 258, 4)." 

In Mr. Growse's rendering, which runs “ Here is a bow 
as firm as adamant, and here « litth dark-lued prince of 
tender frame” (vol. i, p. 159), we tind no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty involved by the phrase afwa-¥ 
‘atte, uor are we better enlightened by Baija Nitha’s 
commentary, where S1fg is explained as a mere form from 
STe4, used in a pregnant sense : ET aT Tal Halt ua. 
a-a afay 44-8 Salcat Slt Blea, SET WTA FaIT 
SAa-A14, WE-UK farrit-waett (vol. i, p. 504). 


' Tha present anil all the following qioba thors from tho Old Baitswiirt 


orivinal wre drawn from the edition of the arat aTaqrat warfcait - 


Fal, WaT 4003. 
2 "The reference is to Navala Kisora’s edition, Laklinan, S00, 
a a 
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The other passage is the following -— 
aft-9a 29 fraraa at | ate ae fe ataa art 
(Ayodh. 21, 2), 
which is rendered by Growse, satisfactori] y enough, 
“ Whomever God creates the dependant of an enemy, it is 
good for him to die rather than live” (vol. ii, p. 13), but 
is not quite perfectly understood by Baija Nitha, who, 
apparently unaware of the peculiar fonetion in which 
“Ife is used in the passage, strives to explain it merely 


* by the aid of the ordinary meaning of STH. viz.: 


‘waft mg @, a af ay 8-4 34 war faa, 


Wirat Ue, a-at ac wer Z, afe-dt stam a 
ates (vol. i, p. 732), 

Now it is plain that, in both the Old Baiswiri passages 
above, S1f¥ is the conjunctive purticipial form of 4Te4 
used in the particular function of a comparative post- 
position. The two phrases in which aIfe oceurs ought 
therefore to be rendered as follows: © A how even 
harder than adamant” and “For him death is better 
than life”. Sir George Grierson informs me that atte 
is still used in the above sense in the rustic speech so 
far east as Bihar, Mr. Kelloge's Statement that ite, a5 
& conjunctive participle from S187, is employed, though 
rarely, to form comparatives in Naipali (Hind (Grammar, 
§ 210), is hardly correct, in the latter language, aTfF 
being used almost in the function of a definite article nnd, 
according to Sir George Grierson, perhaps being of Tibeto- 
Burman origin. 


More interesting, from the point of view of historical 
grammar, are two verbal forms, which appear as the 
remnants of the repular passive conjugation, and which— 
the passive conjugation having generally died ont in the 
old vernaculars of the East at a much earlier period 
than in the vernaculars of the West—may be reparded 
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as very important documents concerning the subject. 
The former of the two forms ends in °Tafe, and its use 
in the Old Baiswari is mostly contined to the verb @e, 
the verbal meaning implied being generally that of the 
imperative. Take the two examples following— 
ava ofa ae ae 4a 4 | wate Zfaafe faa ara 
(fal, 229, 6). 
(Ayodh, 237, 2). 

Mr. Growse's translation of the two runs as follows: 
“ Everyone is talking of their loveliness; we really must_, 
see them; they are worth seeing” (vol, i, p. 143), and 
“See, my lord, those huge trees, pater, j@inan, mango, 
and tamala” (vol. ti, p. 134). 

Now, as far as the two examples above go, the simple 
imperative meaning is no doubt very satisiactory, but the 
ense is no more so when we come to other passages like 
the following— 

(Ayodh, 66, 9). 
“Do you think, if you keep me at Avadh, that I ean 
survive till the end of your exile?" (Growse, vol. ih, 
p. 40); and— 
me ae uta Zfaate arat | (La. 50, 6). 
“Everywhere you might see monkeys falling to the 
eround ” (Growse, vol. ili, p. 98). 

It is clear—as it might also be inferred from the nature — 
of the termination—that with such forms in *yaf™ the 
imperative meaning cannot be the original one, and it ia 
therefore to some different tense we must look for the 
historical explanation of them, The right solution has 
lone been found by Sir Charles Lyall (Sketch of the” 
Hindustant Language, p. 42), who suggested that Tae 
is the 3rd person singular of the present passive, and is 
identical with modern **@, the 4o-called respectful 
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imperative form. We have, in fact. in gfaate the Old 
(Eastern) Hindi form corresponding to Old Western 
Rajasthini® pa@te¢_ and Zalay, Which still survive in 
Modern Gujarati €-ls4 and Marwari Zav%. Its Western 
Hindi derivates @f@@ and (by dropping of the original 
fe) €feq are still capable of being likewise used in the 
function of several different tenses. Passive presents in 
“EAT, Le. with short i, are already very common in the 
Adinithacaritra, an Old Western Rajasthani work, which 
represents for us the most eastern form of the Old 
Western Rajasthani? As for the passing of the present 
passive meaning into the imperative, as well as into the 
potential and conditional, evidence thereof is not wanting 
in the Old Western Rajasthani and in its two offsprings, 
the Modern Gujarati and Marwari. Let me quote only 
the three examples following -— 
eat sreiae aia ( Salibhadracaiipat, I2)4 


“Let us now leave [this] village.” 


(Balivabodha to the fadriyaparajayasataka, 71) 
“A lion and an elephant enn be easil y subdued.” 


( Dagadrstdnta, 8). ° 
“As, if one threw a yoke into the eastern end of the 
Geran 4.” 


’ Bir Charles Lyall was, however, wrong in explaining all forms in -tyé 
a8 itd singular present passives, it part of them having orivingated 
from the ancient preeative ane wing, therefore, only secidentally 
idantion! with the former ones. CY. Sir t orpe Grierson’s note on “The 
Modern Indo-Aryan Polite Imperative” in J RAS., L010, pp. 162-3, 

* Under thig term I understand the tommen parent of Modern 
Gujariti and Miarwiyi (ef. JIAS.. iS, p. 534, m. 1). For any 
information on the Fubjeet the reader may refer to my ' Notes on 
the Grammar of the Old Western Kajasthint, with apectal neferenoas 
to Apobbruids and to (ru jarit! ana Mirwirt™, which. are Just, lveirue 
published in the uedten 4 neaepreeery, | 

7A MS. of this work will be fone amongst the Indian Collection in 
the Reyia Biblioteea Naaionale Cen trale at Florence, 

* AMS. thereof in the Indin Offiee Library (8, 7ae7, ¢), 

" AME. thercof in the above-mentioned Biblioteen of Florence. 
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For the potential meaning which very frequently 
accompanies the present passive im Modern Marwari, 
ef, Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, val. tx, pt. i, 
p. 29. The best illustration of the adaptability of the drd 
singular form of the present passive to assume practically 
the meaning of other tenses and persons is afforded by 
the Modern Gujarati present forms in *y4, which, as 
IT have shown elsewhere! are derived from Old Western 
Rajasthani "fae and have passed from the meaning of 
the present passive 3rd singular to that of the present 
active Ist plural. | 

The practical consequence is that in the two first 
examples above @fhaafe is not an imperative proper, but 
simply a present passive used in the potential-imperative 
meaning, and therefore, to be literally translated, should 
not be rendered by “see!” but by “let it (or them) be 
seen"; whereas @tferafe and gfaate in the third and 
fourth example are passive presents used in their original 
meaning, and hence the passages in which they oceur 
should be rendered as: * Let me be kept at Avadh, if [my] 
vital spirits are known [to you] to last till the end [of 
your exile],” and “ Everywhere there are seen monkeys 
falling down [dead]” respectively. In the former of the 
two last examples, {14a is also very probably but an 
apocopation of the Ist person of the present passive, used 
in the potential-imperative meaning.“ 

The other passive form, which 14 not less important, 
ends in *@a and appears to remain unchanged for all 
persons, numbers, and genders. This form had alrendy 
heen noticed by Mr. Kellogg, § 566. a of his Hindi 

| Notes ow tha Grammar of the Old Western Rajnatiint, § 197, 

Tt is strange that no montion of these forms in Tale is made by 
Kellogg in his very complete Mindi Grammar, 0 faet which lends me to 
surmise that he possibly took the °f® to be some sort of ploonastic or 


emphatic appendage. It is unnecessary to remark that in ordinary 
editions of the Admecortomdinest the ending Tale is commonly 


changed to og a. 


, 
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Grommor, where he improperly termed it as “ Prakritic 
present passive", and by Sir Charles Lyall, p. 42 of his 
Shetek of the Hindustani Language, where he explained 
it as a present passive participle, It is, in fact, a survival 
of the imperfect participle of the passive conjugation, and 
‘it may be compared with the Old Western Rajasthani 
COpTMAte forms in tas (Stoner ), =a (weak), the only 
difierence being in the Taye being substituted for *&e in 
the characteristic of the Passive and terminal °y beige 
dropped. In the Ramacaritaménasn this perticiple is 
commonly employed in the function of the present tense, 
much as it is the case with the imperfect participle in the 
Apabhraméa of the Prikpta-Pingala-Sitras—which 1 
believe to be the parent of the Old Western Hindi—and in 
Modern Hindi in general, where we find the imperfect 
participle commonly employed, either in connexion with 
the substantive verb, or separately, to form the present 
definite. An example of the employment of the imperfect | 
participle pRssive in “Of in the Old Baiswari of Tulasi 
Dasa is the following :— 

qhaaa waara aa wet (Ki. 16, 9), 
which is rendered by Growse “© The choke and other 
birds are nowhere to be seen" (vol, iii, p. 12). 


OF the perfect participle in *, which appears to be 
quite foreign to the genius of the Old Baiswiri and 
which, from the standpoint of the latter language, may 
be regarded as an Eastern peculiarity, Mr. Kelloge 
quotes o single instance, § 561 of his Mindz Crrenmirneey, 
and that in such terms as would suggest that that one is 
the only instance of the usage of participles in © that is 
found in the Rameucaritamanasce, Now in Le, 97, 6 
I have noticed two other instances of the same form of 
perfect participle. Here is the Passoge in question :— 
Soe Sql OFe ATT aaa | afe wa atfa aaa-ue 

SVT (hie. 97, 6), 
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Mr. Growse translates it as follows: “* Fools, you have 
ever heen my prey’; so saying he [i.e Ravana] made a 
savage spring into the air” (vol. 11, p, 132), Of the two 
participial forms occurring in the above passage, the latter 
hardly needs any explanation, it being quite plain that it is 
from QT “torun”, but the former involves some dithculty. 
Baija Nitha’s paraphrase is too free to throw any light 
on it: % Wax ZaaHx! qa wer at aca, waa faara 
We f8-F qa-F age aa-& Ast Was (vol. ii, p. 1470), 
and so generally are the interpretations given by other 
commentators. Ramesvara Bhatta gives the following 
translation of the passage: WT wat! qa al aa-a fra 
=aTqy ST (p. 813) wherefrom it would seem that he 
understands ATT4T as a perfect participle passive, which 
would be very satisfactory indeed, but for the AIT, which 
might at the most be taken as an apocopated locative of 
possession,” but never as an equivalent of ag-4. I am 
therefore inclined to explain ATT]S as a substantively 
used perfect participle from that very potential passive in 
*a1°, which is quite common in both Maithili and 


Bhojpuri (see Kelloge, § 589), and is likewise found even ~ 


sd a 
as westwardly as the Gujarati, it being already met with 
in the Old Western Rajasthani. 


Another grammatical feature of the Old Baiswari of 
Tulasi Disa, whieh had remained unnoticed up to now, is 
the use of the QTSt WATT or impersonal passive construction 
of the perfect participle with the object in the dative- 
accusative case. This construction being utterly unknown 
to Eastern Hindi, it may here be regarded as a Western 
peculiarity. Tulasi Disa uses it freely enough, as may be 
also gathered from the following examples, which «are 
but a selection from many others I have noticed whilst 
reading the poem :— 

1 Nirnava Sigarn’s edition, Bombay, 1004. 
® Kellooy onlls it “inflected gonitive” (indi Grammer, § O07), 


2 


i 


a 


= 
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wa af qeefe 4 ate are (al. 157, 4), 
“Nor has anyone up to the present ever succeeded in 
restraining you” (Growse, vol. i, p, 87). 


foe fae iq wet gee Ufa (A yorh. 17, 5). 


-* You spoke, O queen, of Siti and Rama as your friends ” 


(Growse, vol. ti, p. 11). 


ate fafa wia-faqe wife arer (Lu. 59, 5), 


“God who made me Rama’s enemy.” 


wre afafe st are gafaa aa eas aaa (Lu. 59, 0), 
“With quivering limbs and eyes full of tears he i.e. 
Bharata] took and clasped the monkey to his bosom” 
(Growse, vol, iii, p. LOS), 


There remains yet one subject, to which I wish to eall 
the grammarian’s attention before elosing the present note, 
and this is the usage of the potential passive compounds, 
Much confusion about this point is made by Mr. Kellogg, 
who generally misrepresents the true nature of the potential 
passive by now taking it asa real passive and now as an 
intensive compound. In fact, both the examples quoted 
by him § 566 to illustrate the use of the passive with TM 
in the Ramacartiamanase are potential passives, and so 
is also the first example quoted § 568 (1) to illustrate 
intensive compounds.! Besides, Mr. Kellove makes no 
mention of the potential passive with Gt, which lhe 
probably understands as an intensive compound, mud seems 
completely to ignore the potential passive with watz 
Alter a careful study of the question I have come to the 
following conclusions, which I believe are now safe to 
stick by, 

’ The same inaccuracy is to be observed in most of the illustrations of 
the High Hindi passive conjugation given hy Mr. Kellogg §§ 74-5, 

> Mr. Greaves, p. a0 of his Notea on the fromar of the Ramdyan ey 


Twi Die, mentions the compounds with Spy, but takes them as mere 
PWS ee. 
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Tulasi Disa, besides the regular active potential with 
@a@aq. freely uses three passive potentials, which are the 
following :— 

1. A passive potential formed by combining with the 
conjunctive participle of the particular verb mm question 
the conjugated forms of the verb SV, as in the three 
examples below— 

fata ara ae afe afe are (Sul. 86, 5), 
“Were I to retreat, [such would be my] shame [as] could 
not be told in the least.” + 

WA Ae Baa Bt ut aca fH are (Bal. 94, 15), 
“Can that city be deseribed, in which the Mother of the 
world took birth ?” 


gid Ate afe arfe faeret | (Ayodh. 159, 1). 
“The markets and streets [are so dreary that] cannot be 
looked at.” 


This is by far the most common of the three passive 
potentials used in the Ramucaritameénasa, and, were the 
above quotations not sufficient to illustrate it, 16 would be 
easy to find much additional evidence at almost every 
step in the poem. In regard to this verbal compound 
it is interesting to remark that it already existed in 
Sanskrit, where the verb V QT, the prototype of 874, is not 
unfrequently combined with the infinitive of verbs to give 
a potential passive meaning. For the sake of comparison, 
let me quote the imstance am 4 aiff “ennnot be told”, 
oceurring in Siddhasenadivakara’s Aulydnamandirastotre, 
stanza 4, which has been faithfully rendered into Braja 
by Banirasi Disa as 4 FOE Site: where FUT is 
a locative practically perfectly corresponding to the 
Sanskrit infinitive form. 

The pnssege had been completely misunderstood by Mr. Growee, 
whose rendering is “Then returned shame too strong for words” 


(vol. i, p. 58}. 
4 See Ji, Ant., vol, alii, p. 4, 1013, 
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=. A potential passive anilogously formed with the 
conjunctive participle and the verb 9T#, as in the 
examples— | 
aata ocfe afe we (Wi. 15, 9), 


The roads cannot be distinguished,” 


Sue UH Te Sf 4 GAT I (La. 05, 4), 
“For [the space of an] hour the chariot could not be seen.” 
4. A potential passive formed by conjugating the verb 
74 with the imperfect participle of the particular verh, 
Examples— 
aca afe ah (fil. 93, 19), 
“Cannot be deseribed.” 


ead ae aria afe we) (Ar. 43, 3), 


“Can be seen [but] cannot be described.” 


Now, if my diligent reader has carefully considered all 
the examples given above, he cannot have failed to notice 
that, with the single exception of the last one, all are ~ 
negative and impersonal in form. When in the Rama- 
curilamanasa there occurs a potential passive without 
the negatives 4, 4T¥, it generally appears to retain no 
more its potential meaning and to be practically equivalent 
with a simple passive. Take the two illustrations 
following :— 


WY SE TIS TS TCATS | (A yori. 27, 4), 
“As if a ripe pustule had been touched.”? 
fraa qarat a fates cre 1 (Ayodh. 55, 2), 


“Whilst [one was] drawing a picture of the moon, Kahu 
fame to be painted [in her stead." 
I believe it is from the evidence of such Instances as 
the two above that Mr. Kellogg has been misled into 
1 Sach is the interpretation given by Baija Natha and Rimeivarn 


Bhattu, which I believe to be much more satisfactory than Growse's 
“Like an over-ripe gourd that barsts at « touch" (rol. ii, p. 17). 


b 
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classifying the potential] passive with @TW¥ as a mere 
passive compound. To him the potential meaning, which 
is so evident in negative sentences, seemed possibly but 
& modification of the passive meaning, which he took to 
be the original one. But a more thoughtful consideration 
of the question will show the case to be quite the reverse. 
In the first place, it is but natural that the potential 
meaning should commonly become lost in affirmative 
sentences, and survive only in negative ones —it being 
never so much important to say that a certaim thing 
can be done as that if cannot be done, and the former 
expression naturally tending to become equivalent with uf 
isdone. Indeed, itis very likely that potential compounds 
with @T4 were in origin used only in the negative and 
impersonal form. In the second place, a very strong 
argument in favour of the potential meaning being the 
original one is afforded by the analogy of the Neo-Indian 
simple passive potential in -@T-, which likewise long ago 
lost its potential sense in affirmative sentences, as in the 
Old Western Rajasthini examples following :— 
gear ware-arfe afeara (Posicakhyana, i, 493). 

“You are reckoned among [those animals whose flesh] 1s 
not to be eaten.” 


Wa-eurar Famaaife varia 
(Indriyapardjayasataka, 76)* 
“Thou wilt be roasted in the fire of hell.” 

In Modern Gujarati, as is well known, this passive 
potential voice has become the regular substitute for the 
simple passive. 

A third and most conclusive argument may be obtained 
through taking into consideration the case in which the 
agent of the potential passive is put in the Old Baiswiiri 





1 A MS. whereof in the afore-mentioned Regia Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale at Florence. Sea Theodor Avufrecht’s /iorentime Sanskrit 
Mannarripta, No. 10M. 

* See n. 4, p. OO. 

dnas. 1914. Hat 
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and in Hindi in general, as well as in other cognate 
vernaculars. It will be seen that in Hindi the agent of 
the compound potential passive is never put in the 
agentive, but only in the ablative governed by 92 Now 
this exactly corresponds to the construction adopted in 
the Old Western Rajasthani with the simple potential 
passive in -W-, which regularly requires the agent to be 
in the ablative with WY, whereas in the same language the 
agent of the real passive in -€- is commonly put in the 
instrumental ease. The same may be said in regard to 
the Modern Gujarati, which likewise uses the ablative 
ease with both the simple potential passive in -34)- and 
the compound potential passive with 44, and on the 
other hand employs the instrumental with past participles 
passive in the @af construction? From the above 
[ would therefore conclude that the substitution of the 
ablative for the agentive or instrumental is a sure 
testimony to the potential meaning of a passive verb? and, 
consequently, the so-called compound passive of Hindi is 
by origin a potential passive, just as much as the simple 
potential passive of Old Western Rajasthani and Modern 
Gujarati. 

Thave spoken of the potential passive of Hindi, which 
is formed with the inflected form of the perfect participle, 
as identical with the potential pnssive of the Old Baiswari, 
which has been shown to be formed with the conjunctive 
participle. In fact,I do not see between the two any 
preater difference than eg. between an Old Western 
Rajasthani ablative phrase with qf (loc. abs.) and another 
with WZ (nom. mase.), the conjunctive participle of Old 

' Ch. Kellogg's Hindi frammar, §§ 691, (6), 794-6. 

Of. Taylor's Yrv2 idl MMid 4S, HF 198, vae, vex. 

* So closely is the passive potential connected with the ablative case 
that im Modern Mirwiyt even the real passive in -<a- reqoirea the 
agent to be in the ablative with @ whenever, af it is very frequently 
the case, it has a potential meaning (cf. LSD, vol, cit., p. 29). 
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Hindi being, aceording to my inquiries) but the locative 
absolute form of the perfect participle. Potential passives 
with the perfect participle inflected already occur in the 
Old Baiswari of the Ramacaritamianaaa, as in the two 
examples following, one with WT and the other with 
a4 a4 €a 7a onfe 4 ATS | (Ayordh, 155, 7). 

“Birds, deer, horses, and elephants [are so downcast that] 

cannot be looked at.” 


arr... | ga-arfe-e 4 Ute aera (Bal. 99, 11). 
“(Such is the merriment as] cannot be deseribed even 
through ten millions of mouths,” 


These passive potentials with the perfect participle 
inflected are, however, by far the less common in the 
Ramecarttiamadnase, and I have no doubt that they 
represent a Western peculiarity due to an influence of the 
Braja. In Modern Hindi they have completely superseded 
the old passive potentials formed with the conjunetive 
participle. 


' Notes on the Gremuar athe Of Weetern Kijasthaial, § 131. 





XEV 
AN EMBASSY FROM BAGHDAD TO THE EMPEROR 
BASIL II 
By H. F. AMEDROZ 

HE following pages contain a rather circumstantial 

account of certain negotiations between the Buwaihid, 
‘Adud al-Danla, and the Emperor Basil, the slayer of the 
Bulgarians, consequent on the presence of Basil's defeated 
rival, Bardas Scleros, in honourable captivity at Baghdad. 
His defeat at Pancalia in ap. 979 very nearly coincided 
with ‘Adud al-Daula’s final conquest of ‘Irak, which waa 
followed by the expulsion from Mosul of the Hamdanid 
Abu Taghlib. Between him and Scleros existed the tie 
of self-interest cemented by one of affinity: they had 
assisted each other against their respective adversaries, 
and had both been defeated. Abu Taghlib’s defeat was 
final; driven from Diyair Bakr by the troops of ‘Adud 
al-Daula, he fled to Syria and perished by a treacherous 
Arab hand. But no impassable barrier as yet interposed 
between Scleros and the object of his ambition, He had 
escaped to Mayyiifarikin, which had lately submitted 
to ‘Adud al-Daula, and had sent thence his brother 
Constantine as his envoy to Baghdad with an appeal for 
succour and an offer of allegiance. Contemporancously 
arrived at Baghdad an envoy from Basil with instructions 
to procure, at whatever cost, the surrender of Scleros, who 
was obviously a valuable pawn in the monarchs’ political 
game. ‘Adud al-Daula thereupon caused him and his 
followers to be promptly conveyed to Baghdad, and the 
fame proceeded, 

The history of the Byzantine Empire for this period has 
been treated by M. Schlumberger in two works: [Un 
Empereur byzantin au X* Siecle, a single volume which 
eovers the reign of Nicephorus Phocas, and ZL’ Epepée 
bysantine & la fin du X* Siéele, in three volumes, the first 
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of which covers the reign of John Zimisces and that of 
Basil to a point later than these occurrences, For this 
period the author had the advantage of the annotated 
extracts from the history of Yahya b. Said of Antioeh— 
written even aH. 406 (AD. 1015: Epopée, i, 290, n. 8) in 
continuation of that of Eutychius, Sa‘id b, al-Batrik, of 
Alexandria—which were published in 1883 by Von Rosen 
in Zapiskhi Imp. Ak Nauk, vol. xliv. Appendix i, and the 
entire text of the work has now been published in Corp, 
Seript. Christ, Orient. Script. Arab., ser. 11, t. vii, from 
p91. M. Schlumberger points out that Yahya's account 
of events is both fuller and more consistent with 
probalnlity than that derived from Byzantine sources, and 
he makes it the foundation of his narrative. Yahya's 
account necords likewise with that of the recently 
recovered texts of the Tojdril al-Umam of Abu ‘Ali 
Miskawaih (Gibb Memorial facsimile), vol. vi, and of its 
continuation, the Dhail of Abu Shuja‘) whence the account 
of these negotiations has been derived. 

There is some confusion in Moslem histories between 
the names of the two Bardas, Phocas and Scleros ; by 
Yahya they are correctly distinguished. The latter is 
referred to in the Tajarib (p. 488) in connexion with 
Abu Taghlib, as “the Byzantine riler known as Ward, 
whom the dissatisfied soldiery displaced by the two 
rulers”, viz. Basi] and Constantine, and again (p. 500) 
in connexion with the dispatch of his brother as envoy ta 
Baghdad, as “Scleros known as Ward”. In «& passage 
of the Dheil, which is the basis of Tbn ul-Athir’s narrative, 
vol, vill, 516-17, Phocas is ewlled “Ward” and “ Wardis 
b, Latin” and Seleros, “Ward bo Munir.” This last 
designation is hard to understand, and it would be less 
unintelligible were it applied, not to Scleros. but to Phoeas, 
as consequent on & misapprehension of his name for such 


Td. Ava, 488 (Wast. Giesch., No. 227): the MS. has heen reccrerea 
at Constantinople ly His Excellency Ahmad %éki Pacha. 
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aname os Photius. For Mr. E. W. Brooks tella me that 
ma Syriac text edited by Nau from two MSS, in which 
the names of various saints appear in a translated form— 
Patr. Or., tome x, p. 52—the same saint is called, in the 
one “ Phocas”, and in the other “Nuhra”, which is 
Syriac for “ light”. 

Basil's envoy to Baghdad is identified by Yahya as 
Nicephorus Uranus, later “ Magistros” and Governor of 
Antioch,’ whereas the Tajdrib (p. 500) says only that the 

envoy was a person of distinction, and emphasizes the 
fact that he and Seleros’ brother were together in Baghdad 
courting ‘Adud al-Daula’s favour for the space of the 
entire year 369 as a cireumstance tending greatly to the 
honour of that sovereign. And the above Phail passage, 
reproduced by Ibn al-Athir,* goes on to state Ward 
b. Munir's defeat by Wardis b. Latm after the two had 
met in single combat (see Eipopée, i, 423-4). 


' At p. 158, 1. 15, and again p. 144, L 4, where be is called ** Magister 
and Kuntus". On p. 167, L 6, we are told that be eseaped from 
Baghdad after the relense of Seleroa ond rejoined Basil. In «a.n. 996 
he defeated the Bulgarians (Epopdée, ii, 13442), and in 1000 succeeded 
Damianos Dalassenos (who had been defeated and killed at Apames ; 
nee Jim al-Kalduie, pp, 41-2) as governor of Antioch (Zpopee, p. 158). 

* Von Rosen detected from a study of the Bodleian fragment of the 
Tajdrih, MS. Marsh 357, that it waa the basis of Dbo al-Athir's narrative 
(Epopée, i, 421, m 4) Ibn al-Athte likewise made use of the DAai, 
and in vol. viii, p. GIT, is the statement that Zimisees' death was due 
to poison administered by the eunuch brother of Theophano, “‘ who hod 
heen vizier since the death of Romanus, and whose name was Barkamiis 
(Parakoimomenoca), and who thus acquired power.” The eunuch in 
question was Basil, natural son of Romanos Leeapenus, who aided 
Nicephores to the throne and supplanted Eringas. But in another 
paasage Tbn al-Athir tells another story. In his survey of Byzantine 
history avi a.m 433, from the birth of Basil and onwards (ix, 340-2), 
he attributes the poisoning to a priest instigated by Theophano from 
her place of exile, a distant cloister, whence she returned on the day 
Zimisces died, whereupon Basil succeeded, with herself as regent on 
the ground of his youth. Yuohya(p. 147, 1. 1) inerely records his death. 
(AH. 205), and saya that therenpon Basil: and Constantine, sone of 
Romanus, became real rulers, but that the government was exercise 
by Basil their elder alone, he being then 18 yeara of age ; thal he relied 
on the Barkamils, and recalled his mother Theophano from exile. 
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The next step in the political game was the dispatch 
to Byzantium in 4.H. 371 of a Moslem envoy, the Kadi 
Abu Bakr al-Bikilini (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 11-12; his life is 
given in én Khellikdn, trans, ii, 671), Vahya(159,1.5) 
mentions the sending of an envoy concerning Scleros, 
whom he calls “Ibn Sahra” (in one MS. of the work the 
name appears correctly as Ibn Shahrim), and this 
Von Rosen considered to be a corruption of the Kadi's 
name, to the evident surprise of M. Schlumberger (p, 442, 
n. 2), unaware of the possibilities afforded by Oriental 
script, and his surprise is shown to be justified. The 
Kadi's mission, which, apart from the dramatie story of 
his escape irom making obeisance to Basil—told by 
Tbn al-Athir, and also by Sam‘ini in his notice of the 
Kadi (Aneab, Gibb facsimile, 62*, 1. 4) and told moreover, 
so Von Rosen says, of the envoy from ‘Abd al-Rahman of 
Cordova to a Norman king,—was not productive of much 
result. It was at some subsequent date in a.n. 371 that 
Ibn Shahram went on his mission, and his instructions as 
given by Yahya sccord entirely with the text of the 
Dhavl, but Yahya's further statement that Nicephorus 
Uranus was imprisoned at Baghdad on suspicion of 
compassing the death of Secleros by poison (whieh is 
repeated by al-Makin, Hpopée, i, 443, n, 5), finds no 
confirmation either in the Twdrih or in the Dhaai, and 
seems indeed to be quite inconsistent with the details of 
Ibn Shahram’s mission now to be told. 

The following translation of the Dhail text (photo- 
graphs 44-60) owes much to Professor D, 8, Margoliouth, 


As ACCOUNT OF THE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN ‘ADUD 
AL-DAULA AND THE ByzanTINE RULER BY EXCHANGE 
OF VERBAL COMMUNICATIONS 
The occasion for these communications was the fact 
already stated, that Bardas had entered Islamic territory ; 
this alarmed the Byzantine sovereign and he dispatched 
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an envoy thereon to 'Adud al-Daula. The reply was sent. 
by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Ash‘ari, known 
as Ibn al-Bakilam,' and he came back with an envoy 
known as [bn Kinis, who, on his return, went accompanied 
by Abu Ishak b. Shahrim with a claim against the 
Byzantine sovereign for a number of strongholds. He 
now arrived accompanied by Nicephorus the Kanikleios,* 
who was bearer of a handsome gprft. 


SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE TRANSACTION EXTANT IN THE 
worbs OF Jex SHAHRAM, POINTING TO HIS SAGACITY, 
HIS CAUTION, AND HIS FIRMNESS 


Tt runs thus: On reaching Kharshana I learnt that the 
Domesticus (Le. Bardas Phocas) had left Constantinople 
[45] and had begun his preparations, and that with him 
was an envoy from Aleppo known as Ibn Miimak, and 
Kulaib, brother-in-law to Abu Salih al-Sadid. Kulaib 
was one of Bardas’ partisans and was among the rebels 
who had been amnestied and settled on Byzantine 
territory after being mulcted in a fine. The Byzantines 
bethought themselves of fining him after the example of 
others, and to forfeit the estates which had been granted 
him when he contrived the surrender to them of the 
fortress of Barziya? but he found the means of gaining 
over the Chamberlain * and the Domesticus, and managed 

: : Bee fin AKAéeiibin, teans., ii, 671. 

= ive. holder of the intention, The official, as above stated, wis 
Nicephorns Uranus. 

2 This was in the course of Zimiseces’ final campaign in Syria, a.m. 3H, 
Yohya's aocount of the surrender, and of Kulsib’s pominntion as 
“Rasilious", i.e. Governor of Antioch (p. 146, 1. 5), is quoted Hpopée, 
i, 90. Kulaib had lately surrendered both Antioch and himself to 
captor who had made him Governor of Malatya (p. 147, L 18: p. 148, 

; Epopde, i, 376-7). Barziiya had been taken from the Byzantines 
ny Snif al- Daula in aw. 337 (On Lmperenr bycontin, p. 132, 0. 1). 

4 Rarkamia, ie. Porakoimomenos, accubiter, or chamberlain. This 
was the eunoch Basil who hod declared himself in favour of Nicephorus 
Phoeas, and on his success had replaced Bringas as chief adviser, 
remaining so until his dismissal by Basil in a.w. 375 (a.p. 985) | Fahya, 
p. 165, 1. 13, and Epopée, i, 573). 
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fo procure for the Byzantine ruler undertakings as regards 
Aleppo and elsewhere which sufficed to ward off imminent 
danger, together with an offér to secure immediate 
payment of what was attributable to the Jand-tax on 
Aleppo and Emesa, since it was his relative (who had 
promised) and he would not oppose him: on this ground 
he was let off. With the envoy from Aleppo nothing 
was settled, but a claim was made for arrears of Innd-tax 
for past years. 

On the Domesticus arriving at a place which was off 
the post route Tbn Kanis and I proceeded to join him. 
He proved to be young and self-satisfied, and averse to 
completing the truce on various grounds; one being that 
he could dispense with its necessity for the moment and 
that it would prejudice his repute; [46] another that the 
Byzantine ruler was eager for it, “and we are in fear of 
mischief from him”; and thirdly his own personal hopes 
and wishes.- But at the same time he showed us courtesy 
and did accept the proposed peace with an expression of 
thanks. 

He then inquired the object of my coming, and I fully 
informed him. Ibn Kinis drew his attention to the 
stipulated terms, on which he said: were tho chiefs to 
sueceed in getting us to cede to them amicably the 
districts and fortresses they ask, each one of them would 
set about scheming to avoid the necessity of keeping 
a foree of men and of making money payments. I replied 
that where policy was backed by force and ability it was 
a proof of nobility of character, and should be met hy 
compliance. “But what about Aleppo?” he asked: “itis no 
part of your (ie. ‘Adud al-Daula's) territory, and its ruler 
has no regard for you; his envoy here and Kulaib are 
tendering us its Jand-tax nnd asking for our protection. 
And as for the fortresses, they were taken in the time of 
my uncle Nicephorus! and of other sovercions, and we are 

' The speaker was son of Leo Phocas, brother af Nicephoras. 
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not at liberty to relinquish them, so if you can make any 
other proposal, do so, otherwise spare yourself the long 
journey.” Lreplied: “If you have your Sovereign's order 
for my departure I will go, but if you say this from 
yourself only, then the Sovereign ought to hear my own 
words and I his reply, so as to return with authentic 
information.” And he permitted my going on. 

So [ proceeded to Constantinople and made my entry 
after I had been met [47] and most courteously escorted 
by court officials. I was honourably lodged in the palace 
of the Kanikleios Nicephorus (the envoy come with me) 
who stood in favour with the Sovercign. Next I was 
summoned to the presence of the Chamberlain (jc. the 
eunuch Basil), who said; “We are acquainted with the 
correspondence which bears on your message, but state your 
views.” Thereupon I produced the actual agreement, which 
he inspected and then said: “Was not the question of 
relinquishing the land-tax on Abu Taghlib’s’ territory, 
both past and future, settled with al-Bakilani in accordance 
with your wishes, and did he not assent to our terms as to 
restoring the fortresses we had taken, and as to the arrest 
of Bardas? Your master accepted this agreement and 
complied with our wishes, for you have his ratitication of 
the truce under his own hand.” I said that al-Bakilini 
had not come to any arrangement at all; he replied that 
he had not left until he had settled the terms of agreement, 
of which the ratification under the hand of his sovereign 
was to be forwarded, and that he had previously produced 
his letter approving the whole of the stipulations. 
Accordingly I was driven to find some device in order to 
meet this position. 


The excellent idea which oeewrred to Ibn Shahram for 


rebutting hia adversary s case 
1 said this: “Ibn al-Bakilini came to no agreement 
with you ; ib was Tbn Kinis who made this compact [45] 
| Son and suceessor of Nasir al-Daule at Mosul. 
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and took a copy of it in the Greek language.” At this 
the Chamberlain broke out, and asked Ibn Kinis “Who 
has authorized this?” to which he answered that 
neithor he nor Ibn al-Bakilani had settled anything, 
and I withdrew. 

Afew days later the Chamberlain summoned me and 
resumed reading the agreement. He paused at a point 
where it spoke of “what might be settled with Ibn 
Shahram on the basis of what was contained in the third 
copy “, and said that this was the one copy, but where 
were the other two? On referring to this passage I saw 
the blunder that had been committed in letting this stand, 
and said: “The meaning of the passage is that the 
agreement was to be in triplicate, one part to remain with 
the Byzantine ruler, one to be in Aleppo, and the third in 
the capital (Baghdad)." This Ibn Kiinis traversed, saying 
that his instructions had been to note down the exact 
sense of the agreement, and the Chamberlain said that this 
copy was the ruling one; that the second copy referred to 
giving up the fortresses, whilst the third omitted all 
mention of Aleppo; that the agreement had been signed 
on the terms agreed upon with Ibn al-Bakilini, and the 
sole object in sending this copy was to procure the 
sovereigns hand and seal thereto. To which I said: “This 
cannot be so; my instructions are merely what I have 
stated as regards Aleppo and the fortresses, in accordance 
with the agreement which you have seen.” He replied: 
* Were Bardas (i.e, Scleros) here in force [49] and you had 
made us all prisoners you could not ask for more than you 
are asking ; and Bardas is, in fact, a prisoner,” 


fin Shahram's well-cdirected rejoinder 
replied: “ Your supposed case of Bardas being here in 
force is of no weight, for you are well aware that when 
Abu Taghlib, who is not on a par with the lowest of 
‘Adud al-Daula's followers, assisted Bardas he foiled the 
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Byzantine sovereigns for seven years; how would it be, 
then, were ‘Adud al-Daula to assist him with his army? 
Bardas, although a prisoner in our hands, is not exposed, 
as your captives are, to mutilation; his presence in the 
capital is the best thing for us, for we have not made 
a captive of him. It may be that he will fret at our 
putting him off; will despair of us, become estranged, and 
eo away; but at present he is aeting with us and is 
reassured by the pomp and security he witnesses at the 
capital, We hold, in truth, all the strings.” 

My words impressed and nonplussed him greatly, for 
he knew them to be true, and he said: “ What you ask 
cannot be granted; we will ratify, 1f you will, what was 
asreed on with al-Bakilani—else, depart.” I replied: “ Ii 
you wish me to depart without having had a hearing 
from the Sovereign I will do so.” To this he said that 
he spoke for the Sovereign, but that he would ask an 
audience for me. 

And in a few days time | was summoned [50] and 
attended. The Byzantine Sovereign (Basil) caused what 
had passed to be repeated to him im my presence, and 
said: “You have come on a reprehensible errand ; 
your envoy came and procured our consent to certain 
terms, which included the restoring of the fortresses taken 
during the revolt; you are now asking to have ceded 
other fortresses which were taken by my predecessors, 
Either consent to what was originally stipulated or go 1m 
peace.” I replied: * Butal-Bakilani agreed on nothing, for, 
as for the document he brought, you deprived us under 
its terms of half our territory; how can we admit such 
a thing against ourselves? Of these fortresses in Diyair 
Bakr none are held by you; now Diyar Bakr belongs to 
us; all you can do is to dispute it, and you do not know 
what will be the issue of the struggle.” Here the 
Chamberlain interposed, saying: “'This envoy is skilled in 
controversy and can make up a fine story’; death is better 
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for us than submission to these terms: let him return to 
his master.” The Sovereign then rose, and I withdrew. 

When I had spent two months in Constantinople I was 
sammoned by the Chamberlain. He had with him the 
Marshal,’ father of the Domesticus, who had been blinded. 
and a nutnher of patricians besides, and we diseussed the 
question of the fortresses. They offered to cede the land- 
tax of Husn Kaifa (held by Abu Taghlib's mother, who 
received the tax), to which I replied: “ And I, in turn, will 
cede you [51] the land-tax of Samand"”?: and on their 
usking what I meant I said: “It is only the extreme 
limits that are specified in the agreement so as to make it 
clear that all within the limits is comprised in the peace; 
Husn Kaifa is five days’ journey short of Amid: how 
come you to name it?” 

The dispute as to Aleppo went on until the Marshal 
said: “If the ruler of Aleppo pays over the land-tax to us 
we shall know that your statements were not justified, 
and that he prefers us to you.” I answered: “And what 
assurance have we that you have not induced his 
secretary and brother-in-law Kulaib to make you some 
payment to be adduced as proof? For, short of fraud, 
| know the thing to be out of the question.” And 
thereupon I went away. 

Next I was summoned by the Sovereign. By this time 
the Aleppo land-tax had arrived, and J found their earlier 
tone altered in vehemence and decision, for they said: 
“Here is the Aleppo land-tax come in, and its ruler has 
asked us to come to an agreement with him as recurds 

' Curopalate, “‘Maréchal du Palais Saeré, titre tras considdérable 
A fonetions mal connues " (Schlumberger, Cn Lmperenr bycentin, p. 361). 
He was Leo Phocas, blinded for his connivance in the revolt of his san 
Bandas against John Zimiseces, but the mutilation in this ease was 
intentionally carried out in a merciful fashion: see Hpoper, 1, 08, 

* Said by way of reductio ad abewrdwn, the place being near 
Samarkand, So Belisurius is said to have offered the Goths, in anawer 


to their claim for Sicily which be had alrenily conqucred, the cession 
of Britain. 
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the towns of Harrin and Sarij, and to sid him in 
attacking you and other powers.” And I said: “ Your 
receipt of the land-tax I know to be a trick, for ‘Adud 
al-Daula did not imagine that you would regard it as 
lawful to act as you have acted, or he would have sent an 
army to stop yours. And as for your story about Aleppo's 
ruler, lam better informed as to his views, and all you 
have been told about him is untrue; the overlordship of 
Aleppo is in ‘Adud al-Daula.”' They asked me whether 
Thad anything to add, and on my replying “ No”, said 
that I might take leave of the Sovereign and depart with 
my escort [52] I said I would forthwith do this, and 
I turned towards the Sovereign to take my leave of him. 


Ibn Shahkram’s sound resolve in this predicament 

His account is as follows: I considered the position, 
perceiving that the Chamberlain, the Marshal, and the 
rest of them were averse to the proposed peace, (the 
iilitary men being apprehensive that their swords would 
not be required, and that their stipends would be reduced, 
as was the way at Byzantium when peace was made), and 
the only way left to me was to gain over and conciliate 
the Sovereign, so I said to him: “Will your Majesty 
consider ‘Adud al-Daula’s conduct towards you In not 
assisting your enemy and in not attacking your territory 
during the time you were occupied with those tn revolt 
against you; for you know that if you satisfy him by 
himself, he being the Monarch of Islam, well and good, 
but, failing this, you will have to satisfy thousands of 
your purtisuns, and their consent is uncertain ; and if you 
fail to procure it you may have to satisfy ‘Adud al-Daula 


later on. You know, too, that all those around lim are 


averse to the proposed peace; he alone is in its favour, 


! Sa‘d al-Daula, the eon of Saif al-Doula, hod tendered his submission 
to “Adod al-Danla on his arrival in Baghdad, and hod included his 
name in the “ Prayer after that of the Caliph (Yahya, p. 157, L 18}. 


ai, 
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and he is able to give effect to his plensure, for no one 
ventures to dispute it. You I perceive to be in favour 
of peace with him, but it may be that your wish is not 
furthered by those around you.” He was moved by my 
speech, and his expression showed [53] his concern at 
my being aware of the opposition of his advisers, and 
he rose and departed. 

Now, the person most intimately placed towards the 
Sovereign and the one who imposed the purple signature 
on his behalf, and was privy to all his official acts, was 
Nicephorus, the Kanikleios, who had accompanied me as 
envoy, and I asked him to withdraw with me, and he 
did so, 


The arrangement come to by Ibn Shahriim with the 
Soverergn'a confidential adviser, whereby he effected 
his purpose 

When we were alone together I spoke thus: “1 wish 
you to convey a communication from me to the Sovereign. 

My stay here has been protracted, so inform me of his 

final resolve: if he meets my wishes, well and good; if 

not, there is no occasion for me to remain any longer.” 

And I made the Kanikleios a complimentary present from 

what [had brought with me, with fair promises on behalf 

of ‘Adud al-Daula, My communication was this: “ Your 

Majesty's first care should be to guard your person, next 

your sovereignty, and next your partisans. You should 

not trast one whose interest it is to do you prejudice, for 
it is Abu Taghlib's aid which has brought about what has 
taken place in your dominions; what, then, will happen if 

‘Adud al-Daula joins forees against your Majesty? [54] 

The conclusion of peace between yourself and between the 

first of men and ruler of Islam is not, I see, to the taste 

of your advisers, Now a man fails to realize only that of 
which he has had no experience, and you have had seven 
years experience of revolt against yourself and your rule. 
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Moreover, the continuance of the State does not imply 
your continued existence, for the Byzantines are indifferent 
as to who is Emperor over them [the text here is corrupt]. 
This is on the assumption that ‘Adud al-Daula does not 
move in person. I gave you good advice, knowing as 
I do my masters leaning and regard towards you: 
consider therefore my words and act as you may deem 
best.” Nicephoruos on his return said: “The answer is 
that ‘Things are as you say, but it is not in my power 
to resist the general body, who already regard me as 
their deceiver and undoer. Nevertheless I shall carry 
the matter through and act so far as I am able’.” 

By a fortunate coincidence the Chamberlain (the eunuch 
Basil) now fell seriously ill and was unable to go out, 
My correspondence with the Sovereign went on, and he 
gave me audience on snecessive days and conversed with 
me in person, the Kanikleios assisting me owing to his 
hatred and jealousy of the Chamberlain, until the peace 
was agreed to in accordance with all the stipulations in 
the agreement, any attempts to have Aleppo excluded not 
being assented to. On my pressing this point vigorously 
and saying, “ Without Aleppo this eannot go through,” 
he said, “ Give up msisting, for we will not cede more than 
what we have ceded, nor will we evacuate territory whose 
revenue we receive, except under duress. Kut I will send 
o letter by you to my friend [55] your Sovereign, for 
I know his noble nature, and that once he knows the truth 
he will not deviate from it.” He then told those near to 
remove, and said to me secretly from all: “Tell your 
Sovereign that I truly desire his good-will, but that 
T must have « proof of it. If you wish us to transfer 
to you the Aleppo land-tax, or that I should leave yon to 
collect it on the terms of [bn Hamdin being ousted from 
Aleppo, perform what you promised by the mouth of 
Ibn Kanis” (alluding to the surrender of Bardas). And 
I said: “I have not heard of this and was not present 
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thereat, but I think the performance unlikely.” This he 
resented, and said: “Give up this delaying, for there 
remains nothing more for you to argue with me.” He 
then ordered the replies to be drawn up, and I wrote 
mine and attended to take my leave. 
A fortunate occurrence jor Jin Shahrim 

Afraid lest fate should, as happens in such cases, bring 

about the death of the man whose surrender they 


required [the text seems corrupt], and in order that the 


peace should inclode all our territory to beyond the 
Euphrates and the territory of Bad! to the exclusion of 
Aleppo, I said: “You know that I am a servant under 
orders and not a sovereign, and that T must not go beyond 
the instructions whieh I have faithfully reported to yon, 
And as for your stipulations about Aleppo I have sworn 
to you that I heard nothing on this head [56] at Baghdad. 
But is your Majesty prepared to consider a plan which 
has oceurred to me as being the right one for him to 
adopt?” “ What is that?” he asked, and I said: “ To draw 
up a treaty of peace between us to include all our territory 
from Emesa to Bad's district without any mention of the 
question of the surrender you ask—so much and no more, 
This you will swear to on your religion, sign it with your 
hand, and seal it with your seal in my presence. Your 
envoy will convey it to the capital with me, where either 
it will be ratified, or your envoy will bring it back.” 
I was asked, “And you will give a similar written 
undertaking?” “Yes,” said, “on your handing in the terms 
you require.” “But you,” he replied “will mention in 
your document the man’s surrender?" T replied ; “I cannot 
mention what is outside my authority.” “Then,” said he, 
I will have two agreements prepared, one of them for 
what lies beyond the Euphrates and Bad's territory, the 

* The ancestor of the Marwinid dynasty at Mayyifarikin. Bad made 


a resolute attempt on Mosul after the death of ‘Adud al-Daola, bat 
foiled, and fell in battle. 
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other dealing with Emesa and Aleppo as stipulated ; then, 
if your Sovereign chooses the one which extends beyond 
the Euphrates on the terms of his removing Bardas, 
he can take it, or if he prefer the other he ean give 
effect to his preference.” I suogested the agreement 
being drawn up without any mention of this question, to 
which he said: “You then put it into writing, for I will 
not give anything written without receiving the same.” 
“Then let your interpreter,” I said, “make a copy of my 
words, and should ‘Adud al-Danla ratify them they can 
be copied out in his presence and be signed by him,” and 
this he agreed to. On this footing the terms were put into 
writing and a peace was made for ten years, When this 
was finished T said [57]: “ Do not put your envoy on the 
footing of a mere courier, but inform him of what you 
wish him to do in pursusnce of this agreement we have 
come to, and in accordance with what he himself knows, 
and ratify whatever he may ratify.” To this he assented, 
and it was so specified in the document, 

The Chamberlain, on coming out after his recovery, was 
highly incensed at several matters : one being the intimacy 
of the Kanikleios with his master; another the conclusion 
of the business m his absence; and a third the question of 
Aleppo and Emesa and the promises made to him by 
Kulaib, 


Words by which the Byzantine Sovereign conciliated the 
Chamberlain's feelings 
According to the report of some of the courtiers he 
spoke thus: “There is no one about me, as you know, 
Chatiberlain, who has your affection for me or holds your 
place in my esteem, for you are nearest me in lineage and 
in tflinity ;' the rest, as the envoy said, are indifferent as 
to whether it be Tor someone else who is emperor. You 
' Basil, the eunuch, was ontural son of Romanus Lecapenus, whose 


daughter Helen waa. wife to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the grand- 
father of the Emperor Basil. 
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must safeguard both our lives and not heed what the 
Marshal (Leo Phocas) may say, nor trust to him or to his 
advice. For you know I[brahim’s story about him and his 
son (Bardas), how they harboured treachery to our rule 
and intended deceit towards us,” I asked my informant 
who [brahim was, and he said, “An envoy from the 
Domesticus to yourselves; he it was who disclosed 
‘faithfully to the Sovereign that the Domesticns [58] 
(i.e. Bardas) had sent him te you (Moslems) to ask you 
to assist him in rebelling,” 

The Chamberlain accepted the Sovereign's statement, 
and on his sending for me I noticed in him a tone and 
familiarity with me quite other than before, whilst at the 
same time his looks gave evidence of his disapproval of 
the terms agreed on, This Kanikleios was named envoy 
with me after he had declined the office, but the Sovereign 
finding no one else of his capacity put pressure on him, 
and the Chamberlain aided him, saying: “* You and I are 
the two most important personages at Court, and one of 
us must go” And so zealous was he in the matter that 
T attributed it to a desire that he should be at a distance, 
and to jealousy at the intimate footing he saw he was on 
with the Sovereign. 

This, concisely, is the sense of the words used by 
Ibn Shahram, At this moment ‘Adud al-Daula was in 
ill-health, and access to him was forbidden, and he ordered 
a statement of what had happened to be laid before him. 
This illness was that which proved fatal to"Adud al-Daula, 
and after his death the Byzantine envoy had an audience 
of Samsim al-Daula and was handed presents from him 
and settled the business he hadcomeon. Twoagreements 
were drawn up, the one bemg the agreement come to with 
Ibn Shahram on the footing of its being a complete and 
permanent one, the other the earlier agreement made 
with Niecephorus. 


ie when he was at Baghdad os envoy from Basil after the flight of 
Secleros to Moslem territory. 
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[69] The careement come to as regards Barias, his 
brother, and his son 
The result of deliberations was that Nicephorus was to 
remain at Baghdad, and was to send an envoy of his own 
with one coming from the capital (Baghdad) to take the 
Sovereign's signature and seal for Bardas’ (i.e. Seleros’) 
brother and son, with a safe-conduct and a guarantee 
assuring them his favour and restoration to their former 
offices and to a settled position. And that on this being 
sent they were then to be conducted to the Byzantine 
Sovercign by Nicephorus, whilst Bardas (Seleros) himself 
was to remain in Moslem territory, and was to be 
prevented from approaching Byzantine territory with 
a view to mischief. And that, when the fair treatment of 
the other two in accordance with the undertaking had 
become apparent, then Bardas too should be sent after 
them in the course of the third year followimg on the 
above undertaking, on terms no less satisfactory than in 
the ease of his brother and son. And that the sum paid 
as tribute for Emesa and Aleppo by Ibn Hamdan to the 
Byzantine Sovereign should, as from the sending of 
Bardas to Byzantium, be paid into the treasury of Samsim 
al-Daula, and that if Ibn Hamdan delayed making the 
payment, the Byzantine Sovercign was to compel him and 
thus spare Samesim al-Danla the necessity [60] of sending 
a force against him. And that an equivalent should be 
assigned as against Bad's territory for the complimentary 
presents he used to make to the Byzantine Sovereign, on 
the understanding that the latter was not to assist Bad nor 
to protect him if he took refuge with the Byzantines. Both 
agreements were sent off together and both were ratitied, 
Later took place what shall be told with regard to the 
release of Bardas from his continement. 


The proposed amnesty in favour of Scleros and his 
relations did not take effect, and his release by the 
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a. 
successor of ‘Adud al-Daula took place only some years 
later on Basil's reverse in his Bulgarian eampaién and 
in view of Seleros’ rising in revolt against him—a revolt 
in which he was jomed by Phoeas (Epopée, 1,675; Yahya, 
166,114). Scleros’ son, Romanus, who then abandoned 
his father's cause, did eventually attain to high favour 
with Basil (Kpopée, i, 694, 696, 772). The above 
narrative gives no countenance to the story of Uranus 
imprisonment at Baghdad by reason of his having devised 
the killing of Scleros by poison, and it does give some 
indication that Basil was already chafing at the authority 
of his minister, the ennuch Basil, whose fall was to follow 
in A.H. 375 (a.p, 985), the date being fixed by Vabya's 
history (Eypopée, i, 573). 

It shows too that the value set by Basil on the 
surrender of Selergs waa such that he was prepared to buy 
it at the cost of the entire land-tax, or tribute, payable to 
him by Aleppo under the terms of its surrender to Peter 
Phocas in au. 359 (Yahya, 194, 1.14: Un Frmapereur 
bysantin, 730). This part of the treaty fell through, and 
the payments by Aleppo continued, although at a redueed 


rate ( Fadya, 105, 1. 2,and 166,1. 2: Epopée, 1, 540, 570-1), 


and in one case being remitted altogether (Yuhwa, 176.1. 12: 
Epopés, i, 92), M. Schlumberger supposes the payments to 
have been made regularly (ib, 435), and it is certain that an 
instalment was on its way to Byzantium when intercepted 
by Seleros in the early days of his revolt (ih, i, S83) It 
would be interesting to know how far this tribute was 
regarded at Byzantium as an assured State asset—in 
other words, what would have been its purchase value in 
the market. There is a very precise statement in Furaj 
bu‘d Shiddu, ii, 132, 1. 12, that, at a date some half- 
century earlier, the sale value of land situate in the 
Saudd of Baghdad was four years’ purchase, after 
deducting land-tax and other State claims. I¢ is apparent 
also that the State's anticipated receipts from the 
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taxation of land possessed o substantial sale value, for 
such was the basis of the financial proceedings of the 
viziers Ibn Mukla (Tajdrii, vy, 327-8) and Muhallabi 
(ib. vi, 168-9; ef. JRAS, 1913, pp. 829,836). But, again, 
the value of the Caliph’s expectancy of tribute from 
a subordinate ruler should, judging by the scene enacted 
between the Caliph’s envoy and ‘Adud al-Daula’s unele 
and predecessor (ib. v, 465-6), have ranked exceedingly 
low in the Baghdad market, and it may be that the same 
assumption would be true as regards the Aleppo tribute 
in the market at Byzantium. 
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THE DATE OF ASOKA 
By E. HULTZSCH 

FE tixing of the exact time of the earliest Indian 

king whose inscriptions have survived to our days 
depends very much on the dates of two contemporaries 
whom he mentions: Magi or Maka, and Alikasnudara or 
Alikyashudala. The former has been identified long ago 
with Mapas of Cyrene, and the second was either 
Alexander of Epirus, or, as Professor Beloch thinks, 
Alexander of Corinth. The fresh dates to which these 
three rulers are assigned in Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte 
induce me to reconsider the much-discussed question of 
the period of Asdka’s reign. 

It is a well-known fact that Asdka's name does not oceur 
in his inscriptions, but that these purport to emanate from 
4 king who gives his formal title in various Prakrit 
forms of which the Sanskrit would be Dévindiipriyah 
Priyadarst raja." The great decipherer of the old Brihmi 
alphabet, James Prinsep, at first ascribed Adika’s edicts to 
Devanatipiya-Tissa of Ceylon.* The discovery of the 
Nagirjunt Hill cave-inseriptions of Dashalatha Deva- 
nathpiya, whom he at once identitied with Dndnratha, the 
grandson of the Maurya king Agoka (id., p. 6766), ond 
the faet that Turnour had found Piyadassi or Piyadassana 
used as as surname of Asoka in the Dipavenisa, induced 
Prinsep to abandon his original view, and to identify 
Dévandimpriya Priyadarsin with Asoka himself (id., 
pe 790 if). 
| dn February, 1568, Prinsep published the text and 
tran lation of the second reck-edict. He found in the 
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Girnaér version of it (1. 3) the words Avitiyako Youa-rajd, 
and in the Dhauli version (|. 1) Avitiyoke nima Yona- 
lajé, and identified the Yonn king Antiyaka or Antiyoka 
with Antiochus II] of Syria! In Mareh, 1848, he 
discovered in the Girnar edict xin (|. 8), the names of 
Turamaya, Athtikona,* and Maga, whom he most 
ingeniously identified with Ptolemy II Philadelphos of 


Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia (7), and Magas 


of Cyrene. At the same time he modified his earlier 
theory, and now referred the name Antiyoka to Antiochus I 
or IT of Syria, preferably the former (id., p. 224 tf). 

On the Girnar rock the name of a fifth king who was 
mentioned after Maga is lost, The Shahbizgarhi version 
ealls him Alikasndara. Mr, E. Norris recognized that this 
name corresponds to the Greek AheFardpos, and suggested 
hesitatingly that Alexander of Epirus, the son of Pyrrhus, 
might be meant by it? This identification was endorsed 


by Westergaard,* Lassen, and Senart.6 But Professor 


Beloch thinks that Alexander of Corinth, the son of 
Craterus, has a better claim. 

As will appear in the sequel, the mention of these five 
contemporaries in the inseriptions of Dévianaripriva 
Priyadarsin confirms in a general way the correctness of 
Prinsep’s identification of the latter with Asdéka, the 
grandson of Chandragupta, whose approximate time we 
know from Greek and Roman records. Antiochus I Soter 
of Syria, reigned nc. 280-261, his son Antiochns II 


t JASEH., 7 (1538), logit. 
2 In reality Girndr ap Kalst read Amtebiver, and Shihbisgarhi 
Amtibint, Baibler (ZDMG., 40. 137) justly remarked that these two forms 
would rather correspond to Astineben than to Antigatius, But no king 
ome Antigencs is kuown to us, though it wos the name of one of thy 
officers of Alexander the Great, who was executed, Kee | 
Eumenes, in 1c. 316, being then satrap of Susinna 
* JERAS., first series, 5 (1846). 05. | 
4 2c A Bhieycttonicien: translated from the Danish into Giga 
Stensler (Breslau, 1862), p. 120f. : 
* fined. Alt., 2 (eee. ed,). 253 ff. * Fad, Aw 9 
7 Wriech, Geach, 3 2, 105, 
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Theos 261-246, Ptolemy IL Philadelphos of Egypt 
255-247, Antigonus Gonutas of Maredonia 276-239, 
Magas of Cyrene ec. 300—¢, 250, Alexander of Epirus 
979», 955. and Alexander of Corinth 252—¢.244." The 
rockedict xiii cannot be placed earlier than twelve years 
after AdSka's abfishéte, when he commenced publishing 
“reseripts on morality.”* If we assume that the fourteen 
rock-edicts are arranged m chronological order, it cannot 
have been issned earlier than thirteen years after the 
abhishéka, when Aéika appointed “superintendents of 
morality as he tells us in edict v, If the Alikasudara of 
edict xiii is Alexander of Epirus, its date would fail 
between 272 and 255, and if Alexander of Corinth is 
meant, between 252 and 250. For fixing the period of 


Agéka’s reign within narrower limits, we are thrown back 


on what information can be. gathered from Indian 
and classical literature concerning Asdka’s grandfather 
Chandragupta. 

The historical tradition of India, Ceylon, and Burma is 
unanimous in naming as the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty Chandragupta, and as his two immediate successors 





The pseudo-prophetic account of the Purinas rons 
thus: “Kautilya (or Chinakya) will establish king 
Chandragupta in the kingdom. Chandragupta will be 
king twenty-four years, Bindusira twenty-five years, 
and Asoka thirty-six years. * 

According to the Dipavariaa, Chandragupta reigned 
twenty-four years (5, 73, 100), and-Bindusira’s son Asoka 
thirty-seven years (5, 101)," 


= ‘The firures of these reigns are taken from Beloch’s (rrech. Gech,, 
vol, iii. 

2 See the pillar-edict vi, and ef, the rook-edict ir, 

3 See Mr. Pargiter's Dynasties of the Aali Age (Oxford, 1019), p. 2a. 

#[The Liparniss dogs not state the length of the reign of Bindusara ; 
but it is deducible as twenty-eight years from 11. 4, 12, 13; see this 


& svesres terme — ¢ FF) 


2 tr ie & 
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The Mahdvarnsa states that the Brilimana Chinakya 
anointed the Maurya Chandragupta (4, 16f.), and that 
Chandragupta reigned twenty-four years, his son 
Bindusira twenty-cight years (5. 18), and Bindusdra’s 
son Asoka (5. 19) thirty-seven years (20. 6). 

Buddhaghishas Samantapdsadiba agrees with the 
Mahdvariean in allotting twenty-four years to Chandra- 
fupta and twenty-eight years to Bindusara." 

The Burmese tradition assigns twenty-four years to 
Chandragupta and twenty-seven years to Bindusira? 

It will be seen that all sources agrve in fixing the length 
of Chandragupta's reign as twenty-four years To 
Bindusara the Mohd@ewiae and Samantapisddiba allot 
twenty-eight years.” Bigandet (Burma) twenty-seven 


years, and the Purinas twenty-tive years, 


The Ceylonese sources state that Agoka succeeded his 
father Bindusdra 214 years alter Buddha's Nirvana? and 
that his anointment took place four years after his father’s 
death, or 218 years after the Nirvana.’ The Burmese 
tradition confirms the two dates 214 and 218.° 

As, according to the Ceylonese sources, Bindusara 
ruled twenty-eight years and Chandragupta twenty-four 
yeurs, the former would have reigned am, 186-214, 
and the latter a.m. 162-1867 If we deduct the year of 
Chandragupta’s accession to the throne (162) from the 
traditional date of the Nirvana, n.c. 544, the result is 
Be, 382. This would be about sixty years earlier than 
the actual accession of Chandragupta as ascertained from 

' Finoyonitaba, edd. Ollenberg, 3. R21. 

* Bigundet's Life of Gaudama, 4th ed. % 128, 

? (Compare the Ofparmien : see note 4, p. 45 above. — J, F. F.] 
* Dipavamen, 6 2. 

* Dipavames, 6. 1,21 £.; Mahdramea, 5. 21 £ Samantayaiadedlikd, pp, 209, 

* Bigundet’s Life of Gowloma, 2 128 f, 

* Apoording ta Bigundet’s Jae of Gowlamea, 2. 128, Chandragupta 
reigned a.m, 163-187, and Bindusira 187-914. 17, o8 the Puriions 


assert, Hindusira reigned only twenty-five years, be would have 
succeeded Chandravupta in a.n, LS, 
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Greek sourees. For, luckily, the approximate time of 
king Chandragupta of Pataliputra has been already 
settled by one of the great pioneers of Indian research, 
Sir William Jones,’ who identified him with Farépaxorros 
of TahkiSofpa, the contemporary of Seleucus Nikator. 

Various devices were proposed in order to account for 
this chronological error, until Dr, Fleet showed that the 
Buddhavarsha of nc. 544 is a comparatively modern 
fabrication, of the twelfth century, and that the difference 
of about sixty years is the quite natural result of 
accumulated mistakes which were made in rounding off 
the figures of the regnal years of the kings of Ceylon? 

While, thus, the allered date of the Nirvana in 
544 nc, and, consequently, that of the accession of 
Chandragupta in 382 n.c., have no practical value, the 
traditional interval of 218 years between the Nirvana 
and Asdka’s abhishébe might still be considered authentic. - 
There are, however, two facts which in Wy opinion render 
it somewhat suspicious. It includes a period of 100 years 
between the Nirvana and the Seeond Council? Such 
a nice round sum as just 100 years looks very much like 
a clumsy guess and a pure invention, Secondly, the 
traditional figures of the Northern Buddhists are almost 
totally at variance with those of the Southern Buddhists, 

The leading passage concerning Chandragupta's date is 
found in Justinus, Epitome Pompei Trogi, 15. 4:°— 

“[Seleucus| multa in Oriente post divisionem inter 

socios regni Macedonici bella gessit. Princtpio Babyloniam 

‘In his Anniversary TMscourse, delivered 28 February, 1793, and pub. 
lished in 1705 in the Asiatic Reseerches, vol. 4. The possnge is reprinted 
in the Centenary Recier of the Amatic Society of Bengal, pt. ii, p. Bi. | 

* JELAS,, WH, 335, 5, — [But say, now, the * eleventh century” + 
see thik Journal, 1012 1118. — J. F. F.) 

* Chwlarappa, beginning of last chopter (12); Diparamen, 4. 47, ond 
5. 16f.; Mohdvames, 4. 5; Semantopiaidibd, p. 203. 

* Cf. Geiger’s translation of the Moldraiee, p. Inf, where the 


figures of the Northern Buddhists are specified, 
* Roeht's edition (Leipsig, 1886), p, 119 f. 
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cepit; inde auctis ex victoria viribus Bactrianos expugnavit. 
Transitum deinde in Indiam fecit, quae post mortem 
Alexundri, veluti a cervicibus ingd servitutis exeusso, 
pruefectos eius occiderat. Auctor libertatis Sandrocottus 
fuerat, sed titulum libertatis post victoriam in servitutem 
verterat; siquidem occupato regno populum, quem ab 
externa dominatione vindicaverat, ipse servitio premebat, 
Fint hie humili quidem genere natus, sed ad regni 
Potestatem maiestate numinis inpulsus. Quippe cum 
procacitate sua Nandrum regem offendisset, interfici a rege 
iussus salutem pedum celeritate quaesierat, ... Sic 
adquisito regno Sandrocottus ea tempestate, qua Seleucus 
futurae magnitudinis fundamenta iaciebat, Indiam possi - 
dehat, eum quo facta pactione Seleueus conpositisque in 
Oriente rebus in bellum Antigoni deseendit.” 

Mr. McCrindle translated this as follows -'— 

“[Seleucus] carried on many wars in the East after the 
division of the Macedonian kingdom between himself and 
the other successors of Alexander, first seizing Babylonia, 
and then reducing the Bactrians, his power being increased 
by the first success. Thereafter he passed into India, 
which had, since Alexander's death, killed his prefects, 
thinking that the yoke of slavery had been shaken. off 
from its neck. The author of its freedom had been 
Sandrocottus: but, when victory was gained, hie had 
changed the name of freedom to that of bondage, For, 
after he had aseended the throne, he himself oppressed 
with servitude the very people which he had reseued from 
foreign dominion, Though of humble birth, ho was impelled 
by innate majesty to assume royal power. When king 
Nandrus,* whom he had offended by his boldness, ordered 

| Ind. Ant, 6. 114, hove made a few changes and additions. 

* Nobody seems to have noticed the obvious fort that this ** Nandrus" 
must be the Inst king of the Nunda dynasty which, according to 


Indian tradition, preceded Chandragupta. Instead of the accusative 


“Nandrom™ the older. editions read "* Alexnndrum”; see Lassen's 
fai, Alt., 2. S07, n. 3. 
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him to be killed, he had resorted to speedy flight. - . 
Sandrocottus, having thus gained the erown, held India 
at the time when Seleucus was laying the foundations: of 
his future greatness. Seleucus came to an agreement 
with him, and, after settling affairs in the East, engaged 
in the war against Antigonus. 

The same transactions are referred to by Appianus, 
"Ponaixi, book Zupiax#, chapter 55 ;4— 

[Zekevxos] tow “IvGor wepacay erokcuncer Avopoxottm 
Bacihet taw wepi atror ‘Tvdar, péeype didiay avre xat KIo05 
cuvetero, 

“TSeleucus] crossed the Indus and waged war on 
Androcottus, king of the Indians who dwelt about it, 
until he made friends ond entered into relations of 
marriage with him.” * 

According to Strabo, Seleueus ceded to Chandragupta 
a tract of land to the west of the Indus and received in 
exchange five hundred elephants.’ 

Seleucus I Nikator of Syria (nc. 312-280), “arrived in 
Cappadocia in the autumn of 502 [the year preceding the 
battle of Ipsos]. The march from India to there must 
have required at least two summers. Consequently, the 
peace with Chandragupta has to be placed about ee 
summer of 304, or at the latest in the next winter.” 
We know from various sources that Megasthenes became 
the ambassador of Seleucus at Chandragupta’s court.* 

It follows from these. statements that Chandragupta 
ascended the throne between Alexander's death (p.c. 323) 
and the treaty with Seleucus (ic. 304) As the con- 
solidation of an empire which, as deseribed by Mecusthenes 

1 Mendolesohn's edition (Leipeig, 1870), 1. 428. 

® MeCrindle's translation, Jud. Anf,, G 114. 

2¥. A. Smith, Harly History of fnoia, 3rd ed., p. 100f,; Krom, 
dfermes, 44. 154.17. 


4 Beloch’s Grech. Geach, 7. 1, 146, n. 3. 
* Schwaubeck, Megiathenia Joctiea (Bonn, 1876), p. 10;, C. Miller, 


Frogmesta Historicorum trreeorum, vol, ti (Paris, 1848), p. 308; - 


MeCrimile, Jd. Ant, O. 114, 
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in his "Ivdeea, reached from Patna to the Indus, must have 
been a matter of many years, I feel inclined to shift the 
date of Chandragupta's accession towards the earlier limit 
and to adopt.as a working date the year p.c. 320 which 
Dr. Fleet has proposed! With this starting-point, and if 
the length of reigns as given in the Mahadvariea is 
accepted, Chandragupta would have ruled 320-206, and 
Bindusira 296-265. Asdka would have been crowned 
(four years after his father’s death) in Re. 264. This 
date is confirmed approximately by Adoka's thirteenth 
rock-ediet, which, as stated above, cannot be placed earlier 
than twelve or thirteen years after his abhishek, 
264 —12/13= 252/251 would be one or two years before 
the last possible year (nc. 250) in which all the Greek 
kings mentioned in that ediet. were still alive. This 
synchronism would prove that the date of Chandragupta’s 
coronation, on which that of Agoka’s coronation depends, 
can hardly be placed later than me. 920. It would 
follow further that the Antiyoga (Kalsi) or Antiyoka 
(Shihbizgarhi) of edict xiii (and probably also of rock- 
edict 11) was not Antio¢hus I, but Antiochus II (261-246), 
and that the Alikasudara of edict xiii was not Alexander 
of Epiros, bot Alexander of Corinth (259-244), But we 
must remember that the above figures rest only on the 
Ceylonese tradition, while the Puranas assign to Bindusira 
twenty-five instead of twenty-eight years, and that, 
accordingly, Chandragupta’s coronation might fall about 
three years later than mo. 320. Besides, it must be 
Kept in mind that the upper limit of Chandragupta's 
coronation is the death of Alexander the Great in 1.0, $23. 
The working date of Bc, $820 has the mivantage 
of being the mean of the two outside dates 3293 
and 17. 


| JRAS., 1906. 985. The date adopted by Mr, V. A. Smith in his 
Asoka, Sul el, p. 72, viz. wc. 322 (against ac. £29) in his original 
edition), ts, of course, also possible, but not ee probable. 
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I now append a list of the regnal dates which are 
incidentally mentioned in Aséka’s inscriptions, adding in 
brackets the year Bc. to which each year of his reign 
may be supposed to correspond. 

1, Eight years after the coronation (Bc. 256). The 
king conquered (the country of) the Kalingas; rock- 
edict X11L. 

2. Ten years after the coronation (p.c. 254). The king 
went (on a visit) to Sathbodhi (i.e. Bodh-Gaya);! rock- 
edict vii. 

Ss. ‘Twelve years after the coronation (B.c, 252) :— 

(1) He ordered his officers to set out on a complete tour 
(throughout their charges) every five years; rock-edict iil. 

(2) He promoted the practice of morality ; rock-ediet tv. 

(3) He published reseripts on morality; pillar-edict vi, 

(4) He gave two caves to the Ajivikas; two of the three 
Baribar Hill enve-mscriptions. 

4. Thirteen years after the coronation (mc. 251), He 
appointed superintendents of morality ; rock-edicti v. 

5. Fourteen years after the coronation (mc. 250). He 
enlarged for the second time the Stipa of Konikamana ; 
Sigali Sagar pillar. 

6. Nimeteen years after the coronation (nc. 245) He 
gave a cave (to the Ajivikas); one of the three Barabar 
Hill cave-inseriptions. | 

7. Cwenty years after the coronation (nc, 244), He 
visited Buddha's birthplace at Luthmini and the Stipa of 
Konikamoana;, Rommindéi and Nig&li Sagar pillars. 

S Twenty-six years after the coronation (Bc, 248). 
He issued the pillar-ediets 1, iv, v, vi. 

9. Twenty-seven years after the coronation (B.C, 237), 
He issued the Delhi-Topra pillar-edict wii. 

' See Mr, D. R, Bhandarkar, fu Amft., 42 (1013). 160, 
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CENTRAL ASIAN STUDIES 
By SYLVAIN LEVI 
Extract from o paper rend June 16, 1974, 


ENTRAL ASIA has come as a boon to all of us; if 1s 

& land of universal brotherhood. For centuries it 

has been the meeting-point of all races: Hindus, Persians, 
Turks, Tibetans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, Manichmans 
used to live there side by side in a happy spirit of 
harmony ; and the same spirit of harmony now seems 
to inspire our Central Asian studies. Western and 
Eastern explorers — English, Freneli, German, Russian, 
Japanese—entered into rivalry only in the most chivalrous 
mood. England ean be proud of having led the way; 
the glory of the first ond the most brilliant discoveries 
will for ever remain attached to the name of Sir Aurel 
Stein, aman of exceptional nbilities, who has given proof 
of the highest gifts in the most different directions— 
os a Philolowist, as an arechmolovist, as an explorer, 
I would compare him with his patron saint, abhisfa- 
develd, the Chinese pilgrim Hwan-tsang, Both traversed 
the same countries in their peregrinations; both had to 
endure the same hardships, had to prove the same energy; 
both brought home «a treasure of notes, observations, and 
documents; both were cheered by the same hope of 
benefiting mankind, the Chinese monk with the word 
of Buddha, Stein with scientifie and historical truth. 
Roth proved equally right; eatholicity belongs to science 
as well as to religion. No national pride interfered to 
raise diffienlties in the working up of the mass of 
dlocuments collected by Stein, Some of them have heen 
entrusted to Thomsen, a Dane, the wonderful decipherer 
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of the Orkhon Turkish runes: some to Von Le Coq, 
a German, himself another explorer of Central Asia; 
some to La Vallée Poussin, a Belgian, one of the authorities 
on Mahayina Buddhism. Pelliot, the French emule of 
Stein, who shared with him the treasures hoarded in the 
celebrated eave at Twan-hwang, was called upon for 
a catalogue of the Chinese MSS. Chavannes, the leading 
Sinologist of our day, had for his own part the task of 
publishing Chinese wooden tablets dating from the early 
centuries Ab. M. Senart and Father Boyer, both of high 
renown as decipherers of Kharostri characters, were 
asked to accept a share as co-editors of the tablets traced 
in that sort of writing, Professor Gauthiot obtained the 
Sogdian fragments. I myself received the leaves written 
in the Tokharian language, 

Thus there has grown up an extensive family of fellow- 
workers, bound together by the bonds of Intimacy «anc, 
let me say, by the need of mutual help. Here is another 
advantage attached to Central Asian studies: nobody 
ean do anything of value quite alone. A Sanskrit scholar 
ean do very good work, contining himself to Indian lore; 
n Sinologist, ta Chinese lore. But, in this most extra- 
ordinary confluence of thoughts and religions, to drift on 
quietly down one’s own stream js to come to wreek, 
It is o striking feature of that special philolowy that 
many of the works bear two signatures. Chavannes 
and Pelliot jointly gave a translation of the Chinese 
Manichean book which sheds an Unexpected light on the 
darkness of Manichwan theology; La Vallée Poussin and 
Gauthiot jointly published a study on the Nilakantha- 
dhitani, Sanskrit and Sogdian, and J appended a note 
on kindred Chinese texts, ‘The Kharostri tablets are to 
be published under the Joint editorship of Professor 
Rapson, M. Senart, and Father Boyer. You find the 
hanes of Sier and Sicgling on the first notice of the 
Tokharinn langunee: of Radloff and Staél-Holstein on 


the Turkish Tisasvastik, published in the Aibliathera 
Buddhier; and my name with Professor Meillet’s on 
some essays concerning the Tokharian grammar, Even 
in eases where only one name appears I can testify that 
many have been called in to help, and but for that 
unrecorded help no work could possibly have been done. 
In our days of exacerbated nationality, a calm and 
refreshing breeze of wide humanity blows in the happy 
corner of Central Asian studies. As far as I remember. 
never was such an extensive exchange of visits between 
savants of all nations before the discoveries in Turkestan. 
There had been many, dreamers or scholars, who sought 
the cradle of man in the région of the Pamir: if Stein 
and his followers failed to find it, they brought back, as 
you see, at least for a few, a revival of the golden age. 

As a member of the Parisian team, my first object 
here is to give details of the work being done in 
Paris. Of course, I shall not record the books or papers 
already published; I will suppose them known, as far 
as such papers are known, Notoriety in our little 
world begins with five or six people and has to stop 
before reaching one hundred, We may console ourselves 
with the promise of glory to come after centuries, or, 
more modestly, with the satisfaction of building up the 
materials of a splendid monument that we shall not sec. 
We need faith, but we have faith. Truth may deceive 
us; we shall be true to the search of truth. What would 
have been our life but for some handfuls of obstinate 
seekers who, amidst laughter, contempt, or indifference, 
dreamed of a better future and took the vow to prepare it ? 

Professor Pelliot is now printing a collection of plates, 
reproducing the old Chinese pictures in the caves at 
Twan-hwang; he has also in the press a paper on 
the Chinese transcriptions of Indian names in the two 
versions of Nagasenabhiksusiitra, alias the Questions 
of the [Greek] king Milinda [Menander], He has been 
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the whole year collecting materials for the history of 
Christianity in Central Asia, Moreover, a full study of 
the “Sitra on Canses and Effects ”, by Pelliot and Gauthiot, 
will appear presently. This is a quite topical ease. 
Ganthiot, when he was deciphering the Sogdian documents, 
found a large Sovdian rol] in a remarkable state of 
preservation, At the end of this roll were.drawn some 
Chinese characters, the meaning of which looked very 
clear: “Siitra on Causes and Effects told by Sakya Buddha,” 
A large number of texts of this purport are known in the 
Chinese Tripitaka, but none of the titles appeared identical 
with this, no text supplied an exact counterpart to it, By 
a happy chance, the first volumes of a supplement to the 
Chinese Tripitaka, which is now being published in Japan, 
had just come in, and there Pelliot found the very title of 
Stitra given in the roll; he hastened to the text, and all 
doubts were removed. Here was either the original or 
the similar version of the Sogdian work, as far as the 
meaning of the Sogdian could be guessed or settled. 
The Chinese text, being considered spurious, had not 
been admitted into any official catalogue or edition of 
the Tripitaka. On the other hand, the compilers of the 
Tibetan Kanjur have admitted, in the last volume of 
the Mdo section, some additional texts foreign to. strict 
orthodoxy, borrowed from Pali or other external SOUTCES ; 
there, again, the same Sitra was found, translated 
(aecording to the rubric) from the Chinese. Now they 
had one text, written in Chinese, Tibetan, Sogdian, an 


evidence of its having been very popular over a large 


part of Asin; the explanation of the Sogdian version 


became on easy task in the hands of such an Tranian 
scholar as Professor Gauthiot. You will be glad to 
hear that Gauthiot has just left Paris for Russian 


Turkestan, having been appointed by the Petrograd 
Academy as the head of a Russian expedition to explore 
some Pamir valleys where dialects akin to Old Sogdian 


* ¥ as , . ’ 





still keepin nse. Professor Gauthiot’s Sogdian grammar, 
the first part of which was published last year, is now 
complete. Ready is also Professor Foucher's second 
volume on Gandhira art, that masterpiece of erudition, 
taste, and finesse. And, as Gandhira takes us to the 
borderland of India, let ie mention that Jules Bloch has 
just published his book on the formation of the Marathi 
language, which marks a starting-point in the critical 
history of Aryan vernaculars, and that Professor. Lacite 
has lately sent to the press a large part of the 
Brhatkatha élokasathgraha, an old and important collection 
of tales, now for the first time edited and translated into 
French. Dr. Tuneld is putting the Inst touch te an essay 


on some critical weeks in the life of Buddha: he has 


compared a large number of Sanskrit, Pali, and Chinese 
texts, especially from the Vinayas of different schools: 
the results he has obtained cannot be overrated. The 
method which produced such fruitful results in the 
eriticism of the Gospels has heen handled with uncommon 
thoroughness and acumen by Dr. Tuneld. I shall not 
pass unnoticed, in this short review of our band, my dear, 
very dear pupil Edouard Huber, who died in the first days 
of this year, carried off by a sudden attack of fever in 
a small place in Cochin-China; he was only 35 years old, 
but, young as he was, he was the man we used to look 
: to for help in any case of need. You will hardly believe 
> we when I tell you that he had a full command. of 
Sanskrit, Hindustani, Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese, Cam- 
Man, Javanese, Arabic, and Hebrew; as a mere polyglot 
Tald have been a wonder, but he was much more. 
ead everything, and had read everything, and 
ih ideas on ld sare he SP to every 











heweit, sds Pacfesac Liiders had 
on some Sanskrit verses 
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illustrating the former career of Buddha as a Bodhisattva, 
written on those large Central Asian freseoes you may 
see exhibited at Berlin in the Ethnographical Museum; 
but he was at a loss to find out their source, Huber 
went once more to his familiar Chinese Tripitaka and 
had no difficulty in solving the riddle. 

As I told you, among the materials brought home by 
Stein, I had received the Tokharian leaves. I found also 
many Tokharian fragments in the materials collected by 
Pelliot. Dr. Hoernle, who had been the first to publish 
4 text written in Tokharian when that language was still 
unnamed and unexplained, handed over to me a large set 
of leaves and fragments he had received from the Political 
Agent at Kashgar. My friend and former pupil, Professor 
Sakaki, who teaches Sanskrit at Kyoto, sent me good 
photographs of some Tokharian fragments broucht home 
by Count Otani and Mr. Tachibana, Moreover, in the 
last vacation, I was allowed by the Petrograd Academy, 
owing to the kindness of my friend Oldenburg, to inspeet 
and transeribe all Tokharian documents brought baek by 
Berezovski. The only Tokharian collection I had no 
access to is the Berlin collection. I visited Berlin, but 
failed to meet Professor Sieg and Dr. Siegling, who are in 
charge of it. Rumours reach me that it isa very large 
one: the only specimen committed to print has been 
published in Sieg and Siegling’s first essay, “ Tokharisch, 

__ die Sprache der Indo-Skythen,” 1 shall try to give you 7 
a short review of the Tokharian literature os far os I 
acquainted with it, 

[ have been: speaking of “ Tokharian ” - 


F 











I should x 


have said “so-called Tokharian". Dr. F. W. AP ile 
a brilliant diseoverer in the field of Centr \Siin: 
philology, is the responsible author of that desionn a 


Objections were Immediately raised to de satis 2 - 
2 ne 
Stail-Holstein. I shall not yo intala. eoutayetagewitiel 
involves us in so many difficulties, m eh. hile shall rT spank 
jo 
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of the connexion with Indo-Seythians, as asserted by Sieg 
and Siegling. The whole question of Indo-Scythians 
is quite obseare enough without our making it more 
elusive by lighting fires which may prove merely a “ will- 
o-the-wisp". We know now that the so-called “B” dialect 
of the so-called Tokharian language was commonly used 
in the small kingdom of Kucha in the seventh century A.D, 
We are sure to be right if we call it Kuchean or Kucharian. 
I prefer “Kuchean” beeauso the old name of the city, 
ag expressed in Chinese transeriptions, has no final y- 
“ Kuchar” seems to be a late Turkish alteration, therefore 
the word “Kucharian” would be better reserved for 
things connected with the city in Turkish times, Kucha. 
though its glory has faded away, was in olden times 
a flourishing and celebrated place, lying on the way 
from Kashgar to China; directly connected with Khotan, 
it had o big market, splendid buildings, and lnirgre 
Buddhist thonasteries. Kumirajiva, one of the best and 
the most prolific translators of Sanskrit) works into 
Chinese, was born at Kucha, and lived and taught there 
many years. The political history of Kucha is perfectly 
clear to us from the Chinese annals since the first 
eentury 1c. But who could have suspected that Kucha, 
in the heart of Chinese Turkestan, on the very border of 
Chinese and Turkish dominions, was an Aryan city as Fas 
#4 race is indicated by language? There the word for 
“father” was pater, for “mother” mafar, for a “ horse” 
yalwe (ef, Latin eqwus), for “ eight" okt (Latin and 
Greek ocfo), for “he is" ate (Latin est),ete. One would 
expect the Kuchean to be intimately connected with the 
Aryan languages of Iran and India. Not at all, Special 
features show its near relationship to the Western 
languages of Kurope, particularly to Italo-Celtie; there. 
and there only, outside [talo-Celtic, you will find medio- 
passive forms with a final 1: emetur, “he is born,” as 
Latin nascitur.. At an early time, not yet precisely 
wus, 1914. te 
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ascertained, Kucha had received Buddhism from India, 
and according to the evidence of the literature the whole 
of the local civilization was Buddhist. 

Sanskrit was the sacred language, taught and studied 
in the monasteries ; students began with learning the 
alphabet, a very intricate thing, full of amazing ecombina- 
tions of consonants. Many alphabets have been dug ont, 
traced by more or less skilled hands. Sanskrit grammar 
was read in the Katantra, a system more fitted than 
Panini for people naturally foreign to Sanskrit. Then 
they passed to verbatim translations from Sanskrit into 
Kuchean; they used to copy the Udiinavarga, that most 
haly collection of Buddha's sayings, the Sanskrit part 
being rendered word for word into Kuchean ; some other 
texts happened also to be employed for the same purpose. 
They have at Petrograd o fragment of the “Sitra on 
& Comparison with an Old City”, Nagaropaina sfitra, 
which teaches the essentials of the creed, translated 
verbatim; Dr. Hoernle has «a fragment, Sanskrit and 
Kuchean, of the celebrated poem m praise of Buddha, 
the Varnandirhavarnani, the work which has been partly 
translated into English from the Tibetan version by - 
Dr. Thomas ; ot Kyoto Count Otani has one half-leaf of 
an astronomical work, Sanskrit and Kuchean; fragments 
of a medical treatise closely connected with Caraka’s 
Samhiti have already been published in the Jowrnal 
Asiatique. Religion,astronomy (better, astrology ), medicine, 
you have here the three constituents of Hindu civilization 
in its spread throughout the Eastern world, not to speak 
of art, which is a dependency of religion. 

Works written in Kuchean are, we may say, in all 
instances drawn from Sanskrit originals, The greater 
number of the fragments refer to the Vinaya, the 
Institutes of the Clergy, telling of the number and the 
prosperity of the monnsteries. They belong to the school 
of the Sarvastivadin, “the school which believes in the 
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reality of everything.” Most of these fragments give 
the fundamental rules, or prohithitions, known as Prati- 
moksa, Some relate tales on the origin of these rules, 
taken from the narrative part of the traditional com- 
mentary. Abhidharma, or metaphysics, is represented 
by fragments on essential topica, prafityasameutpada, 
snrtyupesthane, ete, also by cosmological fragments on 
the world of Mara, ete. Poetical imitations of what 
I would call literary sitras are met with: parts of 
Sakrapragna, of Mahaparinirvina, from the Long Collection 
(Dirgha Agama); débris of a long work on the beginnings 
of the world and on King Mahisathmata might come 
from the same source. Strange to say, no copy of 
& Kuchean Udanavarga has turned up; but we have 
parts of «a poetieal—or better, versitied commentary 
termed Udanalankar, “ornament of Udina,” giving the 
origin, the meaning, and the purport of every udana. 
This is different from oll commentaries known either in 
Pali, Chinese, or Tibetan. There are numerous copies of 
a short metrical work, “ Blessings on the Udina,” in 
which every chapter of the Udinavarga is called upon 
to confer proper blessings. Sanskrit avadiénes, or edifying 
tales, lave found imitators. In some fragments we are 
reminded of names well known to students of Avadinas : 
Dharmaruci, Candraprabha, king of Bhadradila, King 
Mahaiprabhisa and his elephant-driver, and the city of 
Rauruka, Avadinnas refer to the retribution of acts. 
The same subject is developed, on its theoretical side, in 
a poem closely akin to the Tibetan Karmavibhiiga, 
translated into Frenel by Peer, and to # Sanskrit work 
of the celebrated poet Arya Sira preserved in a Chinese 
translation. 

Hinayina Buddhism was prevalent in Kueha, but 
Mahiyina had also its followers. Kumarajiva himself 
came to adhere to it, We have fragments of a work 


kindred to Karunipundarika, “ The Lotus of Compassion,” 
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a classical work of the Great Vehicle. We are confronted 
even with the worst side of Buddhism, the Tantrie or 
magic one. The Brahmakalpa, a part of which is called 
Brahmadanda, presents a singular mixture: incorrect 
Sanskrit verses in praise of all kinds of divinities; 
homage ia paid to the Mitangas (Cduditlas), their wives, 
sons, daughters, teachers, and saints (spurns, acaryea, 
siddhas), nay, to the dear (rurw) and the camel (wesfru)} 
then comes a Kuchean text teaching how to perform 
magical rites against an enemy, a burglar, a king, 
i minister, ete, under every lunar mansion (nebsatret), 
As well as magie, medicine had its textbooks in 
Kuchean; you may see in the Stein Gallery of the British 
Museum two leaves written in Kuchean, one of which, 
im a perfect state of preservation, treats of wirodhu, 
“mutual incompatibility of foods.” 

But the product most properly characteristic of Kuchean 
literature is a peculiar kind of work, being in some 
measure both narrative and drama, We know that 
yitras, as they say in India, processions with some 
dramatic performances, were popular in Central Asia; 
Kueha must have been particularly fond of them, as we 
have so many fragments of such dramas. We have some 
seenes of a dramatic life of Buddha, the visit of Asita 
to King Suddhodana after the birth of the holy child, the 
eacape from the palace, attended by the god Vaisrayana, 
and his, otherwise unknown, servant Gardabhaga “ going 
on un ass”; 0 discussion between the Bodhisattva and 
the philosopher Udraka ; a conversation between Rahula, 
Buddha's son, King Suddhodana, and his chamberlain. 
Another drama whose hero was Supriya, a hitherto 
unknown eabravarti king, was no doubt highly 
appreciated, os we find many fragments of it in 
manifold copies, as o rule very earefully written, 
Kkagriga, the one-horned saint, and his wife Santa, 
Dyipiyana rsi and Gautama, Vibhisana and Prineess 


Sylora ea 
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Muktika, King Mahendrasena, Agnikega Yaksa appear in 
other fragments of dramas. In all of them the hero, 
whoever he be, Buddha, Supriya, ete. is only called 
Nayaka, the Sanskrit term for the leading part in the play, 
The same feature is met with in Harsa’s Nagananda, 
a Sanskrit Buddhist drama, and in Asvaghosa's Sari- 
putraprakarana, the oldest known Sanskrit drama, and 
a Buddhist one too. The hero is always aceompanied, as 
in India, by the Vidiisaka, a comie part. The names of 
the metres used in every case are carefully given, and 
most of them are Sanskrit, as Madanabharat, Strivilap, ete., 
but names not to be found in Sanskrit metrics. 

T need not speak here of the official or private 
documents, passes for caravans, money and revenue 
accounts of monasteries, ete.; it would take us too long. 
I promised only to speak of literature, and I hope I have 
sueceeded in showing you that Kuchean, neweomer as it 
is, has an old and extensive literature. Of its value from 
a literary point of view I shall refrain from saying 
anything. I must confess to you, after this apparently 
abundant review of Kuchean works, that I have not seen 
in all ten complete leaves in Kuchean. ‘The fragmenta, 
a word I had so often to repeat, are in most eases very 
small bits, discouraging exeept for a born decipherer. 
Those poor rags of paper, which spoke in their time of 
art, faith, science, and beauty, now tell of awful disasters, 
nnd, it seems, irreparable logs. Kochean literature was 
swept away in a thunderstorm, about the dreadful date of 
1000 a.p, But science, like love, is stronger than death, 
The voice of old Kucha, silent for centuries, has had to 
betray its forgotten secrets to Western explorers and 
Western philologists. 























HITTITE VOCABULARIES FROM BOGHAZ EKEUI 
Br A. H. SAYTCE 


A PAPER of prime importance for Hittite studies has 
= heen read by Professor Fr. Delitzsch before the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences at Berlin. The 
Oriental Museum at Berlin has obtained a collection of 
cuneiform tablets from Boghaz Keui, among which are 
twenty-six fragments of vocabularies, copies of which 
will appear in the first part of the volume of Boghaz Keui 
inseriptions whieh Dr, Weidner is engaged in publishing. 
The vocabularies contain lists of Sumerian words with 
their pronunciation as well as their equivalents in 
Assyrian (or, as Professor Delitzseh calls it, Aceadian) 
and Hittite. The Sumerologist will be grateful for the 
authoritative information they at last give as to the pro- 
nuneiation of the Sumerian ideographs; the“ Hittitologist ” 
will be still more grateful for the tirst insight they afford 
into the character of the Hittite language spoken at 
Boghas Keui. In Professor Delitzsch's paper the words 
are given in transcription, The paper will doubtless be 
the subject of much philological commentary, Meanwhile 
I offer o few notes wpon Tt, 

From time to time two forms of the same word are 
given, generally in the Sumerian column, Where this 
is the case, =< is added to the Hittite word when repeated 
a second time, It is clear, therefore, that in Hittite he 
(or bad) signified “ditto”, This is contirmed by a passage 
in one of my texts where we read: AN-lum ki-i »< J 
i-ya-al, “that the god does a second time.” On p. 9, |. 2, 
of Professor Delitxsch’s paper, after dnza kwis we must 
read >< instead of ¢. Anza wis would signify “one who 
is (kiwis) firat”. 
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U-«l turns out to be the borrowed Assyrian uf, “not,” 
though there was also another w-ul which is translated 
by lu, “verily” (p. 19, 1 13). Hence in the second 
Arzawan letter we must translate: [nu-mu] Labbayan 
il Khami .. yot memis-ta ana abbiwatian dal iittat, 
“[to me) Labbaya do not write (that) ‘thy servant to 
thy father was not faithful’. 

Kariwer-iwar ia “in the morning”. This must be 
identical with Aaruwwer-iwar, the menning of whieh I left 
in doubt in JRAS. 1913, p. 1043. 

Kussani-ti is “for thy wage"; henee in the first 
Arzawan letter it is probable that ‘usa-ta TUR-SAL-( is 
“thy dowry for thy daughter". 

Kutti birun is given os the equivalent of [a-sud-laud, 
Ass, sak/uttwm,@ the cirenmference of a dish” or “table”. 

Khelonta is “head", Henee in Yozeuat, Rev. 6, 
Kholas-mis may be “my head”, 

Khatriessar is given as the equivalent of fertwm, 
“a message.” More strictly it would be “reply”, being 
a compound of Aittri, “another,” and essar, which is 
found in other words (turubbessar, © totality,” ete). Eat 
occurs In UD-KAM-as aniyan kuis éssai, “a day's 
wace(?)... , which is given as the equivalent of the 
Ass. isgagar (perhaps for iskeru, “contract for wages”). 
On aniyan see JRAS. 1913, p. 1046. 

Auedani is found in IM-TE-ZUN-us (to be read 
battanus) kuelani dannara, which is rendered by the 
Ass, ulin rakifum and Sum. mrs, meaning 
apparently “length of side”, as well as in baltawus 
kuedani with variant awankate snyarntart, the translation 
of which is akhu natid in Assyrian and gu-subba, “ bending 
the neck,” in Sumerian Sinee bultanus is o plural, it 
must mean either “sides” (iddén?) or “limbs”, The 
singular balfanae is translated akhu, “side.” Possibly 


1 For gu-euhie in the sense OF tacbelta, 


. “to seize,” el ! i ris ven 05 
the Hittite equivalent. Ea 





kuedant is “at full length”,“ wholly; if so, Ruedas in 
the first Arzawan letter (JRAS. 1913, p. 1046) will signify 
“lengthy” rather than “numerous”, 

Khoandduwwor is explained by the Ass. wnat, Sam 
gina, “firmly fixed,” “established.” This clears up 
th passage in the second Arzawan letter where the — 
translation I suggested seven years ago must be corrected. 
The passage reads: nt-[sa]aen kie-an-da-an am-me-el 
QAR-TAB-ya se-an-khi-s tu-si, “to him establishing 

a support like a footstool I...” This throws light on 
the routiinted passage mm the Yuzouat tablet: AN UD-wn 


sct-an-bhi-es BIT-2i ne-wen uw w-e-mi-ya, “setting the — : 


Sun-god in the temple I have not... him." 

Tarwhbessar is rendered napiharu, “ totality,” while 
pukithurn, “assenrbly,” is the equivalent of anda 
faruppuar, That the labial is p is shown by one of my 
texts, where we read : 

ABN UD ABNT SIG-A ABNU SIG-STIG  an-da 
White stone ... stone (and) green stone bring 
tar-na-akh-khi 


together : 
na-at SU an-da ta-ru-up-pa-iz-zi = onu SU EST-EN 
these then in their totality at one time 
ABNT NUNUZ 7 kam-kam-ma-tum sa ABND GUG 
as the chaton (7?) of a-ring of malachite 
an-da ne-ikh-khi 
aet together. 


Anda seems to have much the same signification as 


the Egyptian Arabic ba'd. Thus while arakhdnta (for* — 


arakhanda)' wakiinuwer is to be “ completely surrounded " 
(Ass. flimifum), ande wakhnuwar is “to enclose” 
(Ass. lami); andagan impauwar is “to mourn with. 


' This shows that my original translation of aroddeude was correct > 
: has nothing to do with artha, “month.” The interchange of @ ood — 


(is frequent; thus we have damadani, * fat,” and Reeantane; dagan * 


and fagan. 
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one another” (Ass. asaswm). Anda tarnwwor apparently 
means “to bring together”, “collect ”. 

Kharsallanca is stated to be the equivalent of the 
Sum. gu-bu, “to extend the neck,” as well as of the Sum, 
gu-Ki-sula, qu-eub, and gqu-eub-ledéri, to which the Assyrian 
equivalents saps and sapdsu (“angry "?) are assigned. 
That the word, however, did not signify “angry” in 
Hittite is shown by one of my texts, where we have: 


? LU-ARAD o-ni-ya-an-zi nu ABNU za-gin 


A lamb sierifice |: with lapis laculi 
ABNU SIG-A ABNU SIG-SIG 
-. Stone, qreen alone, 
ABNU MI ABNU UD-yva anda ta-ar-na-an-zi 
black stone, and white stone combine together. 


no-at ABNU ki-i QAR(?) 
These stones like an anvulet (7) 


i-ya-an-zi nu! LU-ARAD  khar-sa-na la-an-zi nu 
muke for the lamb ; Hie neck incline to 
LU-ARAD 
the lownhs - 
m-T1h KHARRAN AMIL AKH khat-ra-a 
jor a foreign journey to another land 
bil-en-ni-ya-an-zi * 
Look 
nu-ts-si-erbin an-dia ki-15-sa-an me-Mma in =#i 
to it then when ajourney you whidertake. 


In the vorabularies uddanid anda-tarnwwar is given 

as an equivalent of the Assyrian legal term gurril, and 

may therefore mean “to collect witnesses ": while GUD-i 

muakh-khat tarnwwer is explained by bedd, Sum nu- 

kiki, “uneaten.” Professor Delitzsch makes bedi the 
Or, leas probably, “fetch.” 


° Bienniwar seema to signify “look”, ‘*watch”, “observe”, rather 
than “ plough” as L conjectured in JRAS, 1900, p- O74, 
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Ass. pidii, “ransom,” but the Hittite would signify “to 
put behind an ox”. 

Nakdruw, “to be hostile,” is the Assyrian representative 
of kurwri ..., kurwr appatar being represented by 
siru. This is literally “to take up hostility ", appater 
being the Ass, tsahd/u, “to seize.” In JRAS, 1913, 
p. 1044, consequently, fwrurani must signify “ war"? 

Jakien is the Ass. kutallu, Sum. gu-tal, “the facing " of 
a wall; hence the use of the verb in the sense of “plastering” 
or “anointing” (JRAS. 1913, p. 1043). 

My translation of turiyva-wa twriya-wa, “row by row,” 
is verified by the equivalence of ul furiyanse and the 
Ass. [{@] taameu, Sum. a-nu-(galla), “anyoked.” The 
word signifies “a pair”. Thus im one of my texts 
we read ; 
nu makh-an-da a-na D.P. KUR-RA-MES AN-lim 

A flerwards fo tie fueraes of the god 

LIB-GAL-ZUN GU-ZAL-LU 

epirit (and) sleek condition * 


u-da-an-#1 Nit t8-SA-1Nn an-ca ki-is-sa-an 
ive ; for them whem a joey 
i-th 


you undertake 
D.P. KUR-RA-MES-wa — tu-o-ri-ya-an — khawr-ti nu-wa 


af the fiorses ‘i pa harness (7) 
let-1 LIB-GAL-4UN 
then spirit 


! A fragment from Boghaz Keui, published by Boissier { Rabylonsaca, 
iv, 4), reads: wom ta-bersne J Tnewt-thate-[yoa) . . . mea-o-an ALU 
a-asaaog khor-wisn . . . a-ap-po-ma(t) ALU AAq-ot-tn-ai . . . an 
GAN AN-MES-os-s9 sisiu-wn (1) . 2 ., Ghw-o-e-an so-o-re eee... 
“ Thus is the announcement of Dudkhilins: . . . now the enemy of the 
oity [[ have comyuered tT]; the captured spoil belonging to the Hittite 
city [[ have assigned) to the gurden of the pods. . . abundance of 
plintation let there be(t)..."° A-ap-pe may be another mode of 
writing mapped, 

* Literally * fat flesh". 
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) ol e-ku-za-an-du nu-wn-ra-at is-bi-ya-an-te-es 


they may acquire, oA a ora OG 
asa-an-du GIS-DA ...-gha is-tu  ZAL-LU 
They... a collar i of oil 
is-ki-ya-an e-es-dn nu za-2an AN-lum 
acouting let them have, wutil the god, 
AN-IM-wa MAT-KA 
whoisthe Hadad of thy country, 


#n-da-an  nea-is-khe-ut i-un MAT ALU Kha-at-ti 


them  . receives(?); im _ the land of the Hittites 
ku-wa-gha 
PET 


an-da  as-su-li na-is-khu-nt 


when IT send he recewves (them). 


The character which I have transcribed gha is gan, 
which interchanges with the ideograph J, “time,” as for 
instanee in khi-in-SU-si and khi-in-gan(gha)-zi. 

Thus # paragraph in one of the ritual texts begins: 
nam-ma-SU =A. / LU-DUGUD-ZUN AN-MES .. 
at that time -. « OF the ewes (?) of the gods, 

KI-LIB-BE (= GARAS) 

the omens, 
qa-ti stl-nu-te (7) ti-ya-nn-zi 
Thave written; the interpretation(?) heed (7) 

nu-5U anda ki-is-sa-an 

at the time when a journey 
ne-Wish-tta Rd __ ikensis-wa AN-lim kit. Aa 
you wndertake, whatever ithe of the god? that, -- eee. 
au i-ya-tt a 
“second time he does: _ 


' Or “whatever god it be when he gives the same omen a second oe; 







ees but in this ease we should have expected AN.hem instead of | 


ki-no-nu-wa [iif -sit AUN 
bul now Se of the satan (1) 
 @-Tra-nn-ta-ri 
is a good omen, 
u-wa-ra-at is-tu GU A-GIG GU ZAL(?) 


aH of . ++ flesh (and) fat(?) 
LAM (?) is-tu GU KHIR 
growth (2) af . . . flesh 
me-ik-[ki-]wa Ag-oan-te-es nu-13-si “SU 
much ~. ong to it then 
si-a-as { 7) hu-ut-ti GU bu-ug-gt-ta-11 


bowl (7) of flesk isan evil omen, 

The vocabularies seem in great measure to have been 
drawn up for the sake of the ritual and omen texts. In 
the passage I have just quoted, for example, it is remarkable 
how many of the words are to be found in them: iya(t), 
kinwn (= inanne), dra, buggan-sa (= sfrit). 

The Hittite language of Boghaz Keui is distinguished 
by its use of composition in wards’ aud of various particles, 
a charncteristic which it shares with Mitannian. But it — 
has little resemblance to the language of the Hittite 
hieroglyphie texts, ns I have now discovered from my 
decipherment of them, The hieroglyphic inscriptions 
belong to the Muska or Mosthians, who descended from 
their northern homes at the close of the thirteenth 
century B.C., and occupied Cilicia as well as the Assyrian — 


provinces on the Upper Euphrates and Northern Syria as 


far south asCarchemish. They founded the second Hittite 
empire, which is the Cilician empire of Solinus, and had — 
their centre at Tyana. It is probable that it was they , 
who overthrew or helped to overthrow the earlier Hittite: 
empire of Boghaz Keui; at all events, they seem to have 
rebuilt that city, and the sculptures of Yuasili Kaisa owed 
té them their origin. 


' Ul wa-ra, * not good,” is rendered by the Sum, neg, “evil.” 
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The Moschian language of the hieroglyphic texts 
resembles Vannie rather than Arzawan (Boghaz Keui) 
Hittite or Mitannian. There are, nevertheless, points of 
likeness hetween Moschian and Arzawan, apart from the 
names of deities which may have been borrowed. Thus, 
the declension of the noun—nom, -#, ace. -1— the 
possessive pronoun of the Ist person, and the Srd person 
of the verb (-f) are the same, as well as a few roots. The 
hieroglyphic characters themselves, however, had been 
used by the Arzawan Hittites along with the cuneiform 
characters (the forms of which are derived from 
those of the seript employed by the Assyro-Babylonian 
colonists in the neighbourhood of Kaisariyeh tn the third 
millennium #¢.). Whether the phonetic valnes assigned 
to the characters by the Moschians and the Arazawans 
were the same we do not know: I should think they were 
not. The hieroglyphs must go back toa period preceding 
the introduction of the cuneiform syllabary into Asia 
Minor. J have published (in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archmology, November, 1913) a tablet 
of the age of the dynasty of Ur (pc, 2400), now in the 
Royal Seottish Museum, on which four of them are 
inseribed., 
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XXIX 
THE DATE OF KANISHEA 
By J. H. MARSHALL, (.1.E., Lrrt.D., F.S,A. 


N the discussion on the date of Kanishka which took 
place last year nmiuch prominence was given to the 
eo-ealled Vikrama era of 58 n.c., and arguments were put 
forward by those who favoured an early date for Kanishka 
to prove, not only that this era was founded by him, but 
that all the recorded dates of the Saka, Pahlava, and 
Kushan rulers of Northern India are referable to it. 
Some discoveries which I have recently made at Taxila 
throw, I think, fresh light on this question, and, though 
they do not settle precisely the date of Kanishka, appear 
to prove that he was not at any rate the founder of the 
era of 58 nc. and could not have come to the throne until 
the close of the first century A.D. or later: 

One of these discoveries I made in te sminll chapel 
immediately west of the so-called “Chir” atépa. The 
chapel in question is built m a small diaper type of 
inasonry, Which came into vogue at Taxila about the 
middle of the first century a.D. and lasted for about 
t hundred years. Its entrance faces the main atapa, and 








vk : ail 


near the hack wall opposite this entrance, and about 
ti foot below the floor, | found a deposit consisting of 


a stentite vessel with « silver vase inside, and in the vase 
an inseribed seroll and a small gold casket containing 
some tninute bone relies. A heavy stone placed over the 
deposit had, unfortunately, been crushed down by the, fall 
of the roof and had broken both the steatite vessel and 
the silver vase, but had left the gold easket uninjured 
and chipped only a few fragments from the edge of the 
scroll, nearly all of which I was, happily, able to recover 
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by carefully sifting and washing the earth in the vicinity, 
The cleaning and transcription of the record was a matter 
of exceptional difficulty, as the seroll, which is only 
6] inches long by 19 inches wide and of very thin metal, 
had been rolled up tightly, face inwards, in order that it 
might be enelosed in the silver vase : moreover, the metal 
of which it is composed is silver alloyed with a small 
percentage of copper, which had formed an efflorescence 
en the surface of the extremely brittle band, with the 
result that I could neither unroll it without breaking it 
nor subject it to the usual chemical treatment. By the 
use Of strong acid, however, applied with « zine pencil, 
I was able to remove the copper efflorescence and expose, 
one by one, the punctured dota of the lettering on the 
back of the scroll, and then, having transcribed these with 
the aid of a mirror, to break off a section of. the scroll ane 
60 continue the process of cleaning and tratiseription, 
In this way I sueeeeded in making a eumplete copy of 
the record from the back of the seroll, while the letters 
were yet intact. Afterwards I cleaned.in dike manner 
and copied the face of each of the broken sections, and 
was gratified to tind that my second transeript was in 
accurate agreement with the first. I mention these details 
in order to explain why it is impracticable to present 
a purely mechanical reproduction of the reeord, and whiy 
the transeript given below, which was made section by 
‘section and necessarily without any reference to the 
meaning of the record, may be regarded as trustworthy. 

My reading of this inseription is as follows — 

Text 

Line 1. Sa 100.20,10.4.1.1 Ayasa Ashadasa masasa 
divase 10.4.1 ifn divase pradistavita Bhagavato 
dhatuo Dlurasa(?)- 

1.2 kena Dhitaphria-putrana Bahalicna Noaehae 
nagare vustavena tena ime pradistavita Bhagavato 
dhatuo dhamara- 

mas, 114, fia 
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3. ie Tachhagie Tanune Bodhisatvagahami mnaha- 
rajasn rajatirajass devaputrnsa Khushanasa 
arogadachhinae 

I. 4. sarva-budhana puyae prachaga-budhana puyae 
arnhana puyae sarvasa(tvajna puyne mata-pitu 
puyae mitra-macha-fiati-sa- 

|. 6. dhihona puyae atmano srogadachhinne manae 
hotu a . de sa ma parichago 


Translation 

In the year 136 of Azes, on the 15th day of the month 
of Ashadha—on this day relies of the Holy One (Buddha) 
were enshrined by Dhurasakes (7), son of Dhitaphria, 
a Bactrian, resident at the town of Noacha. By him 
these relics of the Holy One were enshrined in the 
Bodhisattva chapel at Tanua(?) in Takliasila of the 
religious realm, for the bestowal of perfect health upon 
the grent king, king of kings, the divine Khushana; for 
the venerntion of all Buddhas: for the veneration of 
individual Buddhas; for the veneration of the Saints; 
for the veneration of all sentient beings; for the veneration 
of (his) parents; for the veneration of (his) friends, 
advisers, kinsmen, und associates; for the bestowal of 
perfect health upon himself, May this gift he... 


For Diataphria-potrone Mr, D. R. Bhandarkar suggests 
the réading dhitastria-putrane, which, in combination 
with Trtheelionee, he would translate “nceompanied by his 
danghters, wife andsons”. For the meaning of Aahalvenu 
‘(=“"“a man from Balkh“) I am indebted to Professor 
’ Repson and Professor Konow. ‘To Mr. Bhandarkar I om 
also indebted for the suggestion that diumearnwia = Skt. 
dharmarayya, 

The absence of any royal titles attached to the name of 
Azes is exceptional, but will hardly oceasion surprise 
when it is borne in mind that his erw had been in use for 
more than a century, and that his dynasty had been 
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supplanted by that of the Knshans. When did this era 


of Azes commence? That it is one and the same as the - 


era in which the Gondophernes and Panjtar records are 
dated will, I think, be admitted by everyone, and IT shall 
not therefore pause to discuss the point. Tf, then, 
Dr. Fleet is correct in referring the dates of the latter 
records to the era of 58 nc., it follows that it was Azes I 
and not Kanishka who founded that era. That Ages I 
came to the throne about that date is now, indeed. attested 
by the evidence of coins and other antiquities at Taxila, 
which indicate that he was reigning in the third quarter 
of the first century mc., while the probability that he may 
have founded an era is also suggested by the abundance 
of his eoins, which denote his pre-eminence among the 
Saka—Pahlava sovereigns. Notwithstanding, however, 
the very strong reasons which Dr. Fleet has adduced for 
referring the dates in the Gondophernes and Panjtar 
records to the era of 58 nc, the identity of the era of 
Azes and the Vikrama era can hardly be regarded as fully 
established. and, to my mind, it is quite possible that. the 
era of Azes will be fonnd to have commenced a few years 
earlier or later than 48 ic, 

Assuming that it started actually in that year, the 
date given in the new inscription will fall in the 
year AD T9; and the next important: point is to 
determine which of the Kushan kings i# referred to 
as reigning im that year. That he is identical with the 
nameless Kushan ruler mentioned in the Panjtir reeord 
of fourteen years earlier is prolmblo; and here, aprein, 
I think Dr. Fleet may be correct in identifying the latter 
with Vima-Kadphises, On the other hand, it is also 
possible that Kujula-Kadphises may be meant The 
monogram on the scroll is characteristic of coins of Vima- 
Kadphises, but it is also found on coins of his predecessor,! 


' CE Vincent Smith, Catafagne of Cotne in the Inelian Museum, p. G7, 
Nos, 17, 22, 24. 
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Again, the title maharajasa rojatirajasa also suggests 
Vima-Kadphises: indeed, it was stated by several speakers 
during the disenssion on the date of Kanishka that 
_ Kujula-Kadphises was only a petty local chief (yauuga = 
\jabgor), never “a king of kings”, like his suecessor. But 
/ this assertion is erroneous. - On some of his coins Kujula- 
| Kadphises styles himself maheruja rojadirujasa,' and, 
eeoeding to Cunningham, devaputrasa also* That he 
\ruled, moreover, at Taxila, and consequently over the 
jnorth-west of the Punjab and Frontier cenerally, 1s 
jabundantly clear from his coins, which are found there in 
Jarger numbers than those of any other kings except 
‘Ages I and Azes IL* Other considerations, too, favour 
the identification with Kujula- rather than Vimia- 
Kadphises. For, in the first place, tt would be natural 
for the first emperor of the dynasty to be styled “the 
Kushan Emperor” without any further appellation, 
while it would be equally natural for Ins successors to 
be distinguished from him by the «addition of their 
individual names. Secondly, the stratification of coins 
at Taxila show that Kujula-Kadphises sueceeded the 
Pahlava kings there, and consequently he can hardly 
have conquered the country before cirea AD. 50; and 
inasmuch as his coins betoken a fairly long reign there, 
and he is known from other sourees to liave lived to 
a great ace, he may well have been ruling in the 122nd 
and 136th years of the era of Aves, Le. approximately, 
in a.D. 65 and 79. For these reasons it would, in my 
opinion, be unsafe at present to regard as certain the 
identity of the emperor referred to in this record with 
Vima-Kadphises, notwithstanding other evidence which 

cp BR. BL Whitehesd, Cte lees af Coins in the Pungal Micsem, 
Lahore, val. i, p. 180, Nos. 2), 22. 

° Cl. Num, Chroa., vol. sti, p. 66, 1592. 


? Thos, within the walls of Sir-kap alone I estimate from my finds ap 


to date that there are mot less than 14,000 of his coins hidden within 
epaiorl. 
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undoubtedly exists for assigning an earlier date to 
Kujula-Kad phises. 

From the new discoveries at Taxila, coupled with 
already known facts, the succession of the Saka, Pahlava, 
and Kushan rulers in this part of India appears to have 
been as follows — 


Maes. Kujula-Kadphices and 
Azes I. Hermurns, 

Azilises. Vima-Roadphises 

Aves II ) Aépavartia (Saétér megas). 


Gondophernes J Stratéyos. Kanishka. 

Abdagases, Sazan, Sapedanes, Huvishka. 

ete. Visudeva, 

The coins of Maues are relatively few, and this bears 
out the theory that Manes rose to power in Arachosin 
and did not extend his sway over Taxila until relatively 
late in his reign. Rare, too, are the coins of Azilises. who 
seems to have had « short reign and may have been 
represented at Taxila by local governors. 

The existence of Azes IT, which was first postulated by 
Mr. Vincent Smith, is not generally admitted by other 
numismatists ; but the following facts appear to me strongly 
tosupport Mr. Smith's view: (1) The coins which he assions 
to Azes LLare found generally nearer the surface than those 
of Azes I, (2) Aspavarima appears to have been stratajos 
im the reign of Gondophernes! as well as in that of Azes, 
nod it 18 impossible that this Azes can be Azes I, who 
enme to the throne seventy-cight years before Gondo- 
phernes, (3) Coins of Axes TT (with Aépavarma) are 
found in eompany with coms of Gondophernes.? 

After the death of Gondophernes his empire was split up 
into smaller principalities,and it was then that Hermmus and 
Kadphises I appear to have made their successful invasion 

‘CE BR. B. Whitehead, Coafafogue of Cotus in the Punjab Mien, 
Lahore, vol. i, p. 180, Nos, 45-8, 

‘eg. twenty-three coins of Gondophernes (with Sasan) in company 
with four of Azes [1 (with Aspavarma), 
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of Gandhara and Taxila. One of these principalities was 
ruled by Abdagases, another by Orthagnes, and others ly 
princes whose coins | have now recovered for the first 
time at Taxila. Among them were Sasan, Sapedanes, and 
Satavastra (7). Coins of Gondophernes with the legend 
Susasa have long been familiar to numismatists, and ib 
has been a matter of dispute whether this word contained 
the name of a ruler or was merely an unexplained epithet 
of Gondophernes. But a new type of silver coi from 
Taxila, bearing on the obverse the legend Maherajasa 
Aspabhataputrasa* traterasa Seadsa, seems to indieate 
that General Cunningham was right in interpreting it as 
the name of a ruler. I suggest that Sasan may have been 
a Viceroy of Gondophernes during the lifetime of the 
latter, and have made himself maharaja of his province 
on Gondophernes' death. The legends on the other coins 
referred to read respectively : maharajasa rajarajaed 
frafarasa dhramiosa Sapedaunasa,® and maharajyasa . . 
Satavastrasa® The corrupt legends on the obverse are 
not clear,’ but the symbol ] appears on all of them, and 
in other respects the coins are closely allied to those of 
Gondophernes, The titles of these potentates imply that 
they were independent at the tine when these coins were 
struck; but there is nothing to prove that any of them 
was ruling in Taxila, Probably they were ruling in 
other parts of the country when Kujula-Kadphises and 
Hermeus had already taken possession of Taxila. This 
supposition is supported by the fact that no copper coms 
of these later Pahlava princes have yet been found there, 


! Aepobhotapeirass may perhaps be read os AspabAratapulroe, im 
which conse Sasan may have been a nephew of Adpavarman. 

© The lower half of the second akyara of this name is somewhal - 
doubtful, Perhaps it may be Surpedanaan, 

2 The reading Safowsstras is clear, bot it is difficult to believe that 
this is the name of « king. 

‘On one of the coins of Eapedanes or Sarpedanes the Grock letters 
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and that the silver pieces alluded to above were all found 
together in one jar! in a stratum which has yielded many 
copper coins of Hermwus and Kujula-Kadphises. In the 
absence of any silver mintage of Hermmeus or Kadphises 
it is not, of course, surprising that silver coins should 
have found their way to Taxila from neighbouring Pahlava 
principalities. If any of these princes succeeded Gondo- 
phernes at Taxila and reigned for any length of time 
there, then the conquest of Kujula-Kadphises sad Hermanus 
can hardly have taken place before about a.p. 60, in which 
case there will be still more reason for identifying the 
former with the Kushan wonarch referred to in the 
Panjtair record. 

Among the coins of Hermeus and Kujula-Kadphises 
are © certain number struck in the name of Hermieus 
alone” but the vast majority are those of Hermmus and 
Kadphises or of Kadphises alone, nor does there seem 
to be sufficient reason for supposing that Tuxila was ever 
included within the kingdom of Hermmeus, prior to the 
conquest of the latter by Gondophernes, On the contrary, 
there are good grounds for believing that Azes IT was 
succeeded directly by Gondophernes, who afterwards 
proceeded to annex the Kabul kingdom of Herma'ns: 
Hermes, we may assume, formed an alliance with 
Kujula-Kadphises, recovered his own lost dominions, and 
after the death of Gondophernes took advantage of the 
break-up of the great Pahlava kingdom to invade 
Gandhira and Taxila,.® 

1 With them were «a figure of a winged Aphrodite of gold reptusse, 
a number of intaglio gema engraved with figures of Eros, Artemia, ete., 
and other pieces of gold jewellery, 

2 Of two types, vis, BL Cat., ple. xv, 6, ancl xxxii, &. 

* The prevalent view taken by historians and numiamatists is that 
Kad phices I conquered Heraeus circa a.p, 20 or even earlier (of, Vincent 
Smith, The Barly History of Suche, Sr ed., 181d, p. 238; Ropeon, Fretion 
Coina, p. 16, par. 65). In that case Kadphises [ must have been driven 


back from Tails and Kalu! by Gondophernes. 1 fod nothing to eappors 
this supposition, 
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Of the nameless king, Soter Megas, all that ean be said 
at present is that his coins are not found in Sir-kap; and, 
as they are common enough on the sites round about, it 
may be inferred that he was certainly later than Kujula- 
Kadphises, but how much later yet remains to be seen. 

/ To revert, however, to Kanishka. We have seen that 
he was not the founder of the era commencing in 58 B.C. 
or thereabouts, and that there is no place for him and ae 
immedinte successors among the Saka and Pahlava kings, 
who were ruling at Taxila in the first centuries before 
and after Christ. I turn now to more positive evidence 
regarding his date. That he followed and did not precede 
the two Kadphises is abundantly clear from my exeava- 

if tions both in the city of Sir-kap and at the Chir stipa. 

Sir-kap was built during the Greek domination and, 
apparently, remained in oceupation as a city until the 
reien of Vima-Kadphises. In it I have now cleared 

a rensonobly representative area, measuring some 37 acres, 

and including part of a main street, several side streets, 

and a number of large edifices. Ihave unearthed buildings 
of the Greek, Saka, Pahlava, and Kushan epochs, and 

I have discovered, buried in small hoards beneath their 

floors or dropped singly in the chambers, alleys, and roada, 

coins of the following kings — 
Greek Saka and Pahlava 


ae 11. Manes. . 
1, Agathocles. 12. Vonones (with Spalahora). 


2. Liysias. 1d, Azes 1, 
#. Enoratides. = oe 

a 6. Ames LL. 
4. Antinicidnas. 16: Gotdephornes, 
te Apollodotus. LT, Abdagases, 
b. Heliocles. 16. Sasan, 
T. Hippostratns, AD. RapGianes, 
ead 20. Satnvastra (9), 
8. Philoxenus. Nushon 
9. Telephuas. 


21. Kujula-Kadphises. — 
10. Hermiens. 22. Vima-Kadphises. 
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Yet I have not come across a single coin of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, or Vasudeva, How can this entire absence of 
their coins be explained, exeept on the hypothesis that 
these three emperors came later than Vima-Kadphises, 
during whose reign the city appears to have been deserted 
—particularly when it is remembered that their coins 
remained in cireulation long after their deaths ! 

At the Chir sf@pa, on the other hand, I have brought to 
light a series of buildings covering a much longer period— 
namely, from the middle of the first century 2c, to 
the fonrth or fifth century a.p. ‘These buildings are 
characterized by four clear and distinct types of masonry. 
Those in the lowest stratum are of rubble, often faced 
with finely eut Aangur stone; built over them are 
stroctures of small “diaper” masonry; above these, 
again, are buildings of a larger and more massive type 

of “diaper”; and uppermost of all come stipas and 
chapels of semi-ashlar, semi-diaper masonry. Now, coins 
of the Saka and Pahlava kings are found associated with 
the first of these four classes, and eccins of the two 
Kadphises are found in buildings of the second class; but 
not # single com of Kanishka, Huvishka, or Vasudeva has 
been found in any building earlier than those of the third 
class. Nor is this evidence derived only from coins found 
in the debris of these buildings. In one case the relies in 
a small stipe wesociated with a building of the third class, 
and certainly not older than the second century A.p., were 
accompanied by coins of Huvishka and Visudeva only. 

Thus in Sir-kap we have, represented by their coms, 
a succession of rulers from the seeond century mc, until 
the latter part of the first century a. but not » trace 
among them of Kanishka, Huvishka, or Vasudeva; and at 
the Chir stapa we have a succession of Saka and Pahlava 
kings followed by the two Kadphises, with Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva coming later. 

And if we look at other monuments associated with 





* 
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Kanishka and Huvishka, we are forced to the same con- 
clusion regarding their date. ‘Thus the original masonry 
of the Kanishka efiipe at Peshawar is of a type which at 
Taxila, at any rate, was unknown in the Saka—Pahlava 
period, but is paralleled there in buildings of the second 
century 4.p, True, Peshawar is at some distance from Taxila, 
and it is possible, though not likely, that a local atyle may 
have been independently evolved there. But at Manikyala, 
which is within 40 miles of Taxila, no such explanation will 
avail. “There the great affipe erected during Huvishka’s 
reign is similar in all its details—in its dwarfed pilasters, 
degenerate Corinthian capitals, bevelled torus mouldings, 
notched Indian brackets, and the like'—to monuments of 
the second and third centuries a.p.at Taxila, but markedly 
ditferent from those of the first century 1.0. 

In concluding this brief note let me add that the new 
information which I have gleaned about the Saka—Pahlava 
rulers, coupled with the opening words of the inseription 
given above, have suggested to me a more satislactory 
solution of the difficulties connected with the Patika 
eopper-plate, King Moga, and the chronology of the local 
Satraps of Mathura. 

The most orthodox view, at present, is to identify the 
King Moga referred to in the Patika coppeér-plate with 
King Moa (= Manes) of the coms (etree 120 n.c,, according 
to the generally accepted chronology), to regard Patika 
ae a contemporary of Moga, and to place Rajivula and 
Sodasa slightly later. On the other hand, Dr. Fleet 


‘CL Cunningham, ASRK., vel. v, pl. xxiv, which, however, ia not 
entirely securate.  Fergisson’s womlout (ed. 1910, p. 08, fig. 27) is 
i mere travesty of the original, The attribution of this monument, ms it 
now stands, to the eighth century a.n. or thereabouts ia one of the most 
amazing blunders ever made by Feruseon, as amazing 04 his attribution 
of the Vhamekh atipe at Sarnith to the eleventh century. The style of 
the architectural decorations around the plinth and base of the super- 
structure is precisely that, which prevailed ot Taxila in the second 


century a.p., hut was completely transformed during the three snc 
coading etnturies. 
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differentiates between King Moa of the coins and Moga 


of the copper-plate, as well as between Patika of the 
Taxila plate and Patika of the Mathura lion-eapital : he 
refers the year 78 of the Taxila inscription, as well as the 


year 72 of the cute record of Sodasn's reign, to the 
Vikrama era of 58 n¢,; and he places Rajivula and 


Sodasa, together with cing Moga and Patika, in the early 
part of the first century a.p. Neither of these solutions 
can be considered satisfactory : the first, because It ignores 
the fact that the style of the sculptures of Sodasa's reign 
at Mathura entirely precludes their being ascribed to so 
early a date as the second quarter of the first century nc, ; 
the second, because there is no reason for supposing that 
there was another Patika, and because it is prima facie 
improbable that King Moga was ruling in the first 
century A.D, In the same year as Gondophernes, 

vow, let us consider what these three records—the Patika 
copper-plate, the Mathura hon-capital, and the Amohini 
dydgupote slab—have to tell us regarding the succession 
of these Satraps. From the tirst we learn that Patika 
was not yet invested with satrapal powers in the year 78, 
when his father, the Satrap Liaka-Kusulaka, was still 
alive. From the Mathura lion-eapital we learn that, at 
the time it was inseribed, Patika had become “Great 
Strap”, that Rajavula was also a “Great Satrap”, and 
his son Sodfisa only “Satrap”. And from the Amohini 
slab we learn that in the year 72, in which it is dated, 
Sodiisa had become “ Great Satrap" in suecession to his 
father Rajavula. Thus we have the following order of 
succession indicated in these records :— 

Liaka-Kusulaka 






Patika— approximately contemporary with — Rajivula 
| 


fomarn 
Artn=dauehter Sodiisn 


Kharnhostes ! 
' See Fleet, JRAS, October, 1015, p. 1000, 


= 
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From this it follows that if Linka-Kusulaka was Satrap 
in the year 78 of the era of 58 nc., Sodasa could not have 
been Great Satrap in the year 72 of the same era, In 
order to get over this difienlty Dr. Fleet, as stated above, 
assumes the existence of two Patikas, But is it necessary 
to refer these dates to one and the same era, or to refer 
the year 78 of the Patika plate to an unspecified era? 
Thold that it is not. The new Taxila inseription proves 
that the year 136 of that reeord is dated, not in an 
unspecified era and during the reign of Azes, but im the 
era founded by Azes himself; and, if we compare this 
Inscription with the Patika plate, we find that the words 
mahorayasa maheritasa Moguse occupy the same position 
os the word Ayes in the mew reeord. Let us see, 
therefore, what the result will be if we refer the vear 78 
of the Patika plate to the reign of Manes and the year 
72 of the Awohini slab to the era of Axes. 

According to the numismatie and other evidence from 
Taxila, Maues or Mon Homediately preceded Axes, and, 
as he must have enjoyed a fairly long reign, T place his 
accession about 5 pc, Tlie year 75 of his reign, therefore, 
when Liska-Kosulaka was Satrap, will fall about 17 ne. 
The reigns of Patika and Rajavula we shall place roughly 
between 10 nc. and a.p. 10, that of Sodasa after ap. 10 
(the year 72 of the Amohini record falling in AD. 15), and 
that of Kharahostes, say, ap. 30-45. This chronology 
seems to me to accord satisfactorily with the numismatic 
evidence and all else that we know about the lineage of 
these Satraps. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THe Dare or Kanisuka . 

Mr. Marshall's valuable paper will be weleomed by all 
scholars interested in the question of Kaniska, Archmy- 
logical research is perhaps the only means whereby we: 
tay hope to obtain further evidence of the kind which 
renders argument superfiuous, The facts now set forth — 
by Mr. Marshall as outcome of his careful exeavations at 
Taxila are of this order, The archmological stratification 
and the evidence of the coin-finds convey a lesson whieh 
renders comment supertluous, 

In the inscription which Mr. Marshall has discovered, 
and which he now publishes with a complete deci pherment 
and interpretation, there are naturally some points which 
seem open to discussion. Like all Kharosthi records, the 
inseription presents considerable difficulties as to reading} 
and these difficulties are inereased by the fact that the 
letters are inscribed on the plate not in continuous Jines, 
but in dots, some of which might very easily be overlooked, 
especially in cases like the present, where the surface 
had been much affected by chemical action. If we are 
able in almost all eases to reeagnize the correctness of 
the reading, this is due to the eareful and ingenious. 
methods ciniployed in the deeipherment. 

The following are some minor pots where J should. 
venture to suggest an alteration in the reading -— 

Line 1. Pratithavita for pradistuvita. Sinee di and Le 
are of similar form, and in this inseription original ¢ is 
not usually softened medially, the ti seems to have the 
preference ; but certainly the akewra os reproduced rather 
resembles di. As regards sta (}) and tha (4), one. can 
hardly doubt that the extension’ of the cross stroke, if it al 


= 
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is actually unmistakable, is due to error on the part of 
the engraver. Prafifhavita is, of course, the word 
invariably used in this connexion. 

Dhurasakene: Here I should prefer to read (rasakena 
or Furasakenc on the ground that dh should not appear 
in an Iranian name—the form also departs from that of 
the regular d/ in this inseription. But, if this is so, the 
word will naturally mean “of Urasa", and will give the 
nationality (which, in fact, usually comes first), and not 
the name, of the donor. In that ease the personal name 
will be ABahalia, for which, on the other hand, the 
supposition of a national name ( = Bellikena, “of Balkh™) 
is certainly most plausible, 

2. Dhitaphriaputrena: IT would read Vimtephrit’ 
ov Jmiaphrie, regarding the name as a variant of 
Vindapharaa, Undopherres, Gondophernes, ete. 

Pradistavita: Read pratuhavite, as im |. 1. 

ll, 4-5. Sadiiione: This word must be some equivalent 
of sapatutdmim, “friends,” or sahaydndm, “ comrades"; 
as the second oksarna seems to me to be wi, and the third 
ako, may be read as hoy instead of ho, I can only 
suggest sanihcomnet = savidhdnda, “ neighbours,” 

5. Nienae: The analogy of other similar donatory 
inseriptions suggests a reading wile eine for mornanae, 

The most important pomt in the paper is, of course, 
connected with the word ayaa in li. Mr. Marshall has 
taken this as the genitive of Aya, which on the coins of 
Azes is the Prakrit equivalent of his name, and he 
interprets the genitive as meaning “of the era of Axes”. 
The form presents no difficulty; the nature of the 
equivalence of the y and the + has been discussed in this 
Journal tor 1906 (pp. 205, n. 3, and 463). The use of the 


genitive is, however contrary to the naual aceeptation 


(see Bithler in Epigraphia Indie, iv, p.. 56), which 
regards such constructions as meaning “in the reign” of 
the king im question. This objection is so serious that 





it alone will deter many scholars from accepting 


Mr. Marshall's view, There are also two others, of which 
one, namely, the absence of any aceompanying titles—in 
the Taxila plate the name Mogase is accompanied by 
inehorcyas wuthemtasa—has been already noticed by 


Mr. Marshall himself (p. 976). The second is the con 


existence of two eras in the same place, an unavoidable 


consequence, since the reeorded 78 of the era of Moga 


will certainly have been subsequent to the year 1 of that 
attributed to Azes, 
Accordingly, we are strongly induced to look about for 


another possibility, or even—in spite of Mr, Marshall's — 


care—another reading. To take «yasit as the equivalent 
of drywsya, a course which has been proposed, no one 
surely will consent. Can it, then, be a genitive of ayam, 
in the sense of efasye, “of this year" = “of the said 
year’? This will hardly commend itself, although 


a locative dammi from the same stem is cited by Pischel — 


96) ea 


(Grammatic der Pralvit-Sprachen, § 429). If we could ~ 


suppose the initial « to be an imperfect reading for i, we 
might conceive the word iyasu as a genitive of iyat in 
the sense in which it is frequently used with words 


denoting time. I cannot, however, give a vote for this 


interpretation, and I accordingly leave the matter where 
if is, only assenting to Mr. Marshall's view that, in case 
yas is really here the genitive of the name of Azes, 
Moqguse im the Tusxila plate must be analogously 
interpreted, | 
The number 156 invites to certain reflections, That 


the reign of Gondophernes, whose twenty-sixth year — 


corresponded to the year 103 of the era, ended before 
the year 122 is in itself probable; but it is also proved 
by the facet that in 122 another king, « Kushan, was 
ruling in the same region, The present inseription, 
therefore, combines with that from Panjtar to prove that 
the era employed by Gondophernes (a Saka era, as I have 





" 
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suggested in this Journal, 1918, p, 637) was continued 
hy the first Kuoshans at least as late as the years 122 
and 136. If Gondophernes died about A.p, 50. alter 
forty year’ of rule, the year 136 would correspond to 
ab. 50 4+ 33 — 14 = cirea av. 70, which approximates 
to A.D, 78, the beginning of the so-called Saka era. 
And a.p. 78—twenty-cight years after Gondophernes— 
will be n very suitable date for the death of Vima- 
Kadphises, who sueeeeded an octogenarian probably soon 
after the denth of Gondophernes. This would tix the 
eommencement of Kaniska’s reign, as has been argued 
above (1913, pp. 649-50), in ap. 78. We may urge 
Further (1)that the era of the Sukas, having been actually 
employed by the early Kushans, can have been overthrown 
ouly by the detinite institution of a new era, which will 
naturally be the known era of Kaniska; (2) that the 
so-called Saka ora must have owed its institution to the 
intentional abolition of a real Saka era, that is, to the new 


epoch of Kaniska, 


On the other hand, if 180-+ = a.p.78,the commencement 
of the era is not Bc. 58, but a few years enriier. If, how- 
ever, the + = 0, we arrive actually at he. 55, Although 
the era, which we know as the MAlava or Vikrama era, 1s 
dated, as I have endeavoured to show above (pp 413-14), 
from the institution of non-kingly (oligarchieal) rule in 
Ujjain, it is quite conceivable that it was a consequence 
of the foundation of the real Saka era and followed 
after only a short interval; for the Sakas in question 
may have overturned a ruling dynasty in Ujjain. 

A seeond important matter arising from this inscription 
is connected with the genitive Ahusanasa. Here we have 
an undeniable form from the stem Kiuaina; and to this 
extent the contentions of Baron von Staél-Holstemn 
(supra, pp. TH seq. T54 seq.) denying this form of the 
name, must be regarded as overthrown. Not the whole 
ease. however: the arguments adduced by Baron von 
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Staél-Holstein to prove that KOPANO = kusinu wis 
properly a genitive retain their force + and it is possible 
to persist in the view which I have myself consistently 
upheld, and which is very similar to that published by 
Professor Sten Konow (ZDMG. Ixviii, 96), namely, that 
kuxdna. was originally a genitive plural, meaning “ of the 
Kusas”, but aequired an adjectival employment and 
a consequent declension. Cases of such metaplasm are 
not unknown in language. 

Perhaps I may mention « few points in which 
Mr. Marshall agrees with conclusions to which I have 
myself given expression. Such are (1) the view that 
Kadphises was not a mere petty local ruler (p. 978) 5 
{2) that Gondophernes was the conqueror against whom 
Hermmus sought the protection of Kadphises ( pp. 979-81); 
(9) the abundance of the coins of Kujnla-Kadphises 
within the contines of Indin (ip. 978 and n. 3); (4) that the 
era employed in the inseriptions of Gondophernes, Patika, 
and the Mathura satraps was a Saka era (pp. 976-7, 84-6)? 

We look forward eagerly to the publication of facsimiles 
of the new coins mentioned by Mr. Marshall, ‘The name 
Satevastra may perhaps be found to contain the same 
second element which appears in Kiarmosta, unless it is 
rather vdstra, “ field.” The Greek letters CAPHNA. 
which correspond to the name of Sapedana, include 
& form of N, which is not Roman, but a cursive variant 
(existing already in a number of old Greek alphabets) of 
the (also ancient) F, found on the coins of Zeionises and 
elsewhere. 

Is it superfluous to mention that in this inseription we 
have the earliest example of Indian writing on silver, 
or precious metals generally? Our museums preserve 
specimens to prove that the practice has endured down to 
modern times, Such serolls were an expensive substitute 

© On the other handy 1 do not agree with the view (p. DRG) that 
Kharnosta was a grandson jinsteal of a son) of Rufijurala, 

ohas. 114, Fd 
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for these “whisps of ftuz-lenves", as Masson terms 
them (Arinna Antiqua, pp. 60, 84, 94, 116), meaning of 
birch-bark, the seanty fragments of which are our earliest 
remains of _ Indian manuseripts. 

F, W. Tomas. 
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By the courtesy of Dr. Marshall I have received in 
advance a proof of his paper on * The Date of Kanishka” 
(p. 973 above) and an invitation to write a note on it. 
It will be a great relief when this matter can be settled, 
in any direction. But I ean only say for the present 
that Dr. Marshall's ease is not at all as plain to me as it 
9 to him. His argument based on his discoveries at the 
Chir Stipa site depends on views about art; and that ts 
a difficult subject, there being so great a divergence of 
opinion among the authorities in that line. His argument 
fused on his discoveries at the Sir-kap site is the 
urgumnentum ex silentio, which, however suggestive it 
may be, cannot be taken safely as conclusive. A pointed 
illustration of that is on record im connection with this 
same topic: in 1904 and again in 1908 it was asserted 
confidently that there eould not be a Kushan king 
Vasishka, cither between Kanishka and Huvishka or after 
the latter, becatise no coins of him had been found, But, 
though the fact still remains that no coins of Viasishka 
have been found or at any rate recognized, in 1910 there 
was brought to light an inscription which proves 
undeniably that there was such a king between Kanishka 
and Huvishka. 

The real interest. of Dr. Marshall's paper lies, for me, 
in the new inseription of the year 146 whieh he has 
discovered near the Chir Stipa. This is another record 
in the north-west dialect and the Kharéshthi characters 
One point of interest in it is (see p. 1009 below) that it 
endorses 60 clearly the other evidence that the name of 
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the race to which Kanishka and his connections belonged 
wis Awakina, Kushin, and presents the variant of that 
name, Ahushdna, Khushin (with kh instead of k), whieh 
we know otherwise only from coins of Kadphisés J. 
Another is that, like the Panjtar inseription of the year 
122, = A.D. 65 (see pp. 372 above and 1002 below), it 
mentions & Kushin king without stating his name! But 
the chief point in it is the way in which it is dated. 

According to Dr. Marshall's figuring of the reeord it is 
‘dated thus :-— 


si 136 ayasa ashadasn masusa divase 152 


He takes ayase as the genitive singular of a name Aya, 
for which he substitutes Aves because there are well-known 
coins of two kings whose name is presented as Aya in the 
Kharéshthi legends on them, and as Azés in the Greek 
legends. And he gives the following translation :— 


“in the year 136 of Azes, on the 15th day of the month 
of Ashadha,” 


He takes this record as being dated in the year 136 of 
an era founded by Aya-Azés | (p. 976). He pnts the 
heginning of the reign of Azés I and of his era close 
enough to Bc. 58 to allow us, without necessarily 
identifying this era with the Vikrama era, to take that 
year itself for practical purposes* And he thus places 
the record in a.p, 79 (p. 977). 


' De, Marshall has quoted me (p. 977) as identifying the king of the 
Panjtar record with Wémo-Kadphisés, 1 said that he muy be either 
Wemo-Kurlphisés or Sotér Megas, **the Nameleas King " (this Journal, 
VOLS, p. POLL) «Lh, Marshall seems to prefer to identifv him with 
Kogoulo-haidphisés, who was reigning, scoording to him, in ap, 65 and 
70. Tt is only « question of how the date may be found to fit in bewe, 

* For the sake of simplicity | substitute 136 for the 100 20 1041 1 of 
the original, and 15 for 104 1. 

* This iden, that there were two erus, beginning in and about 
mc. OS, is nob mew: it is part aod parcel of an almost unintelligible 
desire to try to interpret the early Indian records hy means of any 
réeckonings rather than the well-established Indian oves, 
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Now, the immediate predecessor of Azés I (p. 979) was 
a king whose name was Moa according to the Khardshthi 
lerends on his coins and Maués according to the Greek 
legends on them. Dr. Marshall follows “the most 
orthodox view" (p. 984), which identities with Mon-Manés 
a king whose name is presented as Moga in the record on 
the “ Patika copper-plate ", that is, the Taxila plate which 
is duted in “the year 78” of some reckoning which it 
does not specify. He puts the mitial date of Moa-Manés 
in or about 6.¢. 95 (p. 980), He takes the year 78 of the 
Taxila plate as the year 78 of the reign [?of an era] 
of Moa-Manés, beginning in 8.0. 952 And he thus places 
this last-mentioned record in B.c. 17. 

The position in which this combination lands us is as 
follows :— In 8.c. 95 there began an era of Manés, which 
was still in ose in B.C. 17: nevertheless, Azés I, the 
successor of Manés, started in Bc, 58 o new era, which 
was still in use in 4.D. 79: and so the two eras, in use by 
the same dynasty, ran on alongside of each other for at 
any rate forty-one years, down to &c,. 17, Comment on 
this seems unnecessary. 


' T donot share in this “most orthodox view: see my remarks in 
this Journal, 1007, p. 1023; 1913, p. LO; and p. 707 above. ‘The 
grounide pul forward for the identitiontion of the two persons are two >— 
(1) That, if it is not made, then Moa-Manés bas no inscriptions and 
Moga has no coins. A weaker rea#on than this could hardly be thought 
of, (2) That the word Mogs is merely a dinlectical variant of Moa. 
This is based on the point that a medial single y between two vowels 
was liable, like other single consoninta so standing, to disappear. 
Bat not by any means has every such g disappeared, And in any 
dircumstaness, identity of name does not establish identity of person, 
Further, if Moa-Maués wns also known as Moga, then how ia it that the 
variant Moga has not been found on any of his coins, which are of at 
least sixteen different types? Also, it is to bo borne in mind, as I heave 
stil on a previous oecnsion, that the form Moga presented in the record 
on the Taxila plate tay quite possibly stand for Mogga (with the doable 
ga). which could nop possibly be oven the same name with Mon. 

-* His actual expression is the “reign” of Monés (p. 096). But, as he 
‘only aasigns thirty-seven years (1.c. 15-58) for Mauéte before Azés I, 
Linfer that he must mean an “era” of Mauda, 
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Now, the record on the Taxila eopper-plate is dated 
thus :-— 
suinvachharaye athasatatimae 78 maharayasa mahari- 
tast Mogasa Panemasa masasa divase pathchame 5, 
Dr. Marshall has said quite rightly that the words 
mogasa and ayasa have the same relative position in 
the two records. But his interpretation of the passages, 
taking one as meaning “in the year 78 of [the era of] 
Moga,” and the other as meaning “in the year 136 of 
[the era of] Aya,” is wrong, 
As [ pointed out long ago in respect of the Taxila 
plate,“ the word mogasa is dependent, not on what stands | 
before it but on what follows it, and the record says — 


“In the seventy-eighth year, 78: on the fifth day, 5, of 
the month Panéma of the great king, the creat 
one, Moga,” 

In just the same way, in this new inscription the word 
ayasa (if, for the present, we aecept the word itself and 
the meaning given to it by Dr. Marshall) is dependent 
on wWhint comes after it, not on what is before it; and 
what the reeord says is :— 

“(in) the year 136: on the day 15 of the month 

Ashadha of Aya.” 

Even if the words moyean and ayase stood before the 
statement of the years, so that the translations would 
actually be “in the year 78 of Moga” and “(in) the year 
136 of Aya,” these records would still, on the analozy 
of every known early Indian record, place Moga in the 
year 78 and Aya in the year 136 of some era or eras not 
founded by them. Compare on this point the words of 
Professor Biihler, who edited the Taxila plate: he said :2— 

' Here, again, for the sake of simplicity I substitute 78 for the 20 20 
2010 4 4 of the original, and 5 for 41, 


* This Journal, 1907, p. 1014. 
2 Epi. Ind, vol..4, p. G6. 
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“The year 78 is, of course, not that of the reign of Méga, 
but of the era which he used.” Compare also records 
in which the name of the king actually does stand 
before the year: we have such instanees as:>—(1) “In 
the year 51 of the great king, the son of the gods, 
Huveshka ;"*— (2) “(In) the year 80 of the great king 
Viasudéva ;"'—(3) "In the seventy-second year, 72, af 
the king, the Mahakshatrapa, Rudravarman ;” “— (4) “In 
the ninety-sixth augmenting-victory-and-reign-year of the 
ereat king of kings, the glorions Kumiragupta”* No 
one has ever suggested either that any of these kings, 
Huvishka, Vasudéva, Rudravarman, and Kuméragupta, 
founded an era, or even that they reigned for 51, 30, 72, 
and 96 years: the statements simply place the records 
containing them in their reigns, and in respectively the 
years 51, 80, 72, and 96 of the eras used by them; and 
only the same interpretation would be justifiable mm respect 
of the two Taxils records, even if the words in them stood 
in that same order. It may be added that the Hindts 
never connected an individual name with any of their 
reckonings until a quite late time (the tenth century, 
as far as we eon trace this detail), when they invented 
first king Vikramaditya nnd then king Silivihana as the 
founders of the eras of B.c. 58 and A. 78. 

The iden that the Taxila plate of the year 78 indicates 
an era of Moga was first propounded (as far as I ean find) 
in 1886 by Gardner,’ an expert in coins but not an 
epigraphist. It was taken over in 1890 by Cunningham,” 
who can hardly be classed as a skilled epigraphist. And 
in circumstances which are beyond my comprehension 


1 Lioders, List of the Beihmi Inscriptions, Eps, fud., vol, 10, appendix, 
No, 52. 

* Thid., Mo. 68. 4 Thid., No: 905. 

‘ Kielhoro, List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, Epi. Jnit,, 
vol, 5, appendix, No. 430, 

® Coina of the Greek and Septic Kings of Buctrin aud Ivelia, introd., 


p. 40. 
" Coins of the Sabaa, p, 22. 
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it was accepted by Bharwanlal Indraji, as edited in 1894." 
But, with the exception of the last-mentioned scholar, 
I do not know of anyone, ranking as an authority on 
inseriptions, who has endorsed it: and Biihler's words, 
written in 1895 or 1896 and quoted by me above, were 
of course a protest against 1b. It is most unfortunate that 
it should have been revived now, in propounding a similar 
idea in connection with Azés I on an equally illusory 


hasis. 


My preceding remarks are made on the understanding 
that the word next after the year in this new record 


of the year 136 really is @yesa and means “of Aya’. 


Kven if that is the case, the record does not speak of 
an era of Aya, but distinctly places this Aya in the 
year 136 of an unspecitied era founded hy someone else, 
and tends, in fact, to mark him as the Kushin king to 
whom it refers in line 5. 

But is that the proper treatment of the word at all? 
I doubt it. And Dr, Marshall himself has pointed out 
(p. 976) a very sound objection, namely, “the absence of 
any royal titles attached to the-name of Azes.” From the 
vast mass of inseriptional material which is now available 
I cannot quote a single record in which the name of 
a real king whether living or dead at the time of the 
record, —or even of any official is mentioned in such 
a connection without some title or another. And for 
this reason, if for no other, | am of opinion that the word 
mycda does nob give a proper name, 

What would stand most naturally here is a genitive 
singular in apposition to the immediately following word 
dshodasa, But even such a word is not found in ayasit: 
and we must consider now what may be the original word 

' This Journal, 1804, p. 553. 


= 1 mean, of course, excluding the fictitious Vikramaditya and 
SAliviihana, 
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which could be presented to us wrongly under this guise 
in the figuring." 

By the very simple alteration of Dr. Marshall's 7, a, 
to 9, ¢, (done by merely finding one more punctured 
dot and making a connecting line to it from the bottom 
of the a)— we could get the word eyasa, = éfasya, 
“of this”* But the resulting sense, “of this month 
Ashadha", hardly seems appropriate, even if the form is 
admissible (which seems doubtful) for the dialect of this 
record, 

Now, at the time of this record, —in A.D. 79-80 
according to Dr, Marshall's opinion and my own; and 
some three centuries before the introduction of the Greek 
astronomy— the Indian calendar was regulated by mean 
or uniform instead of true time. The intercalation of 
montha was governed by a hard and fast rule. According 
to the Jyétisha-Védinga the fixed intercalated months 
(one half-way through the five-years eyele, and the other 
at the end of it) came next after Ashidha and Pausha, 
and so would be a second Ashadha and « second Pausha. 
And this, in my opinion, very possibly explains the 
record, 

Without stating any reasons for the question, I asked 
Sir George Grierson to tell me what would be, in his 
opinion, the north-west form of the Sanskrit dviftya, 


'T am not to be taken os depreciating in any way Dr. Marshall's 
figuring of the recom: it is an admirable piece of work. But we have 
to bear in mind (1) that, the dimensions of the scroll being 64" by 12", 
we have before us a full-size figuring, showing o quite small original 
lettering : (2) that, os Dr. Marshall has told us, the figuring is not 
a mechanical facsimile, but is the reaule of drawing by hand: (3) that 
on the original scroll the lettering was done, not by continuous strokes 
a8 in the figuring of it, but in panetured dots: and (4) that the lettering 
wat covered by ao metallic efflorescence which hol to be removed by 
cleaning as far ne possible before it could be deciphered at all. In such 
circumstances it is hardly possible that the reading and figuring can be 
absolutely correct all through: and there are, in fact, pluces in which 
the figuring is certainly wrong, unless the original iteelf has mistakes. 

2 Pischel, Granmmatick der Probrit-Sprachen, § 436. 
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“second, for a Khardshthi record of the first century 
A.D.; inviting his attention, st the same time, to the 
Prakrit forms fia, bia, biya! and asking whether biya, 
viyu, would be admissible. His answer is —* Judging 
from the modern North-West languages, the North-West 
Prakrit for dvitiya must have been vviye or veya, or 
something of that sort. Cf. Sindhi hbiyd or bbija,‘ second ', 
Lahnda 6béyd, ‘another’; Kashmiri biye, * another '. 
» +» Sindhi often preserves words in forms older than 
those found in other North-Western languages.” Since 
a double vv would of course be written in Khardshthi by 
the single v, this gives exactly the word that is wanted, 
wiydse: and it is got by simply altering Dr. Marshall's 
7, 4, into ¥, wi (by finding two more dots and making 
the connecting lines); which is quite justifiable in view of 
the nature of the original lettering and the figuring of it. 
And this may quite well be the solution of the matter: 
namely, the text should be taken as :— 
sa 156 viyasa ashadasa masasa divase 15: 
“(im) the year 136: on the day 15 of the month the 
second (i.e, intercalated) Ashidha,” 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Marshall may see his way to 
giving us, by some means or another, an exact facsimile 
of at any rate that piece of the seroll whieh contains this 
particular word. But in any ease, whatever may be the 
ultimate settlement of this detail, the fact stands that 
this record does not set up an era of Aya (Azés 1). So far 
as this record and that on the Taxila eopper-plate go, 
there is no evidence, and no sound reason for thinking, 
that there ever was either an era of Avés I or an era 
of Maués. The chronological structure built up on the 
basis of that iden falls at once. 


J, F. FLEerr, 
' Pischel, op. cit., 105, 440. 
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THE NAME KUSHAN 


Baron A. von Staél-Holstem has given ut p. T44 above 
another paper in support of his contention that the long- 
standing use of the name Kushan, Kushan, for the race to 
which Kanishka and his connections belonged, should be 
laid aside in favour of a new appellation, Kusha or usa, 
set up by him, As regards one basis of his theory, it 
does not seem necessary to devote any more space to the 
Chinese translation of the Sitrilathkara and the Tibetan 
version of the Mahfraijakanikalékha. The point that 
these two works contain a mistake in the passages which 
are relied on by the Baron, and the suggestions which 
have been made to account for the mistake, have not 
originated with me: and, whatever may be the explanation 
of that detail, these literary compositions (even if we 
have before us. faithful representations of the original 
texts, without any errors introduced by copyists) have no 
practical value against the distinct imseriptional and 
numismatic evidence that the name is Kushina, Kushién. 
J pass on to the inscriptions and coins, about which, 1 
view of the nature of the Baron's new arguments, 1t 16 
necessary to make some more remarks, 


The Mat inscription 

My remarks about this record (p. 369 above) do not 
hinge in any way on what is implied in accusing me of 
“assuming damage to the stone in the most important 
place” (p, 755): as a reference to the facsimile at p. 378 
will show, the stone is actually very much damaged, both 
there and in many other places. 

This record, of a king whose name is illegible as one of 
the results of that damage, gives to that king four 
titles :—Maharajo, “great king”; Rajiitirijo, “ over-king 
of kings”; Dévaputro, “son of the gods”; and 
Kushinaputro. 


THE SAME KUSHAN LOO1 


In order to find here the use of a name Kushn, the 
Baron wished at first (p. 87, note 1) to read the last title 
is Aushinuputro; setting up a hybrid compound, the 
first member of which would be Aushdnuw for the foreign 
genitive plural Kushanw, and the second the ordinary 
Indian word meaning ‘son’. Finding that that cannot be 
done, he now seeks to get at the same base in another 
way, by reading (p. 755) Kushdnam putro; setting up 
thus a purely Indian expression, in which he would 
recognize the separate Prakrit genitive plural of Kusher, 
and justiiying that by claiming that there is a distinct 
dot (meaning an anusvdra) above the syllable nas 

Much may be done with the help of the imagination in 
dealing with records which are as much damaged us this 
one is, But, in the first place, I say again that the back 
of the squeeze, which is still before me, shows that we 
cannot read navi, any more than nu as was originally 
proposed by the Baron. The marks over and around the 
2a, Which are matehed by similar marks in many other 
places in the reeord, are due, here as there, cither to 
damage to the stone or to natural dents in it, and do not 
include anything that was intended to be an anusvdra, 
The syllable is na, and nothing else. 

And take the matter on simple lines of common sense, 
The eonstruction with «a separate genitive would be 


altogether out of place in such a list of titles. And the 


composer of the record was quite aware of that. In the 
preceding title, “son of the gods", he has very naturally 
and properly given, not déminam putro, but déva-putro. 
If he had been using o base Husha, he would have given 
the fourth title as Kwsha-putro. But he has actually 
given Kushdna-putro; in which he has used distinetly 

The “dpratea rerha"” of an authority (Dr. Vogel) to which the 
Baron refers in note 2 on p. 74 as supporting his proposal are simply : 
—**Tt is true that there is a depression which might be taken for an 
anunminra, but this part of the store is damaged to such an extent that 
it may just as well be casual,” 





=o 7. 
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the base Kushdna, exactly analogous to his use of the 
hase déva in déva-putro. 
The title is— 
Kushina-putro : 
“son or descendant of the Kushinas.” 


The Panjtir inscription 


The Baron has certainly not been fair to this record. 
1 surgested (p. 372) that that was 4 result of his not 
knowing the original figuring of it, which I then 
reproduced in the plate at p. 378. But it seems that 
my charitable supposition was wrong. The Baron did 
know that figuring; but he “ignored” it (p. 758)! 

As regards his next remarks, I am not responsible for 
the fact that Sir A. Cunningham —jwho, it must be 
remembered, dealt with this record in 1854, 1863, and 
1875) when not so very much was known ubout the 
Kharéshthi characters and the Indian dialect for which 
they were used )— failed to decipher the word at the end 
of the first line. 

That word is one of three syllables* As I have said 
(p. 372), the first two syllables are unmistakably raja? 
and the original figuring — (the later one agrees 
substantially, but is not so complete here)— makes it 
a moral certainty that the third, which is damaged, was 
mi, And so we have the quite natural and appropriate 
ex pression-— 


' The references are, for 1854, JASB, 23. 705, and plate, No. 4; for 
1464, JASB, 32. 145, WA); andl for 1875, ASI, 5. 61, and plate 16, No. d, 

* The Baron save “(C. dots not even mention the third letter) ™. 
This js ino way correct; at any tate for Conningham’s remarks in 1875, 
when he only speculated au to the Walton af the first two syllables, where 
he waa then teying to find a king's name. Bot in the figuring given 
therewith, os also in the earlier one, he distinetly showed three syllables, 
It is impossible to say why be did not try to decipher the third one. 

* They were actually read by Cunningham ns rier, without ony 
hesitation, when he doalt with this record firat, in 184, in his treatment 
of it which the Baron has “ignored ", 
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intharayasa Gushanasa rajami : 
“in the reign of the great king the Gushana.” 

There is one more remark to be made about this record. 
As I have already said (p. 372), the original stone is not 
forthcoming now, and we are dependent on the two figurings 
of it given by Sir A. Cunningham. Those fionrings are 
hand-drawn, like so many others of that time, It did not 
need the remark made by the Baron, and the two san ples 
given by him from the Manikiala inscription (p, 759 and 
note 1), to impress upon us that hand-drawn figurings 
are not as reHable as mechanical facsimiles. This is 
well known to all epigraphists. But when, as in this 
ease, nothing else is forthcoming, we must do our best 
with the hand-drawn figurings. And in favour of these 
two there is this to be said: they are so good that every 
syllable (except the last one), of at any rate the first line, 
ean be read without the slichtest doubt; and they were 
made at a time when there was no preconceived view as 
to the possible bearing of the record, and so nothing to 
lead to the figurings heing in any way even unconsciously 
influenced. 

The Manikiala inscription 
The reading given by me from this record (p. 872), viz.— 
Gushana-vasa-sarhvardhaka : 
“an increaser of the Gushina race,” 

is not a reading invented by me, though that might well 
be thought from the Baron's words on p. 77. Except 
that, for reasons given, I substitute »a for na, I have 
simply followed the reading laid down by M. Senart and 
Professor Liiders. 

The Baron originally sought (p. 84) to read the first 
term of this expression os Gushanu, = Gushanw; thus 
finding here, again, the foreign genitive plural of a base 
Gusha, = Kusha. Now, as judged by his reference to 
what he would like us to accept as the reading in the 
Mat inseription, he seems to seek (p. 758) to find the same 
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base Gushe by substituting here, also, the Prakrit genitive 
plural Gushanem, = Gushdparir. 

But, in addition to the fact that the actual syllable is 
no more naw or wai than it is ne or wu, etther term, 
Gushanu or Guehinari, is equally inappropriate, In 
Prakrit, as much as in Sanskrit, such an expression as 
conda-sancvardhaka requires before it, not a separate 
genitive, but a base in composition with it, And what 
the composer of the record has given us is the base 
Gushuya, which means (according to the Kharéshthi 
spelling) Gushana, = Kushdua.’ 


The coins of Kadphises I 

The Baron complains (p. 755) that T have not noticed 
at all his argument based on the coins of Kozoulo- 
Kadphisés, otherwise known as Kadphis@s I, and that 
Mr. Allan has dismissed it very briefly, When I found 
that Mr. Allan, too, intended to comment on the Baron’s 
views, I was glad enongh to save space by leaving 
this detail to him. He has said much more about 1t. 
(pp. 406-8) than the short remark which the Baron has 
quoted: and in my opinion he has said all that was 
necessary. However, I will add ao brief remark by way 


ofa SUDA, 


In the Kharéshthi legends on some of these coins the 
Baron has proposed to read according to his original case 
Hushanu, for Kushine (p. 85), and scecording to his later 
ease Atiaheneii, for Aushdnetin (p. 757), as, respectively, 
the foreign and the Praikrit genitive plural of his 
desiderated base Kusha, The same principles of reading, 


' Mr. Purgiter has proposed (pp. 646, G0, above) to read no, and 
to find here Gaaiawo, as the foreign nominative singular of the base 
ifuhava, — Gualvien, Awehidina, used, in foreign fashion, instead of the 
base, o8 the first member of the compound, As he hoa sald (p. 651, 
‘bote 1), his reading would strengthen the case which I support: of any 
rate it would not help the Baron's view, But I regret to have to aay 


that, for reasons already given (p. 373, aod note 2), I cannot agree with 
him: I retain the belief thut the syllable ia me, 
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applied to the legends on the coins of another ruler, 
Pakorés,' would give us the truly remarkable titles— 

maharijn and rujutirwytt, 

or mohararyama and ravijantirariyjani, 

instead of the ordinary— 

moharaja and vajpatiraje, 
which are yielded by those legends when read on sensible 
lines. This point, I think, may be left at that. without 
any further comment. 


The Shaonano shao coin-legend 
Certain coins of Kanishka bear a legend which runs 
thus :— 





Shaonano shao Kanéshki Koshano: 
“Kings of kings, Kanishka, the Kushan.”* 

This arrangement and interpretation of the legend are 
nob new ones, put forward by me and endorsed only by 
Mr. Allan, as might well be thought from the Baron's 
remarks (p. 759 f.) They are the standing treatment 
of it, always accepted until the Baron came forward to 
dispute it, 

Iv his desire to find here, aguin; the use of a base 
Ausia, the Baron wishes to persuade us (pp. 83, 759) 
that the legend begins with Koshanoe; and that this word 
is a genitive plural (instead of a nominative singular), 
dependent on shaonane sha, 

Now, the Baron admits (p. 759) that I have established 
the fact that substantial parts of the general design nearly 
always separate the words Aoshano and shaonano on the 
coins in question. And he admits also that this fact would 
indeed favour the accepted arrangement of the legend, 


' Whiteleal, Comms fo the Panjat Mimenm, vol, 1, plate 16, No. 76: 
nnd see pp. 156, note 2 Compare Gardner, Coine of the Greeb-ond Seatheec 
Ainge of Bactria ond foolia, plate 23, fie, 8, 

"The legend is in Greek characters, cursive; and the omieron in it 
* Tepresente mn vt, 08 it so often does in the Greek transliteration of Indian 
nAMes, eb, 
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supported hy me, and militate against the new one proposed 
by him, “if fhe says] it could be proved that the parts of 
the reneral design constituted on the coins of the period 
anything like marks of punctuation,” But he goes on to 
usk:—* But can sich arule be proved ?” A little real 
study of coins would, I think, have given the Baron the 
answer to this question, and have resolved some other 
doubts which he has, 

Tt can hardly be denied, I imagine, that every coin- 
legend, like any other sentence which is not either 
nonsense or a riddle, must begin with some particular 
word, and cannot be rend haphazard from any point in it; 
tilso, that it would not be altogether a senseless proceeding 
for the designer of « coin to ensure that there shall be no 
doubt as to what is intended to be the first word of his 
lerend. And a glance through the plates in Gardner's 
(Catalogue —or through those in Whitehead'’s Catalogue— 
will show that the designers of the coins represented 
therein did in many cases mark distinetly the beginnmg 
of their legends. They did so in more ways than one. 
But we are concerned here only with the means adopted 
by the designers of the coins of the Kanishka series, 
including those of Huvishka and Vasudéva, I have 
figured seven obverses of this series in the plate at p, 378 
above. These are not exceptional instanees : they are 
typical ones, representing the whole series of the coins 
~ bearing the shoonano sheo legend. They show that the 
designers of these coins kept steadily in view the 
desirability of marking the beginning of the legend, and 
that they did it by putting a space, filled with a substantial 
part of the general desien, between the Inst word and the 
first. They show also that, while the designers plamly 
thought it good, whether from an artistic or from 
cominen-sense point of view, to present the first word 
of the legend without any division of it, the rest of the 
legend was subordinated to the treatment of the ceneral 
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design, so that any other word of it —even the king's 
name— might be divided at any place that should he 
found convenient. 

That gives the answer to the Baron's question: the 
coins themselves prove the rule that he wants. It aleo 
answers another question raised by him in bringing into 
this matter another lezend which has nothing to do with 
it, but which happens to illustrate further my remarks: 
he asks (p. 759):—*"“Do not the king's legs, which 
generally separate Koshano from shaonano, stand hetween 
the iota and the lambda (in basileén) on some coins of 
Kaniska (cf. Whitehead, pl. xx, No. 4)?” 

Certainly they do: and why should they not? ‘The 
coin to which the Baron refers is not unique, and has 
nothing extraordinary about it: it is one of the series for 
which see also Whitehead, plate 17, No. 53; Gardner, 
plate 26, fizs, 1, 2, 3: and Cunningham, Coins of the 
Kushdne, plate 16, figs. 1,3, 5,11. These sre the coins 
of Kanishka, with the Hélios, Héphaistos, Saléné, and 
Nanaia reverses, which have on the obverse a Greek 
legend in Greek uncial characters, ‘The legend is— 

Basileus basiledn Kanéshkon. 

In each case it begins at the top, on the right (like the 
legend on the coins B, 1 and 2 in the plate at p. 378 
above), behind the head of the spear in the king's left 
hand, and ends at the top, on the left (like that same 
legend), in front of his helmet: the beginning of it being 
thus elearly marked here. again, by a substantial part of 
the genera] design intervening between the first and Inst 
words. On all these coins the word basilein, at the 
bottom, is divided by the king's legs between the iofa and 


* The sare practice, of marking the beginning of » legend by placing 
Bsubstantial part of the ceneral design between the last word and the 
first, and of su bordinating other ports of the leeened to the design, cnn 
he traced alao on coins of other lands and other times: jt is found ove 
Of OUT own coinage of a quite recent date, 


mas, 1914, tin 
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lambda; just as on the coin B, 2 the name Aandésiti, at 
the bottom, is divided between the alpha and mu by the 
legs and the altar. And it was so divided because it was 
only the middle word in the legend, and it was found 
convenient to subordinate the treatment of it to the 
treatment of the general design. 

The Kushin coin-legend in which we are interested is 
marked distinctly as beginning with siaonane and ending 
with Aoshano: not even the pronouncement by “a well- 
known authority on Indian numismaties”, which the 
Baron has cited so hopefully on p. 760, can shake this 
position. For the rest, no doubt much may be done in 
the speculative line with the little-known syntax (see 
p. 760, note) of o language about which not much more is 
known than abont its syntax. But in view of all the 
other evidence Aoshano, = Ausiuinu, the last word of the 
legend, cannot be the genitive plural of a base Kuala 
dependent on the opening term shaonane shao, from 
which, in the construction of the sentence, it is separated 
by the proper name of Kanishka, or of Huvishka or 
Visudéva as the case may be: it can only be the 
nominative singular of a hase Nushin, in apposition 
with the proper name. 


Miscellaneous remarks 

In note 2 on p. 754, the Baron has complained that no 
notice has been taken of his suggestion that evidence in 
favour of the name being Kusha, Kuéa, instead of Kushiin, 
is to be found in the term Kuéadvipa, which is the name, 
meaning “the buse-grass island”, of one of the fabulous 
zones, each separated from the next one by an ocean, 
which the Hind& ideas of geography placed round outside 
Jambudvipa, “the rose-apple-tree island ” (India), and thie 
Lavanasamudra or “ocean of salt” which surrounded it. 
This seemed, and still seems, too trivial to eall for any 
discussion, 
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As to a remark mace by the Baron on P- 760, 1 have 


not the slightest wish, nor, I understand, has Mr. Allan 


(see p. 403), to deny that the expression Madan sah, taken 
as Persian and treated on “ purely philological grounds", 
ean be translated by “ king of the Kas or Kidas". But, 


a5 Mr. Allan has indieated, the Baron's mistake lias heen ct? 
in sturting with that, at the wrong end, instead of 


examining tirst the contemporaneous evidence of the 


inseriptions and coins, which lead distinetly to the result 


that Kian dah means “the Kigin king “. 
As regards a remark made by the Baron in note 1 ou 


p. 762, T am not responsible for the translation of the sl 
Tibetan work dealing with Li-yul, Khotan. I believe 


that that translation is right. But it does not matter 
a jot for our present purposes whether that work does or 


does not speak really of “Kanishka aNp the king of 


Guzan”. The important point is that it presents the 


transliterated form Gru-san, whieh, like the Chinese Awei- 


shuany, can only indicate a name Gushan, = Gushan, 

As regards the Baron's closing sentences, [ think that 
any reader of his papers and imine will agree that it is 
his novel view, not the long-standing one that I support, 
which is so dependent on assumptions. But the question 


_ passes now beyond the sphere of asstmiption and argument, 


We have now a new item of evidence in the inseription 
of the year 136 recently discovered by Dr, Marshall at 
Taxila: and this in fact clinches the matter. In line 3 


(p. 976: above) we have the elanse— 


Hitharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa Khushanasa 
aroga-dachhinag 


“for the bestowal of good health upon the great king, 


the over-king of kings, the son of the gods, the Khushiina,” 
No amount of ingenuity can find here in Khushanasa 


an equivalent of A@&in 4h, or take the word as anything 
but the genitive singular of a base i hushener, = Khushana. | 
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The upshot of the matter is simply that the name of 
Kanishka’s race was Kushdna, Rushin, with the occasional 
variants Gushana, Gushin, and Kihushdna, Khushin. 

J. F.. FLEer. 
MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 

Dr. J. F. Fleet, commenting (supra, pp. 745-7) upon 
my note concerning the above expression, adheres to his 
“original interpretation of it twenty-five years ago ", and 
maintains that “the word gana means simply ‘a tribe’, 
not ‘tribal constitution, i.e. embodiment us a tribe", 
He does not, however, refer to the authorities mentioned 
in the note or support the statement concerning the 
meaning by any confirmations. 

In order to put the difference of view in a pointed 
manner, it might be convenient to affirm that gana 
never and in no place has the meaning “tribe”, But, 
unfortunately, the word “tribe” is itself ambiguous, and 
we might be led into misunderstandings not germane to 
the point at issue. So much, however, may safely be 
said, that the meaning “tribe” is not, to my knowledge, 
given by any of the dictionaries, Sanskrit or European, 
although the word is treated with sufficient explicitness 
by most of them. 

The ordinary senses ascribed to the word by Indian 
lexicographers are; (1) « collection or group (usually 
sama) of animate or inanimate things; (2) the following 
of Siva; (3) a subdivision of gulma, itself a division, or 
squad, in an army. 

In Buddhist writings gaye denotes o group, class, or 
quorum, something intermediate between the Sangha and 
the individual monk; see, for example, the indexes to 
Professor Oldenberg's edition of the Vinuwya-pitaka, 

Among the Jains also the word was a technical term, 
meaning according to the Abhidhiina-rijendra poras- 
parasapeksanam anckakulindip sadhiindm samuddya 
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“a group of Sidhus, of different successions, standing in 
relation to one another,” and according to Professor Jacobi, 
not inconsistently (“Saered Books of the East,” vol. xxii, 
p. 288, n. 2), “the school which is derived from one 
teacher.” 

It we turn to writers dealing with legal and con- 
stitutional matters, we find Professor Foy (Die Kénigliche 
frewalt, p. 20, n. 1) giving the meaning “village assemblies", 
while Professor Jolly (Recht wnel Sitte, p. 136) has “ Orts- 
ausschiissen oder Gerichten” (“local committees or courts”). 
Dr. Fleet himself has doubtingly rendered qane-érestha Wy 
“leader of an assemblage” (Corpus Inscriptionwm Inedi- 
carum, i, pP. 291, and n. 3) In the Mahabharata, 
according to Professor Hopkins, “we find corporations 
of every kind, under the name of gana” (J.A.O.8, xiii, 
pp. 81-2). The Arthesastre (ec. 24, p. 60) speaks of goenas 
of workmen (kirw) and artisans (4i/pi). But, of course: 
it 78 In connexion with tribal names, such as Malla, 
Yaudheya, and Milava, that the implication of the term 
specially concerns us. Relying upon the evidence 
adduced by Professor Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, 
pp- 17 sqq.) and Mr. Jayaswal (An Inéroduction to 
Hindu Polity, pp. 3 sqq.), I represented the ganas as 
denoting “[ruling] aristocracies": and it is here that 
I find room for the ambiguity, since an aristocracy 
might in such o case be also a “tribe”. 

Tt should be observed that the existence of a feene. in 
this sense does not necessarily imply the absence of 
a king, whether hereditary or temporary, and in the 
inportant chapter of the Mahkdbldrata (xii, 107) which 
treats of the matter the coexistence of w king is the case 
contemplated. The king must not consult with the whole 
intna, bot with the chiefs (mukhya): the strength of 
& gane is union, and its weakness dissension. But, when 
eoins are issued by the authority of « gene (which is the 
case with the Yaudheyas), or an era is maintained by it 
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(which is the case with the Malavas), plainly the absence 
of royalty is implied. 

It is an interesting etymological fact, upon which, 
however, no streas should here be laid, that gana is in 
origin the same word (except in gender) os the Greek 
Bowdy ; and one may indeed suppose the gane to be a sort 
of council representing the powerful families in the state. 

Tt is desirable to seek rather for points of agreement 
than of difference ; and accordingly one would ask whether 
Dr, Fleet seriously dissents from the view that the era im 
question, which he considers to have been maintained by 
the Malavas, had been used by them from its commence- 
ment. If we listen to his own statement, he goes further 
still, for we read (p.746) that “I arrived at the conclusion 
that something happened in B.c. 58 which led to a more 
definite constitution of them then as a tribe ; and I treated 
the era as ronning from that event, and so as having heen 
founded by them”. If this view is adhered to, the whole 
question is settled, since it is plainly unnecessary to ascribe 
the institution of the era to some further cause, such as 
the reign of Kaniska, 

There would still remain, however, a linguistic question : 
does Malava-quna-sthiti mean the “continuanee of the 
Malava gana”, or “the usage of the same”! There 1s 
no doubt that athali con mean “a settled role, custom, 
usage”; but what seems inappropriate is to include under 
such terms a method of dating. Upon repeated con- 
sideration I do not feel that we have the means of 
decisively resolving this question. 

It may be asked whether any suggestion can be made 
as to the nature of the event which led to the inanguration 
of the era in question, Since in earlier times the Malavas 
had unquestionably been under the rule of kings, it would 
be natural to suppose that the dating was from a termi- 
nation of that sovereignty. Now “the Cunga dynasty of 
Magadha and Malava” is dated by Professor Rapson in 






his recent work (Ancient India, p. 183) as ruling from 
184 to 72 &C., an approximation no doubt. This brings us 
rather near to 58 B.c., and it is a plausible conjecture that 
‘the reconstitution of the Malava-gana may have been 
% consequence of the overthrow of that, or an allied, 


dynasty, whether due to a Saka invasion (ef. the story oF 


Gardabhila) or to some other Cause, | 
| . F. W. THosas, 

THE Dare or Vasusanpac! “1x THe Ning Honpreps” 

As regards the article of Professor Otto Franke (JRAS. 
April, 1914, pp. 398-401) acainst my interpretation of 
“in the 900 years” and “500 years” in the life of | 
Vasubandhu, it is certainly a peculiar use of numerals not: 
often found in Chinese literature. Wu-pat-nien-chung, 
lit. “ five-hundred-years-in ", in an ordinary Chinese sense 
would mean “during” or“ within the five hundred years”. 
But that it is not meant for a duration of time is seen. 
from the context, which requires a point of time either 
_ 200th (500th) year, or may be some years after the named 
year (but not before it), In this sense I used “the tenth 
century” for 900. Vasuhandhu's date is, as M. Péri 
himself says,“ 900 years a.n. generally”, but sometimes. 
“800 et plus” or “$00 ans passés", or even “ LLOO. 


years a.N.* So here it is certain that the ninth century — 


elapsed is meant by 900 and not that current. Perhaps 
my explanation 900-99 for 900 nnd 500-99 for 500 They 


sound too exact ; but, if “900 years +" is meant, it in 


' This note wns sent in the form of o letter to Mr. F. W. Thomas. 

* Seo Mulletin de I Ecote francaise d'Kictréme-orient, J uillet-Decembre, 
1911, p. 356, 5.2. Instead of 900 another text has LlO0; seeLe., p. 57, 
As regards M. Péri's article on the date of Vasubandhnu, I am studying | 


the materials once again. When I proposed my date 420-500 for 
Vastlondhu, a still Inter date wos being assigned by M. Lévi and = 
others, So 1 limited myself to the safest materials. Several of those 

rejected] by me were taken up by M. Péri, 1 myself am in favour of an ‘a 


a ® 


earlier date for Vasubandhu-Asaiga ; but I shallsee whether ornolcan 


‘gree with him and give up my own proposal, 


a 
; 
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natural for a Chinese to mention 900 and leave the odd 
years. And I thought it quite reasonable to inelode all 
odd numbers 1-99 in the year-period of 900. In any case, 
900 and odd years will be the tenth century, and not the 
ninth century, as Professor Franke puts it. Besides, 
I don't think that there is an example of e.g. chite-erh- 
nien, Le.“ 900 years”, being used for the ninth century in 
Chinese literature. I am quite ignorant about the case. 
If an early part of the tenth century is meant, and not 
the ninth century, it is best to stick to the round number 
a6 M. Wassilief did, simply saying “fiini hundert Jahr” 
or “neun hundert Jahr, nach dem Nirvina des Buddha”, 
thus leaving odd years to the imagination of the reader 
Lately, however, I found a strong reason to suppose that 
we should be all wrong if we translated such nomeral 
phrases according to the usual Chinese sense; for they are, 
after all, translations of a Sanskrit, or at any rate of an 
Indian, original’ To prove this we have an excellent work 
called the Sameya-bhedoparacana-cukra, by Vasumitra, 
of which we have three different Chinese translations. 
From these we can clearly see that chwng, lit** within”, 
“in', is simply the Sanskrit locative or antare; for Hiuen- 
tsang translates it as such, while Poramartha uses chung 
here, as in the life of Vasubandhu. Here Parnmnartha’s 
translation abounds in the expressions such as “after 
100 years"? “ full 100 years",“ 16 years over 100 years” 


' In Japanese, if we say Go-lyaku-nen-doi (Fy, FS. f®). lit. “*in 
the five hundreds", it menns exactly the period of 600-00, Further, 
if we my Go-Ayaku-goju-nen-dat (Fi A Jt --  f®), it is for 
the period of 350-9, just os you say “in the fifties”, “sixties”, or 
“seventies “ of the current century. I think that this ought to be also 
the Chinese custom, if any era or dynasty lasts so many handreds or 
thousands of years, Unfortunately, no era being in use in China, 
T cannot adduoe any evidence for this. 

* Wassiliet, Auddivmns, pp. 284, 240, 

? (Cf ny remarks supra, p. 749.—F. W. T.| 

* Nanjio Cat., Nos, 1294, 1255, 1286; Waasilief, Le., p- 244. 

* Nikkhante pathaeme passaaate (Dip. &, 16). | 
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(vassasalassa upari solasame vasse) “in the second, 
third, fourth, hundred years (dvittye* trtiye, caturthe 
varsasute), or “in the 200th, 300th, 400th year” (dei- 
wirsaéte, tri-versidate, catuer-varsadate)® M. Wassilief 
translates these last from the Tibetan text “im fortgang 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts", “im dritten Jahrhundert a 
“im vierten Jahrhundert”, and, in case Chinese puts 
“when the seeond hundred year is full”, the Tibetan 
stems to put “im 2wei hundertsten Jahre“ From this it 
is pretty clear that when (fi (@)* is prefixed to a 
“ hundred-years", the hundred-years. means “century ” 


(vargisetom), entirely against the common usage of the 


Chinese language; for commonly ti-erh-(san, ssii)-pai- 
mien would mean “the 200th, (800th, 400th) year ”, but 
never “the second, third, fourth century". No such 
century system exists in China, So far it is clear enough. 
Further, in the Treatise on the Eighteen Nikayas (Nanjio, 
No. 1284), which is asagned to Paramirtha, but is in 
reality a translation of Kumarajiva,® 200, 300, and 400 
are used without the ordinal sign ##, and the case is 
exactly the same as for the 900 and 500 in question. 
In this text 116 years and 100 and odd years are not 
called the * 200 years”, while in the other texts they are 
called the “second century”; but when we eome to the 
time which the other texts indicate with the words “ the 
second century is full", then, and then only, it is said in 
this text “in the 200 years a.v.”, and after that we have 
only 300 or 400 years A.x 


| Samoantapiatdikd, p. 204. * Diatiye vasasatontare (Dip. &, 63). 

* OF these may be dei-corpaiate, tri-varsaiiferu, cofurn Kerryatesy, OF 
something like these, as we find in some inscriptions, See Bonbeay 
Archmoloywal Keport, March, 1013; pp. 48-0. 

* Wassilief, Le, pp. 240, 251, 252, 255. 

* Ti is the sign of an ordinal. 

* Especinily the latter part of the book, which Corresponds to 
Vasumitra’s work, 

* The fist is not quite clear on some points; therefore I add the whole 
list at the end for a reference. 


_ ' 


* 


ne 
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From these analogies we can jedee that “in 500 years” 
and “in 900 years " of Paramirtha's Life of Voweuhandha 
mean the 500th and 900th year respectively, but not the 
r ) fifth eentury and the ninth eentury. Thus, it would be 
oh he best after all to translate them simply “500 years” 
or “900 years” AN, as Wassilief did. But, if we tunder- 
stand that these are simply expressed in the round 
numbers, it will be only fair to assume that a few years 
after or before the named year are included therein, This 
as will not be against the Chinese usage nor the Indian either. 





How various year-periods are expressed in the three 
different translations of the presumably same original of 
the Stemaya-bhedoperacana-colra :— | 

No, 1286. No. 1285. No, 284. 
Hinen-taong. Poranvirtan. Perreconitrtivs | A wandrajiva). 
00 and odd years acs. LLG years as. 116 eure aos. 
| ae the second Ji) years. In the reraes LOO years, In 10 and odd years, 


; * re nr re Deeat, — 
Ys In 1) and odd years, — 

~ “When the second “100 ‘The second “100 years” In the 200 years, 

years” is full. being full. - 

An the third “(100 years",! Tn the third ‘HWiOvears™, In the 300 years. 


At the end of | the third Tathethird © 100 years”. In the 800 yeurs, 
“00 years”. 


At the beginning of the cbrgesstay lyst ‘100veors”, In the 400 years. 
fourth “100 years” 


J. ‘Tak akvst, 


Trois Nores 
I. La date de Kanishka 
Le Vinaya des Mala-Sarvastivadins instre dans lo 
section des Médicaments (Bhaisajyavastu) une sorte de 
mahitmya bouddhique du Gandhara; le Bouddha y prédit 
entre autres Ja construction du stipa de Kaniska- 


pone ie 


he The text has 300 years, but we have to read ** the third 100 yents ] - 
from the context, ‘ 





« 





M. Huber a cité et traduit le passage dans ses Eiudes 
Bouddhiques (BEFEO., t. xiv, No. 1, p. 18): “ Le Bouddha 
dit: Aprés mon Nirvana, cet enfant qui s'amuse A faire 
un stipa en terre sera le roi Kaniska, et il fondera un 
grand stipa qu'on appellera le stipa de Kaniska; et if 
étendra Ja religion du Bouddha.” Ici encore, comme 
presque dans tous les cas, le traducteur chinois qui. 
travaillait sous la direction de Yi-tsing a fiicheusement. 
abrége son texte. Le passage paralléle dans la version 
tibétaine (Dulva, ii, 247", L 2) ajoute d’importantes 
précisions: “Quand 400 ans seront éeoulés apres mon 
Parinirvana il y aura, dans la race de Kugana, un roi 
nommée Kaniska” (ja yous su mya van las ‘das nas lo 
bai brgya lon pa dar ‘dir Iw gu navi rigs kyi ryyal 
po Ka nis ka ges bya be ‘byuk ba ‘gyre be). La 
date indiquée ici est aussi celle que donne Hiouen-tsang 
(Mémoires, i, 107: “Dans In quatre-centieme année apres 
le Nirvana, le roi Kaniska monta sur le tréne , . ." ) avant 
de: raconter le fondation du célébre stapa, Le pélerin 
chinois a, comme i] le fait si souvent, suivi le texte du 
Vinaya des Mfla-Sarvastivadins; mais il a néglgd de 
Ini emprunter Je tom de la dynastie; I'original, 
scrupuleusement reproduit, comme toujours, par le 
traducteur tibétain, mentionnait expressément “la race 


de Kusana™, 


La date assignée i Kaniska par lo prophétie du Bouddha 


-dans le Vinaya des Mila-Sarvastivadins ne résout pas 


lénigme ehronologique qui a tourmenté tant de chercheurs ; 
elle introduit du moins un élement de précision dans la 
controverse. De Hiouen-tsang, garant trop tardif pour 
imposer la conviction, la responsabilité de cette date passe 
a un Vinaya que des indices assez nombreux semblent 
reporter vers l'époque de Kaniska (ef. Les Eléments dle 
Formation du Divydvadana dans T'owng-Pao, 1907, 


pp. 114 sqq.). Du méme coup, le chitfre de 400, adopté 
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par les rédacteurs de ce Vinaya, prend une importance 
quon ne saurait nier. Le point de départ du comput, 
Vannée du Parinirvana, reste encore, il est vrai, impossible 
 déterminer, Mais, A défaut de cette donnée, le méme 
Vinaya fournit un élément assez solide de chronologie 
relative. Presque immédiatement ala suite de la prophetie 
sur Kaniska, le Bouddha sur le chemin du retour passe 
par le pays des Sirnsenas et il annonce a Ananda la 
grandeur future de Mathura, “Une centaine d'années 
apres mon Nirvana, deux fréres, Nata et Bhata, fonderont 
en ce liew un monastere qu'on appellera Nata-Bhata; 
entre les endroits off demeurent ef couchent ceux qui se 
eonforment au éamatha et i la vipagyand celui-la sere 
le premier. Et dans le bourg de Mathura il y aura un 
parfumeur nomme Seeret (chim. # EF; tib. shas = Skt. 
Gupta); son fils nommé Proche-secret (jf #; tib. her 
sha = U pagupta),quoique manquant des signes merveilleux, 
sera comme un Bouddha, Une centaine d'années apres 
mon Nirvana, il quittera la maison pour entrer dans ma 
lot, et il fera oeuvre de Bouddha.” La prophétie est 
identique dans In version chinoise (loc. laud, p. 35%, 
eol. 18 sqq.) et dans la version tibétaine (loc, laud, 
p. 2497, ine), On reconnait ici la prophétie énoncte dans 
le Pathéupradina du Divyivadina: asyam Ananda 
Mathurayimh mame versodotaperinireriasye Gupte nama 
qandhiko bhavisyati | tasya jutro bhavisyaty Upagupte 
namdakeanako buddho yo mana varsasataparinervriasya 
buddhakaryan korisyatt, ete. J'ai déjA eu l'occasion - 
de signaler (Les Eléments de Formation, p, 6) que 
cette propheéetie avec le récitt on elle est saserporke-d 

retrouve dans les deux versions chinoises de ]'Asokiivadina 
datées l'une (A-yn wong tehoun) de 281-306, l'autre 
(d-yu wang fing) de 412, et aussi dans la version 
chincise du Saviyjukts Agama exéeutée entre 485 et 443. 
Cette méme prophétie est encore rappelée dans les 
mémes termes, sans aucune modification, dans le dernier 
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chapitre du Samyuktavasty du Mula-Sarvastivadi-vinaya 
(id., Tékyé, xvii, 2, 94°, col. 7 sqq., et 95%, col. 9), ot 
Ananda sur |e point d’entrer dans le Nirvana prédit. In 
transmission de Ja doctrine. La date d'Upagupta vaut 
approximativement pour lempereur Agoka, qui fut son 
disciple. J] faut done en conclure que le systeme 
chronologique des Mila-Sarviistivadins, fixé dans leur 
Vinaya peu de temps, semble-t-il, aprés Kaniska, mettait 
un intervalle de trois sieeles entre Adoka et. Kaniska, 
Asoka réegne, sous réserve d'un trés lécer flottement, entre 
269 et 227 av. J.C.; lordination d'Upagupta, qui fut le 
gurn d'Asoka, ne peut pas descendre plus bas que les 
premieres années du régne; un intervalle de 300 ans 
(300-209 = 31) mene assez loin de l'an 78 J.C. 


Il. fie mom de Naseena 

PE Abhidhorma-mahd-vibhdéad-dastra, traduit deux fois 
en chinois, par Buddhavarman et Tao-t‘ai, 437-0 (Nanjio, 
1204), et par Hiouen-tsang en 656-9 (Nanjio, 1263), se 
presente formellement comme leeuvre des "500 grands 
Arhats” réunis en concile par Kaniska, On peut contester 
cette attribution (cf. Takakusu, “On the Abhidharma 
Literature of the Sarvistivadins”: Journ. Pali Text Soc., 
1905, pp. 125 sqq.), que Hiouen-tsang n’avait pas hésité 
a contresigner. En fait I'uvre est un commentaire du 
Jidnaprasthana-sistra. Pour expliquer ces mots: “ réener 
sur une région, Ja Vibhasi prend des exemples réels, 
“Comme je roi A‘iu cha SE BH, le roi Ou-lown-tcho 
M 2 Zé. le Fils du Ciel de Tvin # K F, ete.” (trad. 
Buddhavarman, chap. 14; éd. Tokyé, xx, 7. 85°, col, 6; 
méme enumeration, col. 7); mais Hiouen-tsang (xxii, 1. 
L07*, col. 4) traduit ainsi: “Comme Avt-cha-na fe ef Se, 
Mou-lou-ch'a 7% Gh A, le Fils du Ciel de Yehe-na 
=: Bj, ete.” Je ne m'arréterai ici ni sur Ou-lown-teh'u 
et Mou-lou-ich'a = Muru(ai da, nisur Tein et Tehe-na = 
Cina, ni sur le titre de “ Fils du Ciel", qui tous cependant 
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peuvent suggeerer d'utiles observations. Je ne veux 
signaler que l'alternance A‘iv-cha et Kiu-cha-ne. La 
transeription de Buddhavarman, A‘iu-cha, suppose une 
sonore a Vinitiale; j'ai déja traitée de ce earactére A propos 
du prétendu nom sanserit de Khotan, Kustana, dans mes 
Notes: chinoises sur Inde, v (REFEO. v, p. 259); une. 
page plos haut (p. 85°, col. 4, duch. 14) Buddhavarman 
emploie exactement les mémes caractéres 3B PP Kiw-cha 
pour rendre le nom du savant docteur Ghosa, que 


-Hiouen-tsang de son ecété traduit (p. 106", eol, 17) 


“Bean son”, micao-yin, &F =. Buddhavarman connait 
done le nom de cette dynastie sous la forme Guse. Mais 
Hiouen-tsang, qui se pique de reproduire rigourensement 
les originaux sanserits, rétablit la forme pleine et corre 
Ala fois: Augaue; il nest pas jusqu't la nasale serébeals 
quail naib soignensement notée. Sans son témoignage, 
on pouvait étre tenté de reconnaitre chez Buddhavarman 
la forme originale et authentique du nom des Kouchans, 





IT, Les reis Fou-tou de Khotan 

Les Annales des 'I‘ang mentionnent une série de rois de 
Khotan qui portent tous en téte de leur nom personnel 
Vappellation Fou-tew. Le premier de cette série est Fou- 
fou Sin, qui vint se présenter i la cour impériale juate 
avant lavenement de Kao-tsong (049). M. Sten Konow, qui_ 
vient dinaugurer si brillamment ses Etudes Nhotanises 
(IKAS. 1914, pp. 339 sqq,), a reconnu etrangeté de cette 
appellation ; il o, por l'intermédiaire de Dr, Hoernle, 
consulte Prof. Bullock et M. Parker; sur la foi de leurs 
indications il observe que “Io transcription correcte 
est probablement Fouw-tehia (Fu-ch'a), qui semble une 
autre maniere de rendre Vijaya, ou plutét Vida", Mais le 
caractére fj, lu tow dans Fott-tou, et que les autorités 
de M. Konow lisent fch'e (ch‘a), a une valeur nettement 
définie dans les transcriptions, ot il est d’ usage constant; 


il représente la syllabe ja des mots sanscrits, autrement dit 
ane 
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ia sonore palatale suivie de a (ou les sy llahes pracritisées en 


jt dans l'usage, comme dya,ete.), Lautre part le carnciere 


écrit fF. qui se lit fou, et qui est un caractére significatif 
Sans usage dana les transcriptions, se confond aisément 
avec le caractere IK, & phonétique identique, lu Jet, en 
usage courant dang les transeriptions, ou il figure vi, ve, vai 
du sanscrit. I] me parait hors de doute qu il faut lire 
PR fal fei-che, qui transerit exactement vija: on retrouve 


ict le vijaya attesté par les sources tibétaines, et represente. 


dans les documents antérieurs par Wei-teh‘e B} i (que la 
tradition maintient ensuite dans des cas sporadiques). 
La substitution de Fei-che & Wei-tch’e vers 649 est un 
fait: signifieatif; Hiouen-tsang est rentré de ses voyages 
en 645 avee le prestige du pélerin, de explorateur, et 
du savant; son influence propage et fait triompher une 
méthode scientifique de transcription qui s'applique 
& rendre exactement les sons des mots etrangers; les 
annalistes de la cour se conforment sans retard au nouvean 
systeme, consacré par le grand nom de Hiouen-tsang. 
SYLVAIN Levi, 
Tae AGE OF THE Puranas 

Mr. Pargiter, who has recently? devoted some study to 
the approximate dating of the Purdue, lias econeluded 
that there are reasons for holding that Purdnas existed in 
the fourth century B.c., and were authoritative even then, 
and he argues that they are older than my estimate of 
their date, The importance of the subject renders some 
investigation of the facts desirable, 

The new evidence adduced by Mr, Pargiter for the 
existence of the Purdaas in the fourth century consists 
merely? of the fact that the author of the Arthadistra 
ranks the J¢ihdaa os the fifth Veda, and anal yses it into 
six clements, Purine, Hivrtta, Akhydyika, Udaharana, 


| TRAS. 1914, p. 740, 
* Vincent Smith, Karly History of Jneia, pe 2a 
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Dharmasdstra, and Arthaststra, Manifestly this adds 
nothing to the Vedic evidence’ which reveals to ws 
ftihasa and Purdee. Clearly it is useless as a piece 
of evidence for the existence of Purines in the modern 
sense, for all the other terms are generic, not deseriptions 
of definite works, and all that it tells us is that ancient 
tales were current, a fact which is certainly natural. But 
what a Purdyu contained in the way of ancient tales we 
sunply do not know, and in particular we have nob 
a bint that Purdnas contained any historical matter 
af all at this stage. Therefore the new evidence is 
absolutely without value. | 

OF quite different importance is the question of the 
evidence adduced by Mr. Pargiter himself in his Dynasties 
ofthe Kali Age, when he seeks to show that, as regards 
the aceount of these dynasties, the oldest form was 
embodied in the Bhavisya Purdna about the middle of 
the third century a.p.. not later than ap. 260-1; this 
form was borrowed from the Bhavisya by the Matsya 
during the period a.p, 275-500; the Blavisya was revised 
and the account of the kings carried further down to 
about 4.p. 315-20, and this form was borrowed by the 
Vayu Puriadt in one MS.: it was further revised about 
A.D, 325-30, and in that form borrowed by the vulgate 
text of the Vayu and the Brahmanda. The Visnw and 
Bhdgavata Pwriinas contain later versions, These are 
more definite results than those arrived at by Buhler? 
and differ as regards the relative age of the Vayu and 
the Matsya from those of Bhandarkar. 

Unfortunately, the acceptance of these views requires 
a good deal of faith, The Bhavisyca, the reputed souree, 
in nO case contains the information given in its reputed 
descendants, and the theory that these other versions were 

+ Vedic Index, i, 76, 77, 540, Bee also below as to the Lorient 


evidence of Apastamba, not used by Messrs, Pargiter and Vincent Smith. 
TA. xxv, 325. 


* Bombay Gazetteer, 1, ii, 102. 


? 
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derived from the Bhavisya rests on an extraordinarily 
weak foundation. The Sita in the Matsya prefaces the 
account of the kings with the verse fan servin /irta- 
yisydmd bhavisye kathitan wrpan. Mr. Pargiter holds 
that blavisye must here mean “in the Bhavisya Purdne ". 
It is impossible to see the necessity; two MSS, indeed 
have bhavigydn, and the sense of bhowisyan can be found 
in blawigye, “in the future.” That this is the case 15 
really made certain by the phrase above, ata Gradhvam 
pravaksyimi bhavigya ye nrpaa tatha. It is wholly 
unreasonable to put a different sense on bhewisye kathitan, 
In the Vayu we find bhavisye puthitin, but pace 
Mr. Pargiter this may and probably does mean nothing 
more than fathitan, with the added implication of a written. 
record, bhavisye meaning still “in the future". This view 
is confirmed by looking at the variants of p. 3, L 15, of 
Mr. Pargiter’s text: pravaksydmi namatas caiva tan 
nrpin, which is so read in the Matsya and Fayu with 
the variant in five Mufeya MSS. of bhavisydn keathitaén 
arpan, which the editor calmly says “should no doubt 
be Bhawisye kathitan arpan”. Or, again, the verse in the 
Matsya tasyanvavaye vakeydmi bhe visye kathitiin wrepan 
is in the Viiyu tavato mrpan, which Mr. Pargiter has to 
condemn as a misreading, unless it can be found to give 
the same sense as the Mateya in his version, which is 
really impossible. 

The next piece of evidence of Mr, Pargiter is the use of 
the Vayu and the Bralmanda of the phrases bhavisya- 
(bhavisyaj)-jiiair udahrtak at the end of the Aiksvika 
dynasty in place of the viprair gitah purdfanath of the 
Matsya. In the face of the obvious parallelism and 
identity of sense of these phrases, we are asked to believe 
that Shavisya here was the name of the Purine beeause 
(a) Vyiisa alone had foreknowledge, (4) others could only 
have it from him, (ec) the Sata had it from Vyiisa, and 
(d) therefore could not reasonably quote others, But the 

amas, 1014. =) i 


a 
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Matsya answers all this reasoning by the fact that the 
Sata gives the information as “sung by ancient sages”, 
and the phrase here means precisely the same, “ proclaimed 
by those who know the future,” Le. the same people as the 
ancient sages, 

Finally is quoted, p. 59, |. 10, bhavisye te prasaribhyatah 
purdnajiaih srutargibhih, which is held to support the 
rendering “in the Bhavisya™. It is an extraordinary 
phrase to have this sense, and the obvious sense is‘ in the 
future”. That two MSS. of the Matsya have pwrane 
érutisarpibhih is cited in support of the other version 
without a hint of the sense to be given to srutisarpibhih. 
- With this analysis of the evidence disappeurs, I think, 
the whole basis of the three recensions of the Bhawisya, 
themselves a very bold conjecture. That there was an 
old Purana called Bhavisyat is indeed proved by an 
authority cited neither by Mr. Vincent Smith + nor by 
Mr. Pargiter, the Ajastamba Dharma Satra? a fact 
whieh would render unnecessary Mr. Pargiters view that 
bhoewisyaynieawk in the Brakménda is a corruption, but 
unhappily the text of the Purdwu known to us by that 
name is evidently not the text known to Apastamba, 
and we are again left without any date for an existing 
Purine, though we have proof that Purdnes of some kind 
did exist and were of importance at the date when 
Apastamba flourished. 

The question then arises whether we can assume that 
the Maleya version was composed before ap. 300, A still 
earlier date for the original version of the Bhavisya is 
suggested by Mr. Pargiter? by reason of the fact that 
some five MSS. of the Motaya speak of Yajiiasri reigning 
in his Sth or 10th yeor, which he interprets to indicate 
that o compilation was begun in the latter part of the 
second century, But this is a mistake; the verse, if read 


' Korly History of India, yop. 22, 23, 
* Béhler, SRE, ii, pp. waix seq, °. xii, nm. 1; p. 42, 0. 8 
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nave versdnt Yujnagrih kurwle, is merely a prophetic 
present; there is a similar case of the use in respect of 
Senajit on p. 15, 1.13, where the future isa variant reading.' 
The later date is based on the view that the Matsya does 
not give any account of the Guptas, and therefore must 
have followed a version which stopped before that dynasty. 
The question, however, presenta itself whether the data of 
the Mateya do not point to a period beyond the begining 
of the Guptas. According to that text eizhteen Saka kin ga 
were to reign satani (riny agitivi ea. Assuming, with 
Dr. Fleet* that these Sakas are Nahapana and his sue- 
cessors, this gives uso date something like a.p. 458 for the 
termination of Saka rule, and, as this flatly contradicts 
the date assigned by Mr. Pargiter, he finds in these 
numerals the sense 183. This senge is manifestly not 
Sanskrit, and as the phrase happens to be clearly recorded 
also in the Vaaye, Mr. Pargiter has to fall back on a theory 
that this phrase was a translation from Prakrit, the 


words 105 being rendered by a sort of attraction not . 


Suter, trint but saténi trini. Apart from the Prakrit 
hypothesis, the suggestion of an inaccurate translation is 
too far-fetched, and the fatal difficulty arises that other 
numerals must admittedly he taken ns ordinary Sanskrit 
ones, as, for instance, the 460 years of the Andhra 
dynasty.? Instead of this wild conjecture it would be 
better in Mr. Pargiter’s view to date the 380 years from 
o0 8.0., taking this with Dr. Fleet as a Saka era, and see 
mm the date an approximate allusion to the commencement 
of the Gupta period which is known to the other 
Purdnas,* 


' This passage differs from p, 4, 1. 6, and p. 10, 1 a in riving the 
length of the reign, and so is prophetic, 

# JRAS. 1912, p. 1047. 

* Bo Mr. Pargiter’s view of 103 years for the Situnagas tn pluce of 
300 is not accepted by Vincent Smith, £arly History’, pe 4h, 

* The Kushan line survived until the tifth eentory in Kabul and the 
Saka Satraps until a,p, $88; see Vincent Smith, op. cli. po. 274, ooo 





* 
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Again, the Matsya knows of eleven Huns who are to 
reign 800 years (reduced by Mr. Pargiter as above to 
103), and Tusiras who are to reign 7,000 years, or, in 
the more moderate version of the Vitae, 5OO (periods wich, 
contrary to his own principle that triad éafani = 300 and 
satana trini = 103, Mr. Pargiter makes 105, or correcting 
the Matsya 107). Now it is difficult to fit in these 
dynasties or decide who they were, but it is the case that 
the prominence of the Huns in Indian literature is mamly 
in the fifth century. 4.b.! and the Huns as founding 
a dynasty in India can hardly be put at an early period. 
It is significant indeed im the case of Kalidasa, and points 
to his being assigned to an earlier date than is done by 
Liebich? and Vineent Smith" that he treats of the Huns 
as living beyond the Persians, a fact which indicates 
that his allusions are literary and reminiscent of the epic, 
the Huns being known to the Mahdbha@rata® This fet, 
is also supported by the fact reeently admitted" that 
Vasubandhu, the teacher of Dignaga, who is held by many 
authorities on the strength of Mallinitha to be known to 
Kalidasa, is really to be dated early in the fourth century 
rather than as was once held in the fifth.’ The mention 
of a Hun kingdom is therefore rather more plausible if we 
regard the Motsye os redacted in the filth century, 

Mr. Pargiter lays great stress on the fact that it is 
incredible that the Guptas should not have been mentioned 
if the Matsya account was compiled in their epoch, But 
here we are without cogent arguments, His own theory 
assumes that the Bhavisya was altered repentedly—as it 
has been altered apparently quite recently—to bring its 


' Vinednt Smith, op. cit. pp. Al0, 410, 

* fol, Porech, xxx, 105-308, 7 Op. cit. p HM. 

* Mazomdar, JRAS. 100, pp. 730 seqq, 

-- Hopkins, Great ype of fnelia, po 47d. 

* Vincent Smith, op. cit, pp, 328-14 ; Fleet, JRAS. 1914, pp. 398-401, 

* Takakusn, JRAS. 1006, pp, d4 sega. ; Vidyibhiisana, Mediaara 
Schon of fncion Logie, pp. Tt. 
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context up to date, and we may equally put the question 
why the Mateya has not been altered also, We simply do 
not know why or when the dynastic lists came into the 
Matzya and other Perayas. It is part of Mr. Pargiter's 
view* that the popular or ksatriya element in the Puranas 
was the older, and that the Brahmins took them over and 
worked them up, but it is the case that the earliest 
reference to a named Purdie is a reference? for a point, 
not of history, but of Brahmanical lore, and that the 
other early references are of the same kind. The 
keatriye origin of the Purina is therefore a thesis 
which rests on no foundation, 

This consideration is of importance when we are asked 
to hold that the original version of the dynastic liste 
were written in Prakrit, bot a literary Prakrit used by 
the higher classes. The evidenes for this, adduced in 
Appendix J, counts in: (1) passages which violate the 
Sloka metre in their Sanskrit form ; (2) certain Prakritic 
forms especially where Sanskrit forms would violate the 
metre; (3) Sanskrit words used in forms which are 
contrary to syntax but can be explained if the corre- 
sponding Prakrit forms «are replaced; (4) mistaken 
Sanskritization of names; (5) the copious use of expletive 
particles; and (6) irregularities of Sandhi. We are here 
again, in fact, met with the theory which aseribes 
a Prakrit original for the epies, and much the same 
eriticism is applicable to that theory in this case, The 
metrical eriteria (Ninimitrat tu Keemakuh i bhoksyanta 
triméatim; astiviméatir Heil Woh; bheqavan avataria- 
yeti) do not carry us far, for they are cogent only if we 
fsxsnme that genealogies must coincide with the strict 
form of the Sloka as elaborated by the metrical authorities; 
they do not weigh if we admit, as we must, that the 
strict rules of metre are not applicable in these cases, 
The Prikritic forms must be examined carefully; we are 

1 op, xvit, nm 2. * See Biihler, SBE. ji, pp. xxix seqq, 
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told that atha Magedhardjdno bhavitiro vadami te is 
Pali, not Sanskrit. This is a pure blunder; vaddmi te 
are not in the construction as often.’ In p. 52,1. 13, we 
have a line which one MS, of the Vayu reads as athapayis- 
yati raja tu nanddesese: teyusad, and most MSS. sthapa- 
yisyanti rajdnoe nanddesesu te jand(h). Hence Mr. Pargiter 
derives an original sthapayisyati rajano .. . te jand, 
Prakritisms for rajiah and fan jandn, But this 
ingenious conjecture goes beyond what is mecessary. 
Rajano as an accusative was probably original, for 
aceusative for nominative forms can be paralleled from the 
epic, and fejaai went with it: being unusual it Was amended 
in two ways, as raja fe by one MS., while the others 
made a plural verb with the sense “they will establish 
themselves as kings ” and then made tejaadt into fe jond(h), 
as the lack of continuity in construction from the previous 
line created by the change of subject made a new subject 
necessary. Again, on p. 38 the Malsya text shows signs 
of a line prasahya vyaseni wrpam, which is traced to 
a Praikrit pasayhe vasenijn wepam; but if ayaaenim 
(not vyasunitm) is to be read to correspond with wyasd- 
ninam of the Vayu we still have a form with epie 
parallels. ‘The same considerations can be applied to the 
other instances of leas cogency cited by Mr. Pargiter, as, 
for instance, the use of the numerals such as viridali 
without case forms, of which the Sitras present several 
eases; instead of seeking a Prikrit original translated 
deliberately into Sanskrit, we have to do with accounts 
composed in the careless Sanskrit which is characteristic 
of the pre-classical Sitra texts and which persists in the 
epic. It is no wonder that these texts show plenty of 
quasi-Prakritisms ; it ia a very different thing to postulate 
that the first version which appears in the Puranas was 
ever itself & translation from the Prakrit. The theory 
shows its difficulties when we find that the Matsya in 
' See JRAS, 1914, p. 730, 
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pp. 32, 1. 8, and 63, |, $2, has correct numeral 
expressions where the later Vdyw and Brahmanda 
have the ungrammaties]l varsini bhawitaé freyoh and 
samas trayah: bad Sanskrit is a sufficient explanation 
of these vagaries rather than a resuscitation of a Prakrit 
original which the Matsya corrected. So also in the 
ease of the Metsya and Vayu use of Siéunaka for 
Siduniiga : to aseribe this to translation from Prakrit 
is easy but useless, for why should the name have been 
wrongly translated, if Sigunaga 18 the correct form, and 
the exchange of sonants and surds is a not tare 
phenomenon in Sanskrit, The real process is seen in 
cases like the v.l. ekoksatra for ekachatra in the 
Bhagevata in some MSS. The Praikritice influence here 
is only that of some transcribers, not a sign of a Prakrit 
original, and such instances are of course found already in 
the Vedie texts, showing the ever-persistent influence of 
the Praikritic tendency, which is no less clearly marked 
in the later ritual texts than in the Purines 

More serious than these is the argument from the 
number of expletives such as (uw, hi, ca, vai, Mr. Pargiter 
holds that they are too numerous to be accounted for on 
any theory but that a Prakrit past tense narrative was to 
be transmuted into one in futures, and as these were too 
long, expletives took the place of the verbs, or that 
expletives filled up gaps left by substituting shorter 
Sanskrit forms for Prikrit forms. But the whole 
arguinent rests on the pefitio prineipii that these Puranic 
chronicles are good poetry or were meant to be, and 
except in the highest stage of Sanskrit verse the enses 
adduced by Mr. Pargiter are certainly not striking in 
their use of verse fillers to fit in with the names: bhavita 
capi Sujyesthah sapta varsdni var tatah is a very 

' See ag. Buhler, SRE. ii, pp, xliv, xiv; Wackernagel, Altina. 


Gramm, i, pp, xviii seqq.; Peterson, TAOS, xxxii, $14-28; Keith, 
Aitureya Aropyaka, pp. 190, 196; Hopkina, Great Epic, Pp. 261 seqa. 
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roest that Sivasri 
vii Puloma tu must go back to Sivasiré is quite needless. 
It is useless trying to ascribe our taste in expletives to 
Indians, who are curiously fond of their verse fillers and 
who recognized their function at an early period.| Again, 
the cases of irregular or double Sandhi are simply cases 
of careless Sanskrit, such as are not rare ec. in the Brhad- 
devata. It is quite unnecessary to postulate a composition 
inan otherwise unrecorded literary Prikrit. The Purdnes, 
a5 everyone must realize,” represent the popular side of 
Indian religion; they were composed by the priests for 
the instruction of the people; therefore as in the epic 
we find many clear traces of the inflnence of the popular 
speech on the composers and the handers down of the 
tradition alike, and this simple explanation is really far 
more plausible than the totally unsupported theory that 
the Purine texts, which, as we have seen, existed in the 
time of Apastamba, were composed in Praikrit or wert 
translations of Prakrit originals. This theory has the 
grave disadvantage of postulating a distinction of a very 
fundamental kind between the Purina of the Vedie 
texts and the later Purdna; we are asked to accept as 
the source of the latter genealogies ballads and popular 
stories, first rendered into Sanskrit and then extended by 
the Brahmins to contain their special tenets, although for 
this construction there is no trace of evidence, and 
though the theory of the Purina as the popular side of 
Brahminism is at once obvious and convincing and has 
the high authority of Btihler. 

There is one further consideration bearing on the date of 
the first account discussed by Mr. Pargiter in Appendix TH. 
He holds that the MSS. of it were written in Kharosthi, 
# script used up to A.D. 300 or perhaps a.p. 350. ~The 
evidence, however, for this thesis is not regarded by its 

1 Nirnkta, i, 4; Brhadderatd, ii, 0, 01, 
3 See Bihler, SBE. ji, p. xxx; Pargiter, Dynasties, p. xvii, n, 2. 
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author as conclusive. As a matter of fact, it is wholly 


without weight, and ignores the constant errors of the 


MSS., which render it quite needless to see in the 


confusion of y and # or k and bh a proof of their being 
origimally in Kharosthi eeript 
A. BERRIEDALE KeErrH, 


Besxacar Pinar Inscuirrion B RE-InteERPRETED 
This Brahmanieal religious record of the se 
century #.C., discovered by Mr. Marshall in 1908, 
I find, of considerable historical importance—firstly fox 


the light it throws upon the origin and development. 
ef Buddhist doctrine and terminology; and secondly for 
its manifestly containing the first instance I ean find of 


the affixed medial vowel ri in a Sanskrit document. The 
occurrence of the ri is not recorded by Biihler in his 
Fadian Poleography (eds. 1896, 1904, table iii) before the 
Christian era; and this earlier appearance, not previously. 
noticed, contributes to fixing the lowest date for the 


evolution of Sanskrit, one conspicuous difference of whieh 


language from the older. Prakrit, from which it was 
evolved, being the tendency to insert this characteristic 
vowel. 

The contents of the inscription, moreover, bear a some- 


what different meaning from that assigned to them by 
previous translators. For I find that the terms, to which 
the different interpreters give diverse meanings, form 
really a known trifold eaterory of cardinal Brahmaniesl 
virtues. As a result of not recognizing this fact, whilst 
one member of the triad has been given such varied 


' Ttake this opportunity to correct Mr. Pargiter’'s complete misunder- 
standing (JRAS. 1014, p. 743) of my statement that the Vedic texts are 


not books of historic purpose; that phrase metely means, as I think 


must be plain, that they do not deal with history; their hist 


: - ™ 7 + 4 é 
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context is incidental and in my view of infinitely greater vulue than 


the pseudo-history of the epic and Purina texts. 
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renderings as “liberality “, “ self-surrender", and “self- 
denial”, another, svaga, lias been omitted altogether 
from the group, and a different word from the context 
substituted. | 

The stanza is incised in two lines upon the Visnnite 
Garuda pillar, and it was indited presumably by the 
Greek ambassador Héliodéros, whose dedicatory inseription 
on the opposite side has been ascribed, through the 
contemporary kings therein named, to the middle of the 
second century w.c., about mc, 175-135! whieh is in 
keeping with the Mauryan form of its Brahmi seript. 

In citing here for comparison the four transliterations 
and translations already published I have italicized im 
the latter trifald category as rendered therein, Dr, T. 
Bloch's (JRAS. 1909, p. 1056) is— 

1. titinam amuta-padinit .. . anuthitaind m| 
#. neyati ya damlo| chiga apramiida. 

“| Helioddres) pledges himself to the three (enrdinal virtues ?), 
the observance of which leads to immortality, (vix.) seff- 
constraint, Gberality, and modeaty." 

Professor L. D. Barnett’s (JRAS. 1909, p. 1095)— 

1. Trini (trimni?) amuta-padinilkille (9) anuthitini 
2. neyi ti vinttam ?| damam ciga sapramido, 

Tt has beon said that one should know that there are three 
things which practised at the proper time are steps to 
immortality, vie. self-restraint, self-surrender, and 
diligence.” 

Dr. Vogel's (Ann. Arch. Sury., Rep. 1908-0, p. 129)— 

1. Trini amuta-padini . . , [pta| anuthitani 
2. nayamti avagalm] damé ehied apramida, 

“Three are the steps to immortality which ... . followed 
lead to heaven, [namely] self-control, self-denial, and 
watch fulness.” 


t Dr. Fleet, JRAS. 1000, p. 1089, 
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Professor Venis' (JRAS. 1910, pp. 814-15)— 
1. Trini amntapadini ... su anuthitini 
2. nayamti svagan damé chigdé saprimado, 

“The paths to immortality are three; when rightly followed 
they lead to Svargn; they are restraint of one's organs, 
surrender (of one's actions fo the Lord), and attention 
(ie. holding to the truth). 

My own transliteration is the following I have 
italicized those letters in which I differ from former 
readings. 

l, Trini amrta-padinj .. . a anuthitini 
2. nayati svage dame cign apramiido. 

This I translate as follows— 

“ Three are the paths which . . . followed lend to immortality, 
[namely] earnestness in Henavenl-aime|, earnestness’ in 
self-restraint, and earnestness in charity.” 

My transliteration, it will be noticed, differs from the 
previous ones in disregarding, as merely accidental flaws 
in the stone, several dots which have been read as 
anusedras, and in reading as ri the letter previously 
read as wt in the second word of first line, thus giving 
amrta instead of amauta, That the letter in question 
id rand not w will be evident by a reference to the 
published farsimile of the inscription in this Journal 
(1909, p. 1054, Pl, XVI}, This photographie reproduction 
is much clearer in all its details than the ink impression 
given by Dr. Vogel (Ann. Arch. Surv. Rep. 1908-0, 
p. 128, pl. xlvi), though that also shows the ri element 
unmistakably. 

The earliest form of the ri figured by Bthler in 
table i, 1. 7, shows it as a short lateral stroke attached 
ta the left side of the dagger-shaped jv, thus, 7 which 
is, indeed, the normal location for the r in the later 
scripts. Now this Interal stroke is clearly seen in our 
inscription attached to the left side of the m (see below) 
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in both reproductions, but especially in Dr, Marshall's 


eopy. On the other hand, the subseribed or -“ligatured” 


ra in the Asokan alphabet is represented by a short 
vertical stroke affixed to the bottom of the latter, almost 
identical with the ordinary medial « (see table ii, |. 42, 
letters pra, pre, bra, and 1 43, vra). To. differentiate 
the suifixed ra from this # our inscription uses the 
erinkled, wavy, ornamental form of ra as found in the 
Siddhapur edict of Asoka (table ii, 1. 34, Nos 11, 12). 
The initial letter fi is an example of this, where it is 


fixed to the letter fi, 4. From this rat we now find in 


our inseription that the r is distinguished by using the 
old straight stroke for the ra arith the addition of the 


franererse stroke om the left side of the ma, thus 8. It 


was doubtless becanse of this downward stroke leading 
to confusion with the medial », such as has misled all 
the translators of this inscription, which led to its being 
eventually omitted from below, and the whole suffixed 
letter placed further to the left and attached to the main 
letter by one extremity only, thus (. As the shape in 
which we find the i in this inscription is obviously 
a transition form which early dropped out of use, its 
presence elsewhere may afiord a useful criterion for 
dating undated reeords to this period, namely about, 
Bc, 175-135, 

The triad eategory of the three “paths”, or literally 
“steps ~ (peda), specitied in the Brahmanical stanza are: 
I find, absolutely identioal with the first three cardinal 
virtues specitied by Buddha in his first sermon at Benares, 
in its most archaie version preserved in the Mahe- 
padhana Suttanta! as the path for “crossing” to 


Nirvdya, and forming the original version of the Pdara- 


miyo or Péramita. They are there enumerated in 


* Digha Nikdyu, ed. Pali Text Soc., ii, 43, por. 11. See my article 
on the age nod authority of this Suttanta in the JRAS., July, 1014, 


& 
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inverted order, with different synonyms for two of the 
terms, but they are essentinlly identical as seen in this 
table, where I have contrasted the category from several 
Other sources, 


Tar Triroto Para, BeanMaxican anv Boomer, Comranep 


(The order as numbered in each column is that in each respective Hist, 
and in columos 4 and § the prefixed Tri-ratoa are exolocdedl, ) 








> Zalil vs >, |. ee 
Besvagar Visnulte Saddharma Pupdarike | dnwesatitthdind of dem rtayol Singer 
Tiseription’ “B MahS-padhina 8, | (Kern, SHE. pila Pali Didtimapaae. arp Subrillek in. 
iithifand enertio JALrianiyal, ani Tal, Vist. (Mitral, p, 846 (Childers, | Be Pus ie iat 
evel p. TH) LP rnicvndtal. Diet, p. dr, Dhar Mal eda 
fi 13} 1a Lab} oS eee pa 


a SS 








|. Sragn, Heaven. 
4. Dama, Self- 


a, ouggo, Heaven, | 3. Kaaoti, Pationce.. 3. Devatd, (oda, | 3. Deak 





2. Siu, Right |. Sita, Righe 1. Sifd, Morality.| 2. Sida, 
restraint, § Oonduer. Conduet. . | | 
a. Cpa, Charity. | 1. ihn dcinnees & Ll. (Ate, Charity. |2 Cagd, Charity.) 1. Cagd, 


That Buddha should ever have taught that the worship 
of the gods was one of the main paths to Nirvana is 
certainly opposed to the general spirit of later Hinayana 
Buddhism, Yet we find in the very first Hinayane 
book of the first collection of Buddha's diseourses that 
Seqgo is declared by Gotamo to be the third of the 
cardinal virtues, and the ordinary meaning of that word 
is heaven (=Skt, seorga). Another meaning of Suguye 
is “abandonment”, that is, the Sanskrit sarga, in which 
direction I find that the word was eventually altered; 
but originally it seems as if Buddha took over these three 
Brahmanical “paths” bedily as the basis of his Para- 
mitas. For I find in what is the same trifold category 
under the title of Anussatiffhd@na, in the Diurmapada, 
that Saggo therein appears as Devatd or “the gods" (see 
column 4 of table). 

This Pali eategory of the Buddhist Anwssetitthana 
Appears to me to be absolutely the same group as the 
Brahmanical Anuthitani of our Besnagar inscriptions 
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(cf. columns 1 and 4 of table), and the two titles them- 
selves to be identical. That Pali title seems to me to be 
manifestly an attempt to reproduce phonetically the 
Sanskrit Anusthitani, and the Ceylonese interpretation 
Of that title erroneous. The traditional Pali explanation, 
aceording to Childers (Diet., p. 45), derives the tirst part 
of the word, Annussli, from Anussaeraliy (Skt. Anu + 
emrad), “to be recollected,” ond interprets the category 
as “ Subjects to be recollected ".. It is in this latter sense 


_epresumably that there has been introduced in front of 


the triple cardinal virtues the Buddhist triad, * The Three 
Treasures.” Whilst this etymology, however, leaves 
altogether unaccounted for the second part of the name 
thus mutilated, the significent fact remains that these 
three virtues (ineluding worship of the gods) are positively 
placed within the selfaime coleqgory as the Buddhist 
Trinity; and thus presumes for these three-fold virtues u 
position of cerdinal importance in Primitive Buddhiam. 

Dame, in the Bhagavad Gita (10. 4), has the sense of 
“curbing the passions” and “self-restraint” (Apte, Sb0. 
Diet, 1890, p. 380), and in Mann's category of cardinal 
virtues it is clearly employed as the equivalent of Ala 
or right conduct” (Manu, v, 92) In the Dharmapada 
and Buddhist Abhidiarma it is also “self-restraint, 
abstinence, solwiety, and discipline” (Childers, Diet, 
p. 111). As it is derived from ydam, to tame, its literal 
sense is well brought out by “ self-restraint ”, which 
conveys the idea of “curbing wild passions”. 

Caga, literally “ giving away”, “liberality”, is clearly 
the dana of Buddha, thongh the former word is also 
ascribed to him, instead of dina, as we have seen in the 
Anussatitihana (table, col, 4), The word is obviously 
archaic and is not found in the ordinary lexieons, 
Childers notes (Dict. p. 97) that it represents tydya, the 
ordinary meaning of which is “charity”, Tyaqa, with 
the higher idea of “giving up” or “renouncing” and 
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“self-sacrifice ", occurs in the Bhagavad Gita, 12. 41, ete., 
and Tydgin is one who looks for no personal reward 
from the performance of ceremonial rites (Bh.G. 18. 11; 
Apte, Skt. Dict., p. 871). 

Amrta-padini . . . apramado. This Brahmanical 
phrase for the path to immortality was manifestly taken 
over bodily by Buddha to detine the path to his Nirvana. 
For we actually find in the Dhammapada, v, 21, the 
words Appamddo amata-padum, which is translated by 
Childers as “ Diligence is the way to Nirvana" (Dict. , 
p. 28), and by Max Miiller as “Earmestness is the path 
of immortality (Virvdua)” (SBE. x, 9). In appropriating 
the phrase, however, the Dharmapada has left out the 
three Brahmanical (and also early Buddhistical) categories 
for which the earnestness is requisite, 

Amr or immortality was in Buddha's primitive 
Buddhism the recognized equivalent of Nirvana. Indeed, 
as late as the fifth century a.p. we find the orthodox 
Pali commentator Buddha-ghosa saying, “ Nirvana 16 
Amatu (i.e. Amrta), because not being born, it does not 
decay or die” (Childers, Pali Diet, p. 28). 

The above evidence seems to establish irrefutably the 
fact that Buddha, according to what must be accepted 
as the earhest authentie texts, took over bodily from the 
Brahmans their Visnuite “Three-fold Path to Immortality” 
(Amria-paddni anusthitini) and made it the basis of 
his own Six-fold Path to Niredive (the Paramita), and 
that the third cardinal virtue in Buddhia‘s original “path ” 
was “ worship of the gods”, 

I. A. WADDELL. 


MAHA-PADHANA SUTTANTA 

In confirmation of the conelusion reached in my article: 
in the Journal pp. 661—80, that the proper designation of 
the 14th book of the Dighu-Nikaye is “ Maha-Padhina”, 


—-- 
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and nob " Mahfi-apadina” as adopted in the Pali Text 
Society's edition, I find that in another book in the Pah 
canon the epithet of Ped/vina is actually apphed to 
Buddha. It eeeurs in the title of the Padhinua Sutia of 
the Sulfa Nipdta, translated by Fausbill in SBE. X, 
ii, 69 £. In this suff, which describes the victory of 
Gotama over Mara, the Bodhisat justifies for himself the 
title of Padhina (Pradhdiaa) or “ The Foremost Being”, int 
these words, wlich he addresses to Mara :— 

v.19 (p. 71) “This army of thine which the whole 
world of men ond goda cannot conquer J will erush 
with Understanding as (one crushes) an unbaked 
earthen pot with a stone.” 

We have thus two ancient canonical Buddhist texts 
hearing the title of Pudhdne, namely, the Padhana Sutti 
and the Mualut-Padhiina Sutta, in both of which Buddha, 
who is the main theme, is clearly designated in the 
litle as Pudha@na or “The Foremost Being”, ‘whieh 
wis a pre-Buddhist Sankhya epithet for the supreme 


Bralunanicsl god, Li A: WADDELL, 


Mr. Raninpranatu Tagore ox BexGant Prosopy 

Mr. Tagore has been so good as to examine some quite 
tentative suggestions of mine as to the nature of Bengali 
accentustion and metre, and has made them the text for a 
brief statement of his own views, His authority im such 
matters, both os an enthusiastic student of Bengali verse 
and as an innovator in rhythm, is unquestioned. I have 
ventured, therefore, to make o translation of so much of 
Mr. Tagore'’s letter as deals with accent and prosody, It 
is no light task to translate a poet's prose, and I am 
painfully conscious that my rendering does no justice to 
Mr, Tagore’s inimitable style, I hope, however, that 
I have given fairly clear expression to lis arguments, 
and indulgent readers will ensily see with what delightful 
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humour and vivacity he discusses what is, at first sight, 
a somewhat dull and technical subject. 

Ihave ventured to add a few comments of my own, 
chietly by way of supplying European parallels. I feel 
the less impelled to apologize because Mr. Tagore generously 
admits that a foreigner can sometimes draw attention tuo 
points which eseape a native from sheer familiarity. I hope. 
too, that my annotations may induce Mr, Tasore to en- 
large upon one or two points whieh are perhaps still a little 
doubtful. But I leave Mr. Tagore to spent for himself. 

Mr. Tagore writes a5 follows :— 

1 am delighted to find that you have been investigating 
the subject of metre. Hitherto, no Bengali-has written 
a word about indigenous Bengali metres, I had intended 
to attempt a treatise on the subject myself, but my pen 
grows lazy. You have seen people laboriously pushing 
along 4 motor-car whose machinery has gone out of cear! 
Such is my case | 

You say that the phrasal accent in Bengali falls at the 
beginning of a clause. I have long felt that this is so. 
In English every word has its own word-stress, and metre 
for an English poet is the skilful arrangement of words in 
such order that the stresses shall fall so as to create a 
recurrent beat. In Sanskrit the metre is not a matter of 
beats of stress. But the nuifras or audible units of verse 
differ from one another ‘in containing vowels naturally 
long or short, or vowels whose sonority is affected by 
following compound consonants, The play of Sanskrit 
metre is determined by these ma/nis, as in the verse 

astvuttar syartndisi devatitma, 

In @ phrase such as this the current of sound comes inte 
collision with voeal obstructions at the points where 
compound consonants or naturally long vowels occur, and 
ia thus broken into recurrent waves of sound. 

There is obviously some convenience for the poet in 
languages in which each word has its fixed pronunciation, 

Has, 1914, _ 
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so that its enunciation is not a matter of choice or taste, 
its aspect being recognizable at sight. When a written 
sentence in such a language is presented to us, we have a 
definite picture of a prescribed rise and fall of voice. In 
Bengali, on the other hand, one strong syllable is followed 
by a whole series of atonie syllables which glide over the 
ear so fast that it is difficult to grasp their intonation. Is 
it not the image of one of our jomt Hindu families? The 
head of the household is easily recognized, but behind him 
is an undistinguishable and undistinguished crowd! How 
hard is it to note their number and quality, or indeed to 
recoonize them as separate individuals at all! 

No doubt this is why our bards and popular reeiters, 
useful as they are in providing pleasure, and even 
instruction for the common sort, yet feel obliged to import 
from time to time fuliginous Sanskrit compound words 
into their tales, Rustic folk do not understand these 
borrowings, it is true, but their minds are stirred and 
exalted by the swelling and stately polysyllables, So our 
posts, when they are at a loss for moving sounds, make 
free use of Sanskrit words, because of their majesty and 
sonority. So also, in the songs heard at yatré and paedlt 
entertainments, the verses «are. overloaded with the 
ornaments of assonance and alliteration, Sueh additions 
may be meaningless, or even ungrammatical, but thie 
vulgar ear craves for such gratitication so greedily that 
the composer dare not be too critieal, A enrry of 
vegetables needs stronger spices and richer condiments 
than a curry of meat if it is not to be insipid. Such 
ndditions add little to the nourishment afforded, but they 
stimulate the appetite ! Why else, I suppose, does the 
Ramacandra of Dasarathi Ray bewnil his grief with such 
pathetical wealth of assonance ? 

ati-aganyna kaje 
chichi jaghanya sije 
chor firanya miajhe 
kata kidilim ! 
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An unfailing device to awake sympathetic emotion! In 
the verses of Krena Kamal Goswami, of whom you will 
find an appreciation in the " History ” of our friend Dined 
Chandra Sen, there are heaps upon heaps of such amiable. 
such excusable absurdities. After all, they harm no one, 
these ingenuous barbarisms! For instance, 

punal yadi kono ksane | dekha dey kamale-ksane, 

yatiine kare raksane | janabi tata-kenne. 

It cannot be denied that the superfluous ¢ suffixed to 
the words kamate-tsan and raksan are menningless, But 
in the floods of assonance in popular verse how many 
such supererogatory e's and u's are swept downstream, 
They are otiose, but, once more, what matters? 

But there is a more important thing to be carefully 
borne in mind. The ancient Bengali verses of the 
Ramayana, Mahdbhirata, Annadimatgal, Kavikankan, 
Candi, ete., were always sung to a tune, and the musie 


disguised defects in the sounds and waps in the metre. | 


There was the excitement of an audience, the fiy-whisk 
waved, the fara-fa/ heat ont the time, the mrdavuga 
throbbed its accompaniment, But when we read ancient 
verse im cold blood without these exciting aids to 
enjoyment, then it is easy to make the discovery, not only 
that words have not each its own fixed accent, but also 
that each akgar may usually be counted as a separate 
matrd, 45 eg. in the verse 
Mahaibharater(a) katha | amrta samiin(a)., 


Here you find fourteen aksars and fourteen matria. 
All the sounds, in this particular case, are of the same 
height, as it were. Is-it not like our flat deltaic land of 
‘Bengal? As her broad bosom is level, so are her payar 
and fripadi metres, They involve no climbing, up 
or down. 


This peculiarity is of help to the singer. Just as the 


rivers and water-channela of Bengal spread at will hither 








ae 
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and thither in countless creeks and effluents, so the tune 
spreads itself easily over syllables that have all a similar 
phonetic value. The words follow the tune obediently 
with downcast faces | 

Yet when such metres are read aloud apart from the 
tune they are widowed, as it were, and bereaved of a 
necessary support. That is why, to the present day, we 
chant verse and do not recite it. More than that. Even 
in the reading of prose we use a rhythm which is 
practically a tune. No doubt this is a result of the 
natural characteristies of the language. Nay, habit 
compels us to read even English in a sort of sing- 
song, & trick which no doubt sounds oddly enough in 
English ears. 

But Ido not wish to commit myself to the statement 
that each aksara always occupies a single midirad. It 
eannot be that syllables containing compound consonants 
have the same phonetic value as syllables containing 
single consonants. For instance, take the verse 

Kasi Rim(a) Das(a) kahe, | Sune punyavan(a).! 


Obviously the four syllables of punyavdn(a) are not of 
the sane metrical weight as the four syllables of Kasi 
fam(a) But when the words are tugged and strained 
to fit them to a tune the intervening gaps are so filled up 
that heavy and light words come to oceupy the same 
space ina verse. If your invited guests sit side by side 
on chairs, the chairs being equal m width, all your friends 
occupy the same space, whether they be stout or whether 
they be slim. But put the same people to squat side by 
side on & carpet in our Indian fashion, and then each fills 
an area proportionate to his real dimensions! In our old 
paydr and tri-padi metres you must think of the words 
as conventional, civilized foll, trained to sit in chaira and 
occupy a space easily calculable beforehand | 


' [Tromalator’s ete.—Pronounced punwa-vdn. | 
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“ Equality,” “ fraternity,” are exeellent things when 
they are made of sterling metal, but if they ring false 
they are best thrown away. In our old literature the 
equality and fraternity of sounds is imposed upon them 


by chanting, but the spuriousness of these qualities is: 


revealed when the old verses are read aloud. A sense of 
this detect has long been present in my mind, Long ago 
[ noticed how some of our old poets had striven to remedy 
this defect in our prosody by the occasional use of 
Sanskrit quantitative metres. There are one or two 
examples in Bharat Candra Ray. 
For example, here is a [totale] verse— 
Maha Rudra vege Mahadeva saje. 

In the compositions of the Vaisnava hymn-writers such 
metres abound. For instance, 

Bhara badara maha Bhadar ¢unya mandir mor. 
But these imitations can hardly be called Bengali at all. 
When Bharat Candra used Sanskrit metres he employed 
only Sanskrit words. As for the Vaisnaya hymns, they 
are written in a perversion of the current speech of 
Mithila. So my elder brother [Mr, Dvijendranath Tagore] 
has amused himself by writing burlesque quantitative 


verse, things like the following [in mandakranta chanda|— 


icchi samyak(a) bhraman-gamane, kintu paitheya nasti, 
paye sikli, man ure ure, e ki daiver dasti! 


But these maearonics will not serve in Bengali, beeause 
in our language the differenee between long and short 
vowels is not predominantly audible, 

On the other hand, I firmly believe that there is an 
audible, a metrical ditterence between syllables containing 
simple and compound consonants respectively. So con- 
vineed was I of this that, some years ago, 1 composed 
a book of verses entitled Manasi, which contains examples 
of metres in which syllables containing compound 
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consonants do the work of two mafrds. This device has 


now become a current usage. 

Note this difference between Sanskrit and Bengali, that 
in the latter language the final « of many words is mute. 
Thus, we have pected , jal, math, quell, phi, vider, ddar, 
ete. In current speech the word pfal, in faet, oceupies 
only one mafrd. In conventional verse it is taken as 
occupying two (ie. it is chanted as a dissyllable, as 


phalla). Hence in the old poetry of Bengal, hus-antu 


words, words ending in consonants, practically do not 
exist. Yet how valuable are such words in erentingr 
a forcible impact of sound! Divided by no vowel-harrier 
from the following word, they fall direetly upon it and 
increase its sonority. The literary form kerifechi, “I am 
doing,” i5 blunt and without edge; it is tuneless, But 
the colloquial equivalent, karcchi, hos a true phonetic 
vigour, from the clash of colliding consonants. Take the 
phrase Yahd hathair, téhd haihe, “what shall be, must 
be,” and note how loose and amorphous is its sound, and 
how this want of phonetic vigour even affects the sense. 
Say, now, in honest colloquial fashion, Ya hahdr, 4-1 habe, 
and note how the final r of Aahar falls with a clang on 
fd-i and brings out its sonority. The nasal long-drawn 
indolence of the first phrase is replaced by a suecession 
of sounds that themselves create a sense of desperate 
inevitability! In a word, the conventional language of 
old verse in Bengali, with its absence of consonantal 
endings, reminds me of nothing so much as the petted 
(and fatted) darlings of babu families, | think of faces 


wreathed in rolls of fat. Smooth and unctuous such verse 


may be. It lacks the manly grace of force and boldness. 
But the spoken speech of Bengali is a tongue full of 
sipple strength. Tt has marked features, nod a striking 
physiognomy of its own. If I must admit that this 
vigorous speech is banished from conventional verse, you 
are not to assume that, like a stricken beast, it has erept 
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to its lair to die! Tt lives and thrives in the heart of the 
people. You may hear it on the lips of street singers, in 
the hymns of religious devotees, in the rhymes of the 
nursery. It cannot, I admit, yet swagger into polite 
society, with a easte-mark of printer's ink on its pale 
forehend! But its threat throbs with song; its bamboo 
finte tootles sweetly in the village street; where the 
ceaseless torrent of popular song bursts into spray, the 
has-antu words rattle joyously against one another like 
pebbles swept together by the stream, No such inspiriting 
sounds are heard in the great still pools of conventional 
poetry. 

In the verses composed in my later years I have striven 
to introduce the music of current speech, simply because 
popular language runs freely and gladly like a sparkling 
brook. Its wavelets dance and babble naturally, The 
lines you quoted from my Gitafjali are written to evoke 
the elash of consonants in collision, For instance, 


(imar) sakal kati dhanya kare’ phut'be go phut’be, 
(Amar) sakal vyaitha raigin haye' golap haye uth'be.! 


li you look at these lines carefully, you will find that 
each knot (so to speak) of the metre contains a consonantal 
effect, a shoek of clashing consonants. The very word 
dhonydt, so soft in its Sanskritic pronunciation, is spoken 
as dhan-na in Bengali,and might very well be written so. 
Let me now rewrite these lines in conventional metre. 
They would run something like this— 


yata kati mama sa-phal(a) kariyaé | phutibe, kusum 
phutibe, 
sukal(a) vedand arun(a) varane | golap haiya uthihe. 


‘ Roughly translated, the distich means, “all my thorns will assume 
a new grace and blossom ns flowers. All my griefs will take on a ruddy 
blush and bloom as roses." Tt happens that, leaving out the extra- 
metrical dmudér, the lines are typical poylr verses of 8 + 5 or 6 ey linhles, 
but written in the elliptic colloquial, which leaves out many a’s and 
Vs, and so produces contact of consonants (see my note cred fin, }, 


—_- 
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Or, again, if we adopt the convention that syllables 
containing compound letters are the metrical equivalent 
of two miitras, then the lines might run— 
sikal kantak sarthak kariva | kusum stavak phutibe, 
vedana& vantrand rakta mirtti dhari | golap haiya 
uthibe, 


You ean now, perhaps, see haw our conventional verse 
has burst: the heads of the drums whose throb we hear in 
compound consonants, has stuffed plugs of lead into the 
stops of the flute, stops created by the impact of final 
consonants on the consonants that sueceed them. The 
natural, the spontaneous melody of the language has 
been throttled, and an adventitious, artificial jingle 
has heen imposed upon it. The tears in the eyes 
and the smile on the lips of our own native muse have 
been hidden behind the meretricious tinsel of a veil 
borrowed from Sanskrit. We have forgotten how piercing 
and significant is the glance of her dark eyes! I have 
done what Tecan to pull aside the eneumbering garment. 
Followers of convention may blame me: I care not a whit, 
Let them, if they will, appraise the workmanship of the 
veil and the price of its glistening embroidery. What 
T want to see is the bright eyes behind it. In them you 
will find a wealth of beauty not qnoted in the market- 
rates of the bazaars of pedantry. 


Translators Note 


Tt is difficult for n matter-of-fact student to comment on 
utterances so eloquent and so ingenious, and, above all, so 
happily humorous. But, if I have not misunderstood him, 
Mr. Tagore admits that the audible unit in Bengali is mot 
‘the stressed word, but the phrase which carries a tonio accent. 
He agrees, too, I think, that the Bengali tonie accent bas 
a tendency t¢ fall on the initial syllable. Hence «a normal 
Bengali phrase consists of a strong syllable followed by several 
mapid (mors or less) stonic syllables. Is Bengali verse, and 
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especinily the paydr, the heroic verse of Bengal, a result of 
the fact that wond-stress, so far ag it exists, is less predominantly 
audible than the phrasal tonie accent? Prima facie, one would 
expect it to be so, Mr. Tagore, on the whole, seems to think 
that this is not the case, because Bengali versa is not read 
but chanted. He thinks that the musical quality of the tune 
to which Bengali verse is chanted obscures and destroys the 
phonetic quality which would be andible if poetry were read 
aloud in Bengal. 

Admittedly, the normal paydr verse consists of two hemistiches 
divided by « cesara; we should expect to find—from what we 
note in the prose pronunciation of Bengal—a strong initial 
tonic accent in each hemistich. Is this quality disguised by- 
the sort of tune to which every shopkeeper in the bazaar 
chants his Mahibhirat and Ramiyay? I think Mr. Tagore, 
on second thoughts, will admit that it is- not so disquised, 
On the contrary, the chant enhances and exaggerates the 
initial accent. Take any half-dozen lines at random, say 
from Kasi Dis's version of the Mahabhiirat. I think jt will 
be admitted that the aceents fall very much as T have noted 
them below, even when chanted. 


Lomad(a) balén(a) daki | Dharmmerfa) nandin 
Syéna kapotér(a) katha | kitaha éravan. 

Ei ye Vitdsta nadt | Siri-rajya déde, 

Sitras(a) sirdai kripA | kiriche ullise, 

jal(a) upajdli dui | Yamuniirla) pis 
muni-gan(a) 47 tate | kare adhibis, ete, 


I venture to think that the initial aceents ond the finul 
rhyme-accent are well marked in the jingle to which the verses 
are accommodated by rustic singers. (Note that in the second 
hemistiches of the 1st, 2nd, 6th, and 6th lines there are only 
five syllables, the accent on the rhyme enobling the final 
sylinble to do the work of two syllables.) On the whole, 
I do not think that Mr. Tagore questions my suggestion that 
conventional Bengali peyir is conditioned by the characteristic 
tonic accent of the language, a thing which makes it difficult 
for foreigners accustomed to fixed word-stresses to hear and 
speak colloquial Bengali. Of modern developments, and 
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especially of the delightful innovations introduced by Mr. Tagore 
himself, Ido not venture to speak. I can only hope that they 
may be studied by competent persons, and may yield their secret, 
80 far ns it is a matter of mere seansion and metrical rule, 

With regard to what Mr. Tagore saya about the effect of 
compound consonants on the quality of the vowela that precede 
them, and shout Aas-onta words and the effect of their final 
consonants on the initial consonants of the words that follow, 
it is difficult to resist a suspicion that Mr, Tagore is influenced 
by the classical tradition, also in force in Europe, that compound 
consonants make a proceding vowel “ long”. It is easy to 
see that dhan-na takes longer to say than dhana, but in any 
given case does dhan-na occupy a larger metrical space (say, 
three mdfris instead of two) than dhana® The matter is 
oné on which an Englishman must speak with diffidenpe, 
since Aas-anta words abound in English, and seem to make 
little difference in the “ quantity" or quality of preceding 
vowels. Toke such a line (nt the end of “Measure for 
Measure") as— 

Thanks, provost, for thy care and Secrecy. 

Here we have auch clanging collisions of consonants a3 
NESPR, STF, RS, NDS. If in English such collections of 
consonants were felt to affect the metrical value of the sy linbles 
in which they were inserted, we should find our pocts deliberately 
using them to vary quantitative effects, 

Ti is interesting to find that Mr. Tagore thinks final a's are 
ugly, and prefers consonantal terminations. He certainly uses 
euch terminations himself with beautifal resulis, and in his 
own mouth, as he recites with a loving pause on the concussion 
of sonorous consonants, the effect is very striking, But is this 
A metrical, a prosodical effect? Tam not competent to say, 

Finally, from a» philological point of view, thera remains 
4 small unsolved problem. We know, with some approuch 
to certainty, how the French final Phrasal accent came into 
heing, namely, by the dropping off of syllables (chiatly 
infexions) following the accented Syllable in Latin. In 
Bengali the initial phrasal accent may be a Dravidian trick 
of speech, or w survival of Tiboto-Burmesa ways of talking, 
Probably it is the former. What is needed is good records 
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of some standard bits of prose and verse inken in different 
parts of Bengal. A comparative study of the phoneties of 
Bengali and Assamese might also be fruitful, As I write 
I learn that the Caleutta University is prepared to open on 
optional course in the vernacular of the province. Perhaps 
someone who takes an Honours degree in Bengali may foel 
tempted to investigate some of the phonetic problems existing 
in one of the most interesting and most supple and expressive 
languages in India. etter still, Mr. Tagore may perhaps 
find occasion to make «a further analysis of his own beautifal 
metrical Innovations. 

Readers accustomed to the quantitative metres, 
measured in médtras, of other modern languages of India, 
may perhaps welcome a brief explanation of those parts 
of Mr. Tarore’s letter which assume some knowledge of 
Bengali metres. 

1. The metres which Mr, Tagore’s brother uses as 
4 sportive exercise in verbal ingenuity are mitra metres. 
They are borrowed from other languages, and are the 
exact equivalent of such quantitative verses in French as 
the well-known hexameter 


Chante, déesse, le coeur furienx et Tire d' Achilles. 


(I quote a French parallel, for 9 reason which will 
presently appear.) These quantitative metres are unfitted 
to the genius of the language, and, unless my ear misleads 
me, the long syllables are only made audible by placing 
an artificial stress upon them, (It must be remembered 
that in Bengali, as in French, the word-stress is faint, and 
the dominant audible qnality is a phrase accent.) Such 
metres are (ns a matter of curiosity)— 


(1) tojaka, ~~ — | Se — fp SS eS 

(2) bhujaige prayata, — —— | — — — | ~ ___} 
| 

(3) candi, ~|~ ~~ S| Sl — ST 


(4) tunska, — —|— — |— —|—_ |] — S|. = 


_ 


. ia 








(3) cimara,—— — — | — SS | Se 

f= Se 

(8) campakaivali, — — |—~— —|—~—|]—_~ ~ | 

Sl ee eee 
These can hardly be called Bengali metres at all. 

2, To abbreviate my explanation, let me next assert 
that the indigenous metres of Bengali (such metres, for 
example, as Mr, Tagore himeelf uses) are “syllabie™ 
metres in exactly the sense in whieh the French 
ilexandrine is “syllabic”, It is true that Bengali 
prosodists will say (as some Frenchmen say of the 
ilexandrine) that a Bengali verse is not composed of 
a fixed number of syllables, They will prefer to say 
that it is composed of a fixed number of aksuras. This 
simply means, for example, that the following French 
tilexandrine has twelve ukearus but only ten syHables— 

Derriere son col brun | ¢roisant ses belles mains. 


[t is merely the old question whether the “¢ mute” in 
French, the “a mute” in Bengali, are felt metrically or 
actnally pronounced, On the other hand, it would he 
admitted that the following alexandrine contains not only 
twelve abseras but twelve syllables— 

Va, je la désavon(e), | et tu me fais horreur, 
The standard Bengali metre, the paydr, contains fourteen 
ageras, with a cmsura or yati at the eighth eksara. It 
is possible to write a paydr line which contains fourteen 
syllables, for instance— 

kintn klanta yadi tami |e duranta rane. 

lf, on the other hand, a paydr line contains Jess than 
fourteen syllables it is beenause of the occurrence of 
mute as. For instance, the following line, ingeniously 
deseribing itself, contains only ten syllables, though it has 
the regulation fourteen aksaras— 


eatur-das(n) varne hay(n) | sakal(a) payar(u). 
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This is read as follows :— 

eatur-das varne hay | sihal payer. 
Exactly the same thing has happened, it will be seen, as 
in an alexandrine containing mute ¢'s (which, it may be 
noted, are pronounced like the Indian @). 

My sole object in insisting that Bengali verse is 
“syllabic” in the technica! sense of French prosody is in 
order to draw attention to the linguistic fact that the 
dominant audible quantity in Bengali prose, as in French 
prose, 1s a phrasal cecent fomigue, which, however, comes 
at the beginning and not, as in Freneh, at the end of 
the phrase or clause. Whether the absence of a strong 
word-stress (as in most European and many Indian 
languages) necessarily goes with a “syllabie” prosody 
I do not, of course, venture to say. 

To use the conventional Innguage of Bengali prosody, 
then, a Bengali verse consists of a fixed number of 
akeoras, and is wholly independent of wdétras or quantity, 
There is one chandah which is the exaet equivalent of 


the French alexandrine, namely the dirgha ekavali. For 


instance, 

ei dukhe deha | dahiche satata, 

desi dukhe dukha | nahi bhavi tata. 
Here are twelve alsercas, twelve syllables, and a medial 
cm@sura, a8 in 4 normal alexandrine. 

The standard paydr metre, as aforesaid, contains 
fourteen afsaras, The méaljhip, taral paydr, malati, 
Kusima-mdlika, and malati-lafa metres are merely 
paydr verses broken by internal rhymes or lengthened 
by the addition of one, two, or three aksaras. The so- 
called tri-pudi and catus-padi metres are simply arrange- 
ments in stungzas of lines of various lengths. 

Of modern developments of these aksara metres, 
such os the charmingly musical rhythms invented by 
Mr. Tagore, a Bengali prosodist says: “Many changes 
have been wrought by modern poets in conventional 








> 
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metres. Contemporary writers of verse attend to the 
sense rather than to rhythm and verbal ingenuity. It is 
difficult to classify modern metres otherwise than as being 
‘long’, ‘short’, ‘broken’, or ‘mixed’, Here is an 
example of a modern lengthened payar or peyardiga — 

prabhit adhare hasi | sandhyir malin mukh 

udhyam phuriye yay, | bhange ada, guche suokh.” 
(It will be noticed that this is a metre of 8+ 8 cuicseriees, ) 

The writer of the above criticism is probably wrong in 
asserting that the moderns subordinate music to mening. - 
The old metres had a certain hard monotony and 
a ruthless jingle which wholly disappears in the subtle 
variety of Mr. ‘Tagore’s verse, even when, a4 sometimes 
happens, he closely follows the syllabie and ecxsural 
arrangement of classical verse. But, in spite of all 
modern changes, Bengali verse, like French verse, remains 
“syllabie", and the phrasal accent which follows and 
marks the emsura remains the element which causes the 
rhythm and beat of Bengali prosody. | hope this very 
brief and summary account may enable readers who do 
not know Bengali to appreciate Mr. Tagore’s delightfully 
metaphorical method of stating the case, I do not think 
that anything [ have said clashes with Mr. Tagore’s 
statements. If I have ventured to quote French examples, 
it is in the hope that o comparative study of modern 
metres may lead to interesting results. 


Since the above was written, Mr. Tagore's letter has 
heen published in Bengali in the Jyastha number of the 
new tnagazine, Salas pale, which | venture to recommend 
to those who wish to keep in touch with the poet's latest 
writings. Mr. Tagore has also written me another long 
letter on the subject of Bengali verse. I do not venture 
to translate this for our Journal, because although it 
contains much that is of interest and importance to 
students of Bengali, it also makes an extremely interesting 
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comparison between the mechanism of English and 
Bengali verse respectively. English prosody is still the 
“subject of 50 much difference of opinion that I hesitate to 
subject the Bengali poet to the criticism of those who may 
not share his views as to what constitutes rhythm in 
English. As to Bengali metre, Mr. Tagore seems to admit 
(1) that the dominant audible quality in Bengali is an 
initial phrase accent, falling on the first syllable of several 
syllables pronounced rapidly together; (2) that, in verse, 
the metrical unit consists of a fixed number of such 
syllables from cmsura to cesura. Bengali verse is not 
quantitative verse, and it is not stress verse. 
J. D. ANDERSON. 


THE SUFFIXES -weE AND -xo IN GUJARATI 

All who are interested in the history of the modern 
Indo-Aryan languages will have welcomed Mr. Tessitori's 
article on the Dative ond Genitive Postpositions in 
Gujarati and Marwari, for if is a serious attempt to 
bring the study of these languages into the pale of 
established linguistic science. But for my own part, 
ilthongh Lean suggest no other solution for the problema 
that he has attempted to solve, I cannot agree with his 
solution. 

Mr, Tessitori sets out to show that the Gujarati suffixes 
or postpositions -ne and -no are deseended from the older 
formes (Old Western Rajasthani) hanhai, hanhad, through 
the loss of the initial fa-, for he believes that under 
eertain conditions, which he does not specify, initial 
svilables beginning with &- (or for that matter with 
any consonant) were liable to be dropped. Now the most 
important condition for the disappearance of a syllable 
is absence of stress. But if an unstressed syllable is lost 
in one place, a similarly unstressed sylinble in another 
place will also be lost. It is here that it seems to me 
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Mr. Tessitori’s argument breaks down. For mediaeval 
unstressed £ is not lost in Gujarati: cf. ado, m., name 
of a tree, from “*ahado, *akkado; Skt. arkuah, mahkdi, * 
i, “monkey,” from Skt. morkatita ; nor is any consonant 
or consonant group, which survived the first sound 
dropping, lost in Gujarati with the exception of fh, for 
this loss of an unstressed syllable containing a consonant 
is demonstrable only in the ease of h. Of 

kadd, £, deep pot": Skt. kat@hah. 


si, with": saha “saham. 

pado, m., “tomtom: patahah. 

phalar, m., ~ slight repast": phalaharah. 

sdimo, “ opposite": sammukhah, 
Henee, perhaps, the derivation of O,W. Rajasthani (aw 
from hittat is correct. The two forms may have existed 
side by side; enclitic Adteid, became "hutanu, *hataw, tow, 
while the stressed /atfaii, again, later losing its stress, 
appears regularly in Gujariti as hato (cf. for the 
denosalization of the unstressed sVilable prredks, “fifty °% 
Skt, puvedsat), while unaceented u regularly becomes dt, 
ag. mdken, m.,“ bug." from matkunal, Phdgoan, m., name 
of a month, from Skt. Phalgwnah : lesan, n., “ garlic,” 
fourier. | 

This dees not apply to the other examples quoted, 

for this unstressing of words will ouly oceur in fast 
sprechtempo with [requent use, ns, eg., in Gujarati che, 
“18, from dehut, acehaé, *uechati, where a- is treated 
ia in ran, n., “wilderness,” from drogvyam, But words 
like sithilak and udaiharanam are not sufficiently common 
to be so affected. If dhillu- is reall vy to be derived from 
withilah (it would seem very doubtful, for wh y dh from 
fh? and I know of no other dropping of an initial 
sibilant), the reason given by Pisehel is that the secent 
fell on the last syllable—sithilés—in accordance with the 
old method of aceentuation (cf, below nam from nian), 
Tn that case it is of no use as illustrating « sound change 
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in Gujarati, for one of the distinguishing points in the 
history of Sauraséni and Maharastri is the ditferenee of 
aecentuation, The speakers of Sauraséni were already 
using the penultimate stress (i.e, a stress falling on the 
penultimate where it was long, on the hutepenultimate 
where the penultimate was short )., While Mahdraistri still, 
at least to some extent, retained the position of the 
old tone, though by then become a stress. Hence the 
difference in the form of several Marathi and Gujarati 
words :— 

Marath! kumar, “ boy," from Maharastra kumaro, from Skt. 

humardh. 

Gujardt! Kivdr, from Sauraséni kumdro, from kumarah, 

M. mdjar, m., “oat,” from Maha. mamaro, from Skt, 
mirjdrah, { 

(rnjarail maydr, from §. mamjaro, from mudryarah, 

M. pik, “ ripe," from Mahi. pikko, from Skt. pakvdh. 

Gujarat! pio, from 8. pakko, from pdkvah. 

The disappearance of the first syllable of niin, a word 
certain to appear often in unstressed positions, would be 
considerably helped by the fact that both syllables begin 
with the same sound. 

The other instance quoted, though only tentatively, is 
O.W. Rajasthini matat (Gujarati mafe, “on account of ay 
from Skt. *nimitiakéna. But whence &@ from (? for 
stressed i remains, ef. chinvd, “cut,” vinva, “ ealleet,” 
pised, “grind”: Skt. chinatti, vinayati, pinastt. It is 
true that postaccentual i becomes a (ef. kanas. n., ear of 
corn,” from Skt. kunigah, van, © without,” from vind); 
but if the syllable -mitf- were preaccentual, the consonant 
group would be simplified and we should have not -mat: 
from -matt-, but -mat- (ef. pathdvea, © despatch," from 
*patthaved, from Skt. prasthdpayati, with fh after 
fisthati, ete., majar from *mejiru, from Skt, mabrpdrah ), 
Secondly, why -fl-, -{-, from Skt, -#-? J should feel more 
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inclined to suggest Skt. ma@trakéea (mx form that occurs: 


in the at present unpublished Dviivithéatyavadinakatha), 
though this without much confidence. 

Thus the support to be gained from these words for 
the theory of the disappearance of an initial unstressed 
syllable beginning with « consonant other than / is weak. 

The principle underlying the laws of sound-change is 
this. that the same sound under the same conditions will 
develop ot the same time in the same way. Ii any 
particular sound or collection of sounds, being unstressed, 
disappears, then that sound will disappear uniformly, 
whatever its position in a word, provided it is similarly 
orto a greater degree likewise unstressed. Now I take 
1% that Mr, Tessitor:s argument 1 that in the words 
Insim, ete., the &-, being part of «an unstressed syllable, 
disappesred at some time posterior to the general 
consonant dropping of the period between the mseriptions 
of Asoka and the appearance, say, of Mahdrastri, as we 
know it. If so, why were not all unstressed f-syllables 
trented in the same fashion? In any Case, wis «an 
tnterrogative like /fisitu unstressal ? while, if stressed, 
Tt would obey the general Sauraseni role, and bear the 
stress on the first syllable. Moreover, the consonant of 
the first sylinble of a word (whether bearing the chief 
stress or no) is more firmly pronounced than in any 
other position, For this compare the history of initial 
and intervocalic consonants in the Romance languages nnd 
in the Prakrits. Henee, I find it hard to believe that 
siu, ete. are fast sprechtempo forms of frist, ete 
I would rather derive them from demonstrative pronouns, 
probably the result of « contamimation of two or more 
forms, used in an interrogative sense, Vor this compare 
the close connexion in Indo-Germanic between interrogative 
and indefinite pronouns, or in Germanic between relative 
and demonstrative, or in Latin between relative and 
interrogative, 


If, then, my line of argument is right, there is no 
reason to believe that an initial &- would drop any 
sooner than another -&- (if anything, rather Jess); and 
sinee no -k- which remained through consonant group 
simplification (ec. paiko, from “pokkew, from *nakrakanh, 
ete., ete.) after the first sound droppme at a period 
previous probably to the Christian era has afterwards 
heen lost, there is no reason to believe that an initial &, 
as coming after a vowel and so being equivalent to any 
other intervoenlic -/-, would be dropped either. 

Therefore, if the suffixes -ne and -no are to be derived 
from. case-forms of a Skt. "karnakea-, we must suppose 
this loss of the k- to have taken place in the pre- 
Apabhramsa period. The objections to this are— 

1, There is no trace of this -ne, -no suffix till com- 
paratively recent times, 

2. The existence of the unreduced forms kanhat. ete., 
necessitates the theory that after the end of the operation 
of the laws governing the disappearance of intervocalie 
stops new case-forms were again composed with the help 
of the word *hannaa-. 

3. At the time of the operation of the above-mentioned 
sound laws the descendants of the original case-forms 
were still in use, being ag yet not very greatly broken 
down in form, and there was consequently mo need for 
such periphrastic expressions with *ctonnae, ete, and as 
a matter of fact they do not appear. 

To sum up, the treatment of initial &- will not differ 
from that of medial i except in the direction of 
being more firmly pronounced ; intervocalie -/- does not 
disappear after the end of the activity of the laws 
foverning the first sound dropping (i.e. probably not after 
the beginning of the Christian era), Therefore -ie cannot 
be derived from the O.W, Rajasthani konheat, but, if con- 
nected with karna-, must have come down with the J 
already lost in the Prikrit stage, and this appears unlikely. 
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This same argument applies to the derivation of the 


genitive suffix -no from fnew (in addition to the 


objection very properly brought forward by Mr, ‘Tessitori, 
viz. the impossibility of -n- becoming -7-). 

Lastly, a small pomt. Ido not agree with Mr. Tessitori 
m his arguments as to what the -ne and -no suffixes 
shall be called, postpositions or terminations. For, firstly, 
ui the word kanhait was not enelitie (ie. did not make 
one accentual whole with the noun it belonged to), how 
could it come about that its initial syllable was treated in 
a different way from any other word beginning with k-? 
Secondly, the insertion of an emphatic particle between 
noun and termination does not necessarily mean that 
the termination is felt to be an independent word: ef. the 
insertion of -ka-in pucakati = pacati, *jivakam >Gujarati 
giva, “I live,” 

But in any case, does it matter which we call them, 
postpositions or terminations ? 

R. L. ToRNEn, 
THe INSCRIPTIONS OF THE Myazept Pacopa, PaGay, 
BURMA 
Mr, Blagden's article (JRAS., October, 1909, p. 1017) 


on the Talaing version and subsequent article (April, 


1911, p. 365) on the so-called Pyoo version treated the 
matter in a masterly manner, but I should like to be 
allowed to make a few remarks on the Burmese version 
as given ab p. 1019, It is a preat pity that there is 
no estampage or photograph of the Burmese to show 
the actual spelling and character of the inscription. 
Mr. Blagden appears to think that it denotes the Burmese 
form of certain words at that date, but in this 1 cannot 
agree with him, for as soon os I had read it 1 came to 
the conelusion that it had been inseribed by Talaing 
sculptors from Burmese dictation in the characters used 
by them. I do not think that the Burmese of that date 
used the Pali alphabet, and now find from the report of 
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the Burma Arehwological Department for 1912, par. 44, 
that in the time of Kyantsit-tha all inseriptions were 
made in Talaing, In several places I tind a subseript 
o> 6 This cannot now be used, and I do not believe ever 
was admissible in Burmese. 

li we refer to the characters used in the Po-u-doung 
inscription of A.p. 1774 we shall find that the subseript a 
was written in two ways, so that fo) might be written 
Gr or © kra. If, as is above stated: there were no 
Burmese inseriptions made in Kyantsit-tha’s reign, and 
everything was written in Talaing, I think the presumption 
is that the Burmese version was made by Talaing masons 
from Burmese dictation, and that they represented the 
sounds as best they eould, If we find, as in line 2 the word 
for * eight” written coooS Aiet or het, it does not follow 
that that was the proper Burmese sound. But according 
to Haswell’s notes on the Peguan language, p. 8, this 
combination should be pronounced jit if ending in oS (¢), 
but if oS (k) be the final it is then Aid (hite 7), and if on 
the inscription it is of, which is: not noprobable, then we 
get the sound which the Aracanese still give it, minus r, 
which the Peguans could not pronounce when aspirated ; 
this would be Arit (hrite), according to the way in which 
some Aracanese pronounce it, and the Burmese of the 
north most probably pronounced in much the same way 
in the year a.p, 1000, till after Kyantsit-tha's time, when 
the language began to soften down through contact with 
the Pegnans, 

The words §8 (I. 5), wy CL 17), choS are, I have no 
doubt, the same sound as the present Burmese ia (hprit), 
(ere), eff (mrd), but the word eglaa (1. 17) appears to 
he (§ (pro) or [3 (pro) " to cause to break down”, used 
with op Aéu, “to engrave, seulpture,” thus indicating the 
breaking up of the gold ornaments to make the image. 

399 (1. 21) appears to be a mistake for (8 mro in 768 
hni(t)-mro, “ to be delighted,” 
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The go in line 27 before a55 is clearly a mistake for 
qa5, the sign of the possessive case modern gj. 

In line 29 the meaning of coja5 is not clear, but 
seems to be identical with the modern ap hioo, “to 
dedicate, offer.” 

T cannot understand the § in the word co§¢a90090005 
except on the supposition that the word was written by 
mn man accustomed to the word as taken from the Sanskrit 
aq. The curious word (Geto Mpritiyé is the modern 
Burmese (gba <3 though it be”, and shows that the verb 
igo (liprit) was written both 96 and (ge 

In line 39 a doubt is expressed as to whether the word 
after 536 iS ao or o305 } probably it is neither, but S093 
for apy2 a-ipeo: the noun form of v. gi“ to behold with 
reverence . The word 9 “ not” has evidently been omitted. 

The most remarkable word in the whole inseription is 
the word a¢p3 (line 10), which I have no doubt should 
be read krafijo, There is no such corresponding form in 
either the Talaing or Pyoo version, but it evidently menns 
“benefits”. The Burmese words following are (3058 
which read esqo0$3 ouk-mi and stand for the modem 
saaob8c9 oungs-mé, commonly pronounced ouk-mé. which 
is evidently the older form, “to remember with good 
feeling.” 

The only word now in use for “ benefit” is Go ags hye : 
sod: pronounced hyee:zoo; The component parts of this 
word when separated make no sense. coq? hyd: means 
a “country or province", and 2 00: has no meaning, 
Whence did the word come? My impression is that it really 
is. an old Sanskrit or Pali loan-word, karan + jo, which by 
& certain rule must turn into keriijo, meaning the “result 
of an act”. This was, as in the text, written kreitjo, and 
then (-92$2ca0 pronounced in course of time yee:zo, and 
again changed into gaytq3, for in Aracan we often find 


_* po appears to be the old way of writing, and hot ( wr aa in 
JF ciscr, 
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that cao =. The cao jo became coo: through Talaing 
influence. Mr. Blagden? has an idea that the old Burmese 
used cof when they ought to use q r,and now use co y, 
He thinks that Mr. Taw Sein Ko is wrong in ealling the 
old subscript co found in the Po-u-doung inseription and 
élsewhere a form of (| «= I feel sure that the old 
Burmese did not use | subscript, but on the other hand 
I think that certain of the Talaings did* Mr. Blaeden 
writes: “My view is that the old scholars, probably 
Talaings, or at any rate the immediate pupils of Talaings, 
who wrote the Burmese text of the Myaxedi Inseriptions, 
wrote /l bheeause they /eard kl and for no other reason 
whatsoever.” Exactly so, but that does not prove his 
case; people hear ditlerently. 

1, Some words m Burmese end in oS and some in 5, 
and to most people they both sound like final ¢, whilst 
others hear jp. 

2. Germans cannot always distinguish between 6 and p, 
and talk of budding thinking they say pudding, 

4. A friend of mine in Burma, who picked up his 
colloquial Burmese from a semi-Talaing lady, always 
called og (Ada) hla, 

Mr. Blagden also says that in an inscription he has 
read, and which he believes to date from about the twelfth 
century, written in Talaing, the first syllable of the place- 
name Ayowk-sé is written kok (representing, presumably, 
a sound like elowk), That merely proves that the 

* These references are to 4 correspondence that has passed between 
us.on the subject, 

* Ti, as in the Po-n-4loung inscription, there were two forma for oo 
subscript, viz, yj and q, there can therefore be no reason why there 
Bhould not be two forms for G r subscript, viz, i aml oo. But I think 
the fact that in line 5 we huve 25 ond in line $5 (98a9 (S 3») 
proves the exse, and abows haw careless the masons were with their 
spelling. Those who have known anything about Burmese writing, 


even in the past fifty yeurs, know what Burmans could do The 
derivation of the word dyt-mo00 has always been « puzzle. 
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Taiaing scribe thought he heard the Burmese say cloak 
when they said krowk, Mr. Blagden also calls Taw 
Sein Ko as a witness that in Tavoy they say Méng for 
kyoung, which in Aracan is kroung. But he apparently 
forgets that the Tavoy person is a descendant of an 
Aracanese mixed with Mén (vide Mason), 

But to return to the Myazedi Inseription, which is 
a most remarkable document. It was cut to the order 
of a prince who was a son of one of the wives of 
Kyantsit-thai ; not the chief wife, but the most beloved.’ 
Was she «a Burmese or Pyoo? As the inseription was 
written to order of a prince, the son of a monarch who 
prided himself on having all his own records made im 
Talaing and not in Burmese, I conclude that the lady was 
a Pyoo. Again, why did not Kyantsit-tha (Kraneac-si) 
have his records kept in Burmese * According to Phayre 
(p. 35) “ his mother was a princess of Vessali in Tirhoot”, 
and his people objected to Indians, In fuet, it does not 
appear that he was liked by the Burmese, for very little 
is recorded of him in the histories, though inscriptions in 
Talaing, now found, make him out to be a mighty king, 
who subdued the Talaings, and that he thonght himself 
an incarnation of the Rishi Vishnu. The name Krantsit- 
thé has no special meaning in Burmese, and I suggest that 
they spoke of him as “the son of Karanjaca”, which 
Lam told might have been his mother’s name. This half- 
Pyoo prinee naturally had the inseription eut in’ Pyoo 
and then got other seribes to ent a Talaing inscription 
in the language his father loved, and a fairly good 

inseription, by the same masons, in Burmese. 

There are several peculiar words which seem to differ 
from ordinary Burmese, such as eine (ll. 2, 19) for qo 
Avit, but on the whole the meaning is perfectly clear, and 
the difficulties are practically nil, However, I learn from 


' The text does not any she was the chief queen, and her son did 
not succeed to the throne. 
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the Archmological Report of Burma for 1913 that we are 
to have some more inscriptions of an older date than 
this one, which will “prove most useful in constructing 
a vocabulary of old Burmese ”. 

It is to be hoped that there will be proof that these 
inseriptions were actually cut at the dates assigned to 
them, and not by monks or others in later times, who 
wished to show they had grants from the kings therein 
mentioned. 

EK. F. St. Anprew St. Jou. 


THE Myazem InNscetrrioxs 


Tam much obliged to Mr. St. John for the kindly way 
in which he refers to my attempts to interpret the Mon 
und “Pyu” texts of these inscriptions. As I said in my 
article in JRAS. 1909 (p. 1019), it did not lie within the 
scope of my purpose to edit or explain the Burmese text: 
the version [ gave of it was inserted merely because it 
had to be referred to in order to justify my interpretation 
of the Mon text, and the previously published Burmese 
copy was imperfect. Therefore I did not consider it 
necessary to give a plate of the rubbing | used, which 
had been lent me by M. Finot and which in due course 
I returned to him, together with a rather poor photograph 
of the Bormese replica metitioned in my article of 1910, 
As M. Finot is new in French Indo-China, these materials 
are unfortunately not available at present; but I have 
no doubt that the Archmological Survey Department in 
Burma would readily furnish Mr. St. John with rubbings 
of this and other early Burmese inseriptions. Meanwhile 
Lean assure Mr. St. John that the transeript published in 
my article of 1900, as amended by the corrections given 
m that of 1910, is a substantially accurate representation 
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of the original, I say this with some confidence, for the 
alphabet ts the same as that of the Pali and Mon versions, 
and in preparing the transeript I had the assistance of 
a friend who is familiar with modern Burmese, 

For myself I do not lay claim to any knowledge of 
Burmese, but as some views of mine on the subject of this 
macription have been referred to, it seems necessary that 


‘T should offer reasons in support of them. It also appears 


to me that Mr. St. John has fallen into several errors 
of fact. 

To take first the Burmese words cited by him— 

sxood ef: in my opinion the modern Mon pro- 
nunciation is entirely beside the point; there is every 
reason to believe that the ancient pronunciation wus 
much more literal, ie. that the spelling was practically 
phonetic. The tinal consonant as written in the inscription 
is ¢, not & as sugeested, The Mon word het (from the 
Sanskrit Aetw) is spelt in identically the same way in 
29 of the Mon text, version A (1909 article, p. 1023). 
Therefore there must have been a pretty close resemblance 
of sound between these two words, In the Burmese 
inscription of Bodh Gaya (late thirteenth century) the 
word for “eight” is written ago5 what, My view is 
that the initial consonantal sound was more or less like 
that of the English word “hue”. op h is repented ly 
used in early Burmese inscriptions in words that are 
nowadays spelt with 9 rh, eg. in the 1913 collection 
of imseriptions we find & Ai for & ri, and oho 
Agty and salne hivoy for ¢ "] wee, 

I admit that the words ob plilae, 2, plu, and 
wliy are represented in modern Burmese by the forms 
given by Mr. St. John, but for reasons which will 
presently be given I do not agree that the ancient sounds 
were the same as the modern ones. 

epls plo’: I take this to he a variant of BL pols. 
In any case it can only mean “to make”, the object 
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being in | 19 the golden statue and in |. 29 the pagoda 
with the golden spire. Certainly it cannot be for 
Al@, as that is not what the context requires; and besides, 
og /ld appears in |. 38 spelt in the usual way. 

Qon5 pituc’: this was a mistake of mine, due to the 


rubbing being blurred by reason of the damaged condition 
of the stone. IT corrected it on p. 798 of my article of 
1910 and gave the true reading, which is sg /2 Ielasa’, 

ao a: the true reading (as stated ibid.) is a. 
I take it that 1t goes with what precedes to form tlie 
variant econ maya’ (instead of emo maya); but 
nothing much turns on this point. 

T commented on the form aariwentiulaidn in the Mon 
version (1909, p. 1047). Sanskritized forms are common 
in both Mon and Burmese, both ancient and modern. 

coy apiit: as stated (1910, p. 799) this is certainly 
the true reading. The Burmese text never uses the 
visaryge (=) at all, and ite oo 6/4 is utterly unlike its 
o pi. The corresponding Mon word is @iride, a noun 
formed from the verb fide, “to see.” I mention this 
beeause I failed to explain it correctly in my 1909 article 
and also beesause it determines the meaning of the 


Burmese word. (As to the apparent omission of the - 


Burmese negative, see the note on p. 1040 of my 1900 
article.) 

oncaas Menije: % does not seem necessary to 
postulate Mon inthvence in order to account for jo becoming 
c@ in modern Burmese. The change from ) to 2 appears 
to be regular in Burmese, while some Mon dialects on the 
other hand retain the original sound (Haswell, 2nd ed., 
p. 3) IT must leave the possibility of the Sanskrit or 
Pali origin suggested for this word to the judgment of 
Indo-Aryan scholars; but on my own view of the value 
of the subseript 7 at this period such on origin seems 


improbable. 


_ 
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We come how to the question of the value of the 
subseript {, a point of fundamental importance in com- 
parison with the other matters hitherto mentioned, which 
are rather points of detail. The ease stands thus: (1) 
palaographically the letter is certainly 1; (2) what may 
wesuppose to have been its phonetic value etree ap. 1100? 

Now we know, of course, that none of the existing 
alphabets can claim to give a really perfect rendering of 
the phonetic systems they profess to represent, and we 
are also aware that inaccuracies and yariants of spelling 
octur passim in many inseriptions, of all ages and in all 
languages. But, until the contrary is shown, I submit 
that prima facie an inscription must, within reasonable 
limits, be taken to mean what it distinctly says. The 
only basis, in this ease, for suggesting the contrary is 
that the sound / is not found as a conjunct in modern 
Burmese. That strikes me as an exceedingly weak 
argument. All living languages undergo changes in 
course of time, and when the interval amounts to elght 
centuries it is nothing to be wondered at if some of the 
changes are very profound. That fact is abundantly 
Ulustrated by the Mon text of these inseriptions, and 
certainly Burmese can claim no exemption from the 
universal law of change, A language which, to give 
a few notorious cases, has turned ¢ into 4, Y into y, and 
¢ into the English th, cannot lay claim to any special 
phonetic stability. Where, then, is the warrant for 
assuming it in the ease of subseript 7 

Mr. St. John's reply is that the inseription represents 
not what Burmese ut this remote date really awas but 
what the Mons took it to be. I admit Mon influence as 
a possible wert cause. Tho alphabet used in the Burmese 
Myazedi inscription was essentially the Mon national 
script, and there is good reason for supposing that it had 
only recently been introduced into the Burmese country. 
But that does not carry the .argument any further. 
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Mr. St. John's explanation would no doubt be a good one 
if the Mons confused + and / in their own language. But 
they never do, either now or in their old inseriptions, so 
far as [have examined them. They have plenty of words 
with conjunet rf, and (I may add) y, but 1 have never 
seen any one of these letters written for any other, To 
my mind that fact entirely knocks the bottom out of 
Mr. St. John's contention. 

To argue that because the Burmese do not use conjunet 
! now, therefore they could not have done so eight centuries 
aco, is merely to import modern phonetic peculiarities inte 
the ancient stages of the language, a method fatal to the 
true historical study of language, and one of the main 
reasons why in the case of Burmese that study ean hardly 
as yet be said to have begun. Every transcript of an 
early Burmese inseription that I have seen (with the sole 
exception of the one published by myself) has more or 
less modernized (i.e, falsitied) the spelling of the original, 
To take the case of the Bodh Gaya inscription: it contains 
“ number of words with conjunet 7, /, and y, but Mr. Taw 
Sein Kos transeript renders nearly all of them by y, 
Whether there is sufficient evidence to show that they 
were really so pronounced in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century I do not profess to know. Obviously 
the simplest way to prove it would be by showing that 
the letters were already used interchangeably at that 
period.’ But in the early part of the twelfth century, 
when (as we believe) the alphabet had only just been 
borrowed from the Mons, there is no antecedent probability 
in favour of such an assumption. My own view is that 
these very early Burmese inseriptions were intended to be 
read, and should therefore be transliterated, with the Mon 


' Though no*Sauskrit scholar myself, 1 must confess to n slight shock 
on seeing a well-known Sanskrit word like prajid explained asa Borinese 
expression and used to prove that rand / were employed interchangenslily 
in the Burmese text of the Myazedi inscription: v. p. 1060, apra, 


tf 
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(ie, substantially, the Indian) values of the letters, so far, 
that is to say, as these letters and their combinations also 
occur in Mon inseriptions of the same period. I regard 
this a5 a principle of fundamental importance, and T am 
glad to find myself in general agreement on this point with 
Mr. C. Duroiselle, who has recently written on the subject 
in the Journal of the Burma Research Society, 

Thus, for example, while it is permissible to transliterate 
g by rh, it must not be assumed that it was really 
intended to represent that sound, for such a combination 
of letters does not oceur in Mon. It is an arbitrary 
digraph and its phonetic value must be determined by 
other evidence. But 99 kl, on the other hand, is a 
common Mon combination mennine precisely what it says, 
and there is no serious reason for supposing that it meant 
anything else in the early Burmese inseriptions than it 
did in the Mon ones. 

The case of the Po U Daung inseription is different. 
My friend Mr, Taw Sein Ko would not claim to be exempt 
from error, hut on referring to his introduction to that 
text I find that he merely says (in substance) that Keay 
and iv are represented infer alia by oo (ie. Al). As 
the date in question is a. 1774 7 dare say he is 
phonetically quite right, for that period. Jt only 
illustrates over again the fact that languave changes. 

There is no warrant for the assertion that Kyansittha’s 
inscriptions are all in Mon. In the 1918 collection there 
are several transcripts of Burmese ones of this monarch 
and likewise of his two immediate predecessors. 

In my previous articles (1909, pp. 1019, 1041, 1045; 
1910, pp. 809-10) T have shown that in the ease of the 
Myazedi inscriptions the Burmese text must be regard ec 
as the original draft on whieh the Mon (and “Pyu") 
versions were based. And « priori that is also the most 
natural view, seeing that they were set up by a Burmese 
prince, the son of a Barmese king residing in the heart of 


the Burmese country. The existence of the Mon and 
“ Pyu" versions merely testifies to the fact that the State 
of Burma of those days was a composite affair, The 
Mons occupied « large area in the South (much larger 
than they do now); and they were no doubt the most 
eivilized of the nations that composed the Burmese 
kingdom; from them the Burmese received much of 
their culture, just as Rome did from Greece. Why 
Kyanzittha should be supposed to have “subdued " the 
Mons does not seem clear, seeing that they had already 
been conquered by lis father before him. But it seems 
likely enough that Mon seholars: and nobles played 
a considerable part at the Burmese court during 
Kyanzitthai’s reigu, and it is certain that Mon craftsmen 
were largely employed in building some of the great 
pagodas at Pagan, Between the Burmese and the Mons 
lay n tract oceupied by the people who spoke the 
so-talled “Pyo" language. Presumably these three 
tongues, together with Pali, were the most important 
written languages (the only ones, it may be) of Burma 
at this period, and therefore the Myazedi record was made 
in each of them, 
C..O, BLaAGnen, 


REMES 
At pp. 495-6 above Mr. Blagden gives some particulars 
about the name Rman-Rmefi for the const districts of 
Lower Burina (Pegu). It may be noted that this name 
is also found on two Kawi inscriptions in the Batavia 
Museum, one dated 943 Saka, the other probably of the 
same time.’ In beth cuses the word is R@mén, with final 
dental n and with a short @, not with open’. This part 
of the inscription being in a very good condition, the 
name is here absolutely certain. 
NS. d. Kaos. 
' Published in Verhande!, Sater. Genootech., lx, pp. 140-8, 
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REDEN UND AUFSATZE VORNEHMLICH UnER INDIENS 
LITERATUR wunp Kvuttur. Von Leoronp vow 
SCHROEDER. Leipzig, 1913, 

This is a valuable and interesting collection of papers 
by one of the most distinguished of modern German 
authorities on Indian literature and religion. In « short 
paper on popularizing,’ which was evoked by a ¢riticism 
of his notice on Max Miller's death, the author expresses 
his conception of the attitude of the scientifie world 
towards the public in general, and he recognizes explicitly 
the duty of interpretation which lies on those who have 
made some abstruse subject their special study. It is this 
recognition which has resulted in much of his own work, 
especially his admirable Indiens Literatur und Kultur 
and his Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, both in their 
own way books of wide and profound erudition, but both 
couched in attraetive and effective form. This realization 
of the limits of pure scholarship has enabled him in. his 
two striking notices of Otto von Béhtlingk* and Max 
Miiller* to bring out the admirable quality of both men 
without unfairness or partiality, 

The several papers, naturally, differ much in importance 
and interest. Of the earlier sketches the most valuable 
is that on the divergences between Christinnity and 
Buddhism,‘ because it is written with a real and 
intelligent, appreciation of the strong side of the latter 
ereed, and yet shows how great is the difference between 
the two religions, The essays on Indian poetry are 
characterized by their happy renderings of Sanskrit 
verses, an art in which German writers far surpass the 

* pp. 407-14. * pp. 315-25, 7 pp. 206-306, * pp. 35-127. 
Has, 114. Hu 
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English, while those on travel! in Indin reveal that 
romantic appreciation of India and sympathy. with the 
Tndian people in the abstract which are more readily felt 
by foreigners than by those to whom India to-day and 
Tndian problems have a direct practical appeal, 

The Jast four essays" have a more intimate connexion 
with one another, and a special importance as dealing 
with the question which is now of supreme interest to the 
author, the reconstruction of the primitive Aryan religion. 
The main thesis put forward is that Aryan religion has 
three roots—the worship of natural phenomena, the 
reverence paid to the spirits of the dead, and the true 
form of religion, the belief in a sod whose essential nature 
consists in the moral law, a belief which is derived from 
the human conception of duty and its attribution of the 
moral law which it recornizes to a lawgiver. This god 
is recognized in the sky-god, Dyaus pitar, Zeus pater, 
Jupiter, the Zio-Tyr of the Germans, the Zeus Papas, 
Pappoos, Pappaios of the Bithynians and Seyths, He 
appears also in other forms, the all-encompassing ( Varuna 
or Uranos), the kindly generous god (Ghaga), the true 
friend (Arya, Aryaman, Mitra, Ingvi), or the lord (Asura, 
Ahura, Freyr) He appears as the light sky in the day, 
the starry heaven at night; he reveals himself as the 
terrible god who punishes the evil with the lightning, or 
as the ruler of holy order. This one figure is differently 
developed by the several Aryan peoples. In Greece his 
different aspects are united into the one glorious figure of 
Zeus, in Rome into the strong personality of Jupiter. 
In India and in Germany his different traits appear as 
different deities; in India Varuna and the Adityas stand 
beside Dyaus, in Germany there are beside Zio-Tyr and 
Tiwaz-Thingsaz an In gvi-Freyr, Eri-Erch, Irmin and Istvi, 
Fjorgynn and Heimdally. ‘The Slavs differentiate the 
dread thunderer, Perun, from the mild Bort, and the 

} pp. 828-87. * pp. 348-450, 
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position among the Letts and Lithuanians is similar. It 
is noted that there is a clear line of demareation between 
the eastern people with their insistence on the mild 
Bhaga-Boga, including the Indians, the Persians, the 
Phrygians with Zeus Bagaios, and the Slavs, and the 
western group which ignore Bhava and reveal in their creat 
god a marked warlike character. including the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Celts, and above all the Germans, This 
distinction is parallel to that of the satem and eentwm 
divisions of Aryan speech, so far as the religious evidence 
is available, There is no proof of the religious views of the 
Thracians and Armenians, who ire, however, probably 
represented by the Phrygians. Of early Albanian religion 
nothing is known and Bogn is not found among the 
Lithnanians and Letts, but they eannot be séparated from 
the kindred Slavs! The differentiation corresponds 
with -a psychological distinetion of these peoples; the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and the Celts are not 
merely the warlike but also the state-building peoples, as 
opposed to the more reflective and unorganized Indians 
and Russians and other Bhaga-worshipping people. 

There was probably no cult of the highest god os such, 
for the highest god in primitive communities is often 
not worshipped as are the lesser deities and the spirits 
of the dead, and this is the troest worship, to obey 
the moral law and thus carry out the will of the 
high god. 

This is a very attractive hypothesis, but it can hardly 
be regarded as adequate to the faets. This beliof in 
i highest god who is not the object of a cult is the subject 
of a most interesting essay? but it runs into the most 
difficult of all questions, that of the origin of religion, and 
it cannot be proved by any evidence which ean be adduced. 
No amount of observation of primitive snvages can tell 
us anything about origins, for there is no possibility of 

1p. 380, m1, ‘pp. 368-92. 
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proving that such savages are not really degenerates and 
in no sense primitive except on the theory that primitive 
is an equivalent of degraded, ‘The question is therefore 
one of philosophy, not of comparative psychology, and 
Professor von Schroeder's irgument would really be better 
if restated frankly on the Kantian basis, which evidently 
appeals to him, instead of resting on the observation of 
the religion of primitive, and most primitive, people. 
Judged from this point of view, Professor yon Schroeder's 
hypothesis may be regarded as entitled to serious 
consideration, but at the same time its formulation Appears 
open to great objection. The true telizions feeling, 
the obedience to a moral law as the will of the lawgiver, 
can hardly be held in its early manifestation to have atood 
out as separate from the reverence of natnre gods, and, 
indeed, the author expressly recognizes that the sky-god 
was to the Aryans essentially not merely a nature god 
but a moral god. 

More important than this point is the question whether 
it 18 possible to ascribe so much to the Aryan period; the 
evidence is extremely weak, for what is most striking is 
not the similarity of Zeus, Jupiter, and Dyaus, but. their 
divergence of character, a fact which suggests Independent 
developments from an undeveloped nueleus, not the 
continuation of a strongly marked figure. A further 
consideration arises in the ease of most other Aryan 
peoples where the name Zens is not even found. Beside 
these facts must be placed the most Important argument 
that we have no authentic information as to any Aryan 
religion in a pure state. It is now recognized that Greek 
religion is largely affected by the religion of the 
Mediterranean race, which was. as far as We can judge, 
artistically much superior in endowments to the Aryan 
invaders. The same consideration applies still more 
Strongly to Roman religion, which we know only at 
4 comparatively late date, and to Celtic religion, while of 
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German religion we have little early evidence, Similarly, 
no one can doubt that Vedic religion is not primitive, for 
itis essentially hieratic as revealed in the figveda, while 
in the other Samhitds there is little doubt that it is 
influenced by the aborigines. We are left, therefore; to 
reconstruct a primitive Aryan religion from religions of 
peoples who were far from pure Aryan in race or speech 
or religion, and from such a basis no result can be 
expected. What, in fact, Professor von Schroeder gives 
us is & religion which is not specifically Aryan at all, but 


% synthesis of the several motives which, according to 


comparative religion, le at the roots of religion, and the 
thesis contended for by the author is of value only when 
the specific Aryan character of the reconstruction js 
eliminated. 

Thus in the characteristics of the religions rites ascribed 
to the Aryan age we find nothing except what is common 
to many peoples of very diverse blood. Due stress ia laid 
by the author on the Mahavrata rite of the Vedic ritual, 
which is comparable with a vast mass of solstitial rites in 
other parts of the world, and there are many other simple 
cases of vegetation and fertility magie in the elaborated 
rites of the Brakmanas, but such rites are essentially 
common to all primitive peoples and not specitically 
Aryan. What is perhaps more important to give 
® correct idea of Aryan religion is to ascertain some 
differentia which marks it out from other religions, and 
unhappily the attempt to do this is rendered extremely 
difficult by the fact that the Greek and Roman cults are 
permeated with Mediterranean influences, and we are left 
to declare that the Indo-Persian eults alone are safe 
sourees for Aryan belief, and ‘that if, as seems to he the 
case,’ the sacramental view of sacrifice and of the divine 
victim is only incidental in these beliefs, this is a feature 
of the Aryan creed as opposed to the Mediterranean 

' Reith, JRAS. 1907, pp. 937 sagq. 
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religion. This point the author does not touch, or perhaps 
it would have revealed to him how difficult it is to 
reconstruct « faith from the available materials. 

As with ‘all who liave a theory of religion, Professor 
von Schroeder cannot be acquitted of pressing his analogies 
unduly far. He finds as an important part? of Aryan 
religious belief the wedding of the young sun with the 
moon, as in KV. x, 85, or with the Asving, & view 
paralleled in the Lettish myth of the marriage of the sun's 
daughter with the Morning and evening star, the minrringe 
of Zeus and Hera, of the Dioseuri and Leucippide, of 
Briinhild and Siecfried, ete. Again, Indra, Hernkles, 
and Thor all appear as derivates of a primitive form of 
the sun and of the rain, and their cosmic character is. 
emphasized, But all these comparisons are too hastily 
assumed us decisive of the nature of the deities compared, 
The case of Zeus and Hera cannot by any reasoning be 
made parallel to that of Soma and Sry, in itself a late 
Revedie conception and a difficult one, which can hardly 
be reconciled with the author's view of the Inarriage of 
the young sun at the beginning of spring with a god of 
light ; the relation of the Greek god and goddess may be 
parallel to that of sky and earth in the famous fragment 
of Kschylus, but in any case Hera is not & stn or 
moon or dawn goddess, It is needless to elaborate the 
argument; all the deities we know are composite, and that 
& single trait should be taken as proving their origin is as 
Breat a mistake as to ignore the fact that the anime ritnal 
may in different cases have wholly different explanations, 
Professor von Schroeder, indeed, is as great a sinner in 
his generation as Max Miiller himself was in hia theory 
of mythology as a disease of language, or as Sir James 
Frazer now is in bis insistence on tnding everywhere the 
periodical death of the god as an attempt to renew the 
force of life. 


* pp. 38 seqe. 
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The last essay! is an ingenious attempt further to 
develop the thesis of the origin of the Holy Grail which 
the author expounded in his hook Die Wurseln der Scape 
vom heiligen Gral, and which I have already discussed.* 
There is nothing in the new aceount to strengthen the 
suthor's position, and the chief novelty is the view that 
the lance which plays so large « part in the Grail legend is 
not merely the weapon of the storm-zod, but is essentially 
a phallic symbol, a view arrived at by the author 
independently of Miss Weston'’s similar view? This 
position is very possibly correct, but it has nothing to 
do with Indian mytholory, in which it finds no support. 
The author, however, accepts the remarkable sugrestion 
of Gruppe‘ that the death of Semele is a trace of the 
kindling of tire by the primitive methad of friction, 
regarded ns a process of generation, a view supported by 
a gloss of Heaychios which makes Leueky=tpaveta; as the 
lower Arani is not « rpdrefa we are asked to believe that 
it originally was a wooden table representing the sun or 
moon. On this basis anything in the world can be proved. 

Professor von Schroeder repeats ayain his view of the 
souls of the dead as being conceived as moving in swarms, 
and as fertility genii, and he ascribes to this class the 
Maruts, the Satyrs, the Corybants, ete, even the Apsarases 
and the Gandharvas.® Here, again, the author bas no 
real evidence to offer for his belief in the common character 
of all these figures; here again we meet feneralizations 
which will not stand examination ; the Gandharvaand the 
Apsaras have no real connexion with the spirits of the 
dead, nor have they anything in common with the Maruts, 
who in their turn seem to possess no chthonic traits. 

There are many other points of interest. The author 
maintains his belief in the antiquity of 2000 mo, for the 


1 pp. 407-30, * TRAS, 1911, pp. 201-4. 
* The Legend of Sir Perceval, i, 17: il, 2, 274, Dal. 
* tiriechiache Mythologie, ii, 1415 sexy. * pp. 402, 403. 
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figveda, a view which seems to me wholly unjustifiable ; 
in the reality of the mystery and mime of the figveda, 
& position already criticized in this Journal ;} and in the 
derivation of the Pythagorean belief in transmigration 
from India, and in the antiquity of the Pythagorean 
theorem in that country* In all these matters, acreeable 
as is his presentation of his views, it is inpossible not to 
feel that he is falling into the fault which he himself 
recognizes in Max Miiller. the scholar whose work his 
own most nearly resembles, of failing to appreciate the 
force of the arguments adduced against his theories, 


A. BERRIEDALE Kerri. 





Beanapvasa Guura Sorra. The Domestic Ritual 
according to the School of Bharadvaja, edited in the 
original Sanskrit, with an introduction and list of 
words. By Hesxarre J. W. SaLomons, Litt,D, 
Leyden, 1913. 


To the already large number of well-edited Grhya 
texts another is added in Dr. Henriette Salomons’ edition 
of the Bhdradvaja Grhya Satra, undertaken at the 
instigation of Professor Caland. Unfortunately the task 
of the editor has been made more diffienlt by the small 
number of MSS. available: the only MSS. which could 
be used are two, one from Vienna in Grantha seript (G.), 


' 1000, pp, 200 eeqq. > 1911, pp. 98) seqg. Sir James Frasers 
Unfortunate failure to make himeelf familinr with the literature of 
Vedie religion accounts for his ignorance of von Schroeder's great work, 
Miysterium wat Mims, ond explains his statements in The Souprpoat, 
PD. 334 seqg.; The Dying Goel, pp, 100 Bij. 

* Bee Keith, JRAS. 1000, Pr 800 meq. ; 1910, pp. 619-21. Sir J, 
Frazer again has overlooked yon Selirooder’s classical treatise in his 
discussion of transmigration in Spirite of the Corn anal af the Wild, 
i, #02, where he denies borrowing on the wholly inadequate ground that 
| waa not time for the Buddha's views to penetrate to Empedokles, 
with whom he compares the Buddha, But pessimism based on 
iranismigration is older than the Buddha, 
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with « commentary (Bh.), and one, also from Vienna, in 
Devanagari (N.), and a MS, from Burnell’s collection in 
the India Office, containing a Prayoga on the Satra by 
Bhatta Ranga (Pr.). The two text MSS. differ especially 
in the verses cited, and in the editor's view N. often 
agrees with the readings of the Hiranyakesi Grhya Satra, 
G. with those of the Apastamba Mantra Brahmana 
(ie. the Mantrapyitha); while the reverse does not occur, 
Too much stress, however, must not be laid on these cases 
of agreement, nor is it certain that the rule is absolute. 
Thus in i, 15 the wife is addressed as 4iva patibhyah san- 
fama prajydyai in the text of G., with the Prayoga, but 
stra posubhyah sumandh prajayai in N. Neither version 
agrees with the Rgvedie, which is as in N. but with 
suvercadh for prajdyat, and G. agrees with Apastamba on! ¥ 
in patibhyah, which of course is a pluralta maiestatis,! 
though doubtless a bad version for a misappreciated 
pasubhyah, In i, 16 N. and Pr. have apparently * 
gendharvo ‘qnaye dadat, while G, has ‘dadat: now the 
reading with ‘dadaf is that of the Hiranyakesi, while 
Apastamba has gandharvo dadad agnaye, which is 
natural aiter some dadad gandharvaya just preceding. 
Here Apastamba agrees with N., not with G., and 
Hiranyakegin with G., not with N. The editor's pro- 
cedure, too, seems rather doubtful: the reading adopted 
in i, 15 is a combination of N. ( pasublyah) and G. 
(#enfoma), and therefore represents no real tradition 
whatever, while tm i, 16 the whole probability is that 
daddt is correct and N.'s dadet a mere misreading in 
a very bad MS. Considerable help is derived from the 
Ghisya, whieh here and there contains explanations 
showing misreadings in the text both of G, and N.; thus 

Cf. Vedic Index, i, 470; below, p. 1087, 

® The critical note (p. 16, n, 4) does not mention 0, expressly, doubtless 
by # misprint or oversight. On the other hand, on p. 73, n, 5, the 


mention of N, is ineonsistent with the fact (mn. 3) that N. omits the 
Kandika, 
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in il, 6 it enables the restoration of ‘chadirdaré? for 
‘chadidese of G. and ‘chadirdese of its own text. 

The relations of Bharadvaja to Apastambe and Hiranya- 
kesin are clearly less close in the Grhya than in the 
Sranute Sitras. It is, however, clear that in some respects 
at least Bandhiyana must be closely allied to Bharad vaja. 
Thus in the Upanayana, Baudhiyana® has the Bequence 
& Brahmin in spring, a Keatriya in summer, a Vaisya 
in autumn, a Rathakara in the rainy season, or all in 
spring. Bharadvija has the same list of four, giving ns 
alternatives for the Rajanya summer or winter, for the 
Rathakira the rainy or the cool season, and for all the 
alternative of the cool season, On the other hand, 
Apastamba and Hiranyaketin have only three classes, 
showing the growing disfavour with which the Rathakara 
was regarded, Again, in iii, 11, whieh is no donbt an 
addition to the primitive text, is given a list of teachers. 
to whom reverence is shown, as follows: Vaisampivana, .” 
Phalinen, Tittiri, Wiha, Atreya, the Padakira, Kaundinya, 
the Vrttikira, Kanva Bodhayann, Bharadvaja, the Sitra- 
kara, Apastamba, the Sittrakara. all the Sitrakdras, ete. 
Baudhiyann‘ has Vaigampayana, Phalingu, Tittiri, Ukha, 
Aukhya Atreya, the Padakira, Kaundinya, the Vrittikara, 
Kainva Baudhiyana, the Pravacanakira, A pastamba, the 
Sitrakaira, then Satyvasidha Hiranyakeéa, ete. The lists 
ave of special interest in that they agree in substituting 
for Yaska Paingi of the Kandanukramea of the Taittertye 
Samlita the little-known Phaliigu. We may trust the 
appesrunce of Bharndvaija between Baudhiyana and- 


1 GT. Apss. vi, 26. 83 xv, 20. 2. ete. 

* Biller, SHE, xiv, P. ExxVill, n, 3, 

* The ed. omits sitrubirdye, bot N. hos it, and it is clearly needed, 
G, has omitted it by an obvious aceident. 

* Bilhler, op. cit. p. xxxvi, mn. 17 see aleao HGS: i, 2.1. | This has 
Palisgu, bot the evidence of all these texte shows that Oldenbarg 


(SBE; xxx, p, 205, n.) js wrong in sugyesting the replacement of Paingi 
from the Adnddunkrome. : ; , 
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Apastamba as indicating his place in the order of 
teachers, which is confirmed by his close relation to 
Bandhiyana. The Bawdhd@yana version enables us to 
see that the Bhdredvija text should be amended: G. has 
fittivraya Ukhaydiraye Atreyaya, N. Tittirdyokhaya- 
freyaya, and probably both are bad versions of Ukd- 
yawtkhyayatreyaya. On the other hand, Baudhayana’s 
citations of Saliki, KaSakrtsna, and Badari? have no 
parallel in Bharadvaja. He has, however, one interesting 
citation from the Saf yayan) Srilmeanc m iii, 18, 
A Bharadvaja is once quoted expressly in i, 9, alternatively 
with Salmalimala, as being the author of a view. This 
ix, of course, perfectly consistent with the nature of the 
Grhya Sdtra as the product of a certain school. 

The editor is of opinion that there are traces of 
modernizing and interpolation in the Stitra, but the 
evidence adduced is too slight to bear this out. In the 
* first place, Dr. Salomons suspects the deseription in i, 11 
of the motives of marriage: the passage rans: catedri 
vindhakerundnt vittur ripare praia bandhavam iti, 
tint cet servant ne doknwyad vittam udasyet tato rapa. 
prayhayan ca tu hindhave ca vivudante, hdndhavam 
udasyed ity elu dhur, aprajiena hi kak sanwasah lf 
athaitad aparami na khale iyam arthebh ya ahyate 
prajananartho ‘sya pradhanai. Projia is in 
Dr, Salomons’ view modern and startling: prajé is to 
he replaced with prajdydm for prajidydm ; then “the 
modern looking rhetorical interrogation " ia to be cancelled, 
or, better still, the whole passage from prajiidyam, reading 
merely tate bindhavam, and then “ the original meaning 
of the Sitra appears, logical and clear”, As a matter 
of fact this is a complete misunderstanding: the matters 
adduced are causes for taking in marriage: wealth, 
beanty, and intelligence are successively discarded and 
bandhava exalted, because marriage is not for worldly 

’ Bibler, SBE. xiv, p. xl, nm. 1. 
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advantages (to be obtained by prajaa, which would assist 
& man in mastering the Arthasastra 1) but for offspring, 
and similarly bdndhave is by parity of reasoning A more 
desirable thing than mere intelligence, The sentence 
Proposed to be omitted is in the best Brahmana type and 
is not in the slightest degree modern in style, and the 
contrast of ekam and aparwm occurs just before in i, 9. 
Moreover, Apastamba (i, 3. 19) expressly provides for 
learning as a good quality in a husband in addition to 
the good family, character, and health as auspicious 
characteristics deemed desirable in a woman, a fact which 
explains aprajiena here, 

The seeond case is even more clearly misunderstood, 
After the enumeration of omens, in choosing a wife, 
& #loka is quoted— 

yasyam mano nuramate caksus ca pratipadyate 

fda vidydl punyalakemiharna : kit jitanena harisyati? 
This ironical passage must, we are told, be a later addition 
from a light-hearted copyist. But, unluckily for the 
theory, Apastamba (i, 3. 20) has the same sentiment 
attributed as a view of some. Hence we cannot possi bly 
accept the theory of later date for these passages. More 
important is the fact that there were some signs of 
different strata in Pragna iti, the MSS. repeating the 
last words of Kandikis 3 (1-3 = (tuepasernencal pa ),* 
5(4-5 = vratddedavisarjane), 11 (6-7 = avan taradihkad, 
8-1] = upikuranavisarjane), and 2] (12-14 = watdun- 
deva, 16 = nandigraddha. 17 = sapinidikerane, 18-91 = 
Iriyaprayaseittini), The whole Pragna may be of later 
origin than the rest of the text 

At the end of ii, 6 we find an interesting case of 
4 qussi-metrical passage which can be read as a couple 
of (not one) dlokas— 

_ For Apastamba and the Arthasastra, see Bahler, SBE. ii, p. xxxii, 


- The corresponding passage in HGS. i, 7. 20 is not commented a 
and is, no doubt, late. : 
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yad vistu garhitam ¢yatra>! yatra vinyak paribhavet 

fatrdp. sukham dsita gamayan vaste rlav rtat, 

ctat Diaumyasya vacenam Asitasya Turnhyasya [ea] 

munek Kavyasya Dalbhyasya, naitad vidvan pard- 

bhevet, 

These verses are comparable with those in other Sitras2 
In iii, 15, however, we come on a versified passage of some 
length of a more recent character; there are fourteen 
half-lines, and not one devintes from the approved 
— — — = of the seeond four syllables. Indeed, in 
one case (na ced utpadyate te annam adbhir enan 
samapayet) the avoidance of the irregular but more. 
natural wipadyeta is noteworthy, 

The Sitra yields very little grammatical, lexical, or 
syntactical matter of interest. A short list of deviations 
from the grammatical forms® is given by the editor, but 
it does not distinguish between Mantra and the Satra 
itvelf. Analysed they yield for the Mantra Sarusvate as 
i vor. In i, 4, following Adife and Anumete; dhirisam 
in i, 8 as a yd. of G. and Pr. for ihdream of N.; 
iblasastiparatt as a nom, sing. fem, in i, 13; and ghnata, 
2nd pers. plur. imp, in i, 23, as not rarely in the Epic, 
From the Sitra are cited in iii, 5 savitisthate vratadeda- 
waarjone, but in view of palmography that is a mere error 
for sevitisthele, and in iii, 8 adhiyante is probably an 
error for adhtyate. Ini, 10 arthebhya ahyate is found 
in G. and N. alike; it is supported by the reading in 
4 verse cited in i, 12— 

invahabhih prasrjyante te varah protininditask 4 

maghabhir gave grhyante phalgunibhyare vyah yates 


* bheret is suggested by Dr. Salomons, 

* See Oldenberg, SRE. xxx, pp. =xxvi, xuxrvii, 

* Introd. pp. xxiv, xxv. 

‘Ap, has protinanditdh, which must be right. Protininditdh may be 
an oversight of the el, 

* Ny has wiyate, 
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This form is found also in Apastamba (i, 3. 2), but is of 
course contradicted by the early evidence (RV. x, 85. 15, 
pery uhyate; AV. xiv, 1. 13, vyuhyote, which is followed 
in Kaus. Ixxv, 5). It should be noticed that in i, 18, for 
yathirtham vahanty whyamdiam of N., G. has “py 
mancm and Bh, and Pr. ahyamdanam, showing how little 
trust can be placed in the diserimination of # and @, 
Ini, 18 gridn uwhye oceurs, a usage not rare in the Epic * 
ind found in other Sitras. In i; 32 upavelsit is from 


#is, and stands beside vyorauksit, whieh, if from ru. is 


equally irregular. 

The lexiesal novelties are few: avakinyak, in iii, 8, is 
an obvious derivate from avaka, and éankhinyah there is 
rendered saivalavatyak by Bh.; addahkanasikent im i, 11 
is probably a mere misreading. In ii, 19, after Anaériini, 
upapakeaw can hardly mean the hair of the armpits, and 
the commentary renders gandau, which should therefore 
he taken as the sense in Hiranyakedin also (i, 9. 17). 
In i, 23 nirdagaté is an uneertain reading. In ii, 5 we 
find sadvalam and rasabham gloased as hilutroom and 
somudraphenam. Tn iii, 13 there is a group of words 
descriptive of parts of the honse, ete, thus glossed : 
udghife = argaladarwulede, act iwodinyam = kawitedede, 
rihayok =duirasthinayoh, woalabdhe = rathydsardhar, 
and pitiksisywim = dreadi, Tt is easy to conjecture 
hifavoh for vdheyoh, but it is not necessary. In ii, 32 
kuptu is found, and in the locative, thus justifying the 
conjecture of kuptvaw for heptvd in Hiranyakedin (i, 7.15) 
adopted hy Oldenberg? This word has from Apastamba 
(i, 8. 23) found its wiy into Monier- Williams’ Ihetionary 
in the Appendix, In ji, 29 piksest is held by the 
eainmentary to refer to the side horses, and for this view 
Dr. Salomons quotes the Toittiriga Brahmene (i, 5. 12. 5), 
where itis sugested in contradiction with Sayann’s version 
{eakre) that paksan indicates two horses. That view 

' Whitney, Sinskrit Grammer, $ 900e. * SBE, xxx, 184. 
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ean hardly be accepted ; in that passage prostiyat and. 


dkuryau are contrasted! and leave no place for another 
pair of horses, and paksavw makes perfect sense as“ sides”. 
Paicsast will also do in that norma! sense; the madhya- 
mam avam which follows (the reading is doubtful) may 
easily refer to a one-horse chariot, The same passige 
has éemaratha, rendered as o chariot which, though 
dragged by horses, does not go, In i, 98 yathopaj iam 
is found glossed as yathopakramam, and that is illustrated 
by the editor from Baudhaiyana? In ii, 19 vathopapadam 
if rendered yathestam ; aamaja* in iii, @ is of some 
interest, 

In syntactical matters little is to be guined. Ini, 10 
we read: tato bhiksate yam manyata lyem ma na pret ya- 
kKhipteyatita. tam dkriyopanidhayaedryaya praha, The 
editor* punctuates at iti and thinks yim as correlative 
to striyam is understood. But this is clearly wrong and 
leads to an unnecessary repudiation of the commentary's 
version of yam as bhiketim. The first two words as usual 
form the leading title; then yim... tim must be one 
sentence, or tim is left without an explanation. The 
sense in the text would then be, “having taken (the alims) 
which, he thinks, this (lady) will not refuse me "SE 
and ma are therefore both accusutives of outer and inner 
objects, a quite reasonable use here. But ma is very 
doubtfal; G. has manyate ‘yam mata, N. ma nyate “yom 
ma, Bh. no ma, and mata is an obvious gloss On Hyd, as 
i Hiranyakeéin (i, 7. 19) the student is told first to begr 
of his mother. Therefore ma had probably better bbe 
omitted, | 

In i, 22 there is a rare use of the instrumental: trttye 
mési caturthadau va tisyena vd hastena vanurddhair 
vottaraiy vt prosthapadaih; this use is recognized by 

' Seo Vehie Index, ii, 42, 202, 516, 


* Aarminta Sara, i, 2: yajiia oi iamurpajiak, 
7 See Thonma, TRAS, 1914, pp. 803-4, 762, * Introd. po xiv, 
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Panini (ii, 3.45), and found again in iti, 8, and in other 
Grhya Sitras (eg. Afvaliyana, iii, 5. 1: osadhinah 
prédurblitve gravanena .. . hastena ta). This rule has 
been invoked! to justify the change to pusyena of puepena 
in the Sdikhayana Aranyaka (xii, 8), but it is doubtful 
if the use there ean be justified by these parallels; it will 
be seen that in both cases cited (and also in iii, 8) the date 
is given primarily in the loeative, the specification by the 
Naksatra being added thereto. The parallel breaks down 
therefore when as in the Sankhayana there is no point 
of time, but only a compounded specification of duration 
(trirdtreposiiah). That Patafijali in the Mahabhagya 


fives a case of its free use is no proof, as of course the 


Paininean rule, whieh is presumnbly based on cases like 
those above-mentioned, is worded as usual sufficiently 
widely to cover such a case as that instanced by Pataiijali, 

In i, 25 yadi ciram na wijpdyate .. dardayel ig read 
inG.; in N. vijfidyeta: the Gptative should in any ease 
be kept where there js manuscript evidence for it, as in 
1,11; ii, 17. This regular potential optative occurs alse in 
protasis in iii, 3, yadi prayiideet, but the apodosis there 
is not the normal optative, but a substituted sentence, 
provasathakalpo wyakhyatak. On the other hand, the 
generic optative with indicative apodosis is found in 
i, 30: yadi .. . vrajet tad an umantrayate, and it is 
unnecessary to suggest any change; so with yada in 
i, 20, 

In i, 26, after and before presents in 4 deseription, occurs 
the laconic snalan matdputran, where it seems almost 
inevitable to sugeest sndfo, practically no change, better 
graminar, and more vivid. Another slight correction of 
the text seems needed in ii, 98: the edition reads sthala- 
dhirika (glossed bahupadeajalarnka) jtvaeirndni. kira- 
yilod ; this is decidedly awkward, and it seems obvious 


* Bo Professor Culand in a note to me dated July 30, 1912, citing. 


_ Speijer, Sonakrit Syntar, § 78, Rem, 2 
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to read jimrctirad nikdrayited: this gives us another— 
reverse—case of an irregular gerund of a specially 
common type.’ Nor should the editor have in 1, 26, 
ad fin., followed N. in reading dmantrayeran; G. has 
dmantrayt, Bh, d@mantrayiran, and the latter ig 
obviously correct, being a note of the Satra sty le.* 
On the other hand kedaémasra in ili, G 1s so extra- 
ordinary as to suggest 2 mere misprint. 

The commentary, from which Dr. Salomons fives # 
4 series of excerpts, is of some interest. Thus, on 1i,23 
the commentator renders gramanth sendnir va by 
vaisyoh and rathabdrah, a recognition of an unexpected 
kind of the Rathakara, who is said to lead the ruthinah, 
Le. the senda, a view which can hardly be accepted. On 
li, 26, savyena hastena chatras samavriya, the editor 
queries the rendering chatrenatmanam agninik ca saméa- 
trfya, and would prefer to derive from samavartate in 
the sense " he transfers (the umbrella) to his left hand” 
the preceding word attachatras, giving the sense “having 
taken the umbrella (according to the usual human way 
with his right hand)”. But. this, while ingenious, puts 
& serious strain on the language. The note on u, 28 
is of interest, ag it shows the pious desire of the eom- 
mentator to defend the morality of the Sitra, which 
as it stands attributes to a hushand, who is going to be 
away, the possible desire that his wife may have 
successful lovers (yadi kameayeta stddhyeywr itt), 
& fact which may justly be added to the evidence bearing 
on Vedie views of life*; the commentator attributes this 
desire to a wish for a son devaranyayena, the plural 
siddhyeyuh being one maiestatis, 

The text adds comparatively little to our knowledge of 
Vedie life. The deities mentioned beside the ordinary 
great gods are of the Siitra type—Dhanvantari, Skanda, 

' Whitney, Le. * Whitney, & 1043¢, 73S. 

* Introd. pp. xili-xxiii, * Bee Vedic Index, i, 394 seqa, 

gnas. 1014, 70 
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‘the Atharvans and Atgirnses, Vaisravana. Proper names 
are mainly confined to the lists in iii, 10, 11. Those of 
most note are Krenadvaipiyana, JAtikarna ( Jatikarnya 
in N.), Taruksa, Prhaduktha, Trnabindu, Somadravas, 
Somasusmin, Vijaéravas, Vajaratna, Udamaya, Roathjaya, 
Kriamjaya, Dhanathjaya, Tryaruns, Trivarsa (Traivisn 
im G,), Tridhitu, Pariéara, with others obviously mythical, 
The list is closely allied to that in Hiranyakeéin (ii, 19. 6), 
and there is no reasonable doubt that it is of later origin, 
like the whole section iii, 8-11. In the earlier portion 
Aémnarathya is quoted for the view that all upiyctios are 
performed with Mantras, but Alekhana restricted that to 
the tirst and that rfaw (i, 20). The notice is of extra- 
ordinary interest to those! who lay stress on the fear that 
accompanies inarriage in the primitive mind; A¢marathya 
thought Mantras to avert this danger were always needed, 
Alekhana only on the first, Le. most dangerous, occasion 
and at the rfus These two teachers are cited together 
sowhere, and must have been peculiarly closely related, 
In ii, 6 Asita, Turaiga, and Saumya or Dhaumya appear 
with Kavya Dalbhya: in i, 9, Bharadvaja or Salmalimila. 
In the later portion, iii, 15 gives the beginnings of the 
four Vedas, Ke, Yajur, Sima, and Atharvna: iii, 10 has as 
the fourth Atharvitigirases, and adds [tihfisapurinas, 
Sarpadevajanas, and Sarvabhiitas; iii, 18 quotes the 
Sitydyant Brdimava. The Twitliriya Samhita, though 
‘olten’ cited, is never so named, the veneral expression 
brifanase being used of its prose portions, 

The edition eloses with an excellent list oof words. 
though the grammatical forms actually occurring are not 
given. It should be noted that while it does not vive 
the terms found in the Mantras, it does give words in 
Verses cited in the text but not as Mantras (eg. in ii, 6). 
There «are several important words in the Mantras, 


} e.g. Crawley, The Mystic Row. Fir the idea of danger see: 
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including mafact in i, 25, but in a hopelessly obsenre 
passage with « doubtful reading ; patka in ii, 10,.-the 
editor renders? “ quickly digesting”; this agrees well 
with Oldenberg’s* version of Apnstamba (vii, 20. 15), “has 
a strong digestion.” 

A. BERRIEDALE Kerra, 


INTRODUZIONE aLLo Srepio DELLA Fitosorta Inptana. 
By Loiat Staut Pavia, 1915. 

The title of Professor Suali’s work is perhaps a little 
misleading ; one is led to expect a sketch of the philosophy 
of India in all its bearings, and it is prima facie 
disappointing to find that the Nyfya and Vaigesika 
systems alone form the subject of the treatise. But apart 
from the title there is nothing unsatisfactory in the book, 
which presents in its second part by far the best sketch 
aVailnble of the syneretism of these systems, based on the 
works of Sivaditya (perhaps eleventh century), Keéava 
Misra (thirteenth century), Viévanitha Pafieanana (about 
A.D. 1600), Jawadisa (a.p. 1600), Langakei Bhiskara, and 
Annambhatta of about the same date, The fundamental 
principles of the combined doctrine are sketched in an 
order following that of the arrangement of the Vaisesika 
school, After « brief treatment of the categories in general 
in ch. 1, substanee, including the atomic theory and the 
theory of soul and mind, quality, motion (karmen), 
generality, particularity, inherence, and negation are each 
disposed of in a chapter; then follow the theary of 
causality (ch. ix), the theory of knowledge (ch. x), 
perception (ch. x1), the logical process (ch. xii), the 
syllogisin (ch. xiii), and logical errors (ch. xiv). Ch, xv 
deals with the logical eateyories of the Nyiya, xvi with 
the logical theory of both systems and of the Buddhists, 
“vii with comparison, and xviii with Sabda. In the main 
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this part of the treatise is simply expository, but it is in 
part historical in treatment, in part it touches on 
fundamental philosophical features. To it is prefixed in 
part i an important contribution to the literary history 
o£ the two systems and of the logie of the Jains and 
Buddhists, which supplements in a very valuable way 
what has been done by 5. C. Vidyabhisana in his 
History of the Mediaeval Sehool of Indian Logic. The 
part falls into two chapters, the first a history of the 
literature of the two systems as such, the second an 
account of the syncretist authors on whom the second ae 
is based. 

The whole work Is one evincing not merely wide 
research and a full appreciation of the complexities of 
Indian logic, but an unusual power of explaining a difheult 
and complicated subject, and of rendering it attractive, 
Tt is also marked by a real and generous recognition of 
the work of his predecessors, especially of Dvivedi in his 
edition of the TYorkataumudt, of Paranjape on the 
Torkebhasa, and of Athalye on the Terkasarigraha, 
Of European scholars he recognizes the merite of 
Ballantyne og a pioneer, is somewhat critical of Roér, 
Gieugh, and even Hultzsch, but quotes freely Professor 
Jacobi's important article on Indian Lagic.! 

In the discussion of the dates of the two systems as 
they appear in the Daréanas of Gotama and Kanada, the 
author follows the views ably expressed by Professor 
Jacobi in his paper on “The Dates of the Philosophical 
Sitras of the Brahmans’* In that paper, in contradiction 
to Professor von Steherbatskoi, Professor Jacobi undertook 
to show that among others the Nyiya Siitra discussed the 
Sinyaviida or nihilism of the Madhyamike school of 
Buddhism, which he assigned to Nagarjuna about a.p, 200, 
nnd not the Vijfifnaviida or idenlist view of the Yoricara 
school of Buddhism, founded by Asaiga and his younger 

' Git. Nock, 1001, pp, 400-84. 1 TAOS, xxxi, 1 soqq. 
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brother Vasubundhu, in the latter part of the fifth 
century. His arguments were two: (1) that chronologienlly 
the idealist school could not have influenced the Sitra : 
(2) that the interpretation of the Siitra (iv, 2, 26 seqq.) 
showed that the nihilist school was meant. On this result 
he fixed a.p, 200-500 for the limits of the composition of 
the Sfitra, Accepting this result, Professor Suali tries to 
bring the limits a little nearer, and by laying stress on the 
fact that Vatsyayana calls Aksapada a Rsi, and that this 
must indicate a considerable interval of time, arrives at, 
say, A.D. J00—50 for the Nydye Dargana and a.p, 250-300 
for the Fatsesihe Daréone, 

Now this argument is open on its chronological side 
to an objection of weight. (1) Professor Jacobi accepted 
Takakusu's date! for Asanga and Vasubandhu, and since 
the investigations of Péri* this date must be considered 
a good deal too late, and Vasubandhu must be placed 
rather about a.b.350 than a.p.450. The evidence, again, for 
Gotama’s date is theoretic; Vatsyiyana, who commented 
on him, and, what is more important, by whose time 
already Virttikas on the Siitra existed, was attacked by 
the Buddhist Dignaga, and he in turn by Uddyotnkara, 
and he by Dharmakirti. Professor Jacobi aeeepted for 
Uddyotakara the date of the sixth century, but the 
researches of Dr, Vidyaibhisana® must be deemed to 
have reduced his date to the seventh century, when he 
was a contemporary of Dharmakirti and was cited by 
Subandhu. Digniiga remains of somewhat uncertain date, 
and we are really unable to prove that Gotama could 
not have attacked the Vijiimavada, (2) Whether in fact 
he did so is difficult to decide certainly, Viicaspatimitra 
(ninth century A.D.) says that he did so, and his authority 


1 Aulletin det Kenle Francaise d* Evtréme-Grient, iv, 53 BEM] C. 

* Op. elt. xi, 355-61, See Franke, TRAS. 1914, pp. 308-40); Thomas, 
pp. 748, 74, 

* JRAS, 1014; pp. 6o%-7, 
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is supported by Professor von Steherbatskoi; on the other 
hand, Professor Jacobi is followed by the author in 
accepting an interpretation of the, in itself, hopelessly 
obscure Sitra which is based on Vitsyiiyanna and makes 
the Siitra refer to the Sinyavada alone, and personally 
I think there is much to be said for this view. (3) Even 
#0, however, it is doubtful if we can then accept a.p. 200 
as the upper date for the Satra, Nagirjuna’s date is 
un¢ertain, as the attribution of contemporaneity with 
Kaniska is of doubtful value! Professor Jacobi! indeed 
fixes it approximately by the argument that Aryadeva, 

his contemporary, is the author of a poem* which has the 
words ras: and wirabe and therefore cannot be earlier 
than a.p. 250, But apart from this, it has recently been 
argued‘ that Agvaghosa knew the Sinyavida; if this is 
true then, in view of Aévarhosa’s fame, Professor Jacobi's 
argument” that Gotama would not be expected to criticize 
a theory not definitely expounded loses most of its force, 
Asvachosa's date* is, of course, obscure, being bound up 
with the double question of his identity with Matreeta 
and the date of Kaniska, but there is «a reasonable 
probability that he belongs to the first eentury aD. There 
does not, therefore, seem to me to be any adequate ground 
for dating Gotama not esrlicr than ap. 200. In my 
opinion we have no real evidence on this point save in 
so far as he is not known to the Arthagietra and therefore 
was not known in 900 nc.’ (4) Professor Jacobi? makes 
no definite effort to place Kanada before Gotama, and the 
evidence available is really not adequate for this purpose, 

* Cf. Thomas, JAAS, 191%, p. 1083, 2 JAOE. xxxi, 4 m1. 
* Published in JASH. Iss, 


‘ See Vidhushekhara Bhattachurya, JRAS. 1914, pp, 747-8. 

* JAOS, xxxi, 3. 

* See Thomas, JRAS. 1913, po 1032; AKarindrevaconasemncenya, 
pp. 25-0, | 

1 Laccept for the purpose of this argument the date now generally 
Accepted for the Arthaiduira on ineufficiont evidence. 

* TAOS, xxxi, 6, 29, 
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That the Varisesika Dargana is old is proved by Vatsyayana’s 
use of it, though less stress ean be laid on the argument 
from Uddyotakara’s application of Paramarsi to its author, 
since we now know Uddyotakara to date from about.A_p. 650, 
Further, there ia a very striking coincidence! between the 
phraseology of the proofs of the existence of the Atman 
in the Vuisesibea (it, 2.4: sukhadudkheceh ddvesaprayatnds 
citmane lingdnt) and the Nytya (i, 1.10: ieehddvean— 
prayatnasikhaduikhajianany dtmano lingam iti). 
Bodas* held that the former is the later, while the reverse 
conclusion suggests itself from the wording. Gotama again, 
in his phrase pratitantrusiddhdnta, seems unquestionably 
to refer to the existence of the corresponding Vaiéesika 
school. On the other hand, Professor Suali in placing 
Kanida first seems to have forgotten that he elsewhere? 
ascribes to Kanada a distinct advance in the sphere of 
defining the logical process, in that he enumerates four 
forms of real relationship corresponding with the logical 
relationship of reason and consequent, viz, causality, simple 
connexion, opposition, and inherence (Liryam kdranam, 
scmiyog, virodhi, samanvdyi) The truth is rather that the 
two systems grew up on parallel lines, and when established 
ns systems presumably—as Professor Jacobi holds—hy 
successful disquisitions im public, were redacted with 
reference to each other. It is of Interest that Caraka, 
who is said to be a contemporary of Kaniska® in his 
Sanita (iii, 8. 26 seq.) clearly deals with both systems 
a4 complementary. 

The Sotras being in themselves far from intelligible, 
our real knowledge of the tenets dates from Vateyayana 


1 Suali, p, 27. 

3 Tarkasasherrahen, Introd jis 21. His thearr af two recensions: of 
Kanida is improbable and may be disrecardedd, 

* p. 416, n, 5, following Jacobi, fmed. Log. p. 478, 

‘ix, 2 1: ef. i, 1. 9, where the Inst differs, | 

-* See references in Kennedy, JRAS, 1913, p. 371; Jolly, Afedizin, 


Pp. 10; of. Keith, ZDMG; Ixii, 136, 
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on the one hand and Pragastapaida on the other, though 
the latter had much more to do to put his chosen system 
in order. Praéastapida is anterior to Sankara (eighth 
century) and te Uddyotakara (4.p, 650), but beyond that 
we cannot at present carry his date. Pradastapida is 
a notable figure in the history of the logic of India, 
for about him revolves the question of the credit of the 


introduction of the advanced doctrine of logical reasoning. 


The Buddhist doctrine is contained in the Nydyahindu 
of Dharmakirti, which reflects the view of Digniiga, who 
is very probably anterior in date to Praésustapada. The 
fundamentally new idea is that of lovieal association 
hetween two things or two ideas, independent of the 
mitertal mode of its expression; this is common to both 
works and accompanies certain striking similarities In 
detail. This reference is divided by Praéastapida into 
svaniscitirtha and porértha, by the Nyayabindu into 
avirtia and parartha as in the later literature, and 
both recognize apparent theses and apparent examples 
(paksibhdse and hetudbhdea), The logical advanee ean 
be seen in the express recognition by Paksapida of one 
form of inference as fi igdnwmeyodhirmasinvinya, which 
is really the underlying unity manifested in the subject and 
predicate of the ordinary judement, while the Vyayabind 


reduces the four members of the syllogism to two, viz. those 


expressing the principle and the application, and asserts 
that the litga must exist in the cnumeyo and in 
andlogous eases to that of the subject,and not exist in other 
eases, while if resolves logical association into causality 
or identity or negation, Professor Jacobi! holds that 
the Buddhists borrowed the theory of logical association 
(sthacarya, vydpti) from the Vaisesika in the period 
between Kanada and Pragastapada, since had the Buddhists 
had the concept of association of their own they would not 
have retained in their system the principles of causality or 
' Ind, Log, gp. 482-4. 
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identity. On the other hand, Professor von Stcherbatskoi! 
lnys stress on the fact that the distinction between lorical 
and real connexion is not one which would naturally 
occur to the realist school of Vaisesikas, which BcKe pts 
and believes in the reality of the external world, and 
which, therefore, would normally be slow to realize any 
doctrine of abstract connexion, On the other hand, the 
Buddhist school of idealists, who accepted as the only 
reality knowable the ideas, could easily develop the real 
conception of wydplt, and sinee all the categories become 
modes of conscience, the existence of laws is on their 
view possible, while the Vaisesikas, deriving knowledge 
from some experience, could not easil y conceive of laws, 
as experience is limited and cannot show a universal 
connexion, The derivation from the Vaidesika of the 
classification of the middle term of the syllogism under 
the heads of identity (fdilitmyd), causality (tadwtpatti), 
ind negation (anupalabdhi) is denied and declared 
to be the natural outcome of the Buddhist idealism. 
Se also the other points of similarity are either made 
of less importance by analysis or shown to be more 
natural as Buddhist than as Vaigesika, Stress is also 
laid on the fact that Uddyotakara and Vicaspatimisra do 
nob adopt the division of experience into pardrtha and 
avartha, ond the Nyfiya school rejects the doctrine of 
Aetvdbhiwn and paksabhdsa, and it is areued that the 
poririia reasoning is an invention of Dignign, who, 
unlike the Brahmanieal sehools, did not accept guide as 
ameans of knowledge and replaced it by the syllogism, 
the verbal expression for the other of the trae means of 
knowledge, viz. reasoning, which, with perception, 


represented for him the sole means of knowledge. 'The- 


only diffienlty in accepting this theory is firstly the fact 

that we have not the first-hand work of Digniiga, although 

on the other hand’ we have clear proof in Uddyotakara 
1 Muston, 1904, pp. 120-71 
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that views like his were known before Dharmakirti, and 
secondly the fact that we have no reason to doubt that 
m the interval between Kanada ond Praéastapida the 
Vaisesika doctrine greatly developed ; we cannot a priori 
set limits to its mode of development, so that it is perfectly 
legitimate to suppose that the view of Digniga is that 
of an earlier Vaisesika than Prasastapada.' 

The development of the conception of eyapti in Hindo 
logic is parallel with the development of the doctrme of 
the parts of the syllogism* Jt is perfeetly clear that 
at the outset of the syllogism it was, as was natural, 
a formulation of the reasoning normal in the philosophic 
achoals, and such as reveals itself in its beginnings in the 
Upanisads, and was based on analogy. Thus the primitive 
syllogism was in all probability of this form: (1) the 
mountain has fire, (2) because it has smoke; (3) as 
a kitehen, (4) 80 is this (mountain); (5) therefore is it so 
(i.e. having tire). The argument is then developed by the 
recognition of the essential basis of inference (nydptt) and 
(3) 1s extended to “whatever has smoke has fire, like 
#4 kitchen", or “where there is smoke, there there is tire, 
like a kitchen”. The essence of the syllogism is thus 
eentred in (3) and (4), the fourth member of the syllogism 
being the applieation of the general rule te the particular 
ense. Yet so inveterate was the tradition of the argument 
by example that only a very late authority like Laugaksi 
Bhiskara can be found to assert that the pse of the 
example is conventional and not necessary. 

It is hardly open to doubt that the primitive Nyfya is 
af Indian origin; the argument by example is extremely 
frequent in the Upanisads, and follows naturally from the 
attempt by material similes to express the immaterial, 
and the use of examples is common to all Indian philosophy. 
The appearance of the doctrine of vydpti makes a prent 
advance on the primitive N yaya, and, when itis remembered _ 

’ Suali, pp. 423, 424. * Suali, pp. 364-76, 
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that the two systems never realy deal intelligently 
with the question of epistemology, it is doubtful if the 
eredit of the doctrine must not be attributed to on 
external source? especially when it is remembered that 
such an obvious source had existed for 800 years and that 
India so readily appropriated for itself in its own way 
Greek astronomy. The fact seems to me to deprive the 
history of Indian logie of the interest which would 
normally be devoted to it, if it could reasonably he 
thought te be original in its development. The excellence 
of the iAvintotehion logic is precisely due to its connexion 


with a rational theory of knowledge, and the absence of - 


such a theory in the Nyfiya and Vaigesika schools is an 
adequate explanation of their failure at an early date to 
evolve a theory of syllogism, From this point of view 
the question of Buddhist or Vaisesika priority becomes of 
less moment: if the iniots doctrine is, as I believe, Greek, 
then the credit of it belongs neither to Vaigesika nor to 
Digniga. It is perhaps to be regretted that Professor 
Suali has not given his view on this question. 

One other point of great interest is the religious side® 
of the systems. Neither Siitra expressly discusses the 
existence or nature of a paramdtman as contrasted with 


the individual dtman, though the syneretist view treats 


the Nyfiya diman os comprehending in it both sides. 
But at any rate there seems reasonable evidence that both 
systems became deeply imbued with Sivaite influences: 
Prasastapida seems to recognize Igvara as the ereator 


of the universe; Uddyotakara is styled pasupata, and’ 


he and Vaeaspatimisra, no less than Udayanicarya, 
develop the theistic side of the Nyaya. . It is not 
impossible that Vatsyiyana and even Gotama* were 
‘Cf Suali, pp. 208-70, who gives a valuable discussion of budedhi, 
nob “intelligence “, but ‘*thouglita ”, ‘ 
= wid yen sensas remark, op. cit. p. Tim. 1.  * Sunali, pp. 18-35, 
* Suali, p. 174, n, 2, seems to waver in his view on this point, 
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theists. Nor in any ease is it at all probable that the 
original atheism of the Vaisesika was due to Samkya 
influence. At any rate, the theism of the Nyaya passed 
into Sivaitism, and both systems in their unified form 
adopted the yoga practices of that faith, as the evidence 
of Gunaratna, the commentator on Haribhadra’s Saddar- 
snieamucciya, and of Kijafekhara in the fourteenth 
century prove. 

Professor Suali's account of the atomic theory of the 
Vaiéesikas leaves that strange doctrine still unexplained 
in origin, It is doubtful whether any explanation of the 
origin of the theory is satisfactory which does not admit 
borrowing. It is quite true that mere vague similarity of 
general theory is not conclusive, but there is a very elose 
likeness between the Indian and Greek doctrines even In 
points of detail, Consideration of this question does not, 
however, fall within the seope of Professor Suali's 
present work. 

Of the many literary notices the most important novelties 
are the new dates accepted for Udayana and Viieaspati- 
migra. The traditional dates for these authors were 
shown by me in 1008 in this Journal! to be impossible 
of acceptance in the light of new facts available, and 
Professor Suali has aceepted my arguments, and in 
addition to adopting for Udayana, who is still placed by 
Professor Jacobi*® in the twelfth century ap, the date 
4D, $54 for the Laksandvralé, he adduces for Viicaspati 
the date a.p, S41 for his Nydyasicinibandha, which 
contirms the other evidence for placing him in the ninth 
century. 

Interest also attaches to the discussion of the dates of 
the Nuddea School; the sequence reeorded is Vasudeva 
Sfirvabhauma, Raghunatha, the author of the Didhiti, 
Mathurinatha, Raghudeva, and Sankara Midra. The date 


} 1008, pp. 529-6, + Kuewe. of Reliaion anc Krkie t ofa 
 Suali, yu. 87-62, ye. of Religion and Ethica, i, 208. 
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of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma would be fixed at a.p, 1250 if 
he is to be regarded as the contemporary of Jayadeva, 
who certainly lived about a.p. 1250. On the other hand, 
Sankara Misra composed a comment on Jagadita’s com- 
mentary on Raghunaitha’s Didhiti; Jagadiga lived about 
4.D. 1600, and a tradition places Rachunitha contemporary 
with Caitanya (b. a.p, 1484), Professor Sunali thinks 
that the probable confusion is in the assertion of the 
contemporaneity of Jayadeva and Vasudeva, and this is 
perhaps the most simple explanation.! 
| A. Berrtepate Kerrs. 


THE Stupy or Sanskrit, By Pandit Lrscrsua Vipy- 
nHUSAaNA VEDANTA-VAcuaspati. Bombay, 1913. _ 

This is a brightly written plea for the revival of 
Sanskrit studies in India by a Pandit who has assimilated 
much of the spirit of modern learning while remaining 
convinced of the fundmanental importance to India of that 
language. The plan of the book is a brief summary of 
Sanskrit literature designed to show its great extent and 
importance, followed by a summary of the reasons for 
its deeline and sugeestions for its revival, The decline 
is traced to the political conquests of Mahomedan and 
Christian, the resulting degradation of the study of 
Sanskrit, which, though preserved, fell into the hands of 
Sastris who present the quaint phenomenon of “ the 
greatest repository of Sanskrit learning in blissful 
ignorance of modern times and its needs", and the 
ignorance of foreigners of the contents of Sanskrit 
literature and their value, For the revival he looks to 
the action of government in the direct and indirect 
encouragement of Sanskrit students, to the Universities, 

1 Suali, pp. 80-4. Cf for the dates, Keith, Bodleian Catalogue, 


Appendix, pp. 734. ‘The date of Jagoidisa's pupil (Suali, p. 4) given 
by Aufrecht is not quite correct ; see Keith, p. T4. 
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and to the Maths and rich Indians whose generosity he 
suggests should be addressed to this important purpose. 

The Pandit is careful to point out that he does not 
advocate the disregard of English, “the one key whieh 
opens the pate to the vast civilisation and culture of the 
modern world,” and which serves as “na new and powerful 
unifying factor among the Indians". Similarly, he insists 
that Sanskrit must be studied in the modern method, and 
so studied he believes that Sanskrit stands unrivalled in 
atimulating the mora] and spiritual faculties, and is 
admirably adapted to counteract the  prononneed 
materialistic tendency of an English education. 

The value of the book is increased by a short preface 
by Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, who points out 
that the Universities have already done much to establish 
the importance of the study of Sanskrit. 

A. BERRIEDALE Kerra, 


Vasavabatra. A Sanskrit Romance by Subandhu. 

_ Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 

Louris H. Gray, Ph.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1913. 

Subandhu has now found, like Bana, his definitive 
rendering into English, and Dr. Gray is to he congratulated 
on the completion of what must have been a work, if of 
love, still of long and wearisome labour. But the act 
of translation, which reveals the Vasavaduaitd in ita true 
inwardiness, raises inevitably the question why the 
romance ever attamed fame, The translator, who handles 
the question with admirable moderation, finds’ “ trne 
melody in the long, rolling compounds, a sesquipedalian 
majesty which can never be equalled save in Sanskrit: 
and the alliterations to him have “a lulling musie all 
their own to ears weary of tho blatant discords of 

1 py 97. 
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vaunted modern progress". In his view the PATONOMASIAS 
are “veritable gems of terseness and twofold approprinte- 
ness, even though some are manifestly forced and 
detrimental to the sense of the passages in which they 
eecur. He'sees, too, in Subandhu the creator of a literary 
genre, and finds much to admire in his deseriptions of 
mountain, forest, and stream, the Raja's valour and the 
loveliness of the heroine herself. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the genre is 
much older than Subandhu: the complete and formal 
shape of his work precludes any idea of the genre being 
new: perhaps chanee alone has failed so far to preserve 
an earlier masterpiece. The descriptions, which take the 
place of any real action, are without exception ludicrously 
overloaded and elaborated, thus from a literary standpoint 
losing all renal merit. Moreover, they ore often sterea- 
typed, revealing the commonplaces of Indian scenery and 
description; at other times they are absurdly far-fetehed, 
and are clearly mere shows of erudition, which incidentally 
present valuable notices such as that of the Muhdbharate 
as having a hundred books, In all. cases they are greatly 
exaggerated. Still more serious, however, to the claim 
of Subandhu to be tuken seriously is his style. Dr. Gray 
in m very interesting way! compares Lyly's use in the 
Beplhies of alliteration, antithesis, paronomasia, and 
learned allusions with the same characteristics in 
Subandhu. But, apart from the fact that these notes 
of the style of the Kup/ues are admittedly signs of the 
early and unformed state of Lyly's prose," there is a great 
guli between the antitheses and paronomasias of the 
two writers, Those of Lyly ore essentially simple: he 
expresses fully both members of his antitheses and sets 
out completely his paronomasias (e.g. “did not Iupiter’s 
1 opp. 38, 34: 

* Compare the antitheses of Gorgias in the elfen and his fondness 
for verbal jingles. 
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egge bring forth as well Helen a light houswife in earth 
as Castor a light starre in heauen?”}. Subandhu makes 
one set of words play a double part, a precursor of the 
lack of sense which produces in due course such a work ° 
as the Raghavapandaviya, where the same poem tells at 
once the history of Rama and the Pandavas. The practice 
is bad enough in cases of a simple kind like vénarasendm 
we eugrivdigadopasobhitam, “adorned with a beautiful 
throat and armlets, as the army of monkeys (is adorned 
with Sugriva and Angada),” hut it reaches lower depths 
in like ndistikata edrvakeyu, “there was infidelity 
only among materialists (for there was no poverty).” Of 
course, if these absurdities were rare the fault might be 
overlooked, but page after page of the text is full of 
them, many cases are far worse than those cited, and it is 
idle to see in them anything but a monstrosity, however 
much we must admire the skill of the translator in bringing 
them out, 

Dr. Gray! has little to add to the discussion of 
Subandhu’s date. He is, of course, known to Bana, and 
he mentions Uddyotakara; henee Dr. Gray concludes 
that he belonged to the end of the sixth century, as 
Uddyotakara set himself to refute Dignaga, who flourished 
between 520 a.p. and 600 a.p2 He holds also that he 
lived later, probably by at least a century, than Dandin, 
a view for which there seems no evidence available, 
especially as he discards? the old view that the Chando- 
viet referred to hy Subandhu was a work of Dandin. 
The reference to the death of Vikramaditya he discusses 
ot some length, and rejecta Hoernle's theory * that he 
was Yasodharman and reigned about 533-83 an, He 
also rejects the view that Subandhu refers to Dharmakirti’s 

' pp. 8-11, 

* This date he accepts from Kern, Manin! of fidion Beddhion, p. 120; 


Max Miiller, Six Syatema, p. 477. But the date is probably too late. 
CE p. W001. 


* pf. 78, 0. 7, agreeing with Krishnamachariar in his Introd, pp. 36-8. 
* TRAS, 1900, pp, 198 seq, 
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Alankara, though that has the support of Sivarima’s 
commentary, While it is by no means certain that we 
cain trust Tarinitha’s synchronism of Dharmakirti with 
a Thibetan king who died 650 a.p.! and while Hoernle 
placed Dharmakirti about 480-560 ap, and Dignaga and 
Uddyotakara about 450-520 a.p., in point of fact. there 
is now available evidence which is sufficient decisively to 
fix the date of these writers. In any case, the Alankaru 
of Subandhu’'s reference must hate been some text, and 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyibhiisana has proved * that 
Dharmakirti and Uddyotakara were contemporaries and 
quote each other's works, a fact which lends point to the 
mention of Uddyotakara and the Alavkara in the same 
sentence. Moreover, he shows" that Dharmakirti was 
a pupil of Dharmapala and that the lutter flourished in 
the first half of the seventh century. We are therefore 
compelled to see in Subandhu a reference to Dharmakirti, 
and we must realize that Subandhu was only a shghtly 
elder contemporary of Bana. 

Dr. Gray touches on the problem of the Greek origin 
of the romance suggested by Professor Peterson’ The 
fact is that there is no possibility of proving Greek 
influence, That stories were known among the Greeks 
on the Indian border during the period of Greek invasion 
is obvious, but that in any real sense these stories are the 
source of the Indian romance we have no evidence to 
show, and at any rate the actual divergence between the 
two types is so great as to render any theory of borrowing 
no more than a conjecture without grounds. The Indian 
romance 18 ditferentiated from the Greek by its disregard 
for the narration of adventures which is so marked 
a feature of the Greek romance, and by its elaboration 
of form, seen in its paronomasias and in its appalling 

' Accepted by Jacobi, TAOS. xxxi, 2 sey. * JRAS. 1914, pp. 608-7, 

* Medieral School of fwtian Logic, p. 106. 

* Addambari?, Pe HN; so Weber, SHA. xxvii, 917. 

JRAS. 1914, 71 
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compounds, which is totally foreign to the childish 
simplicity of style of the Greek stories* It is perfectly 
true that this fact of difference is not incompatible with 
borrowing, as India can assimilate and transmute what tt 
received, and the Sanskrit romance is, as we have 1, 
essentially a product of elaborate learning; but, as in the 
ease of the drama, we cannot say that there is any reliable 
ground to.suppose that the origin of the romanee is due 
to Greece, The tradition? that telling stories at night 
was introduced into India from Greece by Alexander the 
Great is of course of no weight, 

Dr. Gray has added to the value of his translation by 
notes, including parallels of incident in modern Indian 
and other folk tales. It was perhaps hardly worth while 
endorsing Fay s® most improbable theory that Miatarigvan 
means “ having water as his mother”, which is only less 
unlikely than his other view‘ that it means “materim 
puer"”. He has also printed the southern version ot the 
text, and given, besides a bibliography, a lexicographieal 
appendix of much interest, 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 


HAmiscANDRA IL VIRTUOSO (SATYAHARISCANDEA), DRAMMA 
InpIANO DI RAmacanbra. Frima versione dal- 
originale per cura di Mario VatLaurn Florence, 
10138. 

The Satyaharifcandra is o Nataka by Kamacandra, 
whose date is fixed at the end of the twelfth century A.D. 
by his proclaiming himself in the prologue as a pupil 
of the famous Hetmacandra, As usual, the subject is 


' The cases of homoiotelenta, alliteration, porisisia, and strained 
compounds referred ta by Gray, p. 36, are wholly incompamble with 
the Sanskrit uses; the Greek nuthora have o few instances as special 
otnaments : the Sanskrit essentially depends on them. 

* Rohde, Griechischer Roman®, p. M00; see Gray, p. 84, mn. 14. 

* JAOS. xvi, pp. elexii-iii * RZ. aly, LH-d. 
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# hackneyed one, an episode found in the Marivendeiye 
Purina, and dramatized a couple of centuries earlier by 
Keemisvara in his Condikausiien. The degree of originality 
of Ramacandra consists merely in his development of the 
action so as most clearly to reveal the moral purpose of 
the story in its apotheosis of the virtue of truth in the 
form of fidelity toa rash vow. The chief interest in the 
drama lies in its form of development: Indra, anxious to 
prove Harigcandra’s virtue, allows him, with the aid of 
Kundaprabha and Candracida, to be tested by being 
reduced to the uttermost depths of human misery through 
Ins determination to fulfil a rash promise made to 
& hermit in expiation of an aecidental sin. Mr. Vallaurt? 


recognizes in this series of events a close parallel to the - 


story of Job, and holds* that the similarity of the action 
ean only be accounted for on the hypothesis that the 
motive of the exposition in a prologue of the divine plan 
of tempting Job was borrowed in India throngh the action 
of Christian missionaries, He points ont that, although 
the actual form of the drama has no prologue explaining 
the situation, the drama does unquestionably rest on the 
basis of such a prologue, It is, however, clearly going 
too far to accept this theory: the idea of resistance to 
temptation is admitted! y Indian and old, and the parallelism 
im form with the Book of Job is far too slight to make 
the suggestion of borrowing more than faneiful. 

The translation, made from the Bombay edition of 1898, 
reads well; the author is unaffectedly an admirer of the 
pathos of the drama, in proof of which he cites the opening 
of the third act, where Ramacandra cleverly depicts the 
scene in which the hunger of his son, beguiled for 
a moment by the sight and sounds of the Ganges, drives 
the king to sell his wife and the child into slavery, In 

‘pp. 23, 24. 


* Following Weber, Ind, Stud, xv, 413-17; Eypisches im vedischen 
Ritual, p. 14. 
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fact, the play has some degree of merit, but it is devoid 
of originality of conception or any marked beauty of 
diction, and is chiefly interesting as an agreeable specimen 
of the work done by the lesser Indian dramatists in the 
drama of morals. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


ARCHEOLOGIE pu Sup pe Lispe. By Professor G. 
JOUVEAL-Duprecin, Published in the Annales du 
Musée Guimet, under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 2 vole. 1914. 


Up to the present time students of South-Indian 
architectural styles have had to depend for their 
information on the works of Fergusson and Burgess, and 
on Mr. Ren’s Chalukyan Architecture (1896) and Pallava 
Arehitecture (1909), But in these treatises no attempt 
has been made to trace chronologically the change of 
form assumed in each of the separate details which, taken. 
torether, constitute or adorn the structural whole. Mr. Rea 
describes ench temple separately, while the other works 
are too comprehensive to allow of a lengthy and minute 
consideration of individual parts. Professor Jouveau- 
Duobreuil has now undertaken this most useful and 
interesting study, and he is to be heartily congratulated 
on the result, He writes eoncisely, in simple and vigorous 
language, and in logical style. He takes in turn each 
individual part of each member of the temple (vol. 7) and 
eich image sculptured on it (vol. ti), and by means of 
abundant illustration traces, century by century, the 
changes that have taken place in these ; and thus makes 
it possible for any student or archwologist to decide for 
himself on its approximate date by observation of such 
details as the capital, shaft, or base of a pillar, the eorbel 
above it, the style of the entablature, the ornaments 
sculptured on it, and, in the matter of iconography, by 
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noticing the treatment of the subject, of the emblems of 
the dress or of the pose of the figure, The author's 
investigations are for the present contined to the 
architecture of the Tamil Dravidians; but it ia to be 
hoped that he may be enabled hereafter to give us 
volumes equally instructive dealing with the Telugu and 
Kanarese countries. To make his teaching plain he 
enforces every argument by illustration. There are 
upwards of two hundred particularly clear and good 
photographs, and far more than that number of drawings, 
plans, and figures in the text. 

Professor Dubrenil divides the history of Dravidian 
art in the extreme south into five periods each of 
250 years—(1) the Pallava style, a.p. 600-850: (2) the 
Chola style, aw. 850-1100: (3) the Pindya style, 
A.D. 1100-1350; (4) the Vijayanagar style, ap. 1350— 
1600; (5) the Madura style, ap. 1600 to the present day, 
This division is rough, and it seems hardly necessary to 
insist on an equality of duration for the successive epochs, 
As a matter of fact, the period of Chola domination lasted 
till well into the thirteenth century, and the period of 
Pandyn influence in Chola lands was brief, The peculiarity 
of the architecture and sculpture of the Tamil country 
consists in the fact, the Professor insists, that it is purely 
indigenous, No foreign eloment has ever been introduced 
into it. The temples contain no motive of ornamentation 
derived from any other source, It has changed by itself 
by a process of natural evolution since the seventh 
century A.D. the art of the preceding period being 
Buddhist, We ean trace its gradual change century by 
century, and in consequence it presents to us a very 
interesting and very rare state of things, namely the 
growth of an architecture isolated from any outside 
influence. The workmen of each age had their fixed 
canons, as they have to-day, and they could only depart 
from them to a very moderate extent. Each individual 
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detail of a pillar carved in the present day ean be 
recognized a5 a descendant of the enrliest form; there is 
no break in the continuity and no intrusion of style. 

Previous to the seventh century A.D, the art of the 
Buddhists was modified by the influence of the Greeks 
and Romans, and to this the author attributes the 
representation of the figure of the Buddha, for in 
monuments of Asoka’s date he was never represented at 
all, He thinks that the Buddha's robes, the hair treed tn 
a knot, the aureole often depicted behind his head and 
behind the heads of his disciples, are due to this influence, 
introduced probably in the period of Kanishka and carried 
into the times of the Guptas. After the Gupta period 
began the severance of the Hindu styles into northern and 
southern. 

A few of Professor Dubreuil’s conclusions may be 
noticed with advantage, 

Thus he shows that particular parts of the temple 
received particular attention during each period, In 
period 1 this was the rock-cut shrine, in period 2 the 
temple vinuina, in period 3 the gepuram, in period 4 the 
mandapam, in period 5 the corridor. Brick was not used 
before the thirteenth century (i, pp. 57, 58, 64). No 
nage of Rama, Sita, or Hanuman is found in any temple 
anterior to the tenth century, nor in any ancient temple 
is there found an image of Krishna the flutist ( Venugopal), 
or Krishna and the bathing women (jala krida) The 
Vaishnava nimom mark is never seen earlier than the 
_ fifteenth century (ii, p. 8). His style of treatment of 
a subject may be illustrated by his consideration of the 
chakra held in the hand of figures of Vishnu. During 
the Pallava epoch it was a wheel seen edgewise, and was 
held between the thumb and first finger; during the 
Chéla epoch it was a wheel seen edgewise, supported on 
the first and second fingers, and sometimes with two 
flames issuing from the hub and one from the top; during 
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the Pandya, Vijayanagar, and Madura epochs it is similarly 
supported and adorned, but in the thirteenth century the 
wheel is represented slightly in perspective, in the fifteenth 
century it is seen as a circle with four flames, one being 
between the fingers; and in the eighteenth century and 
sinte then it is presented like the last, but has, round 
the upper half of it, a silk scarf tied with the ends 
displayed on each side (ii, pp. 6, 7, 63,64). The evolution 
of the davikta is similarly treated, and so with every 
detail of every part of the seulpture and iconography. 

The author refrains altogether from any consideration 
of such questions ns beauty, or decadence, or the neglect 
in later periods of true architectural principles, and — 
contines himself solely to the consideration of the historic 
evolution of motives of ornament; and for this purpose: 
he publishes side by side figures of the gods as represented 
in ancient sculpture and their debased descendants of 
to-day, not for comparison of their relative beauty or 
ugliness, but simply from the point of view of treatment. 
of detail. (See, for instance, vol. ii, pl. xxi, the image of 
Ranganidha; pl. xxxvii, Gaja-Lakshmi.) 

The work has been carefully a but there are a few 
misprints and errors, In vol. i, p. 85, IL. 4 and 8, 
“PL XX” should be * Pl, XV", On p. 93, 1.27," PLIX” 
should be “PL AIX”. The English extract in the note 
to i, 174, has been badly mishandled, 

On pp. $4 and 35 the author writes of the extensive 
Buddhist remains at Guntupalle as if that place were near 
the mouths of the Godavari River; they are actually quite 
G0 miles from the nearest mouth, being about 20 miles 
north of Ellore, Writing of the roe group of Vishnu — 
reclining on the serpent in one of the Mivalipuram caves, 
Professor Dubreuil describes the large club-bearing figures 
at the feet of the god as being simply “ warriors” (i, $6). 
I have seen many of these ancient groups, and have always’ 
Delieved that these armed personages, shown as gigantic 
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in size but invariably in a position proving them to be 
retreating baffled and beaten, were intended to represent 
the Asuras, powers of darkness and evil, humbled by and 
retiring before the presence of the life-giving deity. 

From my own point of view the most serions mistake 
in the book is to be found in the note to vol. i, p. 126, 
where the author, of course by pure accident, does me the 
entirely undeserved honour of attributing to me the 
authorship of Mr. Vincent Smith's Fine Art in Jndia, 
The error is much to be regretted. 

KR. SEWELL. 


CaTALOGUE or Corns IN THE PaxJin Museum, LAHORE. 
By RK. B. Wairevwkap. Oxford, 1914. 
(Continued from the July Part, p. 795.) 

The second volume of this Catalogue deals with the 
coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, an important 
series which until recent times has not received aderuate 
attention from numismatists, The revival of interest in 
the subject may be said to date from the publication of 
the British Museum Catalogue In 1892 and from the 
researches of Mr. C. J. Rodgers in the Panjab, The 
British Museum cabinet then contained about 1,250 eoins, 
a number now greatly increased. The recent activity in 
this branch of numismaties may be measured by the fact 
that the Indinn Museum at Calentta, which contained 
863 Mughal coins in 1894, contained 2.560 when 
Mr. Nelson Wright's Catalogue was issued in 1908, and 
the Lahore cabinet catalogued by Mr. C. J. Rodgers in 
1892, and consisting mainly of his own collection, contained 
1459 Mughal coins, whereas the present Catalogue shows 
3.283, the greatest number published as yet in any 
eatalogue. This collection is probably unrivalled in the 
number of mints and the extraordinary variety of small 
silver and copper coins which it includes, although it does 
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not approach the magniticent gold series of the British 
Museum. A catalogue of the St. Petersburg Collection, 
which has absorbed many well-known private collections 
made by British collectors in India, is much to be desired. 
The number of new mints brought to light during the last 
twenty years is astonishing. The publication of these, in 
which the Royal Numismatic Society at one time took 
a considerable part, has of Jate been carried on almost 
entirely in the Nomismatic Supplements of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and Mr. Whitehead’s share in this work 
has been o large one, The Lahore Collection has taken 
full advantage of the recent discoveries, and at present 
134 mints, out of 200 known, are represented there. The 
Indian Museum has fallen behind in the race, as Lahore 
possesses fifty-four mints not to be found at Calcutta, 
while Caleutta has only eight whieh Lahore does not 
possess. 

There are many points of interest in the mints of the 
Mughal emperors, both those which have long been known 
and those more recently brought to light, but space does 
not admit of more than «a few of these being mentioned, 

Under Multan, for instance, we find that both gold and 
silver was struck at this mint in 1178 (1759) in the name 
of ‘Alamgir I, and we know that at that period Taimar 
Shah Durrani was ruling at Multin as Nizim under his 
father Ahmad Shah, and in fact a rupee of his struck at 


Multan the same year is in existence. ‘Alamgir IT's rupees 


were also struck in 1172 (1758) at Déra (ic. Déra Ghiizi 
Khin), although the whole of that region had for some 
time been under the Durriinis, 

Muzaffargarh, which lies between Multin and Déra 
Ghizi Khin, affords an even more perplexing problem, for 
ata much later period, 1209-12 (1794-7), rupees were 
struck there in the name of Shih ‘Alam II, although 
it had long formed an integral part of the Durrani 
kingdom, and Zomin Shih had mints at Multan and Déra, 
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The earlier coinage of 1173 may be explained by supposing 
that some hope existed that the Mughal Empire might be 
restored, but such could hardly have existed in Shih 
‘Alam’s case, It seems probable that this Muzaflargarh is 
not the insignificant Panjab town, never before known as 
& mint-town, but some other place as yet unidentified, The 
name Muzaffargarh, like Zafarabad, Zafarnagar, ete, might 
be applied to commemorate a victory. 

The identifiention of Zafaribid itself has heen the 
subject of some discussion, and Mr. Whitehead accepts the 
eonelusion come to by Dr. G. P. Taylor in his article in 
JASB. Num. Supp. No. 12, that it is identical with Fidar 
in the Dakkhin. The Jate Mr, Irvine, who originally 
made this suggestion, in a note to- his translation of 
Manucei's Storia do Mogor (vol. i, p. 322) adopted the 
view that it was the Zafarihad on the Indus mentioned 
by Manueci, which he identified with Atak, and pointed 
out that the gap between the earlier coins of Atak struck 
by Akbar and the later rupee of an. 1158 would be filled 
1f the Zafaribid mint was at Atak, Dy, G. P. Tay: low 
thought that the fillmg of the gap was very partial, 
leaving a Jong interval without coins before 1148, when 
only one coin is forthcoming. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Atak mint was in a district undér 
Nadir Shah's power in 1158, and that it formed part of 
the Durrani kingdom soon after the date of the solitary 
coin of Muhammad Shah. Abmad Shih Durrani struck 
there both in gold and silver, and there is an Atak rupee 
of his as early as his 9th year (1169), Unless the mint 
had been active and in working order it is unlikely that 
the Durrinis would have used it, a8 they had another mint 
near by at Peshawar, where Almad Shah struck in his 
2nd year, There seems, therefore, to be good ground 
for inferring the continuity of the mint, and this is, as far 
asit goes, an argument in favour of identifying Zafarabad 
with Atak. I am not now inelined to attach much 





portance to the fabric of the cin pointing toa northern 
rather than a Dakkhini origin, as Dr, G, P. Taylor, with 
his great experience, considers that the evidence is not 
sufficient to justify this view. I may add, however, that : a 
a Zafarabid coin in my possession was found in the north: i 
of the Panjib. At present I think the identification of — 
Zafarabad is not fully established either with Bidar 
or Atak. | 

Under Haidaribad (Daru'l-jihid) reference might have 
been made to my note in “Some Coins of the Mughal 
Emperors ", Yum. Chron,, 1902, where [described a rupee — 
(pl, Ixxii) of Kambakhsh of that mint. Mr. Whitehead 
says that Kambakhsh struck in both gold and silver at 
Haidaribid, but no mention of a silver coinage of 
Kambakhsh at that mint was made in Mr, Burn’'s list 
of 1904. 

Another mint whose identification is still doubtful is 
Islamabad. There can be no doubt that Mathuri wasthe = 
aint which bore that name in the reign of Shah ‘Alam II, 
but Aurangzéb’s mint must have been named from one of } 
the towns conquered and renamed Islimibid by him, at 
viz, Chakna, Chittagong, and possibly some others, 
Mr, Whitehead quotes tron J, Sarkar's India of 
Aurangzeb a place named Rairi in the provinee of 
Aurangabad, and Jalna niight be added, as both Rairi 
and Jilna appear in J. Sarkar’s list (p. 163, taken — 
from the Chahair Gulshan) of places called Islamabad 
in the Aurangabad Siboh, It is not clear whether these 
two places were among Aurangzéb's conruests, and as far 
as the evidence goes I still think, as in 1902, that the 
probability is in favour of Chaknifi, as the earliest of 
Aurangzéb's conquests which received the name of 
Islimibad., 

Many such doubtful points must arise as regards the 
numerous obscure mints which recent researches have — 
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brought to light. Some have been dealt with in the a 
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Numismatic Supplements already alluded to, also by 
Mr. Nelson Wright in his Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Musewm. In this volume Mr. Whitehead has, 
with great success, endeavoured to summarize all that has 
been as yet ascertained ; and numismatists who have been 
accustomed to use the lists of Dr. Codrington and 
Mr. Burn must now supplement their information from 
his very full notes on the mint-cities of the Mughal 
Empire. The Catalogue is excellently printed and 
illustrated with twenty-one plates. 

A companion volume on the coins of the Sultfins of 
Dehli and the other Musulman rulers of India would be 
welcomed by all students of the subject. 

M. Loncworth Dames. 


The Laxcuace or THE Nawar or Zurr. Gypsy Lore 
Society Monographs, No. 3. By R. A. Srewarr 
Macauister. London, 1914. 

The Nawar or Zutt are a nomadic race inhabiting 
Palestine, and are of undoubted gypsy origin. The word 
Nawar is an Arabic plural from the singular Nari, which 
may well be identical with the Lari of Persia. They call 
themselves, however, Dom, and the name Nawar is only 
apphed to them by strangers, as well as the alternative 
4utt. The latter word is the Indian Jatt, which took the 
form Zutt in the writings of the early Arab chroniclers 
from Tabari and Mas'‘idi onwards, 

Mr. Macalister has been assoviated with this interesting 
race, many Of whom he employed on excavation work for 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and has made a study of 
their language, the results of whieh are piven in the 
excellent monograph now published for the Gypsy Lore 
Society. It includes a full grammar and vocabulary and 
& large collection of stories and narratives, including some 
which are of great interest as specimens of folklore, 
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There is good historical ground for holding that the 


various tribes classed as gypsies (of whom the Nawar are 
a branch) were originally inhabitants of the Indus Valley; 
and their language bears out this theory, as it shows 
a greater affinity with the dinlects of that region than 
with those of any other part of India. There are also 
some traces of Pisici influence, inasmuch as certain forms 
are found which cannot be definitely assigned either to 
the Indian or Iranian branches, but seem to preserve 


certain characteristics belonging to the period before the 


full development of Iranian peculiarities. Sir G. Grierson 
has pointed out that, owing to the settlement of Pissei 
colonies in the Indus Valley, the languages spoken there, 
Lahnda and Sindhi, keep some Pisiei features, ond in 
this point also the gypsy languages are like them. The 
dialect of the Nawar belongs to this group, and in spite of 
a large admixture of Arabic words and grammatical forms 
it shows its origin very clearly, and is indeed a highly 
developed form of a modern Prikritic language. 

Mr. Macalister has made tse of a system of trans- 
literation which differs in some respects from any of the 
recognized systems, This must be regretted, as the 
multiplication of systems can only cause confusion. For 
instance, the symbol @, universally used for the broad a@ in 
“father”, is here used as equivalent to the French 4, which 
# without o sign denoting leneth is used for the broad 
sound ; and d@, which occurs very frequently, is said to be 
the English ain “fat”; ois said to be the English o in “pot”, 
This system of transliteration may no doubt be defended 
as well adapted to the lancunge. It would seem, 
nevertheless, that peculiar sounds might have been 
provided for as additions to an established and recognized 
system of transliteration. Mr. Macalister has done well 
m marking the accent throughout. 

The English sounds of a and « alluded to above are 
extremely uncommon, and are hardly to be found in 
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European or Asiatic languages ; indeed, the short English 
omay be said to be confined to England proper, aa it is 
never heard in the United States, It is impossible to 
avoid doubting whether these rare sounds are actually 
those denoted in the Nawar language by @ and o. 

Grammatical affinities may be discerned in the following 
cases -— 

THE VERE 

Infinitive in ar: Lahndi ap; Kasmirl un, This is the 

* dependent present future” used in the sense of an infinitive. 


CAUSAL 
formed by inserting av, lav, or nau after the stem. CF. the 
Labndi form in -diean, also the Iranian causals, os in Pers, 
“inkian, Bal, -ainagh. For faw cf. Hindi fithli- from basth-, 
tiikkla- from déth. 

The preferite in d or r is closer to the Iraninn than to the 
Indian forms, although a certain number of so-called irregular” 
past participles in Lahndi, ete., preserve the ¢ ord forms. In 
Pisiel they seem to have nearly disappeared. Thus ferdd 
corresponds very closoly with Pers. karda, “did, while 
a parallel for sita, “ slept,"’ may be found in the Lahndé sutia, 


NUMERALS 


show o close relation to Piéict and Lahndi, and are nearer to 
Tranian than Indian forms, thus— 


1. yikd Pid. eh, wat, eto.: Pers. yok: Lahnda Aikk 
2. di du, di dt dil 
$. tdran ira, Hl, ate, fra 
4. Star ato, atid cahir ‘car 


(PaSto tsalir) 

Here the preservation of the medial ¢, not found im 
either modern Indian or Tranian languages, exeept in Pasto 
(where it becomes [), ia very remarkable, This extends to 
other gypay dialects. 

5. pting Pisieci has forme pany pany 
iny and c 
6. doz Pii. io, jah, ete.; Pera, so3; Labndi, ete., cht 


4 


2 


‘in Laknda, form integral compounds with verbal forms. The — 


1 : : falls ; at a ial oe | 
4 eye eo main one Hr ant 
‘. _—* 


=e 












That Pik. sut,eto.;  Pors. haft; © Lahnda sate 
Here tise: Tideian’ fork takes the place of the Indian, 
which prevails both in siesey and Lahnda, 
4. Generally star wd stair, “four and four,” but a form okt 
found in one dialect is close to the Pors. haat. 
?. This also applies to nah, which is found in the same dinlect. 
10. das, des dai, de, dah dah diih 
Here the Indian form in s is preferred to the Iranian in 
hy which is used in Lahnda, The Pid. languages vary. 
20). wis vial bist vil 
ee 
wuk 
Here the original s form is adhered to, as in Persian ne 
well as most of the Indian languages, though Lunda and 
some Pisici dialects adopt the ) form. 


Proxommwat SUFFIXES 
These are very characteristic of the Nawar language, and, as 


Sing. Plural 
1. -m =1tentt 
a, =F -ran 
8. -4 -2ent 
may be compared with the Lahnda 
1. -t “ae 
QF “He 
| B- ne 
~ yy 1. -™ “Wd, -Netd, =m 
2. °-§, =F “mi, ete. 
H, <5 -#ti, -1, ete. 
and the Persian | 
1.. -*, “20 
2. -t, -at 
a, <8, -aa 


The forms in the as and Srd persons ean be emsily 
explained by reference to the parallels quoted, but the 

a pers. sing. in -r requires elneidation. There are some — 
rare Pisict 2nd pers, plaral forms in ~r. 
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VocanvuLany 
A long list of Indian and Iranian forms might be drawn up, 
but a few instances will suffice here. 
bar, brother, Pis. brad; Lahnda, bhard, 
dger, before. Lahnda, ageré. 
dowi, wooden spoon. Jiahndi, doi; Eng. gypey, roi. 
hri, heart. Pis. hera, hard, herdi; Labnda, han, (No trace 
of the Iranian z or d.) 
nasier, to fee, Lahndi, meson. 
pat, husband. Lahndd, pear. 
gar 
petra 
audr, to come. Pers. dmadan; Lahndi, dwop. 
jar, to go. Lahnda, ja. 
kérir, todo. Pers. kardon; Lahndi, karan. 
janar, to know. Pers. ddn-istan; Lahnda, jdnan; Bal. canagh. 
koldr, to open, loose, Lahnda, khdlan, 
mond, bread, loaf, Sindhi, mdnt. 
kialar,to pull. Pers. kashidan ; Posto, kal, 
briri, cat. Kasmiri, brdre. 
bal, much. Panjabi, hat; Lahndi, baba, 
der, to give. Lahnda, dé, ete. 
dai, mother. Lahndi, dai (foster-mother). 
did, grandfather. Lahnda, add. 
brinz, riee (explained as ~ from the Turkish Oorinyi, * first,’ 
adopted in Ar, in the sense of first-rate’). Pers, bireny, 
rice. Cf. Skt. wrfki, which would be equivalent to an 
Iranian vrizt (Pasto vriza). The Greek orpza is no 
donbt derived from some such form. The Turkish origi 
can hardly be defended. 
jar and gar, to go, are two distinct roota—jd, go, and gard, 
return, as found in the causal garnanr= Pers, parddanidan. 
déz,ubode. Pers. deh; Lahndi, dés. 
dirga, long, Pers, dirdz; Pit. driga: 
D4 dir, for. Pers, dir: Bal. dir. 
diri, daughter, Luhndi, dhi, pl. dhtri. 
hast, bond. Pié. ast. Most Indian forms which preserve 
"| the Skt. i lose the s, while Pers., which keeps the af 
| termination, transforms the h to d (z in Avesta). 


son, Pié. putr, pitr, cte.; Lahnida, putr. 
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idrdk, grapes. Labndé and Baldet, drdkh. 

dis, day. Pid. dés; Skt. divasa. 

galt, talk. Loahndi, giih; Panjabi, gal, 

gorda, cow. \ Pers. gdv: Pasto, yvd; Lahndd, gau; Bal, 

gorwa, bull.) gikh; Pid, gdh, gaz, ete. 

gas, grass. Hindi, gids; Pers. giydh; Lahnda, ghah, 

jatro, son-in-law. Lahndi, sawatra: Bal. samaa. 

kan, eonr. Lahndai, kann; Pig. kin, kon, kor, ete. 

sr, camel, Skt. Av. wétra; Pers. detur; Bal, Augiar~ Pid. 
Styur, ote, 

chal (cal), well. Av. cdtha: Bal. hae: Pors. ath. 

a ee) Lahndit, watta. 

wat, wind. Lnhndi, wi, 


The above examples will sufficiently illustrate the cloge 
relationship between the Nawar language and those of 
Northern India, especially, as stated above, the Lahnda of 
the Indus Valley. The whole book deserves careful study, 
as it is full and accurate, and gives abundant specimens 
of the language in narrative form. The folklore contained 
in the tales is in itself deserving of a separate study. 
Mr. Macalister's work must be weleomed as m most 
valuable contribution to philological knowledge. 

M. Loneworrn Daaes. 


Ans Astatica. Vol. L Par Epovarp CHAVANNES et 
Rapaat. Perrevucct Bruxelles et Paris: G. Van 
Oest & Cle 1014. 

This volume, the first of o series, provides a record of 
the important exhibition of Chinese paintings which took 
place at the Musée Cernuschi in 1912, ‘The names of the 
joint suthors are sufficient guarantees that the work will 
completely attain the object advertised in the preface— 
to appeal both to the sinologue and to the connoisseur, 
Like everything coming from their pens, it is a monument 


amas, 1014. a 
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of able scholarship and criticism. There are forty-seven 
most satisfactory reproductions in monochrome and in 
addition four repeated in eolour, The general make-up 
of the book reaches a high standard of excellence which 
might well serve us a pattern for all works of this nature, 
The exhibition included no less than three pictures of 
the Tang period. The first is attributed to Li Chac-tao, 
one of a family of artists who are famous os originators 
of the landseape painting in colour that gave rise to what 
wis afterwards known as the “ Northern” to distinguish 
it from the “Southern School” of black and white painting 


- dominated by the poet-painter Wang Wei. This picture, 


which is obviously a fragment of a larger work, represents 
a seventh century palace (ealled Chiu-ch‘éng Kung) often 
since employed as a theme for paintings belonging to the 
category “towers and storied buildings”, Even if it be 
not. from the brush of Li Chao-tao himself, it is valuable 
“san éarly example of the colour seheme originated by 
the Li family and of the method of drawing perspectives 


with the certainty obtained by mechanical aids. 


Much stronger evidence of a master's hand is shown in 
the second drawing reproduced, which is attributed to the 
ninth century artist Téng Ch'ang-yu, and represents: 
Lii Tung-pin, one of the most popular of the group per 
iwien so often appearing in Chinese art. Distinguished 
in conception and breadth of treatment, it js plainly the 
work of a great artist, and has characteristics, as the 
authors remark, which show affinity with the well-known 
stone reproductions of Confucian portraits preserved at 
Chii-fu and with the picture by Ku K‘ai-chih in the 
British Museum. May not these be regarded as among 
the earlicst known examples of what was a purely 
indigenous art and one independent of outside Buddhistie 
influence, and inay not the portraiture of national heroes 
—Ppractised up to recent times and popularized in auch 
books as the Chieh-tea-yitan and Wan-htiao-Vang— 


i} 
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represent 4 national tradition, the beginnings of which 
are lost in the mists of antiquity 7 

The next drawing hns also for its subject the Patriareh 
Lii, but is 2 poor affair, There could be no more striking 
demonstration of the contrast between an original master. 
piece and a feeble copy than the placing of these two 
portraits of the same man side by side, One shows 
& dignified being endowed with life and individuality 
through the spontaneity and characterization of a great 
draughtsman’s brush: the other hes the feeble halting 
line of a diffident copyist who lacks the power of 
selection and of reneralization. ‘The third Tang example 
is « coloured painting, delightfully simple, which belongs 
to the category “ birds and flowers". 

Among the thousands of faleons in existence said to 
come from the hand of the Emperor Hui Tsung the one 
exhibited at the Musée Cernuschi seems to bear evidence 
of being genuine. Perhaps more interestin as an historical 
document than as a work of art. it still possesses many 
qualities distinctive of Sung painting—qualities which 
find more artistie rendering in a fragment of a picture by 
Tsui Po. The last-named artist, together with Wu 
Yilan-yii, are eredited with having brought about, at the 
end of the eleventh century, a renaissance of the ancient 
national tradition to which they added the practice of 
monochrome effects of tone ns taught by Wane Wei, 
combined with a gracious delicate colouring of their own, 
The detailed analysis characteristic of the “ Northern 
School” also appears in these Sung pictures, but it has. 
become less stilted and academic. | 

Yitan painting is represented by no less than fifteen 
exaiiples, most of them belonging to the sehool of Chao 
Méng-fo, famed as ealligraphist, landseapist, and painter 
of horses. Two of the master's own works painted in. 
this last capacity are reproduced, and of these tho picture: 
labelled “Cavaliers. mongols poursuivant un cheval 
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échappé" is specially remarkable for its vitality and 
vivid characterization. The transition stage between 
Sung and Yiian is exemplified by a graceful composition 
of birds and flowers by Cliten Haitinn. 

The remaining reproductions represent painting down 
to the eighteenth century, and of these perhaps the most 
interesting, beeause most distinctive, is a funerul portrait 


CHina Revo.utrionizep. By J. 8. Taomsox. IWinstrated. 
Lomdon: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 

This is a very interesting book of 590 pages, written 
by an American, who, unlike many business men, made 
time whilst resident in China to study Chinese politics, 
life, manners and customs. Consequently the book is 
pre-eminently o business mans book. This, however, 
does not mean that it is devoid of interest to the general 
reader, Far from this, it eaters for that class of reader 
as well. A glance down the table of contents shows from 
the headings of the thirty-one chapters the varied and 
exhaustive ehoracter of the book. 

The first chapter, the longest of all, deals with the 
history of the revolution and furnishes the keynote to 
the rest of the book to a great extent. We then pass 
from grave to gay with a chapter on wit in China. The 
possibilities of a future industrial and commercial China 
that will require an incrensing supply of foreign goods 
and commodities is outlined. It may comfort some who. 
are afraid of the nightmare of a “yellow peril”, even 
though it may bean industrial one, to know that wages 
are rising even now in China, Some of the sneceeding 
chapters are on Agriculture and Forestation, Architecture 
and Art, Finance, Railways, Shipping, Politics, Public 
Works, Arwy and Navy, Edueation, Literature and 
Language, Cities, Religions and Missionaries, Crime and 
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Laws, Daily Life, Sociology, Climate, Diseases, Hygiene, 
and Women, A nomber of chapters deal with foreipners 
in China, their business, life, and their settlements, 
especially as regarda the American and Briton, the 
Russian, Japanese, and Manchu. 

The book is one of the most up-to-date on Chinese 
affairs, being brought down to the time of Yuan Shi-kni's 
iceeptanee of the provisional presidency of the Republic. 

The author is not obsessed by blind prejudice as so 
many writers of books on China are, who can see nothing 
good in missionary work and ignore its wonderful results. 
On the contrary, he has had an open mind on this phase 
of foreign influence on China, and, as the result of what 
he has seen, he gives unqualified praise to these pioneers 
of civilization and incidentally of commerce while carrying 
on their propaganda of Christianity. 

It is to be hoped that a second edition will soon he 
reqnired, and then the author will continue his history 
of revolutionized China and some errors which have crept 
in will be corrected. Among others are the following. 
It is a common thing among residents in the Far East 
to believe that one of the images in what is known as 
the Temple of 500 Genii at Canton is one of Mareo 
Polo. The idols are representations of 500 of Buddha's 
disciples, and the great Venetian traveller was not one of 
these, nor would he and “Chinese” Gordon be represented 
among the 10,000 other disciples in other temples (p. 424). 
A class of small sailing boats in Hong-Kong is known 
as the hakau boat. “The name is so similar to Hakka 
that many residents in Hong-Kong think that they are 
the same and consequently suppose that these boats 
are manned by Hakka Chinese. The latter are not 
“aboriginal tribes” (pp. 205, 383, 396, 491). Read Lew 
Yuk Lin as the name of the Chinese Ambassador in 
London instead of Luk Yuk Lim (p, 225) Teak has 
doubtless been used in building temples, but the red 
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wood which is stained black and which the author 
mentions (p, 353) is Chinese ebony, The two Manchu 
characters on the reverse of the Chinese coins give the 
mint at which they were east and the word “currency” 
(p. 306), The Mandarin speech of Nanking ts Southern 
Mandarin, that of Peking is the northern variety, 
and the latter city being the capital, the Northern or 
Pekingese Mandarin has been the Court Janguage 
(p. 392). The Execution Ground in Canton is about 
a couple of miles further down the river than the old 
“Thirteen Factory Seetion”, The Chinese language 
possesses pronouns (p. 359) and they are in constant 
use. If “London Mission” (p. 387) is meant for the 
London Missionary Society, it should be struck out, ss 
that society is not represented in Fochau, Sir Matthew 
Nathan is still alive (p. 269). The author must have 


confused him with someone else. J. Dren Batt. 


Dre HANDSCHRIFTEN-VERZEICHNISSE DER KONIGLICHEN 
BisuiorageK zt Bennis. Band XXIV: Verzeichnis. 
der ‘Tibetischen Handschriften, von Dr. HeemMann 
Beces. 1. Abteilung: Kanjur, pp. 192 (22x 20 em.). 
Berlin, 1914. 


The Royal Library of Berlin has certaimly deserved well 


of Orientalists throuch a continuous accumulation of 
Ea} 


manuseripts and books in almost all Oriental languages 
and through the careful prepnration of catalogues which 
render these treasures accessible to the scientific world, 
The works of Weber, Steinsehneider, Dillmann, Pertach, 
Ahlwardt, and Sachou have achieved great reputation, 
and become household books in the hands of specialists. 
The cause of the literatures of Central and Eastern Asia 
has heretofore been somewhat neglected, though the older 
stock of Chinese and Manchu books was registered by 
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J, Klaproth as early as 1822, and publshed again in 
a more thorough manner by W. Schott in 1840, These 
lists, excellent as they were for their time, no longer 
satisfy the demands of modern sinology; and, with the 
great increase of books, a new catalogue of East Asiatic 
literature has become imperative. Professor H. Hiille, on 
the statf of the Library, who has had the advantage of 
several years’ study in Peking, is now actively engaged in 
drawing up the catalogue of Chinese and Manchu books, 
the appearance of which is anticipated with great interest ; 
while Dr, H, Beckh has devoted his energy during the 
last years to a survey of the Tibetan manuseripts. 
Dr. Beekh is no novice among students of Tibetan 
literature ; in 1907 he brought out his painstaking study 
of the Tibetan version of Kalidifisa’s Meyvhadita, and in 
1911 he gave us o critical edition of the Tibetan text of 
the Udinavarga. The Royal Library did well in choosing 
such a circumspect and persevering worker for the 
arduoua task of examining the 108 volumes in its 
possession, constituting a magnificently written copy of 
the Kanjur; this was secured in 1889 from the Lama 


temple Yung-ho-kung at Peking? through the good offices 
of Mr. v. Brandt, then German Minister in China. The 


inventory of this Kanjur edition forms the contents of 
the present volume, being the first of the entire series that 
is to denl with the Tibetan manuscripts and books of the 
Royal Library, 

Our previous knowledge of the Kanjur was based 
exclusively on the analysis made by Alexander Ceoma 
(Asiatic Researches, vol, xx), a very meritorious work, 
considering the trying circumstances under which the 
author laboured. The summaries of contents which he 


1 De, Beekh might hove added that the merit of having obtained the 
copy is due to E, Pander, who at that time was Professor at the Peking 


Tnivarsity ate on very friendly terms with the Lamas (see Zeitechrifl 


fiir Ethnofogie, vol. xxi, p. (203), 1857). 
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added to every work are atill our main guidance im the 
labyrinth of this yast collection of religious literature, 
being based on faithful translations from Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit, however, was one of Csoma’s weak points; and 
the Sanskrit titles, as recorded by him, suffer fom 
numerous defects. Beckh is the first to inaugurate in 
this respect a sound reform, and to reconstruct by means 
of efficient critical methods both the Indian and Tibetan 
titles in their original and correct readings. In view of 
the host of copyists’ errors by which the Berlin text is 
marred, this enterprise was by no means easy; and the 
author's patience and care merit the highest praise, He 
has indeed presented us with the first critical and accurate 
catalogue of Tibetan literature, which is extremely useful, 
not only to the librarian, but to the student of Buddhism 
as well. 

Under cach volume the miniatures adorning the covers 
are listed with their designations, and this has special 
importance for the iconography of Lamaism. The titles 
are given in Sanskrit and Tibetan, the latter in Tibetan 
types followed by a romanization, and, what is very 
gratifying, are accompanied by a translation. Then, the 
introductory salutation formula is given ; and the locality 
of India where the plot of the story is laid has been 
added. The names of nuthors and translators, as far as 
they are on record, are pointed out; and colophons, with 
the exception of a few lengthy ones, have usually been 
translated in full. As the number of the folio and even 
the number of the line where each treatise begins is 
recorded, it is possible for the reader in the Royal Library 
to Jay his hands on any desired work at a moment's 
notice. The two excellent indexes of the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan titles’ are o most valuable addition, and 

' Dr. Beckh (p. viii) aaserta that an alphabetic list of the Sanskrit 


titles of the Kanjur had not previously existed. Eut there is one by 
L. Feer appended to his "Analyse du Kaniljour™ (Awnales di Made 
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suntltanequsly atford a concordance with the Index 
published by the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg 
ind prefaced by I. J, Schmidt, and with the annlysis of 
Csoma. Beekh’s index shows ata glance that many works 
of the Berlin edition (I noted fifteen of these) are not 
contained in the Kanjur utilized by Csoma and in the 
Index of St. Petersburg; and it is this peeuliar feature 
that lends the Berlin version its special scientific 
ainportance, whieh will be discussed presently, Beelkh 
has numbered the single treatises onder cach volume; in 
the opinion of the reviewer it would have been preferable 
to number the treatises right through from the beginning 
to the end of the work, irrespective of the volumes, in 
accordance with the Index of St. Petersburg and Bunyiu 
Nanjio'’s Catalogue of the Chinese T'ripitaka, This 
procedure would have considerably simplified the work of 
indexing; it would enable one to recognize at onee the 
total number of treatises embodied in the Berlin copy, and 
would facilitate the quotation of a treatise by referring 
to the individual number. This, however, is a purely 
technical point of minor importance. | 
As there are many editions and recensions of the 
Kanjur at variance with one another in the arrangement 
of the subject-matter and in contents, the main question 
to be raised is, What edition is represented by the Berlin 
eopy, and what is its specific importance ? Dr. Beckh has 
but partially responded to this query, The problem as to 
the date of the Berlm Kanjur is naturally one of 
consequence. In his brief discussion of this matter in the 
prefatory notice, Dr. Beekh bas correetly seen two points, 
first that a recension of the Kanjur in LOS volumes, like 
the Berlin edition, differs from one in 100 volumes, as 
for instance represented by the edition of Csoma and the 
one underlying the Jvdex Schmidt, and seeond that the 
Guimet, vol. ii, pp. 490-58); Beckh’s list, however, is far superior and 
represents the first complete and accurate inventory of the Sanskrit titles, 
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manuseripi copies now current in China, Tibet, and 
Mongolia have no independent value, but are traceable to 
printed editions from which they have been copied. 
Misled by an unfounded statement of Colonel Waddell, 
Dr, Beckh is inclined to trace his copy to an alleged Derge 
print of the Kanjur in 108 volumes, and tentatively 
¢onjectures the date of the Berlin copy as being some 
time after the year 1731, which is an alleged date for the 
printing of the Kanjur at Narthang’ ‘This argumentation 
is inadmissible, and the result eonflicts with the facts 8 
disclosed by the Berlin Kanjur itself. The edition of 
Derge published m 1753 cannot come into question aa its 
prototype, for the technical reason that it consists in fact 
of only 100 volumes (this statement refers to a copy of 
this edition m the Library of Congress, Washmgton, 
examined by the writer), and for the inward reason that. 
the Berlin version contains a number of works which are 
lacking in the Derge edition. But more than that—the 
Berlin copy, as revealed by inward evidence, cannot have 
been made from any edition of the Kanjur issued in the 
age of the Manchu dynasty (1644-1911); it can only 
have been copied from a print published under the 
preceding Ming dynasty (1368-1643), and ita scientifie 
importance rests on the fact that it reflect the tradition 
of the Kanjur, as it was established in the Ming period. 


' Dr, Beekh eredite this date to Worldell (Anddhien of Tibet, p. 1505 
bot Waddell in this postage exactly copies a statement of A, Caoma 
(dmatic Nesorchea, vol, xx, P. 42}, and even repeats the miawomer 
“wooden types" (instead of "woolen blocks"), As hes been 
demonstrate! by M. Pelliot, Csoma’s dates are all unrelinble, In faot, 
the preface of the index volume of the Narthang edition is dated 1742 
(“un pto By fo, “woter male dog year”). If Beckh bod consulted 
Csoma’s work in its original issue, he would have been saved fram the 
Incorrect stutement (p. vi) that Caoma gives no information os to the 
Kanjur edition utilized by him. soma, itleed, states that his stody 
i¢ based on the Narthang edition in the possession of the Asiatic Society 
Of Calenttia and procered by Hodgeon, Moreover, his analysis ia in 
harmony with the index of Narthang. Koeppen oleo (Lameiache 
Hiernrchie, Pp. 2380) had already pointed out thia fact. 
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Statements in regard to the date of the Berlin Kanjur 
have previously been made, and these should have been 
mentioned by Dr. Beckh. E. Pander, when he reported 
on the acquisition of the eopy in Peking, left the 
chronological point undecided! Griinwedel* first made 
the general statement that this copy is said to come down 
from the end of the sixteenth century; and on another 
occasion referred to the Wan-li period (14573-1620) of the 
Ming dynasty as the time when the work was copied, 
presumably from the Yung-lo edition of the Kanjur 
printed mm 1410° Of the latter, the Royal Library 
possesses thirty - seven volumes procured in Peking, 
likewise by E. Pander,’ among which the twenty-four 
volumes of the Tantra are said to be complete. 

From these statements I suspected that the manuscript 
Kanjur might contain « colophon making a reference to 
the Wan-li period, or at least imparting some information 
as to its date, and therefore appealed to my friends in 


Berlin. Professor Griinwedel, in a letter of April 22, was 


good enough to write me that his notice previously quoted 
was based on an entry in the Accession Documents of the 
Pander Collection: "In «a Jetter of Minister H. van 
Brandt, dated Peking, Mareh 18th, 1858, the Berlin 
Kanjur is styled ‘a unique copy made at the time of the 
Ming Emperor Wan-li (1573-1620) after a printed edition 


from the time of Yung-lo, accordingly, prior to the reforms: 


of bTson-k‘a-pa’ Professor H. Hiille of the Royal 
Library, in a letter of May 15, very courteously replied 
in detail to all my queries regarding the Berlin Kanjur 
editions, and stated that the colophon suspected by me in 
the bepinning or end of the work is not to be found, nor 


. Zeilachrift fir Biknologie, vol, xxi, p. (200), L880, 

2 Mythologie dea Bucdhiamns, p. 178- 

? * Die orientaliechen Religionen™ (in Auffir der (regemenrt), p. GL, 

' Loe. cit., p. (201). Pander gives the date as th year of Yung-lo, 
bot wrongly identifies it with the year 1411 instead of 1410, 
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does it contain any Chinese prefaces or postseripts; but 
Mr, Hiille found in a catalogue of the Library the same 
observation as made by Professor Griinwedel, entered by 
the hand of L. Stern, the late Director of the Department 
of Manuscripts. This statement, ultimately, must have 
emanated from E. Pander, whe acquired the copy at 
Peking, and seems to have received this communication 
from his Lama friends. The qnestion, then, pivots 
around the point whether Pander’s information is 
trustworthy. Pander was exceedingly well posted on 
Lamaist affairs, and at the outset ] can see no reason why 
his information should be discredited. There are, in inet, 
several circumstances which conspire to prove that his 
opinion is. well founded. Professor Hiille has been so 
kind as to place ot my disposal photographs of the 
imperial preface and postscript in Chinese and Tibetan 
accompanying the printed Ming Kanjur, and these are 
indeed written by the Emperor Yung-lo and dated in the 
manner that Pander had indicated! Pander, aceordingly, 
was quite right in this assertion; and the Yung-lo Kanjur 
of Berlin is a facet. Further, Dr. Beckh, to whom 
I submitted my opinion on the date of the manuseript 
Kanjur, advised me that the latter closely agrees with the 
Yung-lo edition, as far as he had collated the two, and 
that for this reason he too had formed the opinion that 
the manuscript edition is copied from the Yung-lo print. 
This, then, forms the second pomt in which Pander is 
correct, Of course, the assumption that on account of 
this agreement the copy was actually, made in the Ming 
period is not cogent; in theory it may have been executed 
ab any posterior time. But such a theory is not very 
probable. Each historieal period has had its standard 


' The exact date is qe BE vl te = Al ¥ FL A; in Tibetan 
ees its pret «nen oi ope oto Siwt's lke | 
BRS TH5 HAs As SMD BM-SS- HS WO the ninth 
day of the third month of the eighth year of the period Yung-lo (1410), 
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printed edition of the Kanjur, from which the Ce 
copies were written out; and the issue of a reprint is 
always the symptom of a previous edition being extinet. 
When the K‘ang-hi Kanjur was out in 1700, when in the 
reign of K‘ien-lung several! editions were published in 
Poking as well as in Tibet, it is not very likely that at 
that time a copyist should have resorted to the Yung-lo 
edition as his model. The greater probability, at any rate, 
is that a Kanjur copy coinciding with the latter is also 
the work of the Ming period, It is hoped that the further 
researches of Dr. Beckh will settle this point positively. 
Meanwhile 1 wish to call attention to the faet that the 
Kanjur analysed by Dr. Beckh does not contain any 
traditions relating to the Manchu dynasty, and does 
contain works which are not extant in the editions 
eoming down from the ave of the Manchu, 

Tn ike manner, as works were added to the Chinese 
Trpitaka under the Manchu dynasty, so also books 
translated from Chinese into Tibetan were joined to the 
Ranjurin the same epoch, The titles of such books are 
to be found in the Inden Schmidt, for instance No, 199 
(p. 35): byan=e'ub sems-ipa dgatdan gnam-du aleye-ba 
blans-pai mdo, “Sttra aa to how to be reborn as 
& Bodhisatva in the Tushita Heaven,” translated from 
Chinese liy Bab-ton (‘Tibetan transeription of m Chinese 
name) and Ses-raly seti- ge (Skt. Prajiiasithha), This work, 
however, is not contained in the Berlin edition, 

In the Jnder Schmidt, No. 446 (p. 67), we find a work 
translated by Bu-ston, with a colophon saying that a new 
translation of it was made after the Chinese version by 
mGon-po skyabs, professor at the Tibetun school of 
Peking.* This personage is well-known, and lived during 
the K‘ang-hi period (1662-1722). Turning to Beckh's 
catalogue (p. 86), we notice that the fact of this revision 
is Jacking in the colophon of the Berlin edition, which 

1 The colophon is translated in the writer's Dokumente, i, p, 52. 
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likewise attributes the translation to Bu-ston, but refers 
toa revision through Rin-c'en rgyal=mts‘an. The tradition 
of the age of the Manchu is therefore unknown to the 
Berlin Kanjur. A similar esse oceurs in No. 502 (p. 76) 
of the Index Schmidt, where a brief ahdrunT is cited as 
having been translated afresh by the same mGon-po 
skyabs, who on this oceasion is characterized as “the 
creat translator of the present great Tsing dynasty“? 
Bence it follows that the Index Selmidt represents the 
tradition of the time of the Manchu dynasty, Again, 
this colophon is absent in the Berlin recension (Beekh, 
p- 97, xii, 1). The last emiment scholar who Ind his 
hands on the Kanjur was Tarandtha, born m 1575), he is 
expressly named as such in the-index volume of the 
Kanjur printed at. Derge in 1733 (fol. 976), Several 
separate issties of Kanjur treatises are known to me 
which, according to the colophons, were revised hy 
Tiranitha! His name, however, is not mentioned in any 
colophon of the Berlin copy. 

As already stated, at least fifteen treatises of the latter 
are wanting in the subsequent editions, It would be 
very interesting to study these, and to ascertain by what 
reasons their elimination under the Manelin inay have 
heen prompted. Another task that remains to be done is 
to draw up a list of those treatises found in the Manchu 
prints of the Kanjur, and which are lacking im the Ming 
edition. 

The greatest surprise offered by the Berlin Kanjur is 
the fact that the uncanonical "Sttra of the Dipper”, 
which has never before been pointed out in any other 
edition, is embodied in that collection (Beckh, p. 70), This 
work hos been discussed by the writer in TYoung Pao, 
1907 (pp. 391-409, with an additional note of S. Lévi, 
ihid., p. 453), together with the texts and translations of 

Tih. date cton-po Oi guor-giyi fo-tateta-bo cenepe. 
2 In particular an edition of the dhdrant styled Payrarioldromd, 
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the two mteresting eolophons, which yield the date 1857 
for the Tibetan translation. Dr Beckh has overlooked 
this contribution; he leaves the first colophon untouched, 
and gives but a brief abstract of the second,’ omitting all 
dificult pomts and any dates, and without discussing the 
important fact that this Siitra is lacking in other editions, 
and is for the first time here revealed in the Kanjur. 
Bu-ston, the editor and first publisher of the Kanjur, 
according to the chronological table Reu mig, lived from 
1290 to 1064; and his edition of the Kanjur was printed 
at Narthang, at the time ef the Emperor Jén-teung 
(1512-1820)" The translation of the Sitra of the Dipper 
made at Peking tn 1337, therefore, cannot have been 
embodied in his collection. Indeed, it has never been 
included in any of the subsequent re-editions of Narthang 
as shown by the index volume of the last edition of 1742 
and the analysis of Csoma based thereon, where this work 
is oinitted. It is likewise absent from the Index Selaiide. 


We are thus bound to conclude that the Sttra of the | 


' This has been done by him in several cases; and he observes that 
the cotitext, as in many colophons, remains obseure (p. O8), or that the 
entire colophon is very difficult and obscure (p. 130). In such enses it 
would have heer advisable to publish the texta of the colophons im 
axfeno in onder to enable foture students to tnike the best usa af them, 

* Huth, Geschichte des Buddhismns, vol. ii, p, 105, und Laufer, Delic 
mented, pod, Prom the text of aJige-med nom-mk‘n it follows that 
the first Narthang edition was printed in black by means of Chinese 
ink, Also the later edition of 1742 was printed in black. This point 
i# mentioned here because Schmidt anc Boehtlingk (Ferseichnia der 
Hibehechen JTinelechrifien, p. 4) spenk of a Narthong edition of the 
Ranjur in St. Petersburg as printed in red (thas is, vermilion); but no 
such vermilion print has ever heen issued from the press of Narthang, 
Technically it is impossible to print from the sume blocks a copy in 
black and another one in vermilion ; the same blocks can be utilize for 
impressions either in black only, or in vermilion only. Fram the 
summary of contents given by Schmidt and Boehtlingk it follows that 
the Kanjur in question cannot be an edition of Narthang, for in the 
latter the section Nirviina (Tib, myer-odfas) occupies a seperate depart- 


monk (No. vil; while in their edition this section is joined to the Satra. 


eluss, It is therefore probable that this edition is the one printed at 
Derge, which is, indeed, in vermilion, 
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Dipper was inserted during the Ming period in an edition 
of the Kanjur somewhat deviating from the orthodox 
line; certainly, this cannot have been any Ming Narthang 
ecition, nor in all likelihood any edition issued in ‘Tibet. 
The Satra of the Dipper having first been published im 
Peking, the greater probalility is that also the first 
Kanjur print containing it may have been one executed in 
China. “The Yung-lo edition to which the Berlin copy is 
supposed to go back ts therefore the one suspected, and 
it would be interesting if the Sittra in question could be 
traced in one of the thirty-seven volumes of that edition 
extant in Berlin. Onthe other hand, there is also # reason 
militating against this supposition ; and this is that, as 
formerly remarked by me, the Sitra is not contained im 
the Ming edition of the Chinese Tripitaka. It has been 
adopted, as observed by M. Lévi (loc. cit,), in the new 
Japanese edition of the Tripitaka published in Tokyo. 
I have been searching unsuccessfully through the index of 
the K‘ien-lung Tripitaka of 1738, but Tam not positive 
in asserting that the work should not be contained therein. 
Thus the Berlin Kanjur raises a problem which remains: 
to be investigated. 

A catalogue of the Kanjur and Tanjur should furnish 
us with the material with which to build the moat 
important chapter of the literary history of Tibet. This, 
in fact, remains « task to be desired. The chief sources 
from which we have to draw for this purpose are the 


colophons appended to the individual works, and giving 


names of authors, translators, patrons, localities, ete,, with 
greater or less fullness, There are very simple and brief 
colophons, easy to grasp at first sight; there are complex 
and lengthy ones of problematic nature, and exacting hard 
study. Tibetan is not an easy Innguage, and we are all 
linble to err in transluting from it: those who faney 
themselves to be infallible are usually those with the 
largest quota of mistakes. 
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The correct understanding of proper names and 
separation of personal from clan names and titles, 
especially, is one of the diffieult pomts in Tibetan, and 
there is no reference hock to assist the student. Frequent 
misconceptions cecur in linking two names into one, or in 
taking as the name of one man a compound in which twe 
names are abridged. On p, 33 Dr. Beckh imparts & name 
in the form “der an der Grundlaze des Dharma 
festhaltende mit ausgezeichnetem Verstindnis begabte 
Lotsava rGya-mts'ci-sde", In fact, two names are here 
intended, namely, dGe-bai Blo-gros with the title 
Dharmai - gli adsin (that is, “ comprehending the 
foundation of the Dharma”) and rGya-mts'oi-sde with 
the tithe Loedve (“ translator “) On p. 75 (and similarly 
on p. 90) we read “ C'os-kyi dbat-p'yung, der Uhersetzer 
aus Mar”, instead of Mar-pa, the translator, with the title 
cose-hyt dbai-pyug (“the lord of the doctrine,” Sit. 
dharmegvara), In lien of “ Pad-ma-ka-ri ", which oeetirs 
in the same colophon, read “ Padmakara ” (see Index 
Schmidt, No. 366). Instead of “the Tibetan translator 
Bande Zla-bai od-zer from Gyi-jo” (p. 73) read “the 
Tibetan translator Bande Zla-bai od-zer. the lord of Gyi". 
The phrase fol sia-nas ip the same colophon does not 
mean “in the presence of", but is an honorary appendix 
frequently attached to the names of clericals in the Kanjur 
and Tanjur, as well as in historical] records, and may 
‘pproximately correspond to our Rey. So-and-so, On 
p. 75 (ii, 1) the same phrase has been rendered “ with the 
assistance of"; for “ Dpal-des”, ete, read “dPal Yo-des ", 
ete. " C'os-kyi blo-gros from Mar-pa-lho-brag” (p, 87), 
im My opinion, must be altered into “ C'os-kyi blo-gras 
and Mar-pa from Lho-brag”, the latter being a province 
of Southern Tibet bordering on Bhiitan, from which 
Mar-pa, the teacher of the famous mystic and poet Mi-la 
ras-pa, hailed. On p. 63 Dr. Beckh correctly snnotates 
that Zan Ye-des sde (that is, Ye-tes sde from 4a, the 


Thas. 1914, 4 
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latter being a locality and at the eame time his clan 
name) is identiesl with the personage, otherwise styled 
plainly Ye-ea sde; but then how ean Dr. Beckh (p. 31) 
derive the same man from Samarkand by believing that 
sNa-nam Ye-ses sde means “ Ye-ses sde von Samarkand ”? 
How should a Tibetan translator who worked in the first 
part of the, ninth century at the time of King K'ri-lde 
sron-btsan have originated from Samarkand? His full 
name is Zan sNa-nam Ye-sessde; that is, Ye-Ses sde from 
kNa-nam in Zan, Zan being a district in the province of 
Tsai in Central Tibet, Consequently, sNa-nam in this 
ease is a locality in Tibet." Me-fiag (p. 95) is not the 
name of a king, but of a country, usually styled Mi-fag. 
As regards the Bhikshu Ciladharma from Li (p. 53), 
Dr, Beckh is inclined to identify the name Li with 


CO. Ttowny Poo, 1914, p. 106. The same error of taking sNa-nonm 
for Sumearkand in connexion with a purely Tibetan name is committed 
by P. Cordier (Cat. du_fonds ititiar, il, p. 84,.No. 46). These translations 
ame linseed on the fact that Jiechke in his Dictionary, with reference 
to réfyal role, assigns to sNa-nem the meaning of “Samarkand”; 
Chandra Das, without adducing any proof, has merely copied Jiischke, 
The question is whether Jiischke is correct, and on what evidence his 
opinion is founded. In rifyal roofs we find mention of a queen from 
sNa-naim, married to Ring Mes "Ag-its‘om. L J. Schmidt (feachsehte 
der Gat-Mongolen, p. 340), translating from the Aodhi-mér, the Kalmuk 
version of the Tibetan work, styles her the chief consort from a elan 
of Samarkand, without wlvancing evidence for this theory. In his 
Forschungen |p. 231, St. Petersburg, 1824), however, the same author 
states that the Kalnnk original has in this place Semardshen. The dute 
of the Kalmuk work is not known; since Kalmuk writing was framed 
a8 late as [48, the Kalmok translation, as 0 matter of principle, cannok 
be earlier than the latter part of the seventeenth century, The case 
therefore hinges on the point whether the Kalmuk rendering of recent 
date ia correct in its understanding of the Tibetan word. Neither. 
Koralevski nor Golstuneki (in their Mongol Dictionaries) has renonded the | 
word Sameardahen, Whether sNa-nam ever bod such o meaning remains 
to be proved, tf indeed itean bo proved. For the time being the matter 
ia open to doubt, and it seems more than doubtful that the Tihetans 
ever had relationa with Samarkand. But the supposition that Tibetan 
authors living and working on Tibetan sail were born in Samarkand, 
which would presuppose the existenee there of a Tibetan colony in the 
Tang period, is somewhat adventurous. 
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Li-tong, This is very improbable, as the monastery of 
Li-t‘ang was founded as late as 1580,’ and owing to its 
location in the western part of Sze-ch‘uan, is far remote 
from Central Tibet, where most of the translations took 
place; no translators from this monastery are otherwise 
known in the Kanjur,and it is always styled Li-t'ang, and 
never Li Li is very familiar te us in the Kanjor and 
Tanjur as a designation of Khotan, as has con vinelngly 
been proved by Mr. Rockhill? 

The eolophon on p. 136 (No: 5) is difficult, but the text 
is evidently corrupt, and must be collated with another 
eilition. It seems hardly possible that a work could have 
heen translated “auf der Spitze des Turmes des Klosters 


Byams-sprin in Man-yul in der Verborwenheit”. ‘The 


word dhiu-rise does not mean “ Spitze”, but designates the 
chief temple-building or hall in a Jamasery ;? ya-tog is 
not a tower, but the upper story of a building. The sense 
of the passage therefore seems to be that the translutors 
withdrew into and kept themselves in retirement in the 
main hall on the upper floor in the monastery Byams-sprin 
(Skt. Maitrimegha), 


A very attractive task it is to pursue the gradual 


growth of the Kanjur and Tanjur through the course of 
many centuries, and to establish the chronology of the 
translations. This task is not. entirely insuperable now, 
#specully when we avail ourselves of historical literature, 
like the dPay beam Yon bran and other works, Dr. Beekh 
should not have wholly negleeted the historical question 
of the translations ; only through an attempt at 


' By the third Daloi Lama bSod-namnes rEya-tite‘o (HMO-S8); seq 
Huth, Geechtchtc dee Reeddhianine, vol ii, p 224. The foundation of 
the monastery, accordingly, falls within the Wan-li period (1573-1020), 


during which the Berlin Kanjur was presumalstly copied. It ia therefory 


impossible to assume that a translater named in this edition could have 
come from Li-t hung, wi 

= The Life of the Buddha, p, 230. 

* Bee T*ouny Pao, 1908, pp. 20, 22. 
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determining the time of the translators and translations 
may we hope to correctly understand the eolophons and 
the proper names. Kunalga rpeyal-nits‘an, for instance, 
mentioned as translator on pp. 93-4 and 128, is nobody 
but the celebrated aJam-mgon Sa-skya Pan-c'en (1182- 
1251)! His collaborator bDe-bar gsegs-pai dpal (Skt. 
Sugatacri) is apparently identical with the Pandita 
Sathghacri, who instructed him in logic, parnwmeald, 
grammar, poetry (hivyct), metrics, lexicography, and 
dramatic art.= Henee he receives in the Kanjur the title 
“the great grammarian ”. 

Whatever these matters bearing on details may be, they 
do not detract from the great value of Dr. Beckh’s 
thorough work, for which we have every reason to be 
grateful to him. In the most disinterested manner he 
has presented us with a handbook of practical and 


' Huth, loc. cit., p. 118. In the index volume of the Kanjur of 
Derge (fol. $76), where he has the attribute «Nar-Cati-pa, “the man 
from Narthang,” he is expressly listed among the collaborators of the 
Kanjur. | 

2 Thids, p12 Tih, closger ia nob “art of dancing”, as translated 
by Huth, but “dramatic art  (yitebn). 

2 °Tib, breda saprod-po c‘en-po, which does not menn “der proase 
Erkiirer von Symbolen", as Dr, Beckh (p. 128) tronaletes. A title 
Which hae greatly embarrassed the author occars in the same colophon, 
in the form egreai gteny fog fom rmote-poa, Lentatively translated by him 
“one who obscures the road of linguistic science", and accompanied 
by a note to the affect that this might possibly be a proper name, 
though somewhat strange. It is not, however, a proper nime but 
rather a tithe. The word nmone-po was indicated na aon epithet of 
Tiraniths by A. Schiefner (J'dramitia's Gearhichty dea Huwchilhiemna im 
Jadien, p. vii, on, &, ond rmoje-per gien-po, “the oviser of the 
ienorant,” i¢ o tithe bestowed on members of the clergy ([obumente, 
i, p 61) Thos the above tithe apparently means “ one who is a guide 
along the dark points in the science of language". For the rest, rmm- 
he, rmowa-po is not a transitive verb, and never means “to obscure” 
(which is rmoie-per byed-pr), but ‘to be obscured, obscurity”, ete, 
The monastery Sar-agredi on p. ? is to be corrected into Ra (or Reva). 
errch, as shown by a Peking print of the work in question containing 
the tama colophon. This follows aleo from the histories! context of the 
issnge, owing to the mention of sBrom-ston, who was the founder of 
the monastery Ra-seren. 
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permanent utility which will be warmly appreciated by 
all present and future students of Tibetan literature. 
The next volumes which are promised us are eagerly 
anticipated, The clear printing of this volume in two 
columns reflects much credit on the printing-house of 
Unger Bros., as well as on the munifieence of the Royal 
Library, which deserves sincere congratulations on this 
enrichment of its catalogues,! 
B, Laurer. 


' After the above was written, I had meanwhile an opportunity of 
exactly collating the Index of the Kanjur of Derge with that of Berlin, 
and may now positively state that the two editions are independent, 
and that the Berlin version cannot be traced to that of Derge, There 
are treatises in the latter wanting in the former and vice versa; above 
all, the arrangement of the works in the section Tantra is widely 
different in Derge from the Berlin copy and other editions of the Ranjur. 
T hope to come back to these questions in detail in af uture bibliographical 
study of the Kanjur, The collation with other editions bears out the 
fuet that many colophons of Berlin are sadly deficient, and especially 
that numerous proper mimes are disfigured, A few examples may 
suffice, On yp. 76a (below) we read of a monastery Yu-tun-lhan in 
Nepal; the real name is Yu-rof, while [law is an error for fun, which 
does not belong to the name, but to the followi Oe gyre grenel—para sytney Feng 
oat (“mirsealous monastery”), On the sume page, and again on 
p. 77, we meet the wrong nate of a translater in the form La-beifs-yon- 
tan-abor; it should rewd You-tan-abur from Cis {written also aC*ins}, 
Byai gdod-po-con (on p. 954) should be got (“the Bird-foced ane), 
The name of the translator K‘u-ba-lha btsas (p, 1280) is correetly 
K‘ug-jm Thos-bisas ; instead of Klogs-skya ibid.) rend Glog-akya ; 
instead of Dio-ma-bi (p, 87a) read Dombi. In many cases the Berlin 
colophons are incomplete, or there are none at all where they can be 
wopplied fram other editions, Tt is therefore unsafe to found a study 
of the translators on the work of Beckh. The ecolophon on p. 106 
(Ne. 20) has been entirely misunderstood by the author: he distils 
from his corropted text a monastery Dbe-rfiid in Kashmir, and makes 
it the place where the translation took place, Neither, however, ie the 
case; dbe rit is an error for dpe ri (“old book’), and the passage 
means, “* The Pandita Porahitaprabhe (thus written in the Index of 
Dergej and the Lociva g#n-lGa-nior have translated the work, and 
edited it on the basis of an ancient book hniling from the monastery 
Amritesambhava (Tib, fefio-rtsd algoni-gnaa}in the country of Kaomtra.” 
A wrong translation occurs on p. 67 in the colophon of mDeeie bien, 
which does not mean “seems to be a translation from Chinese”, but 
“it has been translated from Chines". The verb anoi-ba never 
assumes the significance “to seem", 
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THe CrapLe or Mankind. By Rev. W. A. Wiaram, 
D.D., and EnGar T. A. Wieram Adam & Charles 
Black, 1914. , 

Few districts can claim to surpass In interest Eastern 
Kurdistan, termed The Cradle of Mankind by the authors 
of the work under review and, in spite of its general 
insecessibility, there is no lack of ancient history connected 
with this part of Asia Minor. Van was the capital of the 
Urartians who fought Assur, and their fort, situated on 
a creat limestone ridge, was impregnable even against the 
engineers of the Assyrians, Coming down the aves, 
Aenophon with the immortal “Ten Thousand ” marched - 
up the Tigris ond across this elevated tract, keeping to 
the west of Lake Van, and many were the encounters of 
the Greeks with the warlike Carduchi, as the Kurds were 
thén termed. Later on Rome appears in Asia, and for 
centuries Armenia, as it was now named, was the bone 
of contention between the Roman and Persian empires, 
and became the cockpit of the Near East. Antony made 
more than one campaign in these mountains, and 
Dioeletian built the splendid fort figured on p, 229. The 
sieges of Amida (now Diarbekir), of Nisibis, and of Dara, 
some of which are deseribed by Dr, Wigram, were all 
éelebrated throughout the known world, and the scholars 
of Europe are gradually beginning to study these’ still 
remote provinees with much prolit. 

Among the pioneers is ‘Dr. Wigram, who is specially 
well equipped by many years of travel and residence in 
Kurdistan, and who has had the great advantage of 
visiting many of the scenes he describes more than once, 

Asia Minor has formed a happy hunting-ground for 
rising Members of Parliament, who have written interesting 
works in some cases, but none of these can compare in 
authority, in solid value, or, indeed, in interest with 
Dr, Wigram’s “ bedrock ” secounts of the Marches of 
Rome, of the devil-worshippers, and of the Armenian 


light of his own valuable experience. The sketches and 
photographs of his brother, Mr. E. T. A. Wigram, who 
was also able to furnish some apt comparison with Spain, — 
add considerably to the attractiveness and value of one 
of the best books of travel the reviewer has enjoyed. The 
Cradle of Mankind is likely to remain the standard work — 
on the subject for many years to come, and deserves to be 
aaidaly wed. - re 










question, which ‘are all described from the inside. His z 
knowledge, too, of the Christian communities ia Kania 
is profound and yet not prejudiced. He has worked Lup 
‘a hig subject with thoroughness, and has written it in the 
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NOTES OF THE QU ARTER 
(July-September, 1914. ) 


PRESENTATION OF THE PURLIC Scnoors’ Mena 
June 23, 1914 


Ata special meeting, with the President in the chair, 
the presentation of the Publie Schools’ Medal to H. W. 
Beck, of Denstone College, Rocester, was made by the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. . 

Tue Presmpenr: Another year has cone by, and you 
are aware that we are here for the purpose of presenting 
the Public Schools’ Medal tothe boy who has distinguished 
himself in the competition. The interesting feature in the 
competition this year is that it is the first oceasion of an 
award since the competition has been thrown open more 
widely, and the result has been, as we expeeted, that new 
schools have come into the field. But I regret to say that 
some of the old schools seem now to think that they can 
rest on their Janrels. ‘That is not our ides, and I wish: te 
say how very desirable it is that in following years the 
competition should be on the widest basis for which our 
roles provide. 

Now the school which obtains the Medal is one of those 
which are the outcome of a movement started some sixty 
years ago by such men as Canon Nathaniel Woodard, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Richard Grosvenor, Mr. Hubbard 
(aiterwards Lord Addington), Mr. Hucks-Gibbs (afterwards 
Lord Aldenham), Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Tritton. 
These schools are secondary schools on a Church of 
Engiand basis, and amongst them are Lancing and 
Denstone, and for girls Queen Margaret's at scarborough 
and two schools at Abbots Bromley. It is felt desirable 
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that Churehpeople should have such opportunities of 
securing for their children good modern secondary education 
as are offered by these schools. One of the causes of the 
great industrial and commercial development of Germany 
is undoubtedly the fact of the general spread of cheap 
secondary education, That, a4 you know, is an element 
in which we have always been wanting in England. In 
scotland we have been more mindful of the exigencies of 
secondary education, and the bursaries enable anyone who 
has any intellectual attainment to obtain the secondary 
education that is wecessary for his future sueeess. 
Therefore, I think it is a very pleasant feature of this 
ceremony that one of these Woodard Schools should be on 
this occasion the first school of those who have come into — 
our new system to get this prize. 

L have read the winning HShy, and, 08 you are aware, 
it deals with the deeply interesting subject of the East 
Indian Company. An extraordinary amount of material is 
available on this subject, and Mr, Beck seems to me to 
have mude the best use of it. We are told that an 
omelette cannot be made without egos; on this ocension 
it was a question of how many of the numerous eggs could 
be used so as to make a palatable omelette, and I think the 
omelette is very palatable. The East India Company had 
& most interesting history, It is wonderful to reflect 
that the foundations of our Indian Empire were laid in 
# stall rom in London where a few merchants met 
together to form the Company ; and, when we consider all 
the difficulties with which the Company had to struggle, 
the story reads more like a romance than like aetmal 
history. It is a eurious fact that one of the questions 
which arose in the beginning was whether State 
assistance should be given indirectly or directly to trade, 
At the present moment this very important question is 
among the politieal problems of our time, There is one 
school which would concentrate everything in the hands 
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of the State, and then you have the other extreme view 
that nothing is to be done for trade and it must look 
after itself individually. It is interesting also to trace 
the circumstances under which the East India Company 
was obliged to become a territorial power, and how step 
hy step the responsibility for tho administration was 
transferred to the Crown, and there was built up a solid 
structure of government. When we allude to our prestige 
in the East we ought to remember that it is mainly due 
to the fact that our administration is impartial and just 
and fair, 

We are to be congratulated on having secured the 
presence of Lord Ronaldshay to present the Medal. We 
all know that by a series of well-directed travels Lord 
Ronaldshay has made himself an authority on our relations 
with the East. It is of the greatest importance that 
amongst the younger men in both Houses of Parliament 
there should be many (and there are now several, most of 
them, I believe, on the same side of polities as Lord 
Ronaldshay) who have through personal travel made 
themselves acquainted with the problems of the East. 
I think it was Lord Rosebery who said that if there could 
be a competitive examination before entering the House 
of Commons travel in our Colonies and India should he 
an essential preliminary to it. I will now ask Lord 
Ronaldshay to present the Medal, and I may mention 
that there are also two winners of hook prizes, of whom 
one is present to-day, Mr. Hall, of Bromsgrove School, 
Worcestershire. So you will see that the Midlands are on 
this occasion very much in the ascendant. 

THe Evru or Roxatnsaay, M.P., observed that the 
object for which they were assembled that day was one 
with which he had the most hearty sympathy. The 
object of the Koyal Asiatic Society in presenting this 
Medal (he continued) is twofold, In the first place it is 
designed to dispel ignorance here in regard to our Indian 
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Empire. That is o very desirable object, seeing how 
widespread such ignorance is. Perhaps some of you may 
remember the story of the eminent British statesman of 
the lnst century who, when talking about the island of 
Bombay, described it as being within very little distance 
of Grazil. I believe that such a statement on the part of 
a responsible Minister could only have been made in this 
country, and I am sure that if this competition of the 
Royal Asiatic Society had been started well down in the 
lust century such an exhibition of ignorance would not 
have been possible even in this country. The other object 
is to inspire in the youths of this country a desire to 
inquire into the past history and ponder on the future 
destiny of our great Indian Empire. That also is a very 
commendable object. For, what is it that India is calling 
for to-day? India is calling for men of character, men 
with enthusiasm, men with sympathy, men whose 
Imaginations have been fired by the tremendous exploits 
of their countrymen in the past in moulding the destinies 
of that vast continent, men finally who have been bronght 
to realize that in following in the footsteps of the great 
men our country has given to India their own life-mission 
may be found. India wants of our best, and it will only 
be by our giving her of our best that we shall successfully 
carry on the great and noble task to which we have set 
our hands, 

Let us now turn to the essays which have proved 
successtul in the competition of the present year. The 
subject of the essays, as Lord Reay has told us, was the 
East Indian Company from the grant of their first Charter 
in 1600 to the Government of India Act in 1838. Ib is 
is romantic a story as it is possible to find in all the 
pages of world history. There have been three successful 
competitors, the winner of the Gold Medal, and the winners 
of the volumes which are presented to the first, second, 
and third of the competitors, Let as see what they have 
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to tell us about this engrossing period of the history of 
our country. Their narratives have necessarily dealt in 
the main with the vicissitudes of the East India Company, 
with its stroggles with kings and governments in this 
country, with the ebb and-flow of the Company's fortunes 
in India itself,and with the ceneral events which compelled 
them, involuntarily J think, to convert themselves from 
& mere commercial undertaking into, as 1 has proved in 
the event, a vast and mighty empire. It was Edmund 
Burke who once said that the constitution of the East 
India Company began in trade and ended in empire. 
That was only Burke's way, of saying what one of the 
successful competitors, Mr. Wedge, has told ws in his 
essay, that the whole history of the East India Company 
is a remarkable example of meaning one thing and doing ~ 
another. I think both Edmund Burke and Mr. Wedge 
have hit off in a sentence an accurate description of events 
of the period under review. Both Mr. Wedge and the 
other two competitors have sketched forth with no little 
skill,as it seems to me, the very remarkable series of events 
which compelled the East India Company to shoulder 
themselves in the long rum with all the responsibilities of 
territorial sovereignty. Let us not forget that they played 
a vast part in the making of world history, Let us 
remember that following on the discoveries of the great 
sitilora of Portugal, auch as Vaseo da Gama, there aroge 
many aspirants for Eastern sovereignty. Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Holland in turn cast their gaze towards the 
East, and sought in the Eastern Hemisphere satisfaction 
of their craving for wealth and gratitication of their 
national ambitions. Mr. Hall, the student who I think 
has been awarded « second place in this competition, has 
told us that o Papal Bull had reserved both East and 
West for Portugal and Spain. In a sentence which 
combines in a delightful way perspieacity of mind with 
perspicuity of phrase he adds: “ But it is on sea power 
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and not the Vatican that Imperial rights depend.” There 
we have the first great lesson which this chapter of 
history has to tell us. It was supremacy at sea which 
enabled Great Britain to become the possessors of the 
Indian Empire, and it is this faet which I would like to 
see burnt into the very soul of every schoolboy whe 
takes any interest in the future of our great country, 
But while sea power enabled us to harry and eventually 
to elimimate our foreign competitors, sea power by itself 
would not have been sufficient to enable us to assume and 
inaintain control and sovereignty over a vast continent 
like that of India, I am glad to see that Mr, Beck has 
pointed out in the course of his very admirable essay 
some of the circumstances which led the Company to 
embark upon a policy of territorial expansion. He has 
shown that the Mogul Empire, which had so long blazed 
in splendour, was losing its power, and new forces were 
emerging. As he says, if we did not ourselves create the 
opportunity provided by this transition, we may surely 
pride ourselves on the fact that the period produced men 
possessing the happy faculty of rising to the great 
occasion—men like Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, Dalhousie. 
These were the men who reared the magnificent fabric of 
British sovereignty upon the dying embers of the gorgeous 
empire of the East. Emerson once said that “the British 
did not ecaleulate the conquest,ot India, it fell to their 
character, and in saying this he has, I think, read this 
chapter of history aright. This brings us to the seeond 
great lesson of this period, which is that if we won India 
by the sword, we have held, and still hold it, far more by 
force of character than by foree of arms. 

A few outstanding facts are sufficient to prove that, 
How do we hold India to-day ? We have a comparatively 
emall number of British civilians—members of the Civil 
Service, engineers, doctors, educationists, and men in other 
branches of the administration; and apart from that we have 
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a comparatively small army of some 76,000 British troops. 
With this smail British element we govern either directly 
or indirectly @ vast population of 315 millions scattered 
over-a diversified aren which is equal in size to the whole 
of Europe excluding Russia. That is surely a remarkable 
achievement. I do not wish to lay myself open to 
a charge of undue insular arrogance, and I am quite 
ready to admit that an examination of both the motives 
and actions of our people during the period under review, 
from 1600 to 1833, may reveal some covetousness, some 
pride and vainglory, and some (perhaps a good many) 
niistakes. But I do say this, that the main underlying 
motive which has been the driving foree behind our 
undertakings in India has been righteous, We have 
rnised aloft the standard of justice and truth; we have 
striven for purity of administration; we have set ourselves 
to mete out honest and fair dealing to the many millions 
who have been committed hy Providence to our charge. 
We have done much to deliver the masses of the people 
from the ervel and remorseless erip of the Hindu social 
system. The abolition of sali, ance the inevitable fate of 
the Hindu widow, by Lord W. Bentinck, is an example of 
that, And, above all, we have burnt our incense at the 
altar of the goddess of peace. We have waged war, it 
is true, but we have waged it that we might ensure peace. 
Every Englishman has good cause to be proud of the 
fact recorded In a pregnant phrase enshrined im the 
proclamation of King Kdward in 1908 when he said that 
“For a longer period than was ever known im your land 
hefore you have escaped the dire calamities of war within 
your borders. Liternal peace has been unbroken”. 
There may be some who will say I have painted the 
pieture of our proceedings in India im too bright colours. 
Tf that be so it is beeause I am still a sufficient believer 
in the qualities of our race to justify my optimism, 
I cordially detest the croaking of the pessimists, and 
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I rejoice to find that Mr. Beck's study of the subject has 
ranged him on my side. There is no question that our 
possession of India has been for the benefit of its myriad 
inhabitants, and this fact gives us our greatest confidence 
as to the permanence of our rule. 

Mr. Beek, it is with the grentest pleasure that 1 hand 
to you this Gold Medal and your book prize. I don’t 
know whether, in fact 1 am rather afraid that you are 
not, contemplating looking to India for your future career. 
But perhaps I may be permitted to say to you, and to all 
other public school boys in this country, that any of them 
who do contemplate looking to India for their eareer 
should, in my humble opinion, have no hesitation in 
coming toa quick decision, | am going to be presumptuous 
enough to disagree with the opinion which was expressed 
on this occasion last year hy so eminent an authority as 
Dr. Nairn, when le said no one would wish to preseribe 
for a boy who was just going up for his University course 
his future career. India to-day wants men who feel they 
have a mission for an Indian career. The man who goes 
up to the University and at the end of his course there 
decides he will take his chance in the open examination 
of the Home and Indian Civil Service, and will only go 
out to India in the event of his not securing a sufficiently 
high place in the examination to enable him to choose 
service at home, may be a very good man. I am not 
going to say one word against him. But for my own 
part | would say, “Give me the man who feels from the 
start that it is his mission to help to carry on the work 
of his country in the East.” Clive joined the service of 
the East India Company at the age of 18, and it was 
Clive, as Mr. Beek hos reminded us in his excellent paper, 
who laid the territorial foundation of our Empire in India, 
1 would rather see the man who was inspired with the 
desire to have his career in India and who had made 
up his mind early. I would not have him go to the 
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University and turn to an Indian career only if he 
cannot get anything better. 

Lord Ronaldshny then presented the Gold Medal and 
book prize to Mr. Beck with hearty congratulations, and 
the hope that he would find that success would attend, as 
it inevitably did attend, those who were industrious and 
zealous, is he had proved himself tobe. He also presented 
the book prize to R. QO. Hall, of Bromsgrove School, 
Worcestershire, and congratulated him on the excellence 
of his paper. 

The Rev. F. A. Hisserr, Head Master of Denstone 
College, said that he was glad to think that the public 
schools of the country retained some privileges still, 
including ten days’ military training in camp and the 
right of inflicting corporal punishment, In these days of 
imereasing softness and dislike of discipline those were 
two very good things, and he hoped the public schools 
would retain them. The Royal Asiatic Society had given 
them, by means of this competition, anuther privilege, and 
one which they valued highly. ‘They valued it not chiefly 
because it helped to bring out the best intellectual talents 
and abilities, but still more because it helped to encourage 
the habit in schoolboys of taking wide views and looking 
at things from many standpoints. After describing the 
public schools as delightful little republics; where each 
boy stood on his own merit and there was no privilege 
for wealth or influence, he remarked that there were some 
people who told us that the British Empire would be very 
much better managed not by statesmen but by commercial 
experts. Here came in the Importance of taking a wide 
view: the matter was a much larger atinir than a question 
of mere £4, d. History told us that the experiment was 
tried in the case of the East India Company; in all but 
name India was run as a commercial company and the 
experiment failed. It filed because from the nature of 
the case public duty was not the first essential. The men 
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who mould the affairs of the Empire must be men who 
place public duty absolutely first, and not in any sense of 
the word fortune-hunters. As Lord Ronaldshay had said, 
the prime essential was force of character exercising itself 
in public duty. If the Gold Medal offered by the Society 
year by year led fresh generations of schoolboys to realize 
the paramount claim of public duty everywhere, not only 
in England, but even more in our great Eastern possession, 
then it would be doing a service to the Empire whieh it 
would be very difficult indeed to exaggerate. 

THE PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote. of thanks to 
Lord Ronaldshay, said: I have heard with great pleasure 
Lord Ronaldshay's words about the mission we have to 
fulfil in India, It is undoubtedly the case that in 
discharging the duty we owe to India we should send her 
our best men, men who realize something of the enormous 
responsibilities they incur in being the delezates of 
England to that vast country. We are there not to 
destroy anything in the fabric of native institutions 
which is worth maintaining; but our task in the first 
place is constructive. We have to improve in every way 
we can the intellectual and moral fibre of the Indian 
peoples. That is a task which requires the highest talent 
and the greatest tact, and above all a feeling of sympathy 
for the millions amongst whom our lot there is cast. The 
winner of the Medal is not going to India, There ‘are 
very natural reasons for this, because he is going to 
follow in the footsteps of his father and is going to be 
an architect, No doubt we have need in England of 
good architects, and in India just now they are wanted 
for Delhi, Had the winner of the Medal been a few 
years older he might have gone as an architect to Delhi 
and have shared there in the honour of building the new 
capital. I ask you now to pass. vote of thanks to 
Lord Ronaldshay for sparing time to come here and give 
us Such an excellent address, 
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Abdapases, 95M), 

‘Abid, poet of Asad, (4, (8. 

Abu Hakr al-Balkilini, Moslem 
envoy to Byrantinm, O15 et sey. 

Aba Dhuaib, poet, G7. 

Abu-l-Faraj of Isfahan, 70. 

Abu Said, Sultan, 691. 

Abu Taghlib, expelled from Mosul, 
flo 

Aba ‘Ubaidah, Arab author, 69-70. 

Aesent in Indian languages, 133-6. 

“Adi bh, Zaid, diwiin of, 646, 

"Adie al-Daula, the Buwaihiidl, O15: 
his negotiations with Byzantine 
roler, $15 ef seq. 

Apniskandha, meaning of term in 

- Agokn's edicts, 04-5, 

Aboms, origin of the, 150-8. 

Aila race, 269-0, 735-43, 

al-Akhtal, poet, 87. 

‘Ala Hubbithi, meaoing of words in 
Gur. ii, 172, 138-63, 

Alahaster Mountains, 71. 

Arman, di, Note.on the ommne 
Kushon, 403-11, 
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Amun, H. F., Caves of o 
Thousand Buddhas, 42%. 

—— An Emlmssy from Baghdad 
to the Emperor Basil I, 915-42, 

‘Amir, son of at: Tufail, poet, (i, 

‘Amir ibn Sa'sa‘ah, tribe of, wins 
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Aimohini slab, o85, 

‘Amr b. Hind, king of al-Hirah, 65. 

‘Amr of Taghlib, poet, 63, 
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131-3. 
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Axpnensox, J. Ih, Rabindranath 
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Arabian poetry and Hebrew 
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Arghun, Khan of Persia, 597, $71. 
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Anmawin langunge, 072. 
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amjintment, $46; reenel dates: 
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edicts, 31-2 
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of, OTT et seq. ; coins of, S80-04. 
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Colendar, Vedio, 27-40. 

Caves of a Thousand Buddhas, 
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Chitnmak grant, 320. 
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the throne 323-704 mc., $40, 
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SA3-O0. 
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718, 
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ments from, 26-50, 

Chir stipa, 973-83; buildings 
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Chaijung boan, Lama rite, 888. 
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Cumwe, K. A. C., History and 
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651-701. 
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Dalia, war of, 65, 
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Wiiliel, oo4. 
Daru-i-ndr, 448-0), 
Date of Asikn, 143-51, . 
Dnte of Bharnutsoulptures, 13841. 
Date of the Full Canon, 661-80, 


of Khalif 
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Dayan Khan, last Mongol ruler of Fraser, O., The Five Hundred 


Devasenn, #27. 


Dharmakirti, « contemporary of 


Uddyotakara, 601-6. 

Dictionary of Central Pahari, 141. 

Dignigu, (Ki. 

Divikurasenu, 327. 

“Documenta Chinois découverte 
par A. Stein,” by E. Charannes, 
notes on, 425-35, 

Deme in Persia, history and evo- 
lution, 681-701; earliest ex- 
gimples, O83, 

Druhyus, 276. 


E 
Earliest: Indinn traditional history, 
207-4, 734-45, 
Ediets of Asoka, 343-05, 761-9. 
Embassy from Baghdad to the 
Emperor Basil Il, 915-42. 
Erh-shih, capital of Ferghana, 706. 
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al-Farardig, poet, 07. 

Firumabad, domed palace, 683 

Five hundred and nine hundred 
years, #05401, 740. 

Freer, J. F., Pabhosad [nseriptiona, 
a-Eei, 

—— The Nome Kushan, 369-41, 
754i. 

— The Five Hundred and Nine 
Hundred Years, 401. 

— Bteros Su, 416. 

—  Malava-gana-sthiti, 744. 

—— Taxila Inscription of the year 
136, 992-9, 

Fondation de Gooje, 16, 


Fou-ton, lee rois, de Khotan, 
e082, 

Franciscan missions in China, 
ficbfi. 


Fuaxcku, A. H., Sir A. Stein's 
Collection of Tibetan Doecn- 
ménts from Chinese Turkestan, 
oo. 


Gazettecr gleanings 


and Nine Hundred Yours, 308—- 
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Gandjur, Lamaistic ennon, 876; 
Sumt temple at Barga, 876, 
Gaudalkhamala, 12. 
Goudarijamala, 104. 
Gantamiputra, F234. 
Gawhar Shid mosque at Meshed, 
6uy. 
, in Central 
India, 300-16, 
General meetings, 253-4, o21-9, 
Sif-38, 1144-52 
George, king of the Ongutz, 48, 
5us-Y, 
George V of Georgia, laws of, 
1-26. 
Georgian and Samerian, 1-35. 
Gerard Albuin, Minor Friar, #41. 
Ghailin, called Dho-r-Rummah, - 
poet, GR, 
Ghassin kingdom, 63. 
Ghatafin, Arab race, 65. 
Ghatothachs cave, 327, 
Gis, L., Ton Huang Lu, Notes 
on the District of Tun Hunng, 


708-28. 
Golden Saddle Mountain, 715, 
tiondophernes, U7; coins - of, 
o78-4 1. 


Great wall of Wu Ti, 723. 

Grinnson, Birth, A., Vdad— lintel, 
120-34), 

— = Duryodhana and the Quoen 
of Sheba, 451-2. 

rottes des Mille Bouddtilas, 421-7. 

Gujariti suilixes -ne and -io, 
1053-8, 

Gor Amir, G92 et sexy. 


H 
al-Hackrn, varnl eed palace, 684. 
Haihayas, 276; destruction by, 
250), 
Hamiisah of Abo Tammim, 71. 
Harishena, 327, 332. 
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al-Hirith of Yashkur (poet), 63 
king of Ghassiin, 65. 

Hitim of Tayyi, poet, 6. 

Hebrew history hos two periods, 
257. 

Hebrew literature of Old Testament 
and old Arabian poetry, 253-06. 

Herat, mosque of Sultan Husein 
Mirza, (07. 

Hermaius, colons of, G81. 

Hill of Sounding Sand, 710 et seq. 

al-Hirah, kingdom, #4. 

Hishim ibn al-Kalhi, 69. 

History and evolution of the dome 
in Persia, 651-701. 

Hittite vocabularies from Bowhaz 
Keui, 005-72. 

Hiu-mo-pa, Khotan general, 345. 

Honaoxs, T. C., The Word for 
“Water” in TibetoBurman 
Dialects, 145-i). 

Horses, L. C.,. Notes on “ Les 
Tecuments Chinois déconverts 
par A. Stein", by E. Chavannes, 
428-345, 

Ho-ts*‘ang, 722. 

Haiao-ku, ancient Chinese town, 
7O4. 

Huang-tu Té-taung, Taoist monk, 
ress 

HHogr, ruler of Asad, 64. 

Huureacn, E., Ginger, 84-7. 

— Note on a Tamil Inscription 
in Slam, 307-8. 

— The Date of Astka, 145-51, 

Homayun, mankoleum of, 609 
ef fed]. 

Husain Baikara, coinage, M42-4. 

Husein Mirza, mowyue at Herat, 
OahT. 

al-Hutaiah, poet, 67, 

Huvishka, date of, (54. 
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fbn al-Athir, 70. 

The ol-Kalld, 69, 

Tbn Shahrim, $15 ot seq, 

Lehou, known ss I-wu-lu under 
Han dynasty, 724. 
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Imamzadeh Yuhin, 691. 

Tmrn’ al-Qais, poet, HH. 

Indinn myth respecting stocks, 
28, 

Indian traditional histery, 207-1, 
Ta44i, 

Tnseriptions: Besnager BE, Wel-7; 
Girnar rock, 44 et seq. ; Mani: 
kifla Stone, 373, (41-60, 757-8, 
HOt; Mat, 369, 755, 1000; Mya- 
cedi Pagoda, OAS; Nagar- 
junt Hill, 43; Pabhisd, 80-03 ; 
Panjtir, 372, 758, 1002; Tamil, 
in Simm, 3f7 "8; Taxila, of year 
36, 992; of the Vannic king 
Menuss, 75-7; Wardlak Vase, 
12-8. 

Irmnian ancient déenments, 339 
eb Sec). 
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Jacon, Colonel G. A., Gleanings 
from Shaburn, 207-307. 

Jade Gate in district of Lung-lo 
halen, 715. 

Jainah, king of Ghassan, 66, 

Julil-nd-din, mosyne at Shirex, 7M, 

Jimi, mivu, and devagavra, 731-4. 

Jarir, poet, G7. 

Jol, description of desert Tile 
incorrect, 264: date fourth or 
fitth century a.c., Di, 

John of Monte Corvino, letters 
from China, 433 of seq. ; oon- 
secrated Archhishop of Peking, 
0; went to India, 570, 

John Aimisces, 016, 


KR. 

Ka‘b, post, 04, 

Kaidphises 1, coins ol, 81, 400, 75, 
Lid. 

Ralia, the, 355-07. 

Ramil, 70, 

Kan-ch‘iian River, 712. 

Kanishka, coins, 8a, S74, 407, 755, 
10K: date of, 308-401, 748-51, 
875-02, 1018; and the “five 
hundred years", 300, 740; later 
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than the two Kadphises, 982 ; 


building of period of, 884. 

Karitsas, 270. 

Kashgar dependent on Khotan, 

Kosr Kharaneh, 654. 

Kaoravas, 285, 

Kerr, A. B., Brahmanic and 
Ashntrive Tradition, 118-26. 
——<— The Vedic Calendar, 627-40. 
—  Bhavabhiti and the Veda, 

720-41. 

— Meaning of Jimi, Mayn, anid 
Devagava, TO]—4. 

—— Enrliest Indian Traditional 
History, 734-41, 

— The Age of the Purdnag, 
121-31, 

Khalkha steppe lamasery, 347-000; 
Hoshun, 48 et seq.; archi- 
becture of, S55 et seq. ; dialect 
namea of objects. of Buddhist 
reverence, S06, 

al-Khonsd, poet, (7. 

Kharahostes, reigned about a.n. 
30-45, 56. 

Khardshthi alphabet: peculiarities, 
e860 et sey. ¢ legends on Kad- 
plises’ colina, 81, 756, 

Khotan, les roia Fou-tou, 1020. 

Khotan studies, #39-53 ; dynasty, 
44-55 ; mveded, M44. 

Khodabonda, mansoleum of, 685, 

Kilndhaid-‘nimah, 62. 

Kindah, Virnanic tribe, 63, 

Kitib al-Aghini, 70. 

Roxow, Sten, Khotan studies, 
ttl, 

KRaeom, N.ul., Remen, 1070, 

Rehatriya and -Brahmanic tradi- 
tion, 11824, 

Kus-chou, part of modern An-hsi, 
fire 

Kuan-yin, the Bodhisattva, 710. 
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mosque, Utht 

Kuobilai Khan, 571. 

Kucha, kingdom of, 059; Hinayiina 


Buddhism prevalent in, b61. 
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Kujula-Kadphises, 876 et seq. ; 
coins of, G8], 

Kujulakasa, Kusan chief, 82. 

Kum, Great Mosqueat, 687; tomb 
of Mohammed b. Musa, O87. 

al.Kumatt of Asad, poet, 07. 

Kuss, the name, 74-02, 1000-2), 

Kisin sth, coin legend, 79-88. 379, 
403-11, 760. 

Kusha or Kushana, 70-84, 405-11, 
414-15, 734-62, 1000-20, 

Kushin, the name, 7-88, 460-81, 
403-11, 419-14, 754-62, 1000-20, 

Kustana, king of Khotan, 344. 
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Labid, poet, (i. | 

Lamaiam in Mongolia, 847-900; 
articles of lama apparel, ADD; 
ecclomiasticn! wulensila, #804; 
musien! instruments, 895; 
objects of Buddhist reverence, 
Sikh. 

Lamasery life ina Khalkha steppe, 
847-000; of Bait Sudjict (rung 
Hoshon, S45. 

Lament for Saul and Junathan, S61. 
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Leoor, F., Caves of » Thousand 
Buddhas, 420-T, 
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Life in a Kholkha steppe lumasery, 
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Li Hsien-wang temple, 714. 

Li Kuang-li’s expedition against 
Ferghans, 71M, 

Luann, Major C. E., Gneetteer 
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(4-16, 
Luke Wadding, discoverer of 


letters of the Minor Friars from 
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Lunar race, 260-(Hi, 
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Information, 61-73. 

— Meaning of the words ‘ala 
Afubbihi in Qur. ti, 172, 158-3. 
Relation of Old Arabian 
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of the Old Testumont, 253-64. 
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oob-7. 
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ance of, GAR. 
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669 ot seq, 

Maimin al-A‘sha, poet, 06, 

Aldlava-gana-sthiti, 413-14, 745-7, 
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Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanni, 60, 
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270, T36, 

Minvas overcome by Ailas, 274. 

Mansa. J, H.,Dateof Kanishka, 
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MAt inseription, 389, 745, 1000, 
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Mission of the Minor Friars to 
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Dacca, Jucansarn Cotieoe. 

Danrusrant. Hessiseny Guossrenzoowicnn Hor Binion. 

Dernotr, l'comne Lionanr. 

Deeanex. Kat. Bmermorinn. 

East Inenua Usiren Senvice Cron, 

Eprxecncn, Poste Linney. 

Eoixnvran. Usivexsrry Linnanr. 

Exucaxoes, Usrvenarrr Lingsny. 

Fronesce. Brentoreca Naztowane. 

Gavwarr Corrow Cotipor. 

Guveva. Howtormkarn Pontrave. 

Gixssex. Gross, Hees, Usrvenstrire-Tinciornre, 

Guascow. Mrrowenn Lirenanyr. 

Grascew. Usivensery Limnanrr. 

Girrisckex., Univenstry Linnanr. 

Gowax, Rev. H. H., Trinity Parish Church, Seattle, 
Washington, 

Haove. Roya. Lronanr. 

Haipanitap, Stave Linnanr. 

Hater, Uxrvenusity Lowwany. 

Hampeno, Strapritw.iomnr. 

Hanvans Cotther Linnaut. 

Isaruama, J., Esy., Osaka. 

Ivaxow, W., Esq., c/o Banque d'Escompte de Perse, Homadan, 
Persin, via Baku, Russia. 

Javatrun. Govenyuent Cotirar. 

Jews. Uxivensiry Linear. 
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Joun Kytaxos Linkany, Manchester. 
Jowns Horxixa Ustvensrrr, Baltimore. 
Jory, Pency B., Esq,, Tongyueh, 
Jowacanm Cotiner, Ruthiawaid. 


Ruartoum. Dinecron or Envcarios, Senin Goveunueny. 


Kier. Usivruarry Liswanr. 

Rotnarvr. Narive .Lonany. 

Kyoro. Inspian Paorosorny. 

Lamont, Cextrat Mouser, 

Latonr. Daranzann Awnano-Vrnw Conese, 
Lanone. Paszap Ponce Linuanr. 
Lerezis. Ustvensiry Linuanr. 

Lavanroon, Isetirere or Ancuao.oor. 
Lospow Linnanyr, 

Luckwow. Cansrxc Couture. 

Lecesow. Provinctar Moser, 

Lucexow, Poni Leary. 

Lewp. Unstvessrry Lienanr. 

Mapisow. Wiscossixs Usiveustry Linuary. 
Mapnas. Anco motogrean Sunvey, 

Mannas. Kvwnawowan Concese. 

Mannas, Oorestar Mawvecniers Linnarr. 
Mannss. Puesinewcr Copnusr. 

Mannion, Bintroreca per Arewsero. 
Maxcoxsren, Fane Rerenence Linniny. 
Mayspatay, Hitewa Ancwaonoorman Sunver. 
Mantua. Dvrxav or Scrence. 

Manavne. Untvensrry Loinany, 
Mannie, Madame 8., Cannes: 

Alansevan, ARcHmonogicar CLrnH. 
Meapvitte. Taroneaicat Sonoor Lreuany. 
Murvovanrn. Vicronta Porte Linnary. 
Minas. KK. Brottorrea Nazrowane wr Burn. 
Mixwearotts, Atnwenzazcom Loar. 
Moxie. Kow. Hor- pxn Sraarsnrmciernic. . 
Musicn. Untvensrry Lionagy, 

Mysore Anctr#oroorcan Orytor, Bangalore. 
Mysoum, Mananaza’s Cottecr Uxton. 
Narces, Unstvnesrry Linnanr, 


Neweastie-on-Trve. Lrregany asp Paroéorniean Socrerr. 


Newcastin-on-Trax, Poon Loeanr. 
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New Yous State Lranany, Albany- 

New Yous Crrr, Grxenan Treoroorcar Semmany Loman, 

New Your Cr. Liseany or THE Taxtam Onuper ty 
AMEHICA, | 

New Your Crry. Usros Taronoarcan Semin AKY. 

Oxvoun. Tor Iwnran [varrrore. 

Oxvoun. Qceen's CoL.Koe. 

Paws, Brovwratece p Aur Ef D ARcILEOLOGIE. 

Pants. Wectornigue ov Mixtstiin DE LA Guneur. 

Paws. Boaiorsiace Nariowace. 

Panm. Issrrrer ve France. 

Peanony I[wsrrrvre, Baltimore. 

Pesuawan. Awcmaonocicat Sunver oF Inpia, Frowrimn Ciie.e, 

Porapenvara Lomanry Comrary. 

Prapecrats. Usrvensiry or Peewsrivania Liniany. 

Prrrsunc. Cansrare Lrenarr. 

Pirrsuves. Werareun Toronogican SeMINARY. 

Pooxa, Anommorogican Scnver, WeEsteen Creecne. 

Puaa, Devrecne Unrvensrrir. 

Puavar Sixon Musrcw, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Purmceros. THEOLOGICAL SuMINANT. 

Ttome. Hratroteca Naztowane. 

Rowe. Insattroro Bintico Pox ririoto. 

Ttosroce. Usivenstry Lromanr, 

Ror, Sovumona Narn, Esy., Behala. 

Gr. Perenssvns. Imrrntat Grookarnicar Soctery. 

Ginx Faancisco. Posto Linnean. 

Sparren. Univensrry oy Wasnrsorox Lummany. 

Snoreuoxe, Poetic Linnanr. 

Sica. Dinecron-Gexenat or Epteattox 18 [wpra, 

Sourm Keyatworos, Scrence Mosnvat. 

Srockuotm, Rorar Lrowanr. 

Srocknotm, Ustvensrry Lrunany. 

Graassncne, Usivenstry Lrnany. 

Syoxer. Fontc Lisuarr. 

Toxvo. Imreatar Usirausrry Cotcron oF Lrrenatver. 

Toxyo, Lwerrrere or History, [wrentat Unsrvenstty. 

Toxyvo. Koya Kroxwar. 

Torro. Sutxro-patoanu Linnaky, 

Torvaxperm. Mananasa’s Conner. 

Timsoxs. Ustvensiry Lrenanr. 
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Veuswa. Tnerxom Unavenstre Lerrany. 
Vauantpom, H.BR.H. Prince Naues, Bangkok. a 
Vieacaratam. Mus. A: V. Nanastsoa Itao Connon, | 


Vuaprvosrock. Ontewran Socterv, - 


Wasuinator. Catnotto Usivensery Lineanr. 
Wasutseros, Lronany or Condress, 

190 Woezeeno. Usiveustry Linnean. 

Jet Zunten, Srapt Brotrornrk. 


Note, ‘There are other Librarits which subscribe through the booksellers. 
The Secretary would be much obliged by the Libeomuns of such litraries sending 
their names in be nided to the above list, 
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